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HPhere  is  no  better  way  of  making  any  one  sensible  of  his 
-^  failings,  than  exhibiting  the  same  failings  in  another  per- 
son; and  even  nations,  whose  self-sufficiency  and  vanity  far 
exceed  that  of  individuals,  may  sometimes  be  prevailed  upon 
to  contemplate  their  own  faults  and  prepared  to  correct  them, 
by  seeing  their  eifects  upon  the  people  of  other  countries, 
when  they  would  be  too  angry  to  listen  to  any  reproofs  of 
themselves.  As  there  is,  in  the  present  age,  a  disposition, 
extremely  prevalent  with  a  party  among  us,  to  inculcate  the 
most  slavish  maxims  under  the  flimsy  pretext  of  holding  up 
loyalty,  and  recommending  a  sort  of  religious  veneration  for 
all  establishments;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  their  doctrines  being  generally  received,  if  it  is  not  the 
very  object  they  have  in  view,  would  oe  to  destroy  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  English  constitution,  it  is  fit  that  the 
people  should,,  from  time  to  time,  be  put  on  their  guard  against 
such  wiles ;  and  warned  against  suffering  themselves  gradually 
to  adopt  the  language  of  despotic  ^vernments,  and  to  substitute 
the  feelings  of  servile  flatterers,  abjectly  cringing  before  an  arbi- 
trary master,  for  the  manly  attachment  to  their  country  and  its 
institutions,  which  becomes  the  citizens  of  a  free  state — ^subjects 
of  a  limited  monarch,  who  is  as  much  as  themselves  amenable 
to  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  true,  that  the  party  we  allude  to 
may  be  thought  to  have  come  a  century,  or  rather  two  centu- 
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ries  too  late— with  their  *  legitimacy, '  their  *  rightful  sove- 
reigns, '  their  *  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  crown, '  their  *  con- 
secrated thrones  and  celestial  altars. '  There  is  no  ^eat  fear, 
indeed,  that  such  boyish  tropes  should  ever  usurp  the  pmce  of  that 
rational  preference  for  limited  monarchy,  which  has,  upoi>  the 
whole,  cast  the  balance  in  its  favour  as  against  a  conunonwealth, 
chiefly  because  the  latter  is  more  likely  to  end  in  an  absolute  go- 
vernment Yet  the  direct  power,  and  the  weight  and  influence 
of  those  who  hold,  and  by  their  tools  would  propagate,  the 
very  worst  opinions,  is  so  great,  from  the  stations  they  occupy 
in  the  country,  and  their  places  in  the  administration  of  its  af- 
fairs, that  their  unceasing  efibrts  in  society,  and  through  the 
press,  cannot  but  be  attended  with  some  little  success ;  and  a 
tone  of  sycophancy  towards  mere  Royalty  is  sometimes  observ- 
able, which  seems  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  efforts  of  the  High  Church  party,  too,  always  the  most 
bitter  enemies  of  liberty,  and  indeed  of  all  improvement,  are 
steadily  pointed  in  the  same  direction ;  because  they  justly  be- 
lieve that  whatever  tends  to  make  the  crown  despotic,  must  lead 
to  the  extirpation  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  joint  domination 
of  priestcraft  and  kingcraft.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while 
to  show  those  whom  tne  parties  in  question  would  fain  seduce 
into  the  worship  of  despotism,  how  very  creditable  a  figure  its 
most  pious  adorers  make  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  men ;  and 
for  the  reason  already  given,  as  well  as  because  this  piety  is  far 
more  fervent  in  France  than  elsewhere  at  the  present  moment 
we  may  advantageously  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  lively  emo* 
tions  of  religion  and  loyalty  lately  exhibited  in  the  capital  of 
that  country. 

Louis  X VlIL,  though,  as  a  private  gentleman,  he  might 
have  passed  for  a  good  humoured  man,  of  some  information 
and  classical  attainments,  (nay  even  for  a  person  of  some  ta- 
lents, until  he  unwarily  wrote  a  book),  was  certainly  one  of 
the  least  distinguished  kings  that  ever  sate  on  a  throne.  It 
is  not  that  more  insignificant  princes  have  not  reigned  in  ordi- 
nary times,  but  that  he  showed  an  eminent  defect  of  all  great 
qualities  in  trying  emergencies.  His  emigration ;  his  long 
life,  or  vegetation  abroad  previous  to  the  sudden  reverse  of  for- 
tune whicn  befel  the  French  arms ;  his  restoration  by  foreign 
force ;  his  inglorious  expulsion  thereafter,  when  the  mere  sight 
of  a  great  man's  face,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice,  drove  all  that 
was  Bourbon  instantaneously  out  of  the  country;  his  far  more 
inglorious  re-entry  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  troops,  by  whom 
that  country  had  been  conquered  and  ravaged  ;  his  enduring 
the  sceptre  for  years  while  tne  enemy's  sokuers  garrisoned  Im 
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territories ;  his  later  years  passed  in  favouring  all  manner  of 
attempts  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  constitution  to  which 
he  and  his  family  pretended  they  owed  their  restoration 
— Such  were  the  claims  of  the  Monarch  to  the  respect  and 
the  gratitude  of  Frenchmen ;  while  the  man  was  commend-^ 
ed  to  their  veneration  by  a  life  in  which,  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  the  rational  had  nearly  merged  in  the  animal  na« 
ture ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  state  to  which  he  was  at 
last  reduced  by  the  most  hopeless  and  shocking  infirmities, 
rendered  his  death  a  release,  in  a  degree  exceeding  almost  any 
case  ever  before  known.  Over  this  prince — this  mdividual— 
but  above  all  this  patient,  whose  deplorable  condition  was  as 
well  known  as  his  advanced  age,  and  about  whose  physical 
state,  at  least,  the  most  loyal  of  devotees  could  not  affect  to 
taise  a  doubt — there  have  been  chanted  rhapsodies  of  lamen- 
tation and  of  love  that  would  have  appeared  extravagant  to 
all  rational  minds  had  Henry  IV.  been  suddenly  snatched 
from  his  people  in  the  fulness  of  clemency  and  success,  ot 
Louis  XlV.  at  the  height  of  his  splendour  and  his  fortunes^ 
^  Every  one  (says  a  journal)  has  learnt,  with  the  utmost  grief, 
*  the  sad  event  which  covers  France  with  mourning. '  TTiis 
affliction  was  thus  communicated  to  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
at  Paris  by  their  commandant,  an  officer,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  army  for  steadiness  of  counter 
nance,  whatever  may  be  said  of  him  in  other  respects.  ^  Sol- 
diers I  his  Majesty  Louis  XVIII.  has  just  closed  his  glorious 
life.  The  King  has  ordered  public  prayers.  It  is  his  Majes- 
ty's, Charles  the  Xth's,  intention  that  the  troops  should  be 
present.  Your  standards,  drums,  and  trumpets,  are  to  be  co- 
vered with  black  crape ;  the  officers  are  to  wear  black  crape 
on  their  arms,  and  on  their  swords,  till  further  orders.  Sol- 
diers, '  he  added,  with  a  loud  but  tremulous  voice^  ^  afler  having 
given  your  tears  for  him,  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  to 
himself,  let  us  give  our  hearts,  and  our  arms,  and  our  blood, 
if  necessary,  for  his  Majesty  Charles  X.  These  words  were 
answered  bv  unanimous  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  I "  "  Vive 
Charles  X.  f"  from  the  soldiers,  of  course,  but  whether  with 
he  *  loud  and  tremulous  voice '  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

It  is  the  custom,  when  a  king  of  France  dies,  to  show  the 
body  for  some  hours,  as  they  oo  in  Russia  and  elsewhere ;  a 
custom  originating  in  the  tricks  so  oflen  practised  or  suspected 
within  the  walls  of  ^  legitimate '  palaces ;  and  arising  from  the 
liability  which  their  inhabitants  have  to  go  out  of  the  world  by 
other  than  natural  deaths.    Multitudes  go  to  see,  as  a  matter 

A2 
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of  course,  iii  a  populous  city,  where  there  are  always  thousands 
cjf  idly  curious  people.  But  even  such  an  indifferent  act  as  this 
must  be  turned  into  something  tenderly  sentimental,  by  the 
indefatigable  chronicler  of  the  court, 

*  An  innumerable  crowd  came  to-day  to  the  Chateau  io  be^ 

*  stow  a  last  look  on  tlie  coffin  which  contains  the  King  France 

*  has  just  lost.  More  than  sixty  thousand  persons  came  to  of- 
^  fer  this  last  homage;  besides  those  who  had  cards,   there 

*  were  more  than  1200  equipages  in  the  Place  du  Carousel,  and 

*  the  adjacent  parts.     At  three  o'clock  the  multitude  was  ad- 

*  mitted.  Not  the  smallest  accident  occurred. '  It  should 
seem,  however,  that  the  excess  of  grief  was  somewhat  assuag- 
ed by  the  idea  that  the  body  yet  remained  in  Paris.  But  the 
time  was  to  arrive  when  even  this  consolation  should  be  with- 
drawn ;  and  who  shall  then  presume  to  imagine  the  depth  of 
woe  into  which  the  orphan  people  must  be  plunged !  An  in- 
genious device  happily  comes  to  their  relief;  by  an  opportune 
recourse  to  the  constitutional  fiction,  by  {t  sort  of  <  confound- 
ing of  the  persons, '  a  revival  of  the  dead  king  is,  as  it  were, 
operated.  The  manner  in  which  these  glad  tidings  are  an- 
nounced, must  be  flowed  to  be  in  admirable  harmony  with 
the  subject  matter. 

*  This  day  (September  23d)  the  capital  will  be  widowed  of  its 

*  King,  who  will  not  he  restored  to  it^  wnder  new  circumstances^ 
(that  Is,  An  the  shape  of  another  and  a  different  man)   ^  till 

*  Monday  next.     A  funeral  procession  will  advance  this  day 

*  through  our  walls,  escorted  by  our  tears ;  three  days  hence 

*  a  Royal  procession  will  return  to  us,  saluted  by  the  acclama- 

*  tions  of  otir  love.     The  immortal  city  will  regain  immortal 

*  Royalty — France  and  the  Bourbons  are  imperishable. '  Nor 
is  it  the  least  notable  part  of  this  happy  receipt  for  the  cure  of 
loyal  affliction,  that  the  nostrum  is  one  of  universal  applica- 
tion ;  for  the  dead  King  may  be  one  of  the  Antonines,  and 
succeeded  (as  indeed  they  were)  by  a  Commodus ;  and  yet  he 
will  revive  in  this  successor,  according  to  the  cheering  tenor 
of  Royalist  logic.  It  is  another  crumb  of  comfort  afforded  by 
the  same  rational  system  of  legitimacy,  and,  with  a  kind  con- 
sideration, afforded  on  the  same  day,  that  the  appointment  is 
announced  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  aged  at  least  three  years, 
perhaps  four,  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Swiss  Guards.  How 
feelingly  does  this  felicitous  combination  bring  home  to  the 
thinking  mind,  the  genius  of  *  immortal  Royalty ! '  How  ex- 
quisitely fitting  is  it  that  foreign  mercenaries,  kept  in  spite  of 
nature  to  overawe  *  imperishable  France,  '  should,  in  spite  of 
nature,  be  commanded  by  an  infant !     Truly  the   '  Bourbons 
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*  are  imperishable, '    if  such   things   excite   the  gratitude  of 
France. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  damorous,  the  unruly  grief  of  the  or- 
gan of  the  Ultra  party — the  genuine  lovers  of  Royalty  for  its 
own  sake,  and  determined  enemies  of  all  popular  rights.  The 
overwhelming  intelligence  that  an  old  man  of  seventy,  who  had 
never  distinguished  himself  by  any  one  act  of  his  public  or  .pri-. 
vate  life,  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  old  man  of  sixty- 
eight  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  much,  is  thus  commu- 
nicated to  an  undone  and  sorrowing  world. 

*  The  terrible  catastrophe^  which  the  ardent  wishes  of  a  whole 
people  hoped  in  vain  to  avert,  has  been  this  instant  accomplished. 
The  King  has  ceased  to  live !  Another  son  of  St  Louis  has  ascend- 
ed to  heaven.  Let  us  pray  for  him  ;  let  us  weep  Jbr  ourselves^  for 
his  whole  life  was  lavished  on  us.  His  last  words  were  for  his  fa- 
mily, for  his  people,  for  all  his  children.  Grief  interdicts  us  even 
the  praises  which  gratitude  would  dictate  on  the  tomb  which  opens, 
on  the  benefits  accumulated  upon  France  by  the  Monarch  who  has 
just  been  ravished  from  her  love.  We  would  praise  the  King — the 
Legislator,  but  words  fail  us — we  can  only  lament  the  father. 

«*  The  agony  endured  long — Louis  supported  it  as  he  had  borne 
misfortune.  Never  did  a  Monarch,  never  did  a  man  know  better 
how  to  support  the  heavy  burthen  of  age,  adversity,  of  infirmities, 
of  the  Throne.  He  has  quitted  the  earth  for  ever ;  but  not  a  French 
heart  will  forget  that  he  restored  peace  to  our  fields,  children  to  our 
mothers,  liberty  to  our  laws,  and,  more  recently  still,  glory  to  our 
standards;  O  Louis'!  thy  last  moments  might  be  soAehed  by  the 
reflection,  that  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  for  our  France,  for 
eyer  secured  under  the  immortal  sceptre  of  the  Bourbons. 

*  The  night  conceals  from  us  as  yet  the  aspect  of  this  afflicted  ca- 
pital. We  pray,  we  weep,  in  the  secrecy  of  our  hearts.  Torraorrow 
our  temples  will  be  opened.  Let  us  go  thither.  Frenchmen,  to  derive 
strength  to  support  the  immense  loss  we  have  suffered.  Let  us  go  to 
pray  for  the  precious  days  of  the  King,  who  does  not  die,  and  who 
ifi  restored  for  the  consolation  of  France  in  the  person  of  a  magnani- 
mous heir. 

•  King  Louis  XVIIL  is  dead,  Live  King  Charles  X.  ! ' 

We  trust  no  ojie  can  for  a  moment  suspect  us  of  believ- 
ing tliat  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  this  most  base  piece  of 
folly  and  sycophancy,  excepting  the  single  statement,  that  *  the 
King  has  ceased  to  live. '  That  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
French  people,  wished  ardently,  or  at  all,  to  avert  the  terrible 
catastrophe,  is  as  contrary  to  the  notorious  fact,  as  that  his  last 
words  were  for  his  people,  or  that  his  exploits  had  left  no- 
thing to  do  for  France.  The  contempt  of  fact,  however,  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  reason — the  people  are  urged  to 
pray  for  the  King's  life — why  ?     Because  '  he  does  not  die. ' 
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It  was  to  be  expected  that,  upon  this  occasion,  calling  for  all 
the  efforts  of  the  undertaker's  art  in  all  its  branches,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  one  of  the  chosen  priests  of  Libitina,  should 
step  forth,  tired  in  the  most  gorgeous  livery  of  woe ;  not  that 
we  would  be  understood  to  confine  his  genius  to  funerals,  when 
we  remember  how  great  he  also  is  in  the  matter  of  christen- 
ings.    Indeed,  it  is  rather  from  a  recollection  of  his  extraordi- 
nary skill  in  this  last  department,  that  we  are  led  to  form  a  high 
estimate  of  the  refinements  to  be  expected  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion.    He  who  provided  water  from  the  river  Jordan  to  bap- 
tize the  young  Napoleon  withal,  must  surely  have  some  cedar 
deal  from  Leoanon,  if  not  a  rafler  of  Solomon's  Temple,  to 
make  a  coffin  for  *  the  King  who  saved  France '  from  Napo- 
leons, old  and  young.     Let  us  not  harbour  a  doubt  on  this 
subject ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  and  before  the  funeral  can  be 
got  ready — before  the  Royal  remains  can  be  prepared  for  in- 
terment— ^nay,  before  any  steps  can  be  taken  for  the  purpose, 
out  comes  a  pamphlet  by  this  celebrated  artist,  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  afler  the  King's  decease.     The  title  is — *  Le 
^  Mot  est  Morti  Vive  le  Rot  I  * — which  must  not  be  translated, 
*  The  King  is  dead^  Huzza !  * — ^but  rather,  we  suppose,  accord- 
ing to  the  Irish  anecdote  of  one  in  a  branch  of  business  some- 


what akin  to  M.  Chateaubriand's — *  The  King  is  deadj  long  life 
^  to  him  / '  The  opening  of  this  Tract  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
title. 

*  The  King  it  dead !  Day  of  terror !  when  this  cry  was  heard  the 
last  time  in  Paris  thirty  years  ago. — The  King  is  dead.  Is  the  Mo- 
parchy  to  be  broken  up  ?  Is  divine  vengeance  again  ready  to  fall 
on  France  ?  Whither  can  we  fly  ?  Where  hide  ourselves  from  ter- 
ror and  anarchy  ?  Weep^  Frenchmen^  you  have  lost  the  King  toko 
saved  you — the  King  who  restored  you  peace — the  King  voho  made 
you  free  !  but  do  not  tremble  for  your  fate.  The  King  is  dead,  but 
the  King  lives!     The  Kino  is  pbad — Long  live  the  Kino  ! ' 

It  required  all  the  firmness  of  countenance  which  the  habits 
of  a  court  acting  upon  a  happy  natural  constitution  can  bestow, 
to  call  Louis  XVIII.  the  King  who  saved  and  liberated  France; 
but  the  following  passage  very  greatly  excels  the  one  now  cit- 
ed, rich  as  that  is  in  the  beauties  of  Royalism. 

<  The  first  service  which  the  inheritor  of  thefevr  de  lis  performed 
for  his  country,  teas  to  get  rid  of  the  European  invasion.  The  capiul 
of  Franc©  was  never  conquered  under  the  legitimate  race.  Bonaparte 
had  conducted  foreigners  to  Paris  with  his  sword.  Louis  the  18th 
sent  them  away  with  Lis  sceptre.  A  whole  nation  yet  animated,  yet 
intoxicated  with  the  glory  of  arms,  saw  with  surprise  an  old  French- 
man  come  and  place  himself  naturally  at  its  head,  like  a  father  who 
returns  to  his  family  after  a  long  absence,  ai>d  never  supposes  that 
^ny  body  can  contest  his  authority- ' 
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Each  assertion  here  is  a  glaring  misrepresentation  of  a  known 
fact.  It  was  to  place  this  man  and  his  family  on  the  throne 
that  foreign  armies  invaded  France,  and  brought  the  King 
and  the  other  Bourbons  in  their  baggage-waggons,  the  battle 
having  been  wholly  fought  for  them  oy  others.  The  foreign 
armies  remained  in  the  country  for  years.  The  father  who 
came  so  naturally  to  place  himself  on  the  throne,  was  forced 
upon  the  people  by  foreign  bayonets.  And  as  for  Paris  never 
having  been  occupied  by  foreigners  *  under  the  legitimate  race,' 
we  presume  that  Charles  VI.  was  nearly  as  legitimate  as  Charles 
X. ;  and  we  never  yet  heard  it  denied,  that  nis  imbecility,  and 
the  quarrels  of  his  equally  legitimate  kinsmen  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  one  of  whom  murdered  the  other  im-. 
mediately  after  tiS^ing  the  sacrament  in  pledge  of  his  sincere 
reconcilement,  and  in  token,  we  presume,  of  the  union  between 
the  throne  and  the  altar,  were  the  causes  of  the  kingdom,  ca- 
pital and  all,  being  conquered  by  Henry  V.,  a  prince  who  was 
very  far  from  being  as  legitimate  as  themselves.  The  asser- 
tion, that  freedom  is  the  gift  of  the  late  King,  is,  however,  the 
one  which  occurs  most  frequently,  and  is  the  most  wide  of  the 
truth.  Can  any  reader  observe,  without  amazement,  this  au- 
thor, a  week  or  two  after  he  had  filled  the  shops  and  stalls  of 
Paris  with  invectives  against  the  last  act  of  Louis's  life,  the 
abolition  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  now  describing  him  as  *  the 
Sovereign  who  established  liberty  on  the  ruins  of  revolution, ' 
— the  man  who  *  secured  us  independence  abroad  after  having 

Siven  us  liberty  at  home, ' — *  who,  being  at  liberty  to  grant  no- 
ling  on  his  return  to  France,  gave  us  lioerty  for  misfortune ' — ^ 
nay,  actually  assert,  *  that  the  French  are  one  of  the  freest  people 
on  earth  ? ' 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  courtly  mistatements,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  a  single  thing  that  wears  the  appearance  of  a  fact. 
Aner  describing  the  malady  that  seized  Louis's  lower  extremi- 
ties, in  consequence  of  the  cold  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  fly- 
ing before  the  French  armies,  our  author  very  justly  observes, 
that  *  his  disease  was  partly  the  work  '  of  the  French.  In  truth 
it  was  wholly  owing  to  them  and  the  frost  together ;  and  we 
marvel  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  him  that  this  allusion 
brings  naturally  to  mind  another  fact,  namely,  that  the  whole 
French  people,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  hundreds,  in 
those  days,  were  determined  enemies  of  every  thing  like  a 
Bourbon.  Possibly  the  hundreds  may  now  be  changed  in- 
to thousands,  if  even  that  is  not  too  great  an  allowance,  as 
far  as  regards  free  choice  and  a  predilection  for  the  family. 
A  desire  to  escape  the  repetition  of  the  scenes  through  which 
France  has  passed  during  the  last  thirty  years,   no  doubt. 
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keeps  them  quiet  under  a  Bourbon,  as  it  would  under  any 
other  existing  sovereign ;  but  to  secure  any  thing  like  a  firm 
footing  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  must  be  the  work  of  time 
and  of  a  wise  and  liberal  policy.  Far  otherwise  thinks,  at 
least  writes,  the  Courtier,  whose  pages  are  before  us.  No  ex.-? 
aggeration  is  too  gross  for  his  palate ;  and  he  construes  the  ef: 
fects  of  vulgar  curiosity  in  bringing  together  the  multitude,  into 
symptoms  of  real  affliction  for  the  Kmg's  decease.  But  first, 
he  lays  it  down,  that  the  characteristic  of  the  Bourbons  is  to 
make  finer  ends  than  any  other  family  in  the  known  world ; 
which  makes  it  the  more  singular,  that  during  the  wars  so  long 
carried  on  for  their  individual  benefit,  tliey  showed  but  little^ 
disposition  to  do  what  they  so  much  excelled  in. 

*  For  a  ]ong  time  it  has  been  the^ot  of  the  bravest  people  to  have 
at  their  head  a  race  of  kings,  who  die  the  best.  From  the  example  of 
history,  we  {>ha1l  be  authorized  to  say  proverbially,  '^  Die  lil^e  a  Bour- 
bon, "  to  signify  every  thing  magnanimous  displayed  by  a  man  in  bis 
last  hour.  Louis  XVlll.  did  Dot  depart  from  this  family  intrepidity. 
After  receiving  the  Holy  Viaticum  in  the  middle  of  his  court,  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  Church  blessed,  with  ^  trembling  hand,  but  with  h  se- 
rene countenance,  the  brother  once  more  summoned  to  a  deathbed — 
the  nephew,  whom  he  called  the  son  of  his  choice — the  niece,  twice 
an  orphan,  and  the  widuvir  twice  a  mother. ' 

The  nonsense  of  this  is  its  principal  recommendation ;  But,  supH 
pose  the  author  should  screw  up  his  nerves  to  assert,  that  while 
Louis  was  ill,  the  people  were  eagerly  reading  the  bulletins  to 
descry  some  ray  of  hope, — that  they  were  all  dissolved  in  tears, 
— that  they  crowded  near  the  palace,  but  spoke  in  whispers, 
lest  they  might  disturb  the  patient, — that,  in  the  excess  of  their 
sorrow,  they  had  recourse  to  religion  for  consolation,  and  filled 
the  churches  to  seek  that. assistance  from  aboye,  without  which 
they  could  not  bear  their  load  of  grief— should  we  not  then  pro- 
nounce,  that,  of  a  tri|tb,  there  is  nothing  so  degrading,  so  de- 
basing to  human  nature,  as  the  spirit  of  pure  monarchy,  tory- 
jsm,  iiltra^monarchy,  call  it  what  you  will, — that  spirit  which 
bows  to  kings  as  such,  regards  them  as  the  objects  for  whose 
benefit  power  is  established,  not  the  depositaries  of  authority 
In  trust  for  the  people,  and  venerates  them  as  the  end  of  politi- 
cal institution,  mstead  of  respecting  them  as  the  me*ins  ?  In- 
credible as  it  mav  seem,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  actually 
brought  himself  to  paint  in  these  colours  the  state  of  Uie  Pari- 
sians, at  a  time  when  it  must  have  been  aljnost  physically  im- 
possible that  any  one  tear  should  be  shetl  for  the  <iying  King, 
or  any  heart  beat,  except  through  idle  curiosity,  to  know  whether 
the  event  had  taken  place  which  was  to  number  with  the  dead 
an  old  man  who  had  oeen  dying  lor  months.  He  has  literally 
(^escribed  the  people,  not  merely  as  if  they  were  suffering  uiuler 
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tiie  momentary  expectation  of  some  great  public  calamity,  but 
,  as  if  each  indiYidual  were  in  a  state  of  personal  affliction  ;  and 
^  Kis  sketch  of  their  state  of  mind  would  perhaps  be  reckoned 

somewhat  extravagant,  certainly  fully  adequate  to  the  occasion 
if  a  sudden  pestilence  had  broken  out,  and  carried  off  the  fa- 
vourite member  of  each  family  in  Paris. 

*  The  people,  however,  displayecf  unequtvocal  signs  of  their  sorrow. 
Essentially  monarchical  and  Christian  when  they  are  left  to  them- 
selves, they  surrounded  the  palace  andJUled  the  churches  ;  they  ga- 
thered the  least  news  wtlh  avidity,  read  and  commented  on  the  bul- 
letios  seeking  in  them  some  rays  of  hope.  Nothing  could  be  more  affect- 
iog  than  that  multitude  who  spoke  in  whispers  ahout  the  Tuileries. 
Fearing  to  disturb  the  august  patient^  the  dying  king  was  watched  over 
$fad  guarded  by  his  people.  Often  forgotten  in  prosperity,  but  oA 
P^ys  invoked  in  adversity,  religion  increased  the  respect  and  the  ten- 
derness, by  its  prayers  and  its  solicitations.  It  chanted  before  the 
image  of  the  living  God  that  Canticle  of  Ezekiel  which  French  ge- 
nius has  adopted  from  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Writ,  that  Domine^ 
salvumjac  Regem,  which  our  love  to  our  king  has  rendered  so  popu- 
lar. Tears  ran  doton  every  Jacey  when  the  different  bodies  of  ma- 
gistrates passed  on  foot,  going  to  Notre  Dame,  in  order  to  implore 
Heaven  for  him  from  whom  all  justice  in  France  emanates.  It  w£(s 
remarked  particularly,  that  at  the  head  of  the  Chief  Court  was  that 
illustrious  old  man,  who,  after  having  defended  the  life  of  Louis  XVI. 
before  the  tribunal  of  man,  was  going  now  to  ask  the  life  of  Louis 
XVni.  of  a  Judge  who  has  never  condemned  the  innocent.  This 
Sovereign  Judge,  in  calling  to  the  place  of  repose  our  suffering  King, 
Jatigued  and  satiated  with  lifcy  is  preparing  to  pronounce  on  him  a  sen- 
tence of  deliverance^  and  not  of  condemnation. ' 

Having,  in  the  doseof  this  inimitable  passage,  taken  upon 
himself  to  disclose  Louis's  treatment  after  death,  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  reckoned  impious  in  any  but  a  friend  of  the 

*  throne  and  altar,  *  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  autlior  revert 
to  the  very  subordinate  consideration  of  the  funeral.  *  Soon 
'  he  will  be  placed  in  those  subterraneous  abodes,  the  solitude 

*  of  which  his  piety  has  begun  to  repeople.  *  The  reader  is  at 
first  puzzled — nay,  possibly  he  may  feel  alarmed — at  so  equivo- 
cal a  panegyrick  upon  a  deceased  king,  as  that  he  was  going 
where  he  had  sent  so  many  before  him;  but  it  turns  out  that 
this  is  only  one  of  the  feats  performed  by  that  extremely  bad 
taste  too  prevalent  among  modern  French  writers,  but  of  which 
M.  Chateaubriand  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  eminent  ex- 
afmple,  and  which  absolutely  prohibits  the  saying  any  thing, 
however  plain  or  insignificant,  in  a  simple,  intelligible  manner. 
>Vithout  some  explanation,   the  sense  of  the  passage  could 
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really  not  have  been  discovered  by  the  common  run  of  guessers 
of  riddles.  The  author  therefore  adds  a  solution ;  it  makes  his 
meaning  barely  intelligible,  but  in  ^  form  of  speech  infinitely 
conceited  and  ridiculous.     ^  Soon  he  will  be  placed  in  those 

*  subterraneous  abodes,  the  solitude  of  which  his  piety  has  be- 

*  gun  to  repeople.     When  he  arrived  in  France,  ne  iound,  the 

*  tomb  of  the  Kings  deserted,  and  their  throne  vacant;  restorer 

*  of  all  our  legitimacies,  he  has  given,  by  a  brotherly  division^ 

*  the  former  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  ne  leaves  the  latter  to  Charles 

*  X. '  Fired  by  the  sound,  &c.  No  sooner  has  he  named 
this  name,  now  become  so  very  interesting,  than  he  bursts  forth 
into  an  unmeasured  praise  of  the  new  King,  the  best  comfort 
for  the  loss  of  the  old  one ;  and  finding  in  nim  all  imaginable 

good  qualities  (except  those  of  a  warrior,  which,  with  a  most 
iscreet  recollection  of  the  history  of  the  war,  he  wholly  passes 
over),  he  calls  upon  his  countrymen  to  *  bless  a  tutelary  here- 
^  ditary  succession, '  to  which  is  owing  the  certainty  of  another 
king  being  always  ready  as  soon  as  one  dies,  or,  as  this  author 
is  pleased  to  phrase  it,  *  Legitimacy  brings  forth  her  new  king 

*  without  pain.  *  Really,  on  reading  this,  we  are  tempted  to 
think  that  the  Noble  Viscount's  memorv  is  as  tenacious,  and 
his  feelings  about  as  acute,  as  those  of  a  set  of  church-bells, 
which  (like  himself),  upon  royal  demises,  ring  alternately  a 
mournful  and  a  merry  peal ;  for  he  who  now  denies  that  tliere 
is,  or  can  be  any  pain  attendant  upon  a  change  of  kings,  had, 
only  the  moment  before,  been  dissolved  in  such  cruel  woe  as 
only  the  comforts  of  the  Church  could  assuage,  and  they  but 
very  imperfectly. 

The  burthen  of  his  song  to  Charles  X.  is  an  urgent  exhorta- 
tion that  he  would  be  crowned  at  Rheims,  according  to  the  an* 
cient  customs  of  the  monarchy.  To  this  operation,  and  every 
part  of  it,  our  author  attaches  the  utmost  importance.  He 
dwells  upon  select  portions  of  it  with  enthusiasm ;  and  fondly 
runs  over  the  names  of  the  Royal  Family  who  are  to  take  part 
in  it,  lauding  them  all  with  equal  devotion,  down  to  the  poor 
infant,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  whom  he  calls  the  '  Child  of 

*  Europe ' — *  the  new  Henry ' — that  is,  he  has  already  discovered 
in  him  a  second  Henry  IV.  But  there  must  positively  be  a 
coronation ;  all  the  kings  of  the  third  race  have  been  crowned 
except  Louis  XVII.  and  Louis  XVIII.,  and  a  certain  John  I. 
who  died  before  he  had  time  for  the  ceremony.  Not  only  must 
there  be  a  coronation,  but  it  must  be  at  Rheims ;  for  there, 
says  he,  all  these  nionarchs,  except  Henry  IV.,  were  crowned. 
^Vith  great  submission  to  M.  Chateaubriand,  there  was  an- 
pther  exception,  Louis  the  Fat  (we  do  not  nican  the  late  King, 
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but  Louis-le-Gros),  who  was  anointed  at  Orleans.  To  encourage 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  saying  of  a  certain  Archbishop 
Aldaberon,  is  cited  to  Hugh  Capet,  ^  the  founder  of  the  race. ' 
Our  author  does  not  add  how  he  came  to  be  its  founder — because 
Uiat  would  have  shown  that  the  third  race  came  in  upon  what 
we  should  in  England  call  revolution  principles,  the  Carlovin- 
gians  having  been  set  aside  by  the  peers  and  the  people.  He 
recites  with  much  complacency  the  prayer  and  the  promises 
made  at  the  coronation,  omitting  one  which  he  says  was  intro- 
duced in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  not  in  harmony  with 
present  customs.  This  promise,  however,  we  must  remind 
M.  Chateaubriand,  is  nearly  of  the  age  of  St  Louis,  the  best 
times  of  Royalism ;  and  what  right  he,  on  his  principles,  can 
have  to  discard  it,  we  cannot  comprehend.  He  will  not  even 
tell  his  readers  what  it  is.  We  take  the  liberty  therefore  to  sub- 
join it;  nor  shall  we,  as  good  believers  in  things  established, 
which  have  the  experience  of  six  centuries  in  their  favour,  and 
especially  which  concern  the  union  of  the  ^  throne  and  altar, ' 
be  satisfied  with  its  omission  at  Rheims.  ^  Also  I  will  serious- 
^  ly  endeavour  to  extirpate  all  Hereticks,  so  branded  by  the 

*  Church,  out  of  my  land,  and  the  government  subject  to  me. ' 
It  seems  a  part  of  the  ancient  ceremony  is  letting  fly  birds 
into  the  church.     Our  author  exclaims  upon  this — ^  a  simple 

*  symbol  of  the  liberty  of  the  French.  *  However,  it  is  po- 
sitively laid  down  in  the  ceremonial,  that  they  are  let  fly  from 
the  lobby  into  the  church.  Our  author  can  only  make  this 
a  symbcd  of  deliverance  by  an  addition  of  his  own — namely,  that 
the  church  doors  are  at  the  same  time  thrown  open.  We  rather 
wonder  that  he  has  left  out  the  most  singular  part  of  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  upon  which  his  predecessors  have  dwelt  with 
the  greatest  fondness,— -we  mean  the  touching  for  the  King's 
evil.  M.  Menin,  councillor  to  the  Parliament  of  Metz,  has 
written  a  learned  work  upon  the  subject  of  French  coronations. 
As  he  published  it  during  the  Regency,  he  magnifies  Louis  XV. 
much,  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans  more.  The  former,  being  fully 
five  years  of  age,  is  exceedingly  praised  for  ^  the  religion,  piety, 
'  love  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  King,  and  affection  to  his 

*  people,  shown  in  his  Lettre  de  Cachet  to  the  Parliament  of 
'  Paris,  dictated  by  wisdom  itself. '  But  the  government  of  the 
Regent  is  pronounced  to  be  ^  a  perfect  one, '  and  the  choice  of 
him  *  a  certain  presage  of  happiness  to  the  publick;'  although 
the  work  is  written  as  late  as  1 722,  when  the  regency  had  drawn 
to  a  close.  M.  Chateaubriand  himself,  could  hardly  go  beyond 
this.  We  therefore  marvel  the  more,  that  from  the  book  of  so 
pongenial  a  spirit,  he  did  not  take  the  leaf  respecting  tlie  evil } 
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he  has  indeed  omitted  the  very  highest*' attribute  of  Royaltyl 
Hasten  we,  therefore,  to  supply  the. deficiency  in  the  words  of 
his  learned  predecessor.     *  The  third  day  after  the  coronation, 

*  our  Kings,  *xho%e  jpiety  does  not  in  the  least  degenerate j  are  ac- 

*  customed  to  go,  according  to  an  ancient  usage,  from  Rheims 

*  to  Cartigny,  to  visit  the  church  of  St  Marcoul,  and  there  to 

*  toucli  those  that  are  afflicted  with  the  King's  evil,  who  always 
^  appear  in  that  place  in  great  numbers  on  such  an  occasion/ 

*  This  miraculous  power  of  the  Kings  of  France,'  adds  thfe  learn- 
ed and  enlightened  Councillor  of  Metz,  *  to  cure  by  their  touch 

*  a  malady  almost  incurable  by  human  remedies,  is  a  gift  of 

*  Heaven  that  has  no  cause  but  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  ex- 

*  pressing  thus,  by  sensible  wonders,  his  extraordinary  love  for 

*  the  eldest  sons  of  bis  Church,  and  giving  them  the  admira-i 
^  tion  and  respect  of  all  nations  of  the  universe,  above  all  the 

*  Kings  of  the  world. '  He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  first 
cure  by  Clovis,  who  received  the  gift  in  return  for  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  and  tried  it  with  success  on  his  favourite. 
But  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  gift  is  obsolete,  and  that 
therefore  M.  Chateaubriand  was  entitled  to  paf^s  over  it,  we  must 
add  the  Councillor's  stratifying  testimony  to  the  supernatural 
powers  of  the  Third  Race.  *  It  is  observed  .that  these  cures 
^  have  been  more  frequent  under  the  third  race  of  our  Kings, 

*  than  under  the  two  former,  whether,  it  be  tliat  the  Kings  of 
'  the  third  line  excelled  the  rest  in  piety  and  righteousness,  or 
^  that  the  distemper  is  now  more  universal. ' 

According  to  M.  Chateaubriand,  and  indeed  the  whole  scltool 
of  *  Church  and  Kingy  *  which  allows  of  no  improvement,  nor 
values  any  thing  excepting  in  proportion  as  it  has  anti(juity  on 
its  side,  ^  our  present  constitution  is  only  the  renovated  text 
of  our  old  franchises.  *  We  therefore  presume,  that  it  is  by  a 
mere  oversight  that  he  omits  another  part  of  the  ancient  coro- 
nation ceremony — the  opening  all  the  prison-doors  of  the  sacred 
and  kingly  city  of  Rheims.  *  This  operates, '  says  M.  Menin, 
^  as  a  general  pardon  to  delinquents,  whatever  they  be ; '  he 
terms  it  an  *  act  of  clemency  worthy  of  the  majesty  and  power 
of  our  Kings; '  and  affirms  it  to  be  a  *  custom  of  equal  antiqui- 
ty with  the  monarchy  itself. '  It  is  wonderful  with  what  delight 
tnis  learned  and  loyal  person  dwells  upon  the  usage  at  Henry 
II.'s  coronation;  he  says,  445  were  released,  ^  among  whom 
were  murdf^rers,  robbers,  coiners,  and  others, ' — (no  mention  is 
made  of  any  persons  confined  for  sedition  or  heresy.)  This  prir 
vilege  of  the  prisons  at  Rheims  is  of  course  well  known ;  and 
M.  Menin  says,  that  *  for  some  days  before  the  coronation,  an 
Infinite  number  of  criminals  never  fail  to  get  into  them. '     Ai 
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Louis  XIV.'s  coronation,  about  10,000  were  discharged  by  this 
royal  road  to  Ffeedom — this  legitimate  gaol  deliveiy.  At  the 
next  cor6nation,  however,  in  i7'2^,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  sad  falling  off  in  *  the  power  and  clemency  of  the  third  race;* 
only  600  were  set  at  liberty,  and  an  inquiry  seems  to  have  been 
made  into  their  cases.  The  origin  of  this  trnly  rational  and  ex- 
pedient practice,  he  traces  to  remote  antiquity.  Saul  signalized 
his  success  over  the  King  of  the  Ammonites,  by  pardoning,  says 
he,  all  capital  offenders.  The  fact  is^  that  Saul's  example  is 
much  more  worthy  of  imitation ;  for  the  pardon  he  gave  in 
honour  of  his  victory,  was  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
war  against  himself.  (1  Sam.  11.)  The  precedent  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperors  is  also  cited ;  and  no  doubt  legitimacy  may  de- 
rive much  support  from  that  quarter.  •  We  cannot,  however, 
help  thinking  that  the  flight  of  the  birds,  which  M.  Chateau- 
briand is  so  greatly  comforted  with,  bears  reference  to  the  clear- 
ing of  the  gaols, -though  good  Catholicks  may  possibly  object 
to  one  part  of  the  allegory.  The  prisoners,  when  let  loose  from 
their  cage,  took  refuge  in  the  church. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  risk  which  a  writer  upon  the 
Liberal  side  would  run,  were  he  to  make  as  free  with  sacred 
subjects  as  the  Legitimates.  M.  Chateaubriand's  conclusion  is 
a  further  illustration  of  the  remark,  and  must  be  allowed  to  b^ 
in  his  highest  strain  of  exaggeration.  He  is  never  satisfied  if 
he  cannot  deify  the  objects  of  his  flattery,  be  they  Bourbons 
or  Buonapartes ;  and  as  the  young  Napoleon's  birth  was  liken- 
ed to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  must 
be  compared,  in  plain  terms,  to  the  Crucifixion,  f 

*  The  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  the  similarity  of  the 
language  and  topics  of  the  Royalist  school  in  all  age?.  M.  Mcnin, 
only  that  he  is  more  learned,  and  writes  more  plainly  and  far  better, 
is  in  spirit  the  Chateaubriand  of  the  pure  and  virtuous  Regency — of 
which  he  chants  the  praises,  without  the  candour  of  another  of  its 
panegyrists,  (in  the  Fi>  Prime  de  Louis  ATT  J,  who  says,  that  it  must 
be  admitted  to  have  had  two  faults ;  and  when  we  look  attentively  to 
them,  they  turn  out  to  be  total  want  of  publick  faith,  and  a  gross  pri- 
vate immorality. 

f  We  fear  it  must  be  admitted,  that  our  own  High  Church  Di^ 
vines  furnished  the  example  of  these  comparisons,  so  offensive  to 
all  who  have  any  real  feelings  of  a  religious  nature,  or  even  any 
sense  of  common  propriety,  and  so  well  suited  to  men  whose  only 
principle  is  base  subserviency,  and  whose  idols  are  the  powers  that 
be.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  a  sermon  preached  be- 
fore Charles  II.  by  the  Bishop  of  Down.  *  The  person  now  mur- 
*  dered  (Charles  I.)  was  not  the  Lord  of  Glory,  but  a  glorious  Lord, 
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*  Charles  X.,  after  having  received  his  power  from  the  hands  of 
religion,  would  appear  still  more  august  in  quitting,  consecrated  by 
the  holy  unction,  those  fountains  where  Clovis  was  regenerated.  It 
is  of  immense  consequence  for  our  country,  under  its  present  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  King  tranquilly  dying  in  the  midst  of  his  subjects, 
transmits  his  heritage  to  hb  successor.  The  latest  event  of  this  kind 
was  fifty  years  ago,  for  Louis  XVI.  cannot  be  included.     The  holo^ 


—Christ's  own  Vicar,  his  Lieutenant  and  Vicegerent  here  on 
earth,  and  therefore  by  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  he  was  pri<* 
vileged  from  any  punishment  which  could  be  inflicted  by  men. 
Albeit  he  was  an  inferior  to  Christ,  as  man  is  to  God,  yet  was  his 
privilege  of  inviolability  far  more  clear  than  toas  Christ^  s  ;  for  Christ 
was  not  a  temporal  prince ;  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ; 
and  therefore,  when  he  vouchsafed  to  come  into  this  world  and  to 
become  the  son  of  man,  he  did  subject  himself  to  the  law ;  but  our 
gracious  Sovereign  was  well  known  to  be  a  temporal  prince,  a  free 
monarch,  and  their  undoubted  sovereign,  to  whom  they  did  all  owe 
and  had  sworn  allegiance.  The  Parliament  is  the  great  council^ 
and  hath  acted  all  and  more  against  their  Lord  and  Sovereign  than 
the  other  did  against  Christ :  the  proceedings  against  our  Sovereign 
xoere  more  illegal^  and  in  many  things  more  cruel.  The  true  religion 
delivered  unto  us  in  Scripture^  and  professed  in  the  true  ancient 
and  Catholic  church,  doth  teach  us  to  honour  and  obey  the  king, 
as  God's  minister  set  over  us ;  and  that  the  injuries  ofkings,  though 
ever  so  great,  are  to  be  endured  by  their  subjects,  who  have  no 
other  remedy,  and  are  to  use  no  other  arms  against  dieir  king,  thao 
1  to  pray  unto  Gadjbr  him,  who  hath  the  hearts  of  kings  in  his  handy 

*  and  may  turn  them  when  he  thinks  fit. '  These  impieties  were  ex* 
tremely  common  in  the  pulpits  of  the  High  Church  down  to  the  end 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  Indeed  they  derived  some  countenance  from 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  denominates  Charles, 

*  the  Blessed ' — and  *  the  Blessed  Martyr '  of  God^-compares  his 
conduct  to  that  of  Christ ;  ascribes  his  preservation  in  the  oak  to  a 
miracle.  Nor  was  this  tone  of  alavish  loyalty,  and  we  may  say 
blasphemy,  confined  to  the  clergy.  '  From  the  creation '  (says  Ge* 
neral  Wigley,  in  a  letter  to  Ormond) '  to  the  accursed  day  of  this 
<  damnable  murther,  nothing  parallel  to  it  was  ever  heard  of.  Even 
«  the  crucifying  our  Blessed  Saviour,  if  we  consider  him  only  in  his 

*  human  nature,  did  nothing  equal  this,  his  kingdom  not  being  of 

*  this  world ;  and  he,  though  unjustly  condemned,  yet  judged  at  a 

*  lawful  tribunal. '  No  man  can  deny  the  consistency,  at  least,  of 
these  Tories  or  Ultras — the  worshippers  of  pure  Legitimacy.  Had 
they  lived  in  the  time  of  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  it  is  plain  that 
they  would  have  acquiesced  most  loyally  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
government ;  have  prayed  for  the  former  when  he  massacred  the  in- 
nocents, and  bowed  to  the  sentence  which  put  Jesus  to  death. 
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caait  of  the  martjred  King  had  no  funeral  pomp,  and  was  followed 
by  DO  coronation  ;  the  new  reign  did  not  begin  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  and  there  was  then  in  France  some  part  of  that  darkness  which 
coTered  Jerusalem  at  the  death  of  the  just.  May  God  grant  to 
Lrouis  XVIII.  the  immortal  crown  of  Saint  Louis !  May  God  bless 
on  the  head  of  Charles  X.  the  mortal  crown  of  Saint  Louis ! — The 
Kmg  is  dead.     Long  Htc  the  King ! ' 

We  have  seen  the  grief  of  the  French  at  its  height,  or  ra- 
ther the  description  given  by  the  Royalist  faction,  of  a  grief 
which  never  existecT  among  that  enlightened  people.  An 
equally  extravagant  account  is  given  oi  their  imbounded  joy 
the  moment  aner,  and  with  absurdities  nearly  equal,  and  in- 
consistencies somewhat  greater.  When  Charles  X.  enters 
Paris  after  the  funeral,  he  is  met  at  the  gate  by  the  Prefect, 
who  would  fain  reconcile  the  necessary  contradictions  of  deep 
sorrow  for  the  best  of  kings,  who,  according  to  the  worthy  ma- 
gistrate and  M.  Chateaubriand,  had  left  nothing  to  be  done 
for  his  subjects,  or  wished  by  them ;  and  ecstacies  of  delight  at 
the  succession  of  a  king  better  than  the  best,  who  in  a  trice  has 
changed  the  fiice  of  a&irs,  and  by  a  kind  oi plusquam-pafecting 
operation,  greatly  improved  upon  perfection. 

<<  Sire— The  aspect  of  your  Majesty  comes  to  dissipate  the  fune- 
ral veil  which  covers  these  walls.  This  immense  population  tvept  for 
their  father^  to-day  they  recover  their  King — and,  as  in  times  past ^ 
they  have  vohoUy  surmounted  their  grief.  Beloved  Sovereign,  you  will 
see  them  faithful  and  unanimous,  manifesting  their  joy.  You  have 
reigned  for  some  days^  Sire,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Royal  Family  is 
already  extended.  The  great  thought  of  the  State  fortifies  itself  even 
m  the  centre ;  repeated  acts  of  clemency  and  goodness  signalize  the 
happy  commencement  of  your  reign.  Enjoy,  Sire,  your  first  bene- 
fits ;  enjoy  the  scene  ofiered  to  your  view.  Confidence  has  entered  the 
heart ;  credit  is  extending  ;  every  thing  takes  a  new  life :  and  opinions 
are  united,  mingled  in  one  sentiment  of  hope  and  love,  as  on  the  ever 
memorable  day  when  the  Capital  received  you,  Sire,  and  carried  you 
to  the  Palace  of  your  ancestors. ' — *  Our  ancient  monwnents  seem  to 
pride  themselves  in  adding  another  king  to  the  ancient  dynasty  which 
founded  them,  to  the  long  list  of  the  kings  your  ancestors,  all  of 
whom  were  pleased  to  embellish  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
their  capital.  Proud  of  being  the  cradle  of  the  most  noble  and  most 
^orious  Jamily  of  the  universe, — proud  of  possessing  its  new  King, 
Paris  may  aspire  to  the  character  of  Queen  of  Cities,  by  its  magni- 
ficence, as  its  people  will  be  before  all  others  in  their  fidelity,  their 
devotedness,  and  their  love.  Accept,  Sire,  these  keys,  the  marks 
of  its  submission  and  its  respect ;  allow  us  to  lay  them  at  your  Majes- 
ty's feet,  as  we  there  lay  the  homage  of  the  transports  and  of  the  un* 
animous  sentiments  of  this  immense  multitude,  who  have  hastened 
forth  to  see  their  King.  Vive  le  Roi !' 
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We  Will  Hot  say  that  the  worthy  magistrate  U  outdone,  for 
that  would  require  a  miracle,  but  he  is  eaualled,  by  the  most 
reverend  prelate,  who  *  takes  up  the  wonafoos  tale '  when  the 
eldest  Son  of  the  Church  arrives  at  Notre  Ihime.  Like  the  Pre- 
fect, the  Archbishop  is  somewhat  troubled  with  the  suddenness 
of  the  transition  from  unutterable  woe  to  inexpressible  rapture ; 
but  his  Grace's  theory,  seems  ^if  we  rigbdy  follow  it)  to  be,  that 
the  joy  was  there  all  the  while,  but  only  impeded  in  finding  a 
vent,  by  the  tears  throu^rh  which  it  had,  a$  it  were,  to  bubot^ 
up;  in  the  course  of  which  operation  it  was  itself  coildensed^ 
and  formed  a  substance  of  which  the  vulgar  name  is  tears 
of  joy.  We  cannot  help  viewing  this  doctrine,  however  in- 
genious, as  savouring  more  of  the  pro&ne  learning  of  the  age, 
tnan  becomes  the  ^  first  pastor  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  * 
— ^as  a  kind  of  tribute,  to  modem  improvements  unworthy  of 
a  supporter  of  the  'venerable  obscurity  of  Legitimacy, — a  great 
pillar  of  darkness,  like  the  high  priest  of  the  Gallican  church. 
The  doctrine  with  which  liis  Grace  is,  or  ought  to  be  fami« 
liar,  might  have  reminded  him,  that  the  transmutation  of 
fluids  is  with  iiis  crafl  an  e very-day  operatioil,  and  suggest*^ 
ed,  that  one  kind  of  tears  could  with  ease  be  changed  into  an- 
other. There  is  nothing  in  the  reverend  prelate's  address 
more  remarkable  than  his  ready  a&umption,  that,  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  its  delivery',  nothing  whatever  had  been  done  for  reli- 
gion, even  by  Louis  XVIIL  *  the  restorer  of  all  legitimacies,' 
whose  piety  they  had  been  just  extolliqg,  and  whose  immediate 
and  certain  salvation  M.  Chateaubriand  had  ten  days  before 
announced,  with  a  further  prayer  for  his  accession  to  the  im- 
mortal crown  of  Saint  Louis.    . 

*  Sire, — AU  hearts  hasten  before  the. King  at  his  return  to  his,  ca* 
pital ;  grief  and  respect  can  no  longer  restrain  the,  joy  and  the  transr 
ports  of  your  people.  Tears  give  place  to  other  tears,  and  acclama- 
tions succeed  to  deepest  silence.  Sire,  it  is  love  which  weeps,  and  it 
is  love  which  now  rejoices.  Before  mounting  to  the  palace  of  your 
fathers — before  there  taking  that,  repose  which  will  also  be  ours^— 
your  Majesty  comes  this  day^  in  the. most  splendid  manner,  to  raise  re* 
ligioUi  beaten  down  by  the  same  blow  which  struck  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty.  It  is  your  will,  Sire,  that  it  should  be  the  first  to  receive 
that  consolation  which  you  bring  to  all.  May  it  bless  you !  Enter 
into  Its  sanctuary — come  and  give  it  your  Royal  hand — and  receive 
from  t^  Jbiififitl  mouth  the  promise  of  its  Divine  gratitude.  For  us. 
Sire,  who  are  its  ministers  and  your  subjects,  we  beg  of  you,  Sire,  on 
the  threshold  of  this  temple,  to  receive  with  favour  the  respect  and 
the  vows  which  I,  at  this  moment,  am  so  happy  and  so  honoured '  in 
offering  to  your  Majesty,  of  your  First  Pastor.  * 

We  suspect,  that  if  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  does  not 
make  haste  to  heap  favours  on  the  Church,  <  its  Divine  grati- 
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tnde '  will  be  trithholclen,  and  '  its  Taithfut  mouth '  may  prore 
clamorous.  The  Archbishop  seeras,  warily  enough,  to  make  the 
promise  of  love  somewhat  conditional ;  he  plainly  expects  more 
from  him  than  had  been  bestowed  by  his  brother;  and  adds,  in 
a  strun  of  fervour,  pretty  distinctly  iiitlmatiug  the  presence  in 
his  mind  of  '  that  Uvely  sense  of  favours  to  come,'  in  which  pe- 
culiarly consists  the  gratitude  of  those  w])o 

Adore  their  Maker,  and  respect  their  God ; 
;(iod  men,  all  earthly  things  forgot, 
^ope  of  Enoch's  happy  lot. 
:  foil  to  remind  him  of  his  duties  on  another 
:  M.  Chateaubriand,  they  doubtless  are  long- 
ceremony  being  a  truly  Royalist  an<l  Cleri- 
itered  to  the  Sovereign  the  moment  before 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  him  that  hia 
n  had  been  from  pure  hereditary  right,  is 
ler,  coming  from  Divine  authority,  and  con- 
)ishops ;  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  re- 
luty  he  owes  them  in  return.  '  Stand  fast,  * 
1,  *  and  keep  from  henceforth  the  station 
preserved  hitherto  by  paternal  succession, 
)nveyed  down  to  thee  by  hereditary  rights 
arity  of  Almighty  Go<l  and  our  present  de- 
ily,  that  of  all  the  bishops  and  the  other  ser- 
I  by  how  much  the  nearer  to  the  holy  altars 
:lergy,  by  so  much  the  greater  honour  thou 
r  to  confer  ujion  them  in  the  places  that  are 
And,  to  do  them  justice,  they  were  never 
',  but  would  suit  themselves  with  any  place, 
isiaslical,  however  high  or  lucrative,  iiiclud- 
inistcr. 

istituted  authorities.     The  Journals,  as  on 
m  the  festive  occasion,  bear  their  full  share 
novelty  of  his  Mnjesty  being  seen  upon  a 
to  have  edified  thcni,  and,  next  to  that,  the 
it  be  actually  could  ride  in  the  rain.     ^  Ar- 
lot,  his  Mfijcsty  mounted  his  horse,  notwith- 
rain. '    The  heavens  indeed  seemed  propiti- 
'  this  qualilication,  for  '  tlie  rain  began  again 
when  the  King  left  Notre  Dame. '     This  horsemanship  forth- 
with turns  out  to  be  a  very  material  part  of  the  case ;  on  it  is 
f rounded  no  less  than  a.  comparison  of  the  King  with  Henry 
V.'s  statue,  and  from  thence,  if  we  rightly  follow  the  argu- 
ment, an  iikutilication  of  his  Miijesty  wil!»  that  fjiinous  monai'ch 
liimself.     '  Da  the  return  from  >fotrc  Dame,   tlio  processioo 
VOL.  XLI.  NO.  81.  B 
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*  passeil  before  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.     llie  King,  like  the 

*  representation  of  Henry ^  was  on  horseback,  and  returning  to 

*  his  capital.     The  cry  of  "  Vive  Henry  IV, !  **  resound^  in 

*  every  direction,  and  was  accompanied  with  that  of  "  Vive 

*  Charles  X. !  "     The  raptures  of  the  people  (that  is,  of  tire 
writer  and  his  servile  employers)  now  wax  greater  and  greater. 

'  The  enthusiasm  inspired  by  his  presence  it  is  impossible  to  de-^ 
scribe.  On  every  side  nothing  was  heard  but  shouts  of  "  Long  live 
the  King !  "— "  Long  live  Charles  X. ! "— "  Long  live  the  Dauphin  !  " 
— "  Long  live  the  Bourbons  !  "  The  Monarch  evinced  the  pleasure 
he  experienced  by  the  affable  manner  in  which  he  saluted  his  people. 
His  Majesty  deigned  to  receive,  himself,  with  the  most  gracious  con* 
descension,  more  than  four  hundred  petitions  which  were  presented 
to  him.  The  King  often  spoke  to  the  Officers,  and  even  to  the  Na-^ 
tional  Guard.  The  ecstacy  of  the  whole  population  was  at  its  height. 
This  was  a  holidaj — a  day  of  general  happiness — destined  to  be  Jor 
ever  memorable  in  our  annals, ' 

But  wisely  judging  that,  in  order  to  touch  the  heart,  you 
must  come  from  generals  to  an  individual  case,  an  ^  affecting 
anecdote '  quickly  succeeds  these  fervours,  and  gives  a  pathe- 
tic turn  to  the  intoxication  of  joy  into  which  the  multitude 
had  been  thrown ;  so  that  just  as  it  is  approaching  to  a 
phrenzy,  it  is  mercifully  relieved  by  copious  floods  ot  tears* 
A  young  woman,  it  seems,  approached  with  a  petition,  and 
appeared  to  be  weeping.  "  Allow, "  exclaimed  he,  with  an  air 
of  kindness  so  common  to  the  Bonrbons^  "  allow  her  to  ap- 
*  proach ;  "  and  the  Monarch  himself  extended  his  hand  to  the 
young  woman,  who  threw  herself  at  his  feet.  His  Majesty 
took  her  petition,  thanking  her  at  the  same  time  as  if  she  had 
done  him  a  service.  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  child, " 
{bien  obligi^  mon  infant),  said  the  King.  Never  did  a  sove- 
reign return  thanks  in  a  more  impressive  manner.  The  peo- 
ple, affected  even  to  tears  by  this  action,  no  longer  kept  with- 
in bounds ;  their  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height ;  with  the  great- 
est possible  difficulty  was  die  crowd  prevented  from  pressing 
in  upon  his  Majesty,  who  was  then  accompanied  with  univer- 
sal acclamation  to  the  Tuileries. ' 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  the  rear  of  the  Jour- 
nalists, but  far  outdoing  them  in  the  vehemence  of  his  whining 
flattery,  comes  again  M.  de  Chateaubriand  with  a  second  pam- 
phlet, to  salute  the  first  act  of  the  new  reign  ;  and  one  which 
deserved  a  much  more  respectable  and  manly  eulogist,  the  wise 
edict  removing  the  censorship.  Almost  before  his  last  Tract  had 
been  forgotten,  that  is,  within  about  a  week  from  its  appearance, 
and  on  the  day,  or  day  but  one,  after  the  event  it  celebrates, 
comes  forth  within  a  little  month,  the  third  of  these  truly  ephe- 
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tneral  works— ephemeral  in  a  double  sense,  Tor  they  are  writ^ 
ten  one  dajr  and  read  another.  There  is  one  advantage  in  the 
removal  of  the  censorship  which  seems  chiefly  to  delight  him ; 
and,  like  all  his  fine  thmgs,  it  is  distinguished  by  being  ex- 
tremely mmatural  and  far-fetched,  and  by  being  closely  allied 
to  mean  and  time-serving  sentiments.  *  We  can  now  *  (says 
he,  with  exultation)  '  praise  our  Princes  withoul  any  restric- 

*  tion — we  may  declare  our  thoughts  without  its  being  said  that 

*  this  declaration  is  dictated  by  tne  Police. '  He  is  only  afraid, 
it  seems,  lest  his  extravagant  flattery  should  be  palliated  by 
the  excuse  that  the  rigours  of  the  police  had  extorted,  or  at  least 
heightened  it.  He  is  under  no  apprehensions  of  the  ignominy 
with  which  he  must  be  covered  if  it  should  be  supposed  volun- 
tarv-  But  he  assumes,  gratuitously  enough,  that  its  sinceri^ 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  its  being  uttered  without  com-» 

f>ulsion  ;  whereas  the  falsest  tongues  that  wag  are  those  of  vo- 
unteer  sycophants ;  and  indeed  it  is  to  them  only  that  insincerity 
can  with  justice  be  imputed.  ^  It  is  necessary, '  says  he,  ^  th^t 
^  Europe  should  know  that  everything  is  true  in  the  sentiments 

*  of  (he  French ;  that  opinions  are  unanimous ;  that  opposition 

*  meets  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  support  and  bless  it.  *  All 
this  goes  on  smoothly  enough,  till  Louis  XVIIL,  whom  he  had 
the  week  before  exalted  to  the  skies,  comes  across  him ;  and 
as  he  is  now  engaged  in  magnifying  Charles  X.  for  begin-^ 
ning  his  reign  by  undoing  the  last  act  of  Louis,  the  difficult 
ty  was  realfy  somewhat  perplexing.     *  Louis  XVIIL  extends 

*  his  benefits  beyond  his  life  !  * — *  and  his  death,  the  object  of 

*  such  just  regrets,  has,  however,  consolidated  the  restoration, 

*  by ' — we  suppose  enabling  his  successor  to  overturn  the  worst 
measure  of  his  reign  ? — no  such  thing ;  but  simply,   •  by  put- 

*  ting  one  reign  between  the  restoration  and  the  accession  of 

*  Charles  X.  '—which  service,  be  it  observed,  the  very  weakest 
and  worst  prince  that  ever  lived  must  just  have  rendered  equal- 
ly to  the  restoration.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  conceived  more 
sickening  than  tliis  mean  style — this  mixture  of  unceasing, 
slavish  adoration  with  childish,  clumsv  conceits,  which  have  no 
one  merit,  nor  any  thing  to  distinguish  them,  except  not  beincr 
obvious.  However,  the  censorship  being  removed,  and  all 
flatterers  being  so  willing  at  least,  if  not  hearty,  M.  Chateau- 
briand is  resolved  to  have  his  fill  of  it. 

<  Charles  X.  may  boast  of  now  being  as  powerful  as  Louis  XIV. 
was ;  of  being  obeyed  with  as  much  zeal  and  as  much  activity  as  the 
most  absduU  Monarch  of  Europe.  To  know  where  we  have  ar- 
rived with  the  Monarchy,  one  must  have  seen  the  Monarch  going  to 
Notre  Dame.    The  whole  of  this  great  people,  in  spite  of  the  incle* 

B2 
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mency  of  the  weather,  saluting  ikeir  King  an  honeback^  who  advanc- 
ed before  his  poorest  subjects  to  take  their  petitions,  with  that  air 
tohich  belongs  onl^  to  ^im— (one  of  the  others  had  said,  it  was  *  the  air 
80  common  to  all  the  Bourbons, '  see  last  extract) — one  must  have 
seen  him  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  the  middle  of  the  National  Guards, 
the  Royal  Guards,  and  SOOjOOO  spectators. — Day  of  power  and  li* 
berty  which  showed  the  Crown  in  all  its  force,  and  which  gave  to 
opinion  its  organs  and  its  independence.  A  King  is  well  placed  ia 
the  middle  of  his  soldiers,  when  he  leaves  to  his  people  all  which 
can  contribute  to  the  dignity  of  roan.  The  sword  is  for  him,  it  can 
destroy  every  thing,  and  he  only  uses  it  for  the  preservation  of  alL 
Thus  the  enthusiasm  was  not  feigned ;  it  was  not  of  that  species 
which  dies  on  the  lips  of  the  hired  beggar^  charged  under  Tyrants  to 
express  the  public  joy,  or  rather  the  public  misery,  the  cries  came 
from  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  where  it  beats  with  force,  when  it  is 
filled  with  love  and  cratitude. ' 

But  here  again,  ne  is  haunted  by  Louis  XVIII. — not  having 
upparently  forgotten  his  last  pampnlet  so  quickly  as  the  publicK 
had ;  and  being  forced  to  admit  indirectly  that  his  late  Majesty 
had  destroyed  the  constitution,  because  he  is  in  the  act  of  laud- 
ing his  present  Majesty  for  reviving  it ;  he  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter way  of  making  it  up  with  the  defunct  and  himself,  than  the 
following  rhapsody,  of  which  part  is  really  incomprehensible, 
and  part  seems  to  imply  that  Louis,  if  he  (fid  destroy  the  char- 
ter, was  only  taking  liberties  with  his  own  handiwork. 

^  If  the  blessings  of  a  people,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  call  down  the 
blessings  of  Heaven,  they  have  descended  on  the  head  of  our  Sove- 
reign and  the  Royal  Family.  Never  was  France  happier,  more  glori-^ 
ous,  or  more  free,  than  on  this  day.  But  at  seeing  this  family  in 
mourning  in  the  midst  of  so  much  joy,  the  mind  turns  tenderly  to- 
,  wards  that  other  monarch,  who  is  not  yet  descended  to  the  tomb  ;  the 
aspect  of  a  multitude,  free  from  every  sort  of  slavery,  and  protected 
by  generous  institutions,  recals  the  memory  of  the  august  author  of 
the  Charter.  What  a  country  is  France  I  The  cities  bring  their  keys 
to  the  funeral  beds  of  their  Generals,  and  the  people  offer  the  hom« 
age  of  their  liberty  on  the  coffin  of  their  Kings  ! ' 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  servility  like  this  presents 
no  very  jutractive  features;  and  is  not  calculated  to  make 
us  enamoured  of  the  Tory  principles,  which  can  thus  de- 
grade their  advocates.  But  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
such  persons  as  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  his  fellows,  are 
not  of  sufllcient  account  either  for  talents  or  respectability,  to 
evince  the  debasing  influence  of  the  tenets  in  question,  we 
shall  add  an  example,  from  our  own  country,  and  in  the  per- 
son of  a  veiy  celebrated  man, — no  less  able,  learned  and  ho- 
nest A  one  than  Lord  Clarendon.  His  talents  and  accomplish- 
mcnUJ  were  undeniably  of  a  high  order;  his  integrity  is  al- 
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lowed  now,  to  have  been  incomiptiblc ;  and  was  adEnJtted  in 
times  much  nearer  his  own,  and  by  persons  of  parties  t{ie  most 
adverse  to  his,  as  Bishop  Burnet.  (History  of  his  Own  TimeSy 
I.  &i.  II.  254.)  Indeed  he  is,  of  all  his  party,  riie  most  libenil 
and  the  least  an  enemy  of  freedom.  The  only  stain  upon  his 
character  undoubtedly  is,  the  slavish  love  of  Royalty  which  had 
taken  such  deep  root  in  his  mind,  as  to  make  it  sometimes  cal- 
lous both  to  honourable  and  to  natural  feelings.  The  instances 
we  are  going  to  give  are  of  unquestionable  autlienticity ;  for  he 
is  himself  the  only  witness  by  whom  we  shall  prove  them. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  his  eldest  and  favourite  daugh- 
ter was  with  child  by  the  King's  brother,  and  presumptive  heir, 
he  relates,  that  he  *  broke  out  into  a  very  immoderate  passion 
^  against  her  wickedness;  and  said  with  all  imaginable  earnest- 

*  ness,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  home  lie  would  turn  her  out  of 

*  his  house  as  a  strumpet,  to  shift  for  herself,  and  would  never 

*  see  her  again ; '  feelings  and  expressions  exceedingly  natural, 
and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rigid  virtue,  which,  so  much 
to  bis  honour,  withheld  him  constantly,  and  almost  alone  of 
the  King's  ministers,  from  ever  visiting  any  of  his  mistresses. 
Bat  no  sooner  was  he  informed  that  it  was  understood  the 
Duke  and  his  daughter  were  privately  married,  and  that  the 
plan  was  to  have  tlie  marriage  declared,  than  the  Tory  pre- 
vailed over  the  father  and  the  man,  and  the  circumstance 
was  regarded  as  aggravating  her  offence  tenfold,  exaspe- 
rating his  own  sufferings,  and  turning  into  bitterness  wnat 
ought  naturally  to  have  been  a  healing  balsam.  <  He  felt 
into  new  commotions,'  (we  cite  his  own  words,  Continua- 
tion, p.  29.),  *  and  said,  if  that  were  true,  (vi^.  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  wholly  blameless  as  far  as  regarded  her  chastity,  be- 
ing the  Duke's  wife),  *  he  was  well  prepared  to  a<lvise  what 
^  was  to  be  done,  that  he  had  much  rather  his  daughter  should 

*  be  the  Duke's  whor^  than  his  wife ;  in  the  former  case,  no- 

*  body  could  blame  him  for  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  for  he 

<  was  not  obligetl  to  keep  a  whore  for  the  greatest  Prince  alive ; 

*  and  the  indignity  to  himself  he  would  submit  to  as  the  pleasure 

*  of  God.  But  ii  there  were  any  reason  to  suspect  the  other,* 
(viz.  that  they  were  lawfully  married),  *  he  was  ready  to  give  a 

*  positive  judgment,  in  which  he  hoped  their  Lordships,  (Or- 
mond  and  Southampton,  ^  his  bosom  friends)  would  concur 

*  with  him,  that  the  King  should  immediately  cause  the  wo- 

*  man  to.be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  to  be  cast  into  a  dungeon, 
*•  under  so  strict  a  guard,  that  no  person  living  should  be  ad- 

<  mitted  to  come  to  her;  and  then,  that  an  act  of  Parliament 
«.  should  be  immediately  passed  for  tlie  cutting' off  her  head,  to 
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*  which  he  would  not  only  give  his  consent,  but  would  very  wil- 

*  lingly  be  the  first  man  that  should  propose  it. ' — *  And  who- 

*  ever  knew  the  man '  (adds  the  noble  author  speaking  of  hinif- 
self )  *  will  believe  that  he  said  all  this  very  heartily.  * 

We  are  accustomed  to  see  the  fanaticks  of  the  same  age  much 
vituperated,  and  more  laughed  at  for  the  excessive  rigour  of 
their  principles,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the  fashionable  im- 
moralities. What  should  we  not  have  heard  of  their  unna- 
tural callousness,  and  phrenzied  enthusiasm,  had  one  of  their 
chiefs  treated  a  daughter  detected  in  the  commission  of  a  real 
enormity,  whether  regarded  in  a  moral  or  religious  point  of 
view,  as  this  flower  oi  the  Cavaliers  treats  his  child,  not  for  any 
immoral  or  irreligious  conduct,  but  for  being  accessary  to  some 
injury  or  inconvenience  brought  upon  the  Crown,  by  manying 
the  King's  brother  ?  Nor  was  this  merely  the  sudden  resolution 
of  the  Chancellor,  taken  up  in  a  moment  of  violence.  When 
the  King,  *  looking  upon  him  with  a  wonderful  benignity, '  de- 
sired him  to  advise  calmly  upon  the  subject,  and  broached  the 
topic  of  the  marriage,  the  answer  he  received  was,  *  Sir,  I  hope 

*  1  need  make  no  apology  to  you  for  myself  and  of  my  own  in 

*  this  matter,  upon  which  I  look  with  so  much  detestation,  that 
^  though  I  could  have  wished  that  your  brother  had  not  thought 
'  it  fit  to  have  put  this  disgrace  upon  me,  I  had  much  rather 

*  submit  and  bear  it  with  all  humility,  than  that  it  should  be 

*  repaired  by  making  her  his  wife;  tne  thought  whereof  I  do  so 
^  much  abominate,  that  I  had  much  rather  see  her  dead,  with 
*'  all  the  infamy  that  is  due  to  her  presumption ; '  and  then  he 
repeated  all  the  advice  about  sending  her  to  the  Tower,  '  be- 
seeching the  King  to  pursue  it, '  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
making  others  *  take  heed  how  they  impudently  ofiended.  * 
When  he  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  marriage  had  been 
validly  solemnized,  he  even  then  still  urged  the  putting  his 
daughter  to  death  by  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  as  the  only  way  of  re- 
medying the  mischief,  (p.  31.) 

The  grateful  return  which  Charles  made  for  all  this  afiection- 
ate  devotion  is  well  known ;  nor  was  bis  father's  treatment  of 
Strafford  more  notable,  though  in  him  it  has  been  more  re- 
marked, because  his  life  coutained  fewer  passages  of  this  kind. 
When  Clarendon  was  impeached,  one  of  the  grand  charges  . 
was  for  advising  the  King  to  govern  by  an  army  without  a  Par- 
liament :  Being  asked  by  the  Duke  whether  it  was  true  or  any. 
thing  like  it,  Charles  answered,  ^  that  he  had  never  given  him  such 
<  counsel  in  his  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  fault  was  that  he 

*  always  insisted  too  much  upon  the  law ;  *  and  the  Duke  ad- 
dingi  asked  \)^hether  be  might  repeat  this  testimony  to  others^ 
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the  King  said,  '  with  all  his  heart.'  The  Duke  did  so  through 
Wren,  his  secretary ;  and  the  effect  of  such  an  authority  was 
manifest  in  obstructing  the  proceedings  against  Clarendon. 
Charles  was  now  informed  by  the  opposite  party,  that  Wren's 
communications  were  likely  to  save  Clarendon  from  the  charges 
of  treason  altogether ; — *  to  which  his  Majesty  answered,  that 

*  Wren  was  a  lying  fellow,  and  that  he  had  never  held  any 
^  such  discourse  with  his  brother. '  The  King  then  complained 
to  the  Duke  of  Wren's  discourses ;  but  James  avowed  himself 
as  the  author,  and  asserted,  that  his  brother  had  not  only  said 
every  thing  as  reported,  but  had  given  leave  to  divulge  it.  The 
only  answer  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  make,  was,  that  ^  he 

*  should  be  hereafter  more  careful  of  what  he  said  to  him. '  He 
then  succeeded  in  making  Clarendon  leave  the  country,  and 
gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  banishing  him,  and  forbidding  all 
persons  to  hold  any  communication  with  him. 

That  such  treatment  should  never  draw  from  the  noble  pen- 
man one  harsh  expression  respecting  Charles,  is  perhaps  only 
an  evidence  of  his  extraordinary  magnanimity.  That  it  should 
not  incline  him  to  paint  his  character  in  its  real  colours,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  proof,  that  his  loyalty  interfered  with  his 
duty  as  an  historian.  But  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  injustice, 
cruelty,  treachery,  and  black  ingratitude,  Clarendon  should 
stoop  to  indite  the  letter  which  he  has  recorded  against  him- 
self, can  only  be  credited,  because  he  is  the  witness,f»and  only 
explained  by  supposing  that  love  of  monarchy  had  destroyed. 
Hot  indeed  the  love  of  virtue,  but  certainly  the  honest  pride 
which  forms  its  natural  accompaniment.  To  what  a  pitch  of 
servile  adoration  towards  a  fellow- creature,  and  one  too  of  the 
most  worthless  of  his  species,  must  so  powerful  a  mind  as  Cla- 
rendon's have  been  humbled,  when  he  could  bring  himself  thua 
to  write  !  *  I  am  so  broken  under  the  daily  insupportable  in- 
^  stances  of  your  Majesty's  terrible  displeasure,  that  I  know  not 

*  what  to  do,  hardly  what  to  wish. ' — *  God  knows  I  am  inno- 

*  cent  as  I  ought  to  be.  But  alas !  your  Majesty's  declared 
^  anger  and  indignation  deprives  me  of  the  comfort  and  support 

*  even  of  my  own  innocence,  and  exposes  me  to  the  rage  and 

*  fury  of  those  who  have  some  excuse  for  being  my  enemies ; 

*  whom   I  have  sometimes  displeased,  when  (and   only  then) 

*  your  Majesty  believed  them  not  to  be  your  friends.     I  hope 

*  they  may  be  changed;  I  am  sure  I  am  not,  but  have  the 
'  same  duty,  passion,  and  affection  for  you,  that  I  had  when 

*  you  thought  it  most  unquestionable,  and  which  was  and  is  as 

*  great  as  ever  man  had  for  any  mortal  creature.  I  should 
^  ^ic  in  peace  (and  truly  I  do  heartily  wish  that  God  Almighty 
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<  would  Tree  yoo  from  further  trouble  by  taking  me  to  htmBcIf) 

*  if  1  could  know  or  guess  at  the  ground  of  your  displeasure.  * — 
'  As  1  have  hope  in  heaven,  I  have  never  willingly  offended 

*  your  Mujcsty  in  my  life,  and  do  upon  my  knees  beg  your 

*  pardon  for  any  over-bold  or  saucy  expressions  1  have  ever 
'  used  to  you;  which  being  a  natural  disease  in  old  servants 

*  who  have  received  too  much  countenance, '  &c.— *  1  hope 
'  your  Majesty  believes  that  the  sharp  chastisement  I  have  re- 

*  ceived  from  the  best  naCured  and  most  bountiful  maKter  in 

*  the  world,  and  whose  kindness  alone  made  my  condition  these 

*  many  years  supportable,  has  both  enough  mortified  me  as  to 

*  this  world,  and  that  1  have  not  the  presumption,  or  the  madness 
'  to  imagine,  or  desire,  ever  to  be  admitted  to  any  employment 
'  or  trust  again : '  and  he  concludes  by  imploring  the  King  to 
be  allo'wed  '  to  spend  the  small  remainder  of  his  life  in  some 

*  parts  beyond  the  seas,  never  to  return,  where  he  may  pray 

*  for  tlie  King,  and  never  su0er  the  least  diminution  in  nis  du- 

*  ty  or  obedience. '  {(Jlarendon,  p.  45S.)     Ail  this  is  recorded 

*  for  the  information  of  his  children,  who  will  6nd  in  it  nothing 

*  that  can  make  them  ashamed  of  their  father's  memory. '  [lb. 
p.  2.) 

The  King's  detestable  conduct  is  ascribed  by  Bishop  Bur- 
net to   the  *  perpetual   railing  of  the  mistress  and  the  whole 

*  bedchamber  at  him. ' — '  Princes, '  he  remarks,  '  are  so  little 

*  sensible  of  merit  or  great  services,  that  they  sacrifice  their 

*  best  servants  not  only  when  their  affairs  seem  to  re<]uire  it^  - 

*  but  to  gratify  the  humours  of  a  mistress,  or  the  passion  of  a 

*  risinc  fevourite. '  (I.  Sa?.}  Now,  without  any  leaning  towards 
Republican  principles,  and  with  a  rational  conviction  that, 
upon  a  balance  of  good  and  evil,  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  a  limited  monarchy,  at  least  In  Europe,  it  may  be  reasonably 

annals  of  any  commonwealth  in  modern 
melancholy  a  proof  of  the  power  of  po^ 
ebase  its  victim  as  we  have  just  been  con- 
se  of  a  man  remarkable  in  almost  all  the 
life  for  a  strong  understanding  and  unde- 

18  of  comparing  the  effects  produced  by 
of  Toryism  with  those  which  flow  from 
ivotion  to  the  free  Institutions  of  a  com- 
:  contrast  the  demeanour  of  Lord  Claren- 
men  as  Colonel  Hutchinson,  one  of  those 
;  to  die. '  That  he  was  warmly  attached  to 
in  question  able ;  he  belonged  to  their  sect ; 
le  of  the  vast  merits  of  tneir  loulersi  o^il 
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felt  the  utmost  p-atitude  to  Cromwdl  for  tlie  incalculable  ser- 
vices which,  in  his  better  days,  he  rendered  to  the  cause.  Yet 
all  his  gratitude,  his  habits  of  hearty  cooperation  to  attain 
a  grand,  and  once  a  common  object,  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  man's  extraordinary  talents — all  could  not  blind  him  to  his 
dangerous  designs,  or  reconcile  him  to  bear,  for  an  instant,  with 
bis  desertion  ol  his  principles.  He  became  his  adversary,  but 
an  open  and  a  manly  one;  and,  abhorring  as  he  did  the  course 
be  had  plunged  into,  himself  still  an  enthusiast  for  liberty,  he 
yet  gave  him  indirectly  buch  inf(>rmation  of  a  plot  which  he  ac- 
cidentally became  acquainted  with,  as  proved  the  means  of  sav- 
ing him  from  the  conspirators. 

I^  again,  a  contrast  were  wanted  to  the  servile  t^pirit  display- 
ed by  tne  French  Royalists  in  the  present  day,  we  should  look 
to  the  interesting  spectacle,  now  exhibited  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, of  honest  and  enlightened  affection  for  their  ancient  bene- 
nctor  and  fellow-soldier  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  will 
own,  that,  to  us,  there  is  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the 
enthusiasm  which  that  great  naUon  has  shown  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  truly  venerable  person  who  seeks,  in  their  affections,  a 
temporary  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. No  man  can  be  named  who  has,  through  a  long  life, 
acted  with  more  undeviating  integrity,  and  who,  with  more 
strict  consistenqr,  has  pursued  his  course  of  devotion  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty,  and  opposed  all  despotism,  whether 
exercised  by  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  or  by  those  successors  to 
bis  throne  whose  powers  form  so  mighty  a  contrast  with  their 
stations.  La  Fayette  may  have  fallen  into  errors;  in  flying 
from  one  danger,  he  did  not  perceive  that  liberty  might  have  a 
double  hazard  to  encounter,  both  from  oppression  and  from  con- 
quest; but  faults  he  has  never  been  charged  with  by  any  whose 
good  opinion  deserves  his  regard ;  and  the  honours  which  he 
has  received  in  America  are  as  entirely  due  to  the  inflexible 
virtue  of  his  riper  years,  and  his  willing  sacrifice  of  himself  oa 
all  Y>cca&ions  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  his  own  country,  as  they 
are  peculiarly  fit  to  hail  his  reappearance  in  a  country  which 
the  generous  devotion  of  his  younger  ilays  had  helped  to  make 
a  powerful  state  of  a  few  dependent  colonies.  He  roust  be  far 
gone  in  the  servile  feelings  of  French  Royalism  who  can  read, 
without  a  blush,  the  productions  we  have  cited  in  this  article; 
but  no  friend  of  liberal  principles  can  feel  any  thing  but  sympa- 
thy and  pride  in  following  the  progress  of  this  great  patriot 
through  the  United  States,  even  where  its  details  are  recorded 
with  the  least  reserve,  and  by  the  most  ordinary  chroniclers  of 
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Among  the  strange  sights  of  the  present  day,  connected  with 
this  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  solemn  mockery 
lately  performed  at  Paris  by  the  orders,  it  is  said,  though  it 
seems  hardly  credible,  of  the  English  Government,  in  removing 
the  remains  of  James  II.,  and  depositing  them  in  a  new  church* 
There  was  something  intelligible  and  consistent  in  the  restor- 
ed government  of  France  ordering  funeral  rites  to  be  celebrat** 
ed  for  Louis  XVI.  and  his  unfortunate  Queen.  Nor  could 
any  one  have  greatly  blamed  Charles  II.  in  this  country,  had 
he  done  something  of  the  same  kind  upon  his  returning,  in- 
stead of  basely  insulting  the  ashes  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Some  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  remains 
of  Charles  1.  were  discovered  at  Windsor;  and  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary,  perhaps  not  considered  very  expedient,  to 
l)estow  any  funereal  honours  upon  the  dust  of  him  whom  the 
Church  of  England,  in  her  great  loyalty  and  (we  good  Presby- 
lerians  are  bound  to  add)  idolatry,  denominates  the  Blessed 
Martyr  of  Almighty  God — a  Saint 'who  followed  the  steps  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  shedding  of  whose  blood  nothing  but  ibe 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God  can  expiate.  Whence  comes  it  to 
pass,  then,  that  such  singular  respect  should  have  been  paid  to 
the  remains  of  him  whom  the  same  Church  stigmatizes  as  a 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  enemy  of  herself  and  the  State,  and  for  de« 
liverance  from  whose  Popish  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  those  that  dethroned  him,  she  periodically  of- 
fers up  unfeigned  thanks  ?  Those  expressions,  indeed,  seem  to 
have  been  wholly  forgotten  by  the  conductors  of  this  strange  so* 
lemnity.  He  who  was  driven  from  the  throne  into  exile  for  his 
misgovernment,  and  deemed  by  his  criminality  to  have  for- 
^ited  the  crown,  is  treated  as  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  one  to 
whom  nothing  worse  than  bad  fortune  could  be  imputed.  *  Re- 
*  liquise  Jacob!  II.  qui  in  secundo  civitatis  gradu  clarus  trium* 
'  phis,  inprimo  infelicior; '  and  the  King,  who  owes  his  crown 
to  the  resistance  which  our  ancestors  made  against  this  tyrant, 
is  represented  as  ordering  to  be  paid  honours  due  to  the  Royal 
race, — *  quo  decet  honore  in  stirpem  regiam  !  *  But  his  issue 
were  as  much  entitled  to  Royal  honours,  because  they  were  as 
much  of  the  Royal  stock  as  himself;  and  yet  the  Parliament, 
King  and  all,  of  this  country,  thought  fit  to  set  a  price  upon 
their  heads.  It  really  looks  as  if  there  were  some  foolish  Tories 
about  the  court,  who  deemed  the  title  of  the  Royal  Family,  un- 
der the  Act  of  Settlement,  less  firm  than  it  would  be,  if  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  Charles  I.'s  youngesfi 
daughter,  were  extinct,   and  those  of  his  sister,  the  Queen  of 

Bohemia,  could  claim  by  the  exploded  hereditary  title  Vfhich 

1  .  -  .         •  ^- 
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the  Rerolution  1688  has  forever  set  aside.  Yet,  strange  to 
tell,  those  very  persons  seem  to  have  the  greatest  horror  of 
every  thing  like  Popery,  and,  from  a  senseless  enmity  to  a 
mere  name,  are  perpetuating  the  misgovernment  and  the  misery 
of  a  third  part  of  the  King's  dominions.  The  whole  ceremo- 
nial upon  the  occasion  we  are  alluding  to,  was  of  course  purely 
Popish,  accompanied  with  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased, 
and,  as  the  accounts  add,  with  ^  all  the  solemnities,  so  power- 
^  ful  in  their  effect,  which  distinguish  the  Catholic  Church  ser- 
'  vice. '  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  from  this,  that  no  preju- 
dice against  Popery  having  stood  in  the  way  of  the  King's  ser- 
vants honouring  the  memory  of  a  dethroneid  tyrant,  none  will 
now  prevent  their  adopting  those  measures  necessary  to  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  indeed  the  safety,  df  the  empire.  * 

It  may  afibrd  a  fit  conclusion  to  these  reflexions,  if  we  appeal 
to  the  great  established  fountains  of  Tory  doctrine  for  a  state- 
ment of  what  it  consists  in,  and  of  what  our  modern  friends  of 
High  Church  principles  would  bring  us  back  to.  The  &mous 
decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1683,  passed  immedi- 
ately after,  and  in  support  of,  those  judicial  murders,  as  the 
Legislature  afterwards  termed  them,  which  destroyed  Russell 
and  Sidney,  speaks  the  deliberate  sentiments  of  that  learned 
and  loyal  body ;  and  the  Cambridge  address  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  two  years  before,  indicates  an 
almost  equal  proficiency  in  the  most  slavish  principles.  The 
Oxonian  doctors  denounce,  as  the  cause  of  the  dangers  to  which 
*•  the  breath  of  their  nostrils,  the  Anointed  of  me  Lord, '  is 
exposed  ;  and  *  decree,  judge,  and  declare  to  be  false,  seditious, 
^  and  impious,  heretical  and  blasphemous, '  all  the  doctrines 
in  which  the  grounds  of  civil  liberty  are  contained  ;  not  only  the 
propositions,  that  civil  authority  is  derived  from  the  people ; 
and  that  there  is  a  virtual  compact  between  the  prince  and 
the  people ;  and  that  governors  becoming  tyrants  forfeit  their 
right  to  govern ;  but  the  propositions,  that  the  Sovereignty  in 
England  is  in  the  Three  Estates ;  that  self-preservation  may  be- 
come the  overruling  motive  with  the  people ;  and  that  a  title  to 
the  Crown,  derived  by  descent,  may  be  set  aside  by  the  consent 
of  the  realm.  And  they  explicitely  enjoin  all  persons  having  the 
care  of  youth,  *  diligently  to  instruct  them  in  that  most  necesr 

*  We  shall  now  expect  to  be  informed  of  the  inscription  tubstir 
tuted  for  that  which  was  not  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  the  remain^ 
of  her  late  Majesty — one  of  the  immediate  branches  of  the  '  Stirp^ 
Rrgia, '  by  blood  as  well  as  marriage,  and  whose  title  had  never  beeif 
^kte^ted  by  Parliament — like  that  of  James  If. 
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*  sary  doctrine,  which  in  a  manner  is  the  badge  and  characier  of 

*  the  Church  of  England^  of  submitting  to  every  onlituuice  of 

*  man  for  the  Lord's  sflke,  whether  it  be  unto  the  kinff  as  sti^ 
^  prc-me,  or  unto  governors  sent  by  him ;  teaching  tliat  this 

*  submission  and  obedience  is  to  be  clear,  absohtte,  and  witli- 

*  out  exception  of  any  state  or  oriler  of  inen»*  They  were 
likewise  pleased  to  onler  the  book*-  containing  these  doctrines 
to  be  burnt  publicly,  and  to  foH>id  the  perusal  of  them  under 
severe  penalties.      The  Cambridge  doctors  avow  their  *  belief 

*  that  our  kings  derive  not  tlieir  |>ower  from  the  people,  but 

*  from  God  %  thattt)  him  only  they  are  accountable;  that  it  l)e- 

*  longs  not  to  subjects  either  to  create  or  censure,  but  to  ho- 

*  nour  and  obey  their  sovereign,  who  comes  to  be  so  by  a  fun- 

*  damental,  hereditary  right  of  succession,  which  no  religion^ 

*  no  law,  no  fault  or  forfeiture,  can  alter  or  dirainislu  * 

The  fate  of  those  most  dutiful  and  devoted  bodies,  is  eminently 
instructive  to  all  time-servers.  Having  pronounced  unqualified 
obedience  to  be  the  duty  of  all  subjects,  the  men  of  Oxford 
were  in  little  more  than  a  year  commanded  by  the  King  to  ex- 
pel Locke  ;  and  after  some  time  spent  in  shufning  and  attempt^ 
mg  to  escape,  they  complied  with  this  infamous  requisition.  la 
less  than  four  years  after  their  digest  of  servility  had  been  com* 
pleted  and  promulgated,  its  authors  were  again  called  upon  U> 
practise  their  odious  doctrines^  by  choosing  a  man  recommend* 
ed  by  the  Sovereign,  but  disqualified  by  their  statutes.  Having 
condemned  all  resistance  whatever  as  impious  and  unchristian, 
ihey  were  the  first  who  resisted  the  tyrant ;  and  having  an* 
nounced,  that  whoever  maintained  the  right  to  deprive  a  king 
for  any  reason  whatever,  of  his  Crown,  or  to  exclude  his  heir, 
merited  damnation,  they  themselves  melted  their  plate  to  assist 
the  Prince,  who  came  to  dethrone  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
exclude  his  son  from  the  succession  !  Their  famous  decree 
was  afterwards,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  buirnt  by  the 
bands  of  the  common  hangman  ;  but  this  act  of  public  justice 
did  not  prevent  tliem  from  adliering  strenuously  to  the  pro- 
scribed doctrines  in  theory,  and  all  tne  while  opposing  the  mo- 
narch defactOy  for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  held  his  au- 
thority from  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  was  placed  at  the 
bead  of  a  free  government.  1  he  like  misfortune  befel  Cam- 
bridge. An  order  being  issued  by  the  King  to  confer  a  degree 
upon  a  monk,  they  who  so  lately  nad  maintained,  that  *  to  sub- 

*  jects  it  belongs  only  to  honour  and  obey  their  sovereign,  * 
refused  to  comply,  and  were,  in  conformity  with  tlieir  own  prin- 
ciples, punished  for  the  contempt.  After  the  Revolution,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  held  opinions  much  more  consonant 
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to  the  principles  of  free  governhients  thaii  the  sister  Univer- 
sity. * 

if  we  are  asketl,  why  we  dwell  at  such  length  upon  the  re- 
probation due  to  doctrines  which  hardly  any  one,  in  this  country 
at  least,  will  in  the  present  dav  openly  avow;  we  answer,  that, 
of  late  years,  the  number  and  station  of  tlwsc  who  do  venture 
upon  such  avowal  has  sensibly  increased  ;  ami  that,  at  all  events, 
they  are  secretly  cherished  by  many,  and  systematically  acted 
u}>on  by  still  more,  who  never  have  stattxl  (hem  to  tlieir  own 
minds  in  terms,  but  who  nevertheless,  by  adhering  to  the  spirit 
of  tl^»,  have  grievously  injured,  and  still  continue  to  injure, 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  A  blim^  servile  obedience 
to  whatever  the  personal  wishes  of  tlie  reigning  sovereign  may 
be  supposed  to  dictate,  is  a  very  natural  corollary  from  the 
proposition,  tliat  kings  have  rights  as  individuals  wholly  inde- 
|)endeHt  of  their  relation  to  the  stiite,  as  depositaries  of  a  pub- 
lic trust;  that  tlie  prince  is  tlie  object  of  regard  for  his  own 
sake;  and  holds  his  powers  for  his  own  atlvantage,  not  for  that 
of  his  neople.  How  fruitful  in  mischiel'  has  this  corollary 
proved  1  The  American  war  nearly  in  whole,  the  French  war 
in  great  part,  the  misgovernment  ainl  wretchedness  of  Ireland 

•  Writers  of  the  most  opposite  parlies  agree  in  iheir  opinions  of  the 
Oxford  decree.  Mr  Fox  charges  it  wiih  coiKiemiiing  *  every  pria- 
^  cipic  upon  which  the  constitution  of  this  or  any  other  free  country 

*  can  maintain  it«elf. *  (p.51.)  And  Hume  ( VIII.  199.)  says,  ia 
nearly  the  same  terms,  that  it '  condemns  some  doctrines  which  they 
'  denominated  republican,  but  which  indeed  are,  most  of  then,  ike 
*■  only  tenets  on  which  liberty  and  a  limited  constitution  can  be  found* 
^  cd. '  He,  however,  is  careful  to  keep  very  much  in  generals,  and 
gives  noae  of  the  preposterous  assertions  of  the  decree.  The  reader 
will  find  it  at  lengtli  in  IVoodroWt  II.  App.  No.  xci. ;  and  part  of  the 
Cambridge  Address  is  in  Neat*s  Histoty  nf  the  Puritans,  II.  p.  585« 
Mr  Fox*8  remarks  upon  the  Oxford  decree  are  worthy  of  all  accep« 
tation ;  and  Hunic*8  joining  in  condemning  it,  aflTords  one  instance 
among  many  others,  to  show,  that  the  doctrines  of  Toryism,  in  their 
naked  deformity,  will  shock  many  a  one  who  is  prepared  to  embrace 
tliem,  when  clothed  with  some  thin  disguise ;  or  that,  presented  to 
him  all  at  once,  he  will  reject  them,  though  ready  enough  to  take 
them  piecemeal.  *  Sudi '  (says  Mr  Fox,  in  the  honest  indignation 
of  his  heart),  '  such  are  the  absurdities  whicli  men  are  not  a>hamed 

*  to  utter,  in  order  to  cast  odious  imputations  upon  their  adversaries; 

*  and  such  the  manner  in  which  churchmen  will  abuse,  when  it  suits 
'  their  policy,  the  holy  name  of  that  religion,  wiiose  first  precept  is 

*  to  love  one  another,  for  the  pulpo^e  oi'  teaching  us  to  hale  our 

*  neighbours  with  more  than  ordinary  rancour. ' 
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nlmost  altogether,  hare  been  its  hateful  progeny.  The  preju*^ 
dices  of  the  late  King  were  for  years  avowedly  the  reason  with 
many  for  opposing  measures  which  they  deemed  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  state  !  Some  had  the  hardihood  even  to  say  so 
openly  in  their  places  in  Parliament — a  pitch  of  contempt  for 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  constitution  never  reached,  at 
]east:in  so  downright  a  fashion,  by  the  Tories  of  Filmer's  and 
Sacheverell's  times.  *  Deference  to  the  monarch's  feelings, ' 
was  the  prevailing  objection  for  a  long  while  to  our  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  South  American  question.  It  was  said  by  the 
court  sycophants,  that  '  his  Majesty  naturally  must  be  averse 

*  to  any  interference  with  colonies,  after  what  he  had  himself 

*  suffered  in  North  America. '  But  besides  that  some  such 
notions  are  abundantly  familiar  in  certain  quarters  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  influence  in  all  probability  the  policy  of  the 
country,  both  towards  Ireland  and  South  America,  from  the 
impression  that  those  who  are  near  the  Throne  inherit  the  pre- 
judices of  its  last  occupant,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  same 
principles  of  high  Toryism  are  working  in  favour  of  the  great- 
est danger  this  country's  independence  was  ever  exposed  to, — 
the  conspiracy  of  foreign  despots  against  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. We  verily  believe,  that  if  all  Great  Britain  were  polled, 
not  a  hundred  sincere  voices  would  be  raised  in  favour  of  that 
unprincipled  league :  But  there  are  many  persons  whose  hatred 
of  it  is  kept  within  very  moderate  limits ;  and  not  a  few  who 
are  ready  to  apologize  for  it,  as  far  as  they  dare,  by  the  know- 
ledge that  it  is  a  favourite  with  persons  of  all  but  the  highest 
station ;  and  they  will,  at  least,  though  indirectly  and  under 
various  pretences,  thwart  every  attempt  to  expose  its  machina- 
tions, and  to  prepare  for  resisting  them !  An  affectation  6f 
courtly  principles  is  becoming  more  prevalent  than  formerly, 
among  certain  politicians  who  used  to  be  satisfied  with  support- 
ing bad  measures  because  they  were  in  place,  or  dependants  on 
placemen,  without  pretending  that  they  did  so  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Tories,  who  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
treated  as  rebels.  Much  nonsense  has  been  consequently  pro- 
mulgated in  various  forms — from  plain  statement  of  what  is 
inconsistent  with  fact,  to  highflown  affected  romance ;  and  it 
may  prove  a  wholesome  exercise  to  look  now  and  tlien  at  the 
real  nature  of  the  principles  in  question,  and  the  effects  they 
produce  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  act  under  their  influence, 
whoever  has  read  the  preceding  pages  will  probably  admit, 
that  those  persons  do  not  display  very  great  claims  to  respect ; 
and  will  be  apt  to  feel  but  little  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  a  sys- 
tem, the  fruits  of  which  are  so  disgusting. 
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Art.  II.  1.  Sketches  rf  India,  Written  by  an  Officer,  for 
Fire-Side  Travellers  at  Home.  Second  Edition,  with  Alter- 
ations.    8vo.     pp.  358.     London,  1824. 

ft.  Semes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  Sketches  of  India,  and  Recollections  of  the  Penin- 
sula.    6vo.     pp.  452.     London,  1824. 

HPhese  are  very  amiable  books  : — and,  besides  the  good  sen- 
-■"  timents  they  contain,  they  are  very  pleasing  specimens  of  a 
sort  of  travel-writing,  to  which  we  have  often  regretted  that  so 
few  of  those  who  roam  loose  about  the  world  will  now  conde- 
scend— we  mean  a  brief  and  simple  notice  of  what  a  person  of 
ordinary  information  may  see  and  feel  in  passing  through  a 
new  country,  which  he  visits  without  any  learned  preparation, 
and  traverses  without  any  particular  object.  There  are  indi- 
viduals, no  doubt,  who  travel  to  better  purpose,  and  collect 
more  weighty  informations-exploring,  and  recording  as  they 
go,  according  to  their  several  habits  and  measures  of  learning, 
the  mineralogy,  antiquities,  or  statistics  of  the  different  regions 
they  survey.  But  the  greater  part  even  of  intelligent  wander- 
ers are  neither  so  ambitious  in  their  designs,  nor  so  industrious 
in  their  execution ; — and,  as  most  of  those  who  travel  for  plea- 
sure, and  find  pleasure  in  travelling,  are  found  to  decline  those 
tasks  which  might  enrol  them  among  the  contributors  to  sci- 
ence, while  they  turned  all  their  movements  into  occasions  of 
laborious  study,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think,  that  a  lively  and 
succinct  account  of  what  actually  delighted  them,  will  be  more 
generally  agreeable  than  a  digest  of  the  information  they  might 
have  acquired.  We  would  by  no  means  undervalue  the  re- 
searches of  moi*e  learned  and  laborious  persons,  especially  in 
countries  rarely  visited  :  But,  for  common  readers,  their  discus- 
sions require  too  much  previous  knowledge,  and  too  painful  an 
effort  of  attention.  They  are  not  books  of  travels,  in  short, 
but  works  of  science  and  philosophy  ;  and  as  the  principal  de- 
light of  travelling  consists  in  the  impressions  which  we  receive, 
almost  passively,  from  the  presentment  of  new  objects,  and  the 
reflections  to  which  they  spontaneously  give  rise,  so  the  most 
delightful  books  of  travels  should  be  those  that  give  us  back 
these  impressions  in  their  first  freshness  and  simplicity,  and 
excite  us  to  follow  out  the  train  of  feelings  and  reflection  into 
which  they  lead  us,  by  the  direct  and  unpretending  manner  in 
which  they  are  suggested.  By  aiming  too  ambitiously  at  in-*- 
struction  and  research,  this  charm  is  lost ;  and  we  often  close 
these  copious  dissertations  and  details,  needlessly  digested  in 
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the  form  of  a  journal,  without  having  the  least  idea  how  *a)e,  or 
any  other  ordinary  person,  would  have  felt  as  companions  of 
the  iourney — ^thoroughly  convinced,  certainly,  that  we  should 
not  have  occupied  ourselves  as  the  writers  before  us  seem  to 
have  been  occupied,  and  pretty  well  satisfied,  afler  all,  that 
they  themselves  were  not  so  occupied  during  the  most  agree- 
able hours  of  their  wanderings,  and  had  omitted  in  their  books 
what  they  would  most  frequently  recall  in  their  moments  of  en- 
joyment and  leisure. 

Nor  are  these  records  of  superficial  observation  to  be  dis- 
dained as  productive  of  entertainment  only,  or  altogether 
barren  of  instruction.  Very  often  the  surface  presents  all 
that  is  really  worth  considering — or  all  that  we  are  capable 
of  understanding; — and  our  observer,  we  are  taking  it  for 
granted,  is,  though  no  great  philosopher,  an  intelligent  and 
educated  man — looking  curiously  at  all  that  presents  itself,  and 
making  such  passing  inquiries  as  may  satisfy  a  reasonable  cu- 
riosity, without  greatly  disturbing  his  indolence  or  delaying  his 
progress.  Many  themes  of  reflection  and  topics  of  interest  will 
be  thus  suggested,  which  more  elaborate  and  exhausting  dis- 
cussions would  have  strangled  in  the  birth — while,  in  the  va- 
riety and  brevity  of  the  notices  which  such  a  scheme  of  writ- 
ing implies,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  not  only  more  agreeably 
excited,  but  is  furnished,  in  the  long-run,  with  more  materials 
ibr  thinking,  and  solicited  to  more  lively  reflections,  than  by  any 
quantity  of^exact  knowledge  on  plants,  stones,  ruins,  manufac* 
tures,  or  history. 

Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  merit  and  the  charm  of  the  volumes 
before  us.  They  place  us  at  once  by  the  side  of  the  author — and 
bringbefore  our  eyes  and  minds  the  scenes  he  has  passed  through, 
and  the  feelings  they  suggested.  In  this  hist  particular,  in- 
deed, we  are  entirely  at  his  mercy ;  and  we  are  afraid  he  some- 
times makes  rather  an  unmerciful  use  of  his  power.  It  is 
one  of  the  hazards  of  this  way  of  writing,  that  it  binds  us  up  in 
the  strictest  intimacy  and  closest  companionship  with  tlie  autnor* 
Its  attraction  is  in  its  direct  personal  sympathy — and  its  dan- 
ger in  the  temptation  it  holds  out  to  abuse  it.  It.  enables  us  to 
share  the  grand  spectacles  with  which  tlie  traveller  is  delight- 
ed— but  compels  us  in  a  manner  to  share  also  in  the  sentiments 
with  which  he  is  pleased  to  connect  them.  For  the  privilege 
of  seeing  with  his  eyes,  we  must  generally  renounce  that  of 
using  our  own  judgment — and  submit  to  adopt  implicitly  the 
tone  of  feeling  which  he  has  found  most  congenial  with  the  scene. 

On  the  present  occasion,  we  must  say,  the  reader,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  fortunate.     The  author,  though  an  officer  in 
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the  King's  service,  and  not  without  professional  predilections, 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  speculative,  sentimental,  saintly  sort 
of  person — with  a  taste  for  the  picturesque,  a  poetical  cast  of 
diction,  and  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  principles  of  philan- 
thropy and  habits  of  affection : — And  if  there  is  something  of 
Jadaiie  now  an4  then  in  his  sentiments,  and  something  of  af- 
fectation in  his  style,  it  is  no  more  than  we  can  easily  forgive^ 
in  consideration  of  his  brevity,  his  amiableness,  and  varietv* 

The  *  Sketches  of  India, '  a  loose  printed  octavo  oi  350 
pages,  is  the  least  interesting  perhaps  of  the  two  volumes  now 
beiore  us-^hough  sufficiently  marked  with  all  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  author.  It  may  be  as  well  to  let  him  bemn  at 
the  beginning.  ^  ^   . 

*  On  the  lutemdon  of  July  the  10th,  1818,  our  vessel  dropped 
anchor  in  Madras  Roads,  ^fter  a  fine  run  of  three  months  and  ten 
days  from  the  Mothefbank* — How  changed  the  scene!  how  great 
the  contrast! — Ryde,  and  its  little  snug  dwellings,  with  slated  or 
thatched  roofs,  its  neat  gardens,  its  green  and  sloping  shores*-* 
Madras  and  its  naked  fort,  noble-looking  buildings,  tall  columns^ 
lofly  verandahs,  and  terraced  roofs.  The  city>  large  and  crowded, 
on  a  flat  site  ;  a  low  sandy  beach,  and  a  foaming  surf.  The  road- 
stead there^  alive  with  beautiful  yachts^  light  wherries,  and  tight- 
built  fishing  barks.  Here^  black,  shapeless  Massoolah  boats,  with 
their  naked  crews  singing  the  same  wild  (yet  not  unpleasing)  air,  to 
which,  for  ages,  the  dangerous  surf  they  fearlessly  ply  o?er  has  been 
rudely  responsive. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  and  strange  sensations  which,' 
as  I  went  peacefully  forward,  the  new  objects  in  nature  excited 
in  my  bosom.  The  rich,  broad-leaved  plantain ;  the  gracefully 
drooping  bamboo ;  the  cocoa  nut,  with  that  mat-like  looking  bind- 
ing for  every  branch ;  the  branches  themselves  waving  with  a 
feathery  motion  in  the  wind ;  the  bare  lofty  trunk  and  fan-leaf  of 
the  tall  palm  ;  the  slender  and  elegant  stem  of  the  areca;  the  large 
aloes  ;  the  prickly  pear  ;  the  stately  banian  with  drop  branches,  here 
fibrous  and  pliant,  there  strong  and  columnar,  supporting  its  giant 
arms,  and  forming  around  the  parent  stem  a  grove  of  beauty ;  and 
among  these  wonders,  birds,  all  strange  in  plumage  and  in  note,  save 
the  parroquet  (at  home,  the  lady's  pet- bird  in  a  gilded  cage),  here 
spreading  his  bright  green  wings  in  happy  fearless  flight,  and  giving 
his  natural  and  untaught  scream.  It  was  late  and  dark  when  we 
reached  Poonamallee ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  our  march  we 
had  heavy  rain.  We  found  no  fellow-countryman  to  welcome  us  : 
But  the  me^s-room  was  open  and  lighted,  a  table  laid,  and  a  crowd 
of  smart,  roguish-looking  natives,  seemed  waiting  our  arrival  to  seek 

service Drenched  to  the  skin,  without  changes  of  linen,  or  any 

bedding,  we  sat  down  to  the  repast  provided ;  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  found  in  India;  perhaps,  at  the  moment,  a  more 
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ipheerful  party  than  ours. — Four  or  five  clean-looking  natives,  in 
white  dressesi  with  red  or  white  turbans,  earrings  of  gold,  or  with 
emerald  drops,  and  large  silver  signet  rings  on  their  fingers,  crowded 
.round  each  chair,  and  watched  our  every  glance,  to  anticipate  our 
wishes.  Curries,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  all  new  to  us,  were  tasted 
and  pronounced  upon  ;  and  after  a  meal,  of  which  every  one  seemed 
to  partake  with  grateful  good  humour,  we  lay  down  for  the  night. 
One  attendant  brought  a  small  carpet,  another  a  mat,  others  again  a 
sheet  or  counterpane,  till  all  were  provided  with  something ;  and 
thus  closed  our  first  evening  in  India — The  morning  scene  was  very 
ludicrous.  Here,  a  barber,  uncalled  for,  was  shaving  a  man  as  he 
still  lay  dozing ;  there,  another  was  cracking  the  joints  of  a  man 
half- dressed ;  here  were  two  servants,  one  pouring  water  on,  the 
other  washing,  a  Saheb's  hands.  In  spite  of  my  efforts  to  prevent 
them,  two  well-dressed  men  were  washing  my  feet ;  and  near  me  waa 
a  lad  dexterously  putting  on  the  clothes  of  a  sleepy  brother  officer, 
as  if  he  had  been  an  infant  under  his  care !— There  was  much  in  all 
this  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  a  great  deal,  I  confess,  to  pain  the  heart 
pf  a  free-bom  Englishman.' — Sketches  of  India,  pp.  3—10. 

With  all  this  profusion  of  attendance,  the  march  of  a  British 
officer  in  India  seems  a  matter  rather  of  luxury  than  fatigue. 

'  Marching  in  this  country  is  certainly  pleasant,  although  perhaps 
you  rise  too  early  for  comfort.  An  hour  before  daybreak  you  mount 
your  horse ;  and,  travelling  at  an  easy  pace,  reach  your  ground  be- 
fore the  sun  has  any  power ;  and  find  a  small  tent  pitched  with 
breakfast  ready  on  the  table.  Your  large  tent  follows  with  couch 
and  baggage,  carried  by  bullocks  and  coolies;  and  before  nine 
o'clock,  you  may  be  washed,  dressed,  and  employed  with  your  books, 
pen,  or  pencil.  Mats,  made  of  the  fragrant  roots  of  the  Cuscus 
grass,  are  hung  before  the  doors  of  your  tent  to  windward ;  and 
being  constantly  wetted,  admit,  during  the  hottest  winds,  a  cool  re- 
freshing air. 

^  While  our  forefathers  were  clad  in  wolf- skin,  dwelt  in  caverns, 
and  lived  upon  the  produce  of  the  chase,  the  Hindoo  lived  as  now. 
As  now,  his  princes  were  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  wore  jewelled  tur- 
bans, and  dwelt  in  palaces. — As  now,  his  haughty  half-naked  priests 
received  his  offerings  in  temples  of  hewn  and  sculptured  granite,  and 
summoned  him  to  rites  as  absurd,  but  yet  more  splendid  and  de- 
bauching, than  the  present.  His  cottage,  garments,  household  uten- 
sils, and  implements  of  husbandry  or  labour,  the  same  as  now.  Then, 
too,  he  watered  the  ground  with  his  foot  by  means  of  a  plank  ba- 
lanced transversely  on  a  lofty  pole,  or  drew  from  the  deep  bowerie 
by  the  labour  of  his  oxen,  in  large  bags  of  leather,  supplies  of  water 
to  flow  through  the  little  channels  by  which  their  fields  and  gardens 
are  intersected.  His  children  were  then  taught  to  shape  letters  in 
the  sand,  and  to  write,  and  keep  accounts  on  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
palm  by  the  village  schoolmaster.  His  wife  ground  corn  at  the 
same  mill,  or  pounded  it  in  a  rude  mortar  with  her  neighbour.  He 
MidJd  make  purchases  in  a  regular  bazaar,  change  money  at  a  shroff's. 
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or  borrow  it  at  ustiryy  for  the  expenses  of  a  wedding  or  festival.  In 
short,  all  the  traveller  sees  around  him  of  social  or  civilized  life,  of 
useful  invention  or  luxurious  refinement,  is  of  yet  higher  antiquity 
than  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  eye  of 
the  British  officer  looks  upon  the  same  forms  and  dresses,  the  same 
buildings,  manners  and  customs,  on  which  the  Macedonian  troops 
gazed  with  the  same  astonishment. ' — Ibid.  pp.  23-26. 

If  the  trareller  proceeds  in  a  palanquin,  his  comforts  are  not 
less  amply  provided  for. 

*  You  generally  set  off  after  dark ;  and,  habited  in  loose  drawers 
and  a  dressing  gown,  recline  at  full  length  arid  slumber  away  the 
night.  If  you  are  wakeful,  you  may  draw  back  the  sliding  pannd 
of  a  lamp  fixed  behind,  and  read.  Your  clothes  are  packed  in  large 
neat  baskets,  covered  Hith  green  oil- cloth,  and  carried  by  palanquin 
boys;  two  pairs  will  contain  two  dozen  complete  changes.  Your 
palanquin  is  fitted  up  with  pockets  and  drawers.  You  can  carry  in 
it,  without  trouble,  a  writing  desk,  and  two  or  three  books,  a  few 
canteen  conveniences  for  your  meals, — and  thus,  you  may  be  comfort- 
ably provided  for  many  hundred  miles  travelling.  You  stop  for  half 
an  hour,  morning  and  evening,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  to  wash 
and  take  refreshment :  throughout  the  day  read,  think,  or  gaze  round 
you.  The  relays  of  bearers  he  ready  every  ten  or  twelve  miles :  and 
the  average  of  your  run  is  about  four  miles  an  hour.  * — Ibid,  pp: 
218,219. 

We  cannot  make  room  for  his  descriptions,  though  excellent, 
^f  the  villages,  the  tanks,  the  forests — and  the  dresses  and  de- 
portment of  the  different  classes  of  the  people ;  but  we  must 
give  this  little  sketch  of  the  elephant. 

*  While  breakfast  was  getting  ready,  I  amused  myself  with  look- 
ing at  a  baggage-elephant  and  a  few  camels,  which  some  servants, 
returning  with  a  general's  tents  from  the  Deccan,  were  in  the  act  of 
loadings  The  intelligent  obedience  of  the  elephant  is  well  known ; 
but  to  look  upon  this  huge  and  powerful  monster  kneeling  down  at 
the  mere  bidding  of  the  human  voice  ;  and,  when  he  has  risen  again, 
to  see  him  protrude  his  trunk  for  the  foot  of  his  mahout  or  attend- 
ant, to  help  him  into  his  seat ;  or,  bending  the  joint  of  his  hind  leg, 
make  a  step  for  him  to  climb  up  behind;  and  then,  if  any  loose 
cloths  or  cords  fall  off,  with  a  dog-like  docility  pick  them  up  with 
his  proboscis  and  put  them  up  again,  will  delight  and  surprise  long 
after  it  ceases  to  be  novel.  When  loaded,  this  creature  broke  off  a 
large  branch  from  the  lofly  tree  near  which  he  stood,  and  quietly 
fanned  and  fiy-flapped  himself,  with  all  the  nonchalance  of  an  indo- 
lent woman  of  fashion,  till  the  camels  were  ready.  These  animals 
also  kneel  to  be  laden.  When  in  motion,  they  have  a  very  awkward 
gait,  and  seem  to  travel  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  they  really  do* 
Their  tall  out-stretched  necks,  long  sinewy  limbs,  and  broad  spongy 
feet ;  their  head  furniture,  neck-bells,  and  the  rings  in  their  nostrils, 
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with  their  lofty  loads,  and  a  driver  generally  on  the  top  of  the  lead- 
ing one,  have  a  strange  appearance. ' — Ibid.  pp.  46-48. 

We  must  add  the  following  very  clear  description  of  a  Pa- 
goda. 

*  A  high,  solid  wall  encloses  a  large  area  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
square ;  at  one  end  is  the  gateway,  above  which  is  raised  a  large  py- 
ramidal tower ;  its  breadth  at  the  base  and  height,  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  pagoda.  This  tower  is  ascended  by  steps  in 
the  inside,  and  divided  into  stories ;  the  central  spaces  on  each  are 
open,  and  smaller  as  the  tower  rises.  The  light  is  seen  directly 
through  them,  producing,  at  times,  a  very  beautiful  effect, .  as  when 
a  fine  sky,  or  trees,  form  the  back  ground.  The  front,  sides,  and 
top  of  this  gateway  and  tower,  are  crowded  with  sculpture ;  elabo- 
rate, but  tastless.  A  few  yards  from  the  gate,  on  the  outside,  you 
often  see  a  lofty  octagonal  stone  pillar,  or  a  square  open  building, 
supported  by  tall  columns  of  stone,  with  the  figure  of  a  bull  couch- 
ant,  sculptured  as  large,  or  much  larger  than  life,  beneath  it. 

^  Entering  the  gateway,  you  pass  into  a  spacious  paved  court,  in 
the  centre  of  whidi  stands  the  inner  temple,  raised  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  open,  and  supported  by  numerous  stone  pillars. 
An  enclosed  sanctuary  at  the  far  end  of  this  central  building,  con- 
tains the  idol.  Round  the  whole  court  runs  a  large  deep  verandah, 
also  supported  by  columns  of  stone,  the  front  rows  of  which  are  often 
shaped  by  the  sculptor  into  various  sacred  animals  rampant,  rode  by 
their  respective  deities.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  pagoda,  walb, 
basements,  entablatures,  are  covered  with  imagery  and  ornament  of 
all  sizes.  In  altojor  demi-relievo.  Here  you  may  see  faithfully  re- 
presented in  black  granite,  all  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu  the  pre- 
server ;  here  Siva  the  destroyer,  riding  on  his  bull  with  a  snake  twist- 
ed round  his  neck,  and  a  crescent  on  his  head  ;  Krishen,  their  Apol- 
lo, with  his  flute ;  Kamadeva,  their  Cupid,  riding  on  a  parrot,  with 
his  bow  of  sugar-cane  strung  with  flowers  or  bees, '  &c.  &c. 

*  Near  every  pagoda  is  kept  a  huge  wooden  car,  or  rather  temple, 
on  wheels.  This,  also,  is  curiously  carved  ;  but  the  scenes  and  fi- 
gures represented  are  usually  so  indecent  and  unnatural  as  not  to 
admit  of  description.  At  certain  seasons,  an  idol,  painted  and  a- 
domed,  is  placed  on  it,  and  dragged  by  the  united  strength  of  hun- 
dreds in  procession. 

'  Such,  though  but  roughly,  and,  I  fear,  not  very  intelligibly 
sketched,  is  a  pagoda.  Here  the  worshippers  daily  resort,  with  their 
humble  offerings  of  rice  and  plantains ;  and  hither,  on  high  festivals, 
they  crowd  with  flowers,  fruit,  incense,  and  money,  to  gaze  on 
groups  of  dancing  girls, — beautiful  in  form,  gaudy  in  attire,  and 
voluptuous  in  every  look  and  motion  ;  or  listen  to  the  wild  and  ob- 
scene fictions,  sung  by  religious  mendicants  to  the  sound  of  strange 
and  discordant  music. '    Ibid.  pp.  59 — 63. 

The  following  description  and  reflections  among  the  ruins  of 
Bijanagur,  the  Gist  capital  of  the  last  Hindu  empire,  and  finaU 
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ly  OTcrthrown  in  1564,  are  characteristic  of  the  author's  most 
ambitious,  perhaps  most  questionable,  manner. 

*  You  cross  the  garden,  where  imprisoned  beauty  once  strajed. 
YoQ  look  at  the  elephant-stable  and  the  remaining  gateway,  with  a 
mind  busied  in  conjuring  up  some  associations  of  luxury  and  magni- 
ficence.—Sorrowfully  I  pasted  on.  Every  stone  beneath  my  feet 
bore  the  mark  of  chisel,  or  of  human  skill  and  labour.  You  tread 
continually  on  steps,  pavement,  pillar,  capital,  or  cornice  of  rude  re- 
lief, displaced,  or  fallen,  and  mingled  in  confusion.  Here,  large 
masses  of  such  materials  have  formed  bush-covered  rocks,— ^there, 
pagodas  are  still  standing  entire.  You  may  for  miles  trace  the  city- 
walls,  and  can  often  discover,  by  the  fallen  pillars  of  the  long  piazza, 
where  it  has  been  adorned  by  streets  of  uncommon  width.  One,  in- 
deed, yet  remains  nearly  perfect ;  at  one  end  of  it  a  few  poor  ryots, 
who  contrive  to  cultivate  some  patches  of  rice,  cotton,  or  sugar-cane, 
in  detached  spots  near  the  river,  have  formed  mud- dwellings  under 
the  piaz^UL ' 

^  While,  with  a  mind  thus  occupied,  you  pass  on  through  this  wil* 
demess,  the  desolating  judgments  on  other  renowned  cities,  so  so- 
leninly  foretold,  so  dreadfully  fulfilled,  rise  naturally  to  your  recol- 
lection. Now,  as  you  tread,  the  wild  peacock,  with  a  startling  whirr, 
rises  in  your  path  ;  now,  you  disturb  the  basking  snake ;  and  here, 
as  the  rustling  of  a  thicket  attracts  your  eye,  are  reminded  that  these 
ruins  are  the  haunts  of  the  hyena  and  the  panther ;  that  the  small 
and  frequent  patches  of  sugaivcane  give  shelter  to  the  wild  boar  ;  and 
that  wolves  are  common  in  the  rocky  hills  above  you. — I  climbed  the 
very  loftiest  rock  at  day-break,  on  ^he  morrow  of  ipy  first  visit  to  the 
ruins,  by  rude  and  broken  steps,  winding  between,  and  over  immense 
and  detached  masses  of  stone ;  and  seated  myself  near  a  small  pago- 
da, at  the  very  summit.  From  hence  I  commanded  the  whole  extent 
of  what  was  once  a  city,  described  by  Csssar  Frederick  as  twenty- 
four  miles  in  circumference,  Nqt  above  eight  or  nine  pagodas  are 
standing,  but  there  are  choultries  innumerable.  Fallen  columns, 
arches,  piazzas,  and  fragments  of  all  shapes  on  every  side  for  miles. 
— Can  there  h&ve  been  streets  and  roads  in  these  choked- up  valleys? 
Has  the  war-horse  pranced,  the  palfrey  ambled  there  ?  Have  jew- 
elled turbans  once  glittered  where  those  dew-drops  now  sparkle  on 
the  thick-growing  bamboos  ?  Have  the  delicate  small  feet  of  female 
dancers  practised  their  graceful  steps  where  that  rugged  and  thorn- 
povered  ruin  bars  up  the  path  ?  Have  their  soft  voices,  and  the  In- 
dian guitar,  and  the  gold  bells  on  their  ankles,  ever  made  music  in 
so  lone  and  silent  a  £pot  f  They  have ;  but  other  sights,  and  other 
sounds,  have  been  seen  and  heard  among  these  ruins. — There,  near 
that  beautiful  banyan- tree,  whole  families,  at  the  will  of  a  merciless 
prince,  have  been  thrown  to  trampling  elephants,  kept  for  a  work  so 
savage  that  they  learn  it  with  reluctance,  and  must  be  taught  by 
ftian.  Where  those  cocoas  wave,  once  stood  a  vast  seraglio,  filled  at 
%h$  expense  of  tears  and  crimes ;  there,  within  that  retrent  of  vo- 
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luptuousnessy  have  poiaon,  or  the  creese,  obeyed,  often  anticipated 
the  sovereign's  wish.  By  those  green  banks,  near  which  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  Toombudra  flow,  many  aged  parents  have  been  carried 
forth  and  exposed  to  perish  by  those  whose  infancy  they  fostered. 

*  Better,  thought  I,  better  the  wilderness  should  lie  fallow  a  xioeek 
qf  centuries^  than  be  fertile  only  in  errors  and  in  crimes ;  than  bring 
forth  nothing  but  the  bitter  fruits  of  man's  apostasy  ! '  Ibid,  pp.  91- 
95. 

There  is  an  excellent  picture  of  Calcutta ; — ^but  we  can  only 
make  room  for  the  concludinff  part  of  it — and  that  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  the  monitory,  ana  somewhat  alarming  suggestions 
with  which  it  is  wound  up. 

'  As  the  evening  closes  in,  the  crowds  of  carriages  disperse ;  and, 
about  half  an  hour  after,  you  see  the  glare  of  torches  in  all  direc- 
tions, lighting  the  coaches  and  palanquins,  hurrying  along  to  the 
splendid  entertainments,  of  which  there  is  a  constant  succession  a- 
mong  the  opulent  and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  At  twelve, 
you  may  see  them  returning  home ;  and,  if  the  oppressive  heat  drives 
you;  as  it  often  does,  to  the  roof  or  balcony  of  your  house  for  air, 
soon  after,  when  all  is  dark  and  silent  round  you,  the  cry  of  jackalls, 
suddenly  and  wildly  breaking  forth,  then  ceasing,  then  again  nearer 
or  close  to  you,  may  be  distinctly  heard.  You  are  then  reminded 
that  this  city  is  the  quick  growth  of  a  century ;  that,  where  they  are, 
it  b  still  half  jungle ;  that,  at  Chowringhee,  where  you  now  stand  in 
ft  spacious  verandah,  supported  by  lofty  Grecian  pillars,  only  sixty 
short  years  iigo  the  defenceless  villagers  could  scarce  bar  out  the 
prowling  tiger ;  and  that,  were  this  city  to  become  suddenly  depopu- 
lated, in  sixty  more,  these  perishable  palaces  of  timber,  brick  and 
chunam,  would  totally  disappear,  and  rank  vegetation  conceal  the  very 
ground  they  stand  upon !  Such  a  fate,  however,  is  not  to  be  appre- 
hended for  Calcutta,  Long  after  our  interest  in  it,  as  Englishmen, 
may  have  ceased  by  the  entire  loss  of  our  Indian  possessions  as  go- 
vernors, it  will  continue  a  populous,  powerful,  and  wealthy  city.  Al- 
though we  do  not  admit  of  colonization  in  India,  a  class  of  natives 
connected  with  us  by  bloop,  language,  habits,  education,  and  reli- 
gion, is  rapidly  growing  into  consequence,  in  point  of  numbers,  pos- 
sessions, awakened  desires,  enlarged  and  enlightened  views.  They  are 
already  the  small  merchants,  the  shopkeepers,  the  citizens,  in  fact,  of 
our  PresidendeSf  They  are  shut  out  from  the  service  of  the  Company ; 
but  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  Company,  must  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  British  blood  and  the  native  blood  in  their  veins  are 
alike  hateful  to  them  ;  for  the  Englishman  and  the  Hindoo  alike  dis- 
claim them :  but  as  the  light  of  knowledge  beams  upon  them,  they 
see  and  feel  that  ^'  honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. "  The 
revolution  of  a  few  short  years  will  fearfully  increase  their  numbers ; 
and,  if  the  moral  and  mental  improvement  of  this  class,  now  reckon- 
ing in  it  many  men  of  talent,  mtegrity,  and  piety,  keeps  pace  with 
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thai  iDcrenfiei  we  must  not  expect,  nor  ought  we  to  wish,  that  thev 
should  ]ook  upon  themselves  as  outcasts,  without  a  country  they 
dare  call  their  own  ;  without  the  common  privileges  of  freebom  men ; 
without  eligibility  to  honour,  wealth,  or  usefulness ;  or  to  to  any  share 
In  the  government  of  themselves.  * — Ibid,  pp.  1 14-1 16. 

The  following  reflections  are  also  equally  just  and  important. 

'  Nothing,  perhaps,  so  much  damps  the  ardour  of  a  traveller  In  In« 
dia,  as  to  find  that  he  may  wander  league  afler  league,  visit  city  af- 
ter city,  village  after  village,  and  still  only  see  the  outside  of  Indian 
society.  The  house  he  cannot  enter,  the  group  he  cannot  join,  the 
domestic  circle  he  cannot  gaze  upon,  the  free  unrestrained  converse 
of  the  natives  he  can  never  listen  to.  He  may  talk  with  his  moon- 
shee  or  his  pundit ;  ride  a  few  miles  with  a  Mahometan  sirdar ;  re- 
ceive and  return  visits  of  ceremony  among  petty  nawabs  and  rajahs ; 
or  be  presented  at  a  native  court ;  But  behind  die  scenes  in  India  he 
cannot  advance  one  step.  All  the  natives  are,  in  comparative  rank, 
a  few  far  above ;  the  many  far  below  him  :  and  the  bars  to  inter- 
course with  Mahometans  as  well  as  Hindoos,  arising  from  our  faith, 
are  %o  many,  that  to  live  upon  terms  of  intimacy  or  acquaintance 
with  them  is  impossible.  Nay,  in  this  particular,  when  our  establish* 
ments  were  young  and  small,  our  officers  few,  necessarily  active, 
necessarily  linguists,  and  unavoidably,  as  well  as  from  policy,  con- 
forming more  to  native  manners,  it  is  probable  that  more  was  known 
about  the  natives  from  practical  experience  than  is  at  presenti  or 
maybe  again.' — Ilnd,  pp.  213,  214. 

Tlie  author  first  went  up  the  country  as  far  as  Agra,  visiting 
and  musing  over  all  the  remarkable  places  in  his  way — and 
then  returned  through  the  heart  of  India — the  country  of  Scin- 
diah  and  the  Deccan,  to  the  Mysore.  Though  travelling  only 
as  a  British  regimental  officer,  and  without  public  character  of 
any  kind,  it  is  admirable  to  see  with  what  uniform  respect  and 
attention  he  was  treated,  even  by  the  lawless  soldiery  among 
whom  he  had  frequently  to  pass.  The  indolent  and  mercenary 
Bramins  seem  the  only  class  of  persons  from  whom  he  expe- 
rienced any  sort  of  incivility.  In  an  early  part  of  his  ropte  he 
had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with  Scindiah  himself;  and  the 
picture  he  has  given  of  that  turbulent  leader  is  worth  preserv- 
ing. 

'  As  we  passed  back  round  the  fort,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  Scindiah  returning  from  the  chase,  surrounded  by  all  his  chiefs ; 
and  preceded  or  followed  by  about  seven  hundred  horse.  Discharges 
of  cannon  announced  his  approach  ;  and  a  few  light  scattered  parties 
of  spearmen  were  marching  before  the  main  body.  We  stopped  our 
elephants  just  on  one  side  of  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  where  the 
rajah  and  chiefs  with  his  immediate  escort  must  pass. 

*  First  came  loose  light-armed  horse,  either  in  the  road,  or  scramb- 
ling and  leaping  on  the  rude  banks  and  ravines  near ;  then  some  bet- 
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ter  clad|  with  the  quilted  poshauk ;  and  one  in  a  complete  suit  of 
chain-armour ;  then  a  few  elephants,  among  them  the  hunting  ele- 
phant  of  Scindiah,  from  which  he  had  dismounted.  On  one  small 
elephant,  guiding  it  himself,  rode  a  fine  boy,  a  foundling  proteg6  of 
Scindiah,  called  the  Jungle  Rajah;  then  came,  slowly  prancing,  a 
host  of  fierce,  haughty,  chieftains,  on  fine  horses,  showily  caparison- 
ed. They  darted  forward,  and  all  took  their  proud  stand  behind  and 
round  us,  planting  their  long  lances  on  the  earth,  and  reining  up 
their  eager  steeds  to  see,  I  suppose,  our  salaam.  Next,  in  a  com- 
mon native  palkee,  its  canopy  crimson,  and  not  adorned,  came  Scin- 
diah himself.  He  was  plainly  dressed,  with  a  reddish  turban,  and  a 
shawl  over  bis  vest,  and  lay  reclined,  smoking  a  small  gilt  or  golden 
calean.  We  stood  up  in  our  howdah  and  bowed ;  he  half  rose  in  his 
palkee,  and  salaamed  rather  in  a  courteous  manqer.  At  this  there 
was  a  loud  cry  of  all  his  followers  near,  who  sung  out  his  titles,  and 
the  honour  he  had  done  us,  &c.  And  all  salaamed  themselves  pro- 
foundly. 

'  I  looked  down  on  the  chiefs  under  us,  and  saw  that  they  eyed  us 
most  haughtily,  which  very  much  increased  the  effect  they  would  o- 
therwise  have  produced.  They  were  armed  with  lance,  scymitar  and 
shield,  creese  and  pistol ;  wore,  some  shawls,  some  tissues,  some  plain 
muslin  or  cotton ;  were  all  much  wrapped  in  clothing ;  and  wore,  al- 
most all,  a  I^ge  fold  of  muslin,  tied  over  the  turban-top,  which  they 
fasten  under  the  chin  ;  and  which,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  those 
who  have  never  seen  it,  looks  'voarlike^  and  is  a  very  important  defence 
to  the  Sides  of  the  neck. 

'  How  is  it  that  we  can  have  a  heart-stirring  sort  of  pleasure  40 
gazing  on  brave  and  armed  men,  though  we  know  them  to  be  fierce, 
lawless  and  cruel  ? — though  we  know  stern  ambition  to  be  the  chief 
feature  of  many  warriors,  who,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  seek 
only  fame ;  and  to  which,  in  such  as  I  Mrrite  of,  is  added  avarice  the 
most  pitiless  ?  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  I'ecollect  ofken  before,  in  my  life, 
being  thus  moved.  Once,  especially,  I  stood  over  a  gateway  in 
France,  as  a  prisoner,  and  saw  file  in  several  squadrons  of  gens-d'ar- 
merie  d'elite,  returning  from  the  fatal  field  of  Leipsic.  They  were 
fine,  noble-looking  men,  with  warlike  helmets  of  steel  and  brass,  and 
drooping  plumes  of  black  horse-hair ;  belts  handsome  and  broad ; 
heavy  swords ;  were  many  of  them  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Their  trumpets  flourished ;  and  I  felt  my  heart 
throb  with  an  admiring  delight,  which  found  relief  only  in  an  invo- 
luntary tear.  What  an  inconsistent  riddle  is  the  human  heart  !— 
Ibid.  po.  260-264. 

In  tne  interior  of  the  country  there  are  large  tracts  of  waste 
lands,  and  a  very  scanty  and  unsettled  population. 

*  On  the^  route  I  took,  there  was  only  one  inhabited  village  in 
fifty-five  miles ;  the  spots  named  for  halting-places  were  in  small  val- 
leys, green  with  young  corn,  and  under  cultivation,  but  neglected 
sadly.    A  few  straw  huts,  blackened  and  beat  down  by  rain,  with 
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rode  and  broken  implements  of  husbandry  lying  about,  and  a  few  of 
those  round  hardened  thrashing-floors,  tell  the  traveller  that  some 
wandering  families,  of  a  rude  unsettled  people,  vikit  these  vales  at 
sowing  time  and  harvest ;  and  labour  indolently  at  the  necessary,  but 
despised,  task  of  the  peaceful  ryot.' — Ibid.  p.  SOO. 

*  I  enjoyed  my  march  through  these  wilds  greatly.  Now  you 
wound  through  narrow  and  deeply  wooded  glens ;  now  ascended 
ghauts,  or  went  down  the  mouths  of  passes  ;  now  skirted  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  ;  now  crossed  a  small  plain  covered  with  the  tall  jungled* 
grass,  from  which,  roused  by  your  horse  tramp,  the  neelgae  looked 
upon  you ;  then  flying  with  active  bound,  or  pausing  doubtful  trot, 
joined  the  more  distant  herd.  You  continually  cross  clear  sparkling 
rivulets,  with  rocky  or  pebbly  beds  ;  and  you  hear  the  voice  of  wa- 
ters among  all  the  woody  hills  around  you.  There  was  a  sort  of  thrill 
too,  at  knowing  these  jungles  were  filled  with  all  the  ferocious  beasts 
known  in  India,  (except  elephants,  which  are  not  found  here),  and  at 
night,  in  hearing  their  wild  roars  and  cries.  I  saw,  one  morning,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  about  500  yards  from  roe,  in  an  open  glade  near 
the  summit,  a  lioness  pass  along,  and  my  guide  said  tl^ere  wpre  qaany 
in  these  jungles. 

^  The  ravages  made  by  the  tigers  on  the  poor  native  travellers,  such 
as  hircarrahs  or  Dawk  carriers,  on  these  roads,  are  dreadful.  At  par- 
ticular stations  in  the  jungles,  are  small  guard-houses,  containing  a 
few  persons  armed,  whose  principal  duty  is  to  fire  and  burn  the  grass 
and  jungle  for  a  few  yards  on  each  side  of  the  road ;  and  this  duty 
they  very  greatly  and  shamefully  neglect. ' — Ibid.  pp.  305,  306. 

*  In  a  particularly  romantic  pass,  I  met  the  entire  population  of  a 
village  returning  to  the  valley  of  the  Nerbuddah,  from  whence  they 
had  been  driven  during  the  late  war  ;  and  carrying  with  them  the 
oxen,  the  implements  of  husbandry,  the  few  household  utensils 
and  valuables  they  had  been  able,  when  flying,  to  save  from  .the 
*  spoiler.  I  felt  my  heart  throb  with  pleasure  as  I  looked  on  these 
groups  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes;  all  with  countenances  lighted  up 
vrith  joy  at  the  prospect  of  soon  gaining  the  thrashing-floor  and  wells 
of  their  forefathers.  Thev  salaamed  to  me  with  an  air  that  said,  the 
protection  and  security  of  their  lives  and  properties  they  were  about 
cheerfully  to  confide  to  us.' — Ibid.  pp.  313,  314. 

We  should  like  to  have  added  his  brilliant  account  of  seve- 
ral native  festivals,  both  Hindu  and  Mahometan,  and  his  ad- 
mirable descriptions  of  the  superb  monuments  at  Agra,  and  the 
fallen  grandeur  of  Qoa :  But  the  extracts  we  have  now  given 
must  suflice  as  specimens  of  the  *  Sketches  of  India ' — and  the 
length  of  them  indeed,  we  fear,  will  leave  us  less  room  than  we 
could  have  wished  for  the  *  Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt 
^nd  in  Italy.  * 

This  volume,  whiph  is  rather  larger  than  the  other,  contaips 
more  than  the  title  promises ;  ani^  embraces  indeed  the  whole 
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history  of  the  author's  peregrinations,  from  his  embarkation  at 
Bombay  to  his  landing  at  Dover.  It  is  better  written,  Ve 
think,  than  the  former.  The  descriptions  are  better  finished^ 
the  reflections  bolder,  and  the  topics  more  varied.  Tliere  is 
more  of  poetical  feeling,  too,  about  it ;  and  a  more  constant 
vein  of  allusion  to  subjects  of  ihterest.  He  left  India  in  De- 
cember 1822,  in  an  Arab  vessel  for  the  Red  Sea — and  is  very 
happy,  we  think,  in  his  first  sketches  of  the  ship  and  the  voy- 
age. 

'  Our  vessel  was  one,  rude  and  ancient  in  her  construction  as 
those  which,  in  former  and  successive  ages,  carried  the  rich  freights 
6f  India  for  the  Ptolemies,  the  Roman  prefects,  and  the  Arabian 
caliphs  of  Egypt.  She  had,  indeed,  the  wheel  and  the  compass ;  and 
our-nakhoda,  with  a  beard  as  black  and  long,  and  a  solemnity  as 
great  as  that  of  a  magician,  daily  performed  the  miracle  of  taking  an 
observation !  But  although  these  "  peeping  contrivances "  of  the 
Giaours  have  been  admitted,  yet  they  build  their  craft  with  the  same 
clumsy  insecurity,  and  rig  them  in  the  same  inconvenient  manner  as 
ever.  Our  vessel  had  a  lofty  broad  stern,  unmanageable  in  wearing ; 
one  enormous  sail  on  a  heavy  yard  of  immense  length,  which  was 
tardily  hoisted  by  the  efforts  of  some  fifty  men  on  a  stout  mast, 
placed  a  little  before  midships,  and  raking  forwards ;  her  head  low, 
without  any  bowsprit ;  and,  on  the  poop^  a  mizen  uselessly  small, 
with  hardly  canvass  enough  for  a  fishing-boat.  Our  lading  was  cot* 
ton,  and  the  bales  were  piled  up  on  her  decks  to  a  height  at  once 
awkward  and  unsafe.  In  short,  she  looked  like  part  of  a  wharf, 
towering  with  bales,  accidentally  detached  from  its  quay,  and  float- 
ing on  the  waters.  * — Scenes  in  Egypt^  pp.  S,  4. 

He  then  gives  a  picturesque  description  of  the  crew,' and  the 
motley  passengers — among  whom  there  were  some  women,  who 
were  never  seen  or  heard  during  the  whole  course  of  the  voy- 
age. So  jealous,  indeed,  and  complete  was  their  seclusion, 
that  though  one  of  them  died  and  was  committed  to  the  sea 
durhig  the  passage,  the  event  was  not  known  to  the  crew  or 
passengers  for  several  days  after  it  had  occurred.     *  Not  even 

*  a  husoand  entered  their  apartment  during  the  voyage — be- 

*  cause  the  women  were  mixed :  an  eunucli  who  cooked  for 

*  them,  alone  had  access. ' 

'  Abundantly,  however, '  he  adds,  '  was  I  amused  in  looking  upon 
the  scenes  around  me,  and  some  there  were  not  readily  to  be  forgot- 
ten : — when,  at  the  soft  and  still  hour  of  sunset,  while  the  full  sail 
presses  down  the  vessel's  bows  on  the  golden  ocean-path,  which 
swells  to  meet,  and  then  sinks  beneath  them, — dien,  when  these 
Arabs  group  for  their  evening  sacrifice,  bow  down  with  their  faces 
10  the  earth,  and  prostrate  their  bodies  in  the  act  of  worship — when 
the  broad  ameeo,  deeply  intoned  from  many  assembled  voices,  strikes 
upon  the  listener's  ear-*the  heart  responds,  and  throbs  with  its  own 
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silent  prayer.  There  is  a  solemnity  and  a  decency  in  their  worship 
belonging,  in  its  very  formSy  to  the  age  and  the  country  of  the 
Patriarchs ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  roind  all  that  the  Moham- 
medans  are,  and  have  been — all  that  their  prophet  taught,  and  that 
their  Koran  enjoins  and  promises,  before  we  can  look,  witliout  being 
strongly  moved,  on  the  Mussulman  prostrate  before  his  God.  *— r 
Scenes  in  Egypt ^  pp.  13,  l^. 

They  land  prosperously  at  Mocha,  of  which  he  gives  rather 
a  pleasinjr  account,  and  again  embark  with  the  same  fine  wea>- 
ther  for  Djidda — anchoring  every  night  under  the  rocky  shore, 
and  generally  indulging  the  passengers  with  an  hour's  ramble 
among  its  solitudes.  The  following  poetical  sketch  of  the  caf- 
mel  is  the  fruit  of  one  of  these  excursions. 

'  The  grazing  camel,  at  that  hour  wh^n  the  desert  reddens  with 
the  setting  sun,  is  a  fine  object  to  the  eye  which  seeks  and  feeds  on 
the  picturesque— his  tall,  dark  form — his  indolently  leisure  walk — 
his  ostrich  neck,  now  liAed  to  its  full  height,  now  bent  slowly,  and 
far  around,  with  a  look  of  unalarmed  inquiry.  You  cannot  gaze  upon 
him,  without,  by  the  readiest  and  most  natural  suggestions,  reverting 
in  thought  to  the  world's  infancy — to  the  times  and  possessions  of 
the  shepherd  kings,  their  tents  and  raiment,  their  journeyings  and 
settlings.  The  scene,  too,  in  the  distance,  and  the  hour,  eventide, 
and  the  uncommon  majesty  of  that  dark,  lofty,  and  irregular  range 
of  rocky  mountain,  which  ends  in  the  black  cape  of  Has  el  Askar, 
formed  an  assemblage  not  to  be  forgotten. ' — Ibid,  p.  42. 

At  Djidda  they  had  an  audience  of  the  Aga,  which  is  well 
described  in  the  following  short  passage. 

^  Rustan  Aga  himself  was  a  fine-lookmg,  haughty,  martial  man, 
with  roustachios,  but  no  beard :  he  wore  a  robe  of  scarlet  cloth. 
Hussein  Aga,  who  sat  on  his  left,  had  a  good  profile,  a  long  grizzled 
beard,  with  a  black  ribbon  bound  over  one  eye,  to  conceal  its  loss. 
He  wore  a  robe  of  pale  blue.  The  other  person,  Araby  Jellauny, 
was '  an  aged  and  a  very  plain  man.  The  attendants,  for  the  most 
part,  wore  large  dark  brown  dresses,  fashioned  into  the  short  Turkish 
vest  or  jacket,  and  the  large,  full,  Turkish  trowsers ;  their  sashes 
were  crimson,  and  the  heavy  ornamented  huts  of  their  pistols  pro- 
truded from  them ;  their  crooked  scimitars  hung  in  silken  cords  be- 
fore  them  ;  they  had  white  turbans,  large  mustachios,  but  the  cheek 
and  chhi  cleanly  shaven.  Their  complexions  were  in  general  very 
pale,  as  of  men  who  pass  their  lives  in  confinement.  They  stood 
with  their  arms  folded,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  us.  I  shall  never 
forget  them.  There  were  a  dozen  or  more.  I  saw  nothing  like  this 
after,  not  even  in  Egypt,  for  Djidda  is  an  excellent  government,  both 
on  account  of  its  port,  and  its  vicinity  to  Mecca ;  and  Rustan  Aga 
had  a  large  establishment,  and  was  something  of  a  magnifico.  He 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death.  A  word,  a  sign  from  him,  and  these 
men,  who  stand  before  you  in  an  attitude  so  respectful,  with  an 
aspect  so  calm,  so  pale,  would  smile^— and  slay  you  !-— Here  I  first  saw 
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the  true  scribe ;  well  robed,  and  dressed  in  turban,  trowsersy  and 
sofl  slipper,  like  one  of  rank  among  the  people ;  his  inkstand  with 
its  pen*  case  has  the  look  of  some  weapon,  and  is  worn  like  a  dagger 
in  the  folds  of  the  sash ;  it  is  of  silver  or  brass — ^thb  was  of  silver. 
When  summoned  to.  use  it,  he  takes  some  papv  out  of  his  bosom, 
cuts  it  into  shape  with  scissors,  then  writes  his  letter  by  dictation, 
presents  it  for  approval ;  it  is  tossed  back  to  him  with  a  haughty  and 
careless  air,  and  the  ring  drawn  off  and  passed  or  thrown  to  him,  to 
affix  the  seal.  He  does  eyery  thing  on  his  knees,  which  are  tucked 
up  to  serre  him  as  a  desk. ' — Ibid.  pp.  47-49. 

*  What  most  gratified  me  was  the  sight  of  the  Turkish  soldiery ; 
there  was  a  large  body  in  garrjson  here — a  division  of  that  army 
which  had  been  sent  from  Egypt  against  the  Hedjaz,  two  or  three 
years  before.  Scattered  in  groups  through  the  bazaar,  and  reclining 
or  squatted  on  the  benches  of  the  coffee-houses,  these  men  were 
everywhere  to  be  seen  ;  some  in  turbans  and  vests  covered  with  tar- 
nished embroidery;  others  only  in  waistcoats  with  the  small  red 
cap,  the  red  stocking,  the  bare  knee,  the  white  kilt,  the  loose  shirt 
sleeve,  which,  *  with  many,  was  tucked  up  to  the  very  shoulder,  and 
showed  a  nervous,  hairy  arm ;  all  had  pistols  in  their  red  girdles* 
Their  complexions  and  features  various ;  but  very  many  among  them 
had  eyes  of  the  lightest  colours,  and  the  hair  on  their  upper  lips  of  a 
8un-|corched  brown  or  of  a  dirty  yellow.  They  have  a  look  at  once 
indolent  and  ferocious,  such  as  the  tiger  would  have  basking  in  the 
sun,  and  they  are  not  less  savage.  The  Turkish  soldier  would  sit, 
smoke,  and  sleep,  for  a  year  or  years  together ;  he  hates  exertion  and 
scorns  discipline,  but  has  within  him  a  capability  of  great  efforts, 
and  an  undaunted  spirit.  He  will  rise  from  his  long  rest  to  give  the 
*^  wild  halloo,  *'  and  rush  fearless  to  the  battle.  These  troops  were 
originally  sent  to  Egypt  from  Constantinople,  and  were  alike  familiar 
with  the  snows  of  Thrace  and  the  sun  of  Arabia ;  men  who  had, 
perhaps,  seen  the  Russian  in  his  furs,,  or  bivouacked  near  the  dark- 
rolling  Danube.  Such  are  the  men  who  shed  the  blood  of  the  peace- 
ful Greek  families  in  the  gardens  of  Scio;  and  such  are  the  men  (let 
it  not  be  forgotten)  who,  a  short  century  ago,  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Vienna. ' — Ibid,  pp.  52,  53. 

Xhey  embark,  a  third  time,  for  Kosseir,  and  then  proceed  on 
camels  across  the  Desert  to  Thebes.  The  following  account  of 
their  progress  is  excellent— at  once  precise,  picturesque,  and 

poetical* 

*  The  road  through  the  desert  is  most  wonderful  in  its  features  :  a 
finer  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  wide,  hard,  firm,  winding,  for  at 
least  two- thirds  of  the  way,  from  Kosseir  to  Thebes,  between  ranges 
of  rocky  hills,  rising  often  perpendicularly  on  either  side,  as  if  they 
had  been  scarped  by  art ;  here,  again,  rather  broken,  and  overhang- 
ing, as  if  they  were  the  lofty  banks  of  a  mighty  river,  and  you  tra^ 
versing  its  dry  and  naked  bed.  Now  you  are  quite  landlocked  ;  now 
pgain  ypu  open  on  small  valleys,  and  see,  upon  heights  beyond,  small 
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squafe  towerg.  It  was  late  in  the  erening  when  we  came  to  our 
ground,  a  sort  of  dry  bay  ;  sand,  burning  sand,  with  rock  and  ciiiT, 
rising  in  jagged  points,  all  around— a  spot  where  the  waters  of  ocean 
might  sleep  in  stillness,  or,  with  the  soft  yoice  of  their  gentlest  rippley 
lull  the  storm-worn  mariner.  ^The  dew  of  the  night  before  had  been 
heavy ;  We  therefore  pitched  our  tent,  and  decided  on  starting,  in 
future,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  accomplish  our 
inarch  before  noon.  It  was  dark  when  we  moved  off,  and  even  cold. 
Your  camel  is  impatient  to  rise  ere  you  are  well  seated  on  him  ;  gives 
a  shake,  too,  to  warm  his  blood,  and  half  dislodges  you ;  marches 
rather  faster  than  by  day,  and  gives,  occasionally,  a  hard  quick  stamp 
with  his  broad  callous  foot.  Our  moon  was  far  in  her  wane.  She 
rose,  however,  about  an  hour  after  we  started,  all  red,  above  the  dark 
hills  on  our  left ;  yet  higher  rose,  and  paler  grew,  till  at  last  she  hung 
a  silvery  crescent  in  the  deep  blue  sky.  I  claim  for  the  traveller  a 
love  of  that  bright  planet  far  beyond  what  the  Bxed  and  settled  resi"*- 
dent  can  ever  know ; — the  meditation  of  the  lover,  the  open  lattice^ 
the  guitar,  the  villagers'  castanets,  are  all  in  sweet  character  with  the 
moon,  or  on  her  increase,  or  full-orbed ;  but  the  traveller  (egpeciaUjf 
in  the  East)^  he  loves  her  in  her  wane ;  so  does  the  soldier  at  his  still 
picquet  of  the  night ;  and  the  sailor,  on  his  silent  watch,  when  she 
comes  and  breaks  in  upon  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  sooth  and 
bless  him. 

*  Who  passes  the  desert  and  says  all  is  barren,  all  lifeless  ?  In 
the  grey  morning  you  may  see  the  common  pigeon,  and  the  partridge, 
and  the  pigeon  of  the  rock,  alight  before  your  very  feet,  and  come 
upon  the  beaten  camel-paths  for  food.  They  are  tame,  for  they 
have  not  learned  to  fear,  or  to  distrust  the  men  who  pass  these  soli- 
tudes. The  camel-driver  would  not  lifl  a  stone  to  them  ;  and  the 
aportsman  could  hardly  find  it  in  his  heart  to  kill  these  gentle  tenants 
of  the  desert.  The  deer  might  tempt  him ;  I  saw  but  one  ;  far,  very 
far,  he  caught  the  distant  camel  tramp,  and  paused,  and  raised  and 
threw  back  his  iiead  to  listen,  then  away  to  the  road  instead  of  from 
It;  but  far  ahead  he  crossed  it,  and  then  away  up  a  long  slope  he 
fleetly  stole,  and  off  to  some  solitary  spring  which  wells,  perhaps, 
where  no  traveller,  no  human  being  has  ever  trod.  *     Ibid.  pp.  71-74. 

The  emerging  from  this  lonely  route  is  given  with  equal 
spirit  and  freshness  of  colouring. 

*  It  was  soon  after  daybreak,  on  the  morrow,  just  as  the  sun  was 
b^inning  to  give  his  rich  colouring  of  golden  yellow  to  the  white 
pale  sand,  that  as  I  was  walking  alone  at  some  distance  far  ahead 
of  my  companions,  my  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and  lost  in  thought, 
their  kind  and  directing  shout  made  me  stop,  and  raise  my  head, 
when  lo  I  a  green  vale,  looking  through  the  soft  mist  of  morning, 
rather  a  vision  than  a  reality,  lay  stretched  in  iu  narrow  length  be- 
fore me.  The  Land  ofEgtfpt  I  We  hurried  panting  on,  and  gazed, 
and  were  silent.  In  an  hour  we  reached  the  village  of  Hejazi,  situ- 
ated on  the  very  edge  of  the  Desert.    We  alighted  at  a  cool,  clean 
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terai,  having  its  inner  room,  with  a  large  and  small  bath  for  the 
Mussulman's  ablutions,  iu  kiblah  in  the  wall,  and  a  large  brimming 
water-trough  in  front  for  the  thirsting  camel.  We  walked  forth  into 
the  fields,  saw  luxuriant  crops  of  green  bearded  wheat,  waving  with 
its  lights  and  shadows ;  stood  under  the  shade  of  trees,  saw  flutter- 
ing and  chirping  birds  ;  went  down  to  a  well  and  a  water-wheel,  and 
stood,  like  children,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  abundant  and 
bright-flashing  water,  as  it  fell  from  the  circling  pots ;  and  marked 
all  around,  scattered  individually  or  in  small  groups,  many  people  in 
the  fields,  oxen  and  asses  grazing,  and  camels  too  among  them.  * 
Ibid.  pp.  80,  81. 

All  this,  however,  is  inferior  to  his  first  eloquent  account  of 
the  gigantic  ruins  of  Luxore,  and  the  emotions  to  which  they 
gave  rise.  We  know  nothing  indeed  better,  in  its  way,  than 
most  of  the  following  passages. 

*  Before  the  grand  entrance  of  this  vast  edifice,  which  consists  of 
many  separate  structures,  formerly  united  in  one  harmonious  design, 
two  lofly  obelisks  stand  proudly  pointing  to  the  sky,  fair  as  the  dar- 
ing sculptor  left  them.  The  sacred  figures  and  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters which  adorn  them,  are  cut  beautifully  into  the  hard  granite,  and 
have  the  sharp  finish  of  yesterday.  The  very  stone  looks  not  disco- 
loured. You  see  them,  as  Cambyses  saw  them,  when  he  stayed  his 
chariot  wheels  to  gaze  up  at  them,  and  the  Persian  war-cry  ceased 

before  these  acknowledged  symbols  of  the  sacred  element  of  fire 

Behind  them  are  two  colossal  figures,  in  part  concealed  by  the  sand, 
as  is  the  bottom  of  a  chokcd-up  gateway,  the  base  of  a  massive  pro- 
pylon,  and,  indeed,  their  own. — Very  noble  are  all  these  remains, 
and  on  the  propylon  is  a  war-scene,  much  spoken  of;  but  my  c^es 
were  continually  attracted  to  the  aspiring  obelisks,  and  again  and  a- 
gain  you  turn  to  look  at  them,  with  increasing  wonder  and  silent  ad- 
miration. '     Ibid,  pp.  86,  87. 

^  With  a  quick-beating  heart,  and  steps  rapid  as  my  thoughts,  I 
strode  away,  took  the  path  to  the  village  of  Karnac,  skirted  it,  and 
passing  over  loose  sand,  and,  among  a  few  scattered  date  trees,  I 
found  myself  in  the  grand  alley  of  the  sphinxes,  and  directly  oppo- 
site that  noble  gateway,  which  has  been  called  triumphal ;  certainly 
triumph  never  passed  under  one  more  lofly,  or,  to  my  eye,  of  a  more 
imposing  magnificence.  On  the  bold  curve  of  its  beautifully  project- 
ing cornice,  a  globe  coloured,  as  of  fire,  stretches  forth  long  over- 
shadowing wings  of  the  very  brightest  azure. — This  wondrous  and 
giant  portal  stands  well ;  alone,  detached  a  little  way  from  the  mass 
of  the  great  ruins,  with  no  columns,  walls,  or  propyla^a  immediately 
near.  1  walked  slowly  up  to  it,  through  the  long  lines  of  sphinxes 
which  lay  couchant  on  either  side  of  the  broad  road  (once  paved), 
as  they  were  marshalled  by  him  who  planned  these  princely  struc- 
tures, we  know  not  when.  They  are  of  a  stone  less  durable  than 
granite:  their  general  forms  are  fully  preserved,  but  the  detail  of 
'  execution  is,  in  most  of  them/  worn  away. — Iq  tho^e  forms,  in  that 
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couched  posture,  in  tlie  decaying,  ^apeless  heads,  the  huge  worn 
paws,  the  little  image  between  them,  and  the  sacred  iau  grasped  in 
Its  crossed  hands,  there  is  something  which  disturbs  you  with  a  sense 
of  awe.  In  the  locality  you  cannot  err ;  you  are  on  a  highway  to  a 
heathen  temple ;  one  that  the  Roman  came,  as  you  come,  to  visit 
and  admire,  and  the  Greek  before  him.  And  you  know  that  priest 
and  king,  lord  and  slave,  the  festival  throng  and  the  solitary  wor* 
shipper,  trod  for  centuries  where  you  do :  and  you  know  that  there 
has  been  the  crowding  flight  of  the  vanquished  towards  their  sanc- 
tuary and  last  hold,  and  the  quick  trampling  of  armed  pursuers,  and 
the  neighing  of  the  war-horse,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
shout,  as  of  a  king,  among  them,  all  on  this  silent  spot.  And  you 
see  before  you,  and  on  all  sides,  ruins  : — the  stones  which  formed 
wells  and  square  temple-towers  thrown  down  in  vast  heaps ;  or  still, 
in  krge  masses,  erect  as  the  builder  placed  them,  and  where  their 
material  has  been  fine,  their  surfaces  and  comers  smooth,  sharp,  and 
uninjured  by  time.  They  are  neither  grey  or  blackened  ;  like  the 
bones  of  man,  they  seem  to  whiten  under  the  sun  of  the  desert. 
Here  is  no  lichen,  no  moss,  no  rank  grass  or  mantling  ivy,  no  wall- 
flower or  wild  fig-tree  to  robe  them,  and  to  conceal  their  deformities, 
and  bloom  above  them.  No  ; — all  is  the  nakedness  of  desolation— 
the  colossal  skeleton  of  a  giant  fabric  standing  in  the  unwatered  sand, 
in  solitude  and  silence. 

*  There  are  no  ruins  like  these  ruins.  In  the  first  court  you  pass 
into,  you  find  one  large,  lofty,  solitary  column,  erect  among  heaped 
and  scattered  fragments,  which  had  formed  a  colonnade  of  one-and- 
twenty  like  it.  You  pause  awhile,  and  then  move  slowly  on.  You 
enter  a  wide  portal,  and  find  yourself  surrounded  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  columns,  *  on  which  I  defy  any  man,  sage  or  savage,  to  look 
unmoved.  Their  vast  proportions  the  better  taste  of  after  days  re« 
jected  and  disused ;  but  the  still  astonishment,  the  serious  gaze,  the 
thickening  breath  of  the  awed  traveller,  are  tributes  of  an  admiration, 
not  to  be  checked  or  frozen  by  the  chilling  rides  of  taste. 

*  We  passed  the  entire  day  in  these  ruins,  wandering  about  alone, 
as  inclination  led  us.  Detailed  descriptions  I  cannot  give ;  I  have 
neither  the  skill  or  the  patience  to  count  and  to  measure.  I  ascend- 
ed a  wing  of  the  great  propylon  on  the  west,  and  sat  there  long.  I 
crept  round  the  colossal  statues  ;  I  seated  myself  on  a  fallen  obelisk, 
and  gazed  up  at  the  three,  yet  standing  erect  amid  huge  fragments 
of  fallen  granite.  I  sauntered  slowly  round  every  part,  examining 
the  paintings  and  hieroglyphics,  and  listening  now  and  then,  not 
without  a  smile,  to  our  polite  little  cicerone^  as  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
descending savanty  he  pointed  to  many  of  the  symbols,  saying,  '  this 
means  water, '  and  '  that  means  land, '  *  this  stability,  *  '  that  life, ' 
and  *  here  is  the  name  of  Berenice.  * — Ibid,  pp.  88-92. 

*  The  centra]  row  have  the  enormous  diameter  of  eleven  French 
feet,  the  others  that  of  eight. 
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'  From  hence  wd  bade  our  guide  ponddct  us  to  some  catacombs ; 
he  did  80»  in  the  naked  hill  just  above.  Some  are  passages,  some 
pits  ;  but,  in  general,  passages  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  Here  and  there 
you  may  find  a  bit  of  the  rock  or  clay,  smoothed  and  painted,  or  bear- 
ing the  mark  of  a  thin  fallen  coating  of  composition ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  quite  plain.  Bones,  rags,  and  the  scattered  limbs 
of  skeletons,  which  have  been  torn  from  their  coffins,  stripped  of  their 
grave-clothes,  and  robbed  of  the  sacred  scrolls,  placed  with  them  in 
Uie  tomb,  lie  in  or  around  these  "  open  sepulchres. "  We  found  no* 
thing ;  but  surely  the  very  rag  blown  to  your  feet  is  a  relic.  May  it 
not  have  been  woven  by  some  damsel  under  the  shade  of  trees,  with 
•  the  song  that  lightens  labour»  twenty  centuries  ago  ?  or  may  it  not 
have  been  carried  with  a  sigh  to  the  tiring-men  of  the  temple  by  one 
who  bought  it  to  swathe  the  cold  and  stiffened  limbs  of  a  being  loved 
in  life,  and  mourned  and  honoured  in  his  death  ?  Yes,  it  is  a  relic  ; 
and  one  musing  on  which  a  warm  fancy  might  find  wherewithal  to 
beguile  a  long  and  solitary  walk.' — Ibid.  pp.  100,  101* 

^  We  then  returned  across  the  plain  to  our  boat,  passing  and  paus- 
ing before  those  celebrated  statues  so  often  described.  They  are  seat* 
ed  on  thrones,  looking  to  the  east,  and  on  the  Nile ;  in  this  posture 
they  are  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  height ;  and  their  bodies,  limbs  and 
heads,  are  large,  spreading  and  disproportioned.  These  are  very  aw* 
ful  monuments.  They  bear  the  form  of  man ;  and  there  is  a  some- 
thing in  their  very  posture  which  touches  the  soul :  they  sit  erect/ 
calm  ;  they  have  seen  generation  upon  generation  swept  away,  and 
still  their  stony  gaze  is  fixed  on  man  toiling  and  perishing  at  their 
feet !  'Twas  late  and  dark  ere  we  reached  our  home.  The  day  fol- 
lowing we  again  crossed  to  the  western  bank,  and  rode  through  a 
narrow  hot  valley  in  the  Desert,  to  the  tombs  of  the  kings*  Youf 
Arab  catches  at  the  head  of  your  ass  in  a  wild  dreary- looking  spot, 
about  five  miles  from  the  river,  and  motions  you  to  alight.  On  every 
side  of  you  rise  low,  but  steep  hills,  of  the  most  barren  appearance^ 
covered  with  loose  and  crumbling  stones,  and  you  stand  in  a  narrow 
bridle-  path,  which  seems  to  be  the  bottom  of  a  natural  ravine ;  you 
would  fancy  that  you  had  lost  your  way,  but  your  guide  leads  you  a 
few  paces'forward,  and  you  discover  in  the  side  of  the  hill  an  open* 
ing  like  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  At  the  entrance,  you  observe  that  the 
rock,  which  is  a  close-grained,  but  soft  stone,  has  been  cut  smooth 
and  painted.  He  lights  your  wax  torch,  and  you  pass  into  a  long 
corridor.  On  either  side  are  small  apartments  which  you  stoop  down 
to  enter,  and  the  walls  of  which  you  find  covered  with  paintings : 
scenes  of  life  faithfully  represented ;  of  every-day  life^  its  pleasures 
and  labours ;  the  instruments  of  its  happiness,  and  of  its  crimes. 
You  turn  to  each  other  with  a  delight,  not  however  unmixed  with 
sadness,  to  mark  how  much  the  days  of  man  then  passed,  as  they  do 
to  this  very  hour.  You  see  the  labours  of  agriculture — the  sower, 
the  basket,  the  plough  ;  the  steers ;  and  the  artist  has  playfully  de- 
picted a  calf  skipping  among  the  furrows.  You  have  the  making  of 
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bread,  the  cooking  for  a  feast ;  you  have  a  flower  gardeoy  ftnd  a 
scene  of  irrigation  ;  you  see  couches,  sofas,  chairs,  and  arm-chairs, 
such  as  might,  this  day,  adorn  a  drawing-room  in  London  or  Paris ; 
you  have  vases  of  every  form  down  to  the  common  jug,  (ay  !  such  as 
the  brown  one  of  Toby  Philpot) ;  you  have  harps,  with  figures  bend- 
ing over  them,  and  otliers  seated  and  listening ;  you  have  barks,  with 
large,  curious,  and  many-coloured  sails ;  lastly,  you  have  weapons  of 
war,  the  sword,  the  dagger,  the  bow,  the  arrow,  the  quiver,  spears, 
helmets,  and  dresses  of  honour.-— The  other  scenes  on  the  walls  re- 
present processions  and  mysteries,  and  all  the  apartments  are  covered 
with  tliem  or  hieroglyphics.  There  is  a  small  chamber  with  the  cow 
of  Isis,  and  there  is  one  large  room  in  an  unfinished  state, — designs 
chalked  oC  that  were  to  have  been  completed  on  that  to-morrow, 
which  never  came. — Ibid.  pp.  104-109. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  We  cannot  afford  to  make  an  ab- 
stract of  this  book,  and  indeed  can  find  room  but  for  a  few 
more  specimens.  He  meets  with  a  Scotch  Mameluke  at  Cairo ; 
and  is  taken  by  Mr  Salt  to  the  presence  of  AH  Pacha.  He  vi- 
sits the  pyramids  of  course,  describes  rapidly  and  well  the  whole 
process  of  the  visit — and  thus  moralizes  the  conclusion. 

'  He  who  has  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  most  ancient,  and  yet 
the  most  mighty  monument  of  his  power  and  pride  ever  raised  by 
man,  and  has  looked  out  and  round  to  the  far  horizon,  where  Lybia 
and  Arabia  lie  silent,  and  hath  seen,  at  his  feet,  the  land  of  Egypt 
dividing  their  dark  solitudes  with  a  narrow  vale,  beautiful  and  green, 
tlie  mere  enamelled  setting  of  one  solitary  shining  river,  must  receive 
impressions  which  he  can  never  convey,  for  he  cannot  define  them 
to  himself. 

*  They  are  the  tombs  of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes,  says  the  Gre- 
cian, 'liiey  are  the  tombs  of  Scth  and  Enoch,  says  the  wild  and  ima- 
ginative Arabian  ;  an  English  traveller  with  a  mind  warmed,  per- 
haps, and  misled  by  his  heart,  tells  you  that  the  large  pyramid  may 
have  contained  the  ashes  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  It  is  all  this 
which  constitutes  the  very  charm  of  a  visit  to  these  ancient  monu- 
ments. You  smile,  and  your  smile  is  followed  and  reproved  by  a 
sigh.  One  thing  you  knoto — that  the  chief,  and  the  philosopher,  and 
the  poet  of  the  times  of  old,  men  **  who  mark  fields  as  they  pass 
with  their  own  roightv  names,  '*  have  certainly  been  here ;  that 
Alexander  has  spurred  his  war-horse  to  its  base ;  and  Pythagoras, 
with  naked  foot,  has  probably  stood  upon  its  summit. ' — IbU.  pp. 
158,  159. 

Cairo  is  described  in  great  detail,  and  frequently  with  great 
feeling  and  eloquence.  He  saw  a  live  cameleopard  there — 
very  beautiful  and  gentle.  One  of  his  most  characteristic 
sketches,  however,  is  that  of  the  female  slave  market. 

'  We  slopped  before  the  gate  of  a  large  building,  and,  turning, 
entered  a  court  of  no  great  size,  with  a  range  of  apartmeots  all 
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round ;  open  doors  showed  that  they  were  dark  and  wretched.  At 
them,  or  before  them,  stood  or  sat  small  groups  of  female  slaves ;  al* 
so  from  within  tliese  chambers,  you  might  catch  the  moving  eyes 
and  white  teeth  of  those  who  shunned  the  light.  There  was  a  gallery 
above  with  other  rooms,  and  slave  girls'  leaning  on  the  rail — laugh- 
ter, all  laughter — Clieir  long  hair  in  numerous  falling  curls,  white 
with  fat ;  their  faces,  arms,  and  bosoms  shining  with  grease.  Ex- 
posure in  the  market  is  the  moment  of  their  joy.  Their  cots,  their 
country,  the  breast  that  gave  them  suck,  the  hand  that  led  their 
tottering  steps  not  forgotten,  but  resigned,  given  up,  as  things  gone 
for  ever,  left  in  another  world.  The  toils  and  terrors  of  the  wide 
desert,  the  hard  and  scanty  fare,  the  swollen  foot,  the  whip,  the 
scalding  tear,  the  curse  ;  all,  all  are  behind :  hope  meets  them  here 
and  paints  some  master  kind ;  some  mistress  gentle ;  some  babe  or 
child  to  win  the  heart  of; — as  bond- women  they  may  bear  a  son, 
and  liw  and  die  the  contented  inmates  of  some  quiet  harem.  You 
see  they  laugh,  and  some  wear  even  a  wanton  look — they  are  quite 
happy!  No, — look  at  that  scowling,  dark- browed  Moor  ;  he  is  their 
owner ;  it  is  to  please,  or  to  escape  from  him,  they  smile  :  you  think 
otherwise  of  that  one  ;  well,  perhaps  it  is  nature  prompts  her ;  but 
the  many,  and  those  wild,  shy  groups  within — could  we  sit,  and  hear, 
and  understand  the  simple  history  of  every  smiler  there,  we  should 
go  home  and  shudder.' — Ibid.  pp.  178,  179. 

He  does  not  think  much  of  All's  new  Institute — though  he 
was  assured  bv  one  of  the  tutors  that  its  pupils  were  to  be 
taught  *  everytning  !  *  We  have  learned,  from  unquestionable 
authority,  that  from  this  everything^  all  that  relates  to  Politics, 
Religion  and  Philosophy,  is  expressly  excluded ;  and  that  little 
is  proposed  to  be  taught  but  the  elements  of  the  useful  arts. 
There  is  a  scanty  library  of  European  books,  almost  all  French 
— the  most  conspicuous  backed,  *  Victoires  des  Fran<;ais ; '— ^ 
and  beside  these,  ^  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses  '^-only  one  book 
in  English,  though  not  ill-chosen — *  Malcolm's  Persia. '  He 
was  detained  at  Alexandria  in  a  time  of  plague — and,  after  all, 
was  obliged  to  return,  when  four  days  at  sea,  to  land  two  sick 
men,  and  perform  a  new  quarantine  of  observation.  The  pas- 
sage to  Malta  produced  but  few  adventures ;  but,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Greeks,  we  must  make  room  for  the  following  passage. 
One  morning  they  saw  two  vessels  in  the  offing. 

*  The  schooner  made  sail,  and  stood  towards  us  in  pretty  style  ; 
when  nearly  up  with  us,  down  came  the  topsail,  and  up  ran  the 
Greek  independent  6ag ;  and  she  fired  a  gun  and  brought  us  to. 
Our  captain,  whose  ^reat  fault  in  my  eye  had  been  a  constant  and 
indiscriminate  abuse  of  the  Greek,  of  whom  he  could  know  little,  and 
praise  of  tlie  Turk,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  was  alarmed  lest  they 
should  overhaul,  seize  him,  or  do  worse,  and  immediately  said, 
**  Now  you  will  see  what  these  rascals  will  do. "     Nothing  could  be 
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more  orderly  o^  respectful  £han  their  bearing;  The  cat)taln,  a  gi-ave, 
dark,  o^ct  man,  of  about  forty,  stood  at  his  gangway,  and  hailed  us 
through  hfs  speaking  trumpet ;  his  costume,  that  of  the  Asiatic 
Greek,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  Turk,  but  he  wore  a  large  broad 
straw  hat  overshadowing  his  face.  As  he  stood,  his  person  exposed 
at  his  gangway,  he  had  a  manly  commanding  look,  and  still  more  so 
as  he  stepped  dowp  into  his  boat,  and  again,  when  he  stood  up  in  it 
as  it  pulled  under  our  stem,  and  rose,  sunk,  and  swayed  to  the  high 
aod  buoyant  waves.  He  asked  a  few  cjuestions  about  the  sailing  of 
the  Egyptiaa  sqoadron,  our  landing,  time  out,  &c.  He  saluted  as 
he  came  alongside,  and  as  he  palled  off;  and  hit  boat  shot  handsomely 
athwart  our  bows  and  away.  The  boat's  crew  were  handsome, 
bold*  looking  young  men,  turbaned ;  among  them  was  a  youth  who 
pulled  at  the  bow  oar,  of  a  very  fair  complexion,  with  a  remark- 
ably fine  and  fearless  expression  of  countenance.  On  board  the 
vessel,  which  was  a  fine  seaboat,  and  well  armed,  everything  was  done 
smartly,  well,  and  in  seamanlike  style, — you  heard  belt  the  whistle, 
and  she  made  sail  and  away. 

*  May  the  God  of  battles  prosper  them  !  say  I.  The  open  honest 
Turk,  and  the  cunning  deceitful  Greek,  as  I  have  too  often  heard 
Englishmen  designate  them.  Who^makes  the  Grecian  what  he  is? 
As  noble  thoughts  find  a  place  in  his  bosom,  they  will  s#ell  and  ex- 
pand, and  force  but  all  the  weaker  weeds,  which  would  choke  their 
srowth;  1  know  not  how  the  Englishman,  who  u  free^  or  the  Chris- 
tian, who  has  a  Bible,  can  say  bis  prayersi  and  wish  the  Tut'k  suc- 
cess.—/^V/i  pp.  218-220. 

There  is  an  admirable  description  of  Valetta,  and  the  whole 
island — and  then  of  Syracuse  and  Catania;  but  we  can  give 
only  the  night  ascent  to  i^tna — and  that  rather  for  the  scen6 
of  the  Sicilian  cottage,  than  fot  the  sketch  of  the  mighty  moun- 
tain. 

^  It  was  hear  t^n  o'clock  when  the  youth  who  led  the  Way  stopped 
before  a  small  dark  cottage  in  a  by-lane  of  Nicolosi,  the  guide's  he 
said  it  was,  and  hailed  them.  The  door  was  opened  ;  a  light  struck ; 
and  the  family  was  roused,  and  collected  round  me  ;  a  grey-headed 
old  peasant  and  his  wife ;  two  hardy,  plain,  dark  young  men,  bro- 
thers (one  of  whom  was  in  his  holiday  gear,  new  breeches,  and  red 
garters,  and  flowered  waistcoat,  and  clean  shirt,  and  shining  buttons) ; 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  handsome ;  a  ^'  mountain-girl  beaten  with  winds/' 
looking  curious j  yet  fearless  and  «  chaste  as  the  hardened  rock  on 
which  she  dwelt ;"  and  a  boy  of  twelve,  an  unconscious  figure  in 
the  group,  fast  slumbering  in  his  clothes  on  the  hard  floor.  Glad 
were  they  of  the  dollar-bringing  stranger,  but  supflscd  at  the  excel- 
lenza*s  fancy  for  coming  at  that  hour ;  cheerfully,  however,  the  gay 
youth  stripped  off  his  holiday- garb,  and  put  on  a  dirty  shirt  and  thick 
brown  clothes,  and  took  his  cloak  and  went  to  borrow  a  mule  (for  I 
found;  by  their  consultation^  that  there  was  some  trick,  this  not  being 
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the  re^lar  privileged  guide  family.  During  hie  absence,  the  girl 
brought  me  a  draught  of  wine,  and  all  stood  round  with  welcoming 
and  flattering  laughings,  and  speeches  in  Sicilian,  which  I  did  not 
understand^  but  which  gave  me  pleasure,  and  made  me  look  on  their 
dirty  and  crowded  cottage  as  one  I  had  rather  trust  to,  if  I  knocked 
at  it  even  without  a  doUar,  than  the  lordliest  mansion  of  the  richest 
noble  in  Sicily. 

<  For  about  four  miles,  your  mule  stumbles  along  safely  over  a  bed 
of  lava,  lying  in  masses  on  the  road ;  then  you  enter  the  woody  re- 
gion :  the  wood  is  open,  of  oaks,  not  large,  yet  good-sized  trees, 
growing  amid-fern  ;  and,  lastly,  you  come  out  on  a  soh  barren  soil, 
and  pursue  the  ascent  till  you  find  a  glistering  white  crust  of  snow  of 
no  depth,  cracking  under  your  mule's  tread  ;  soon  after,  you  arrive 
at  a  stone  cottage,  called  Casa  Inglese,  of  which  my  guide  had  not  got 
the  key  ;  here  you  dismount,  and  we  tied  up  our  mules  close  by,  and 
scrambling  over  huge  blocks  of  lava,  and  up  the  toilsome  and  slip- 
pery ascent  of  the  cone,  I  sat  me  down  on  ground  all  hot,  and  smok* 
mg  with  sulphureous  vapour,  which  has  for  the  first  few  minutes  the 
effect  of  making  your  eyes  smart,  and  water,  of  oppressing  and  tak- 
ing away  your  breath.  It  yet  wanted  half  an  hour  to  the  break  of 
day,  and  I  wrapped  my  cloak  close  round  me  to  guard  me  from  the 
keen  air,  which  came  up  over  the  white  cape  of  snow  that  lay  spread 
at  the  foot  of  the  smoking  cone,  where  I  was  seated. 

*  The  earliest  dawn  gave  to  my  view  the  awful  crater,  with  its  two 
deep  mouths,  from  one  whereof  there  issued  large  volumes  of  thick - 
white  smoke,  pressing  up  in  closely  crowding  clouds  ;  and  all  around, 
you  saw  the  earth  loose,  and  with  crisped,  yellow-mouthed  small 
cVacks,  up  which  came  little,  light,  thin  wreathes  of  smoke  that  sood 
dissipated  in  the  upper  air,  &c. — And  when  you  turn  to  gaze  down* 
wards  and  see  the  golden  sun  come  up  in  light  and  majesty  to  bless 
the  waking  millions  of  your  fellows,  and  the  dun  vapours  of  the  night 
roll  off*  below,  and  capes,  and  hills,  and  towns,  and  the  wide  ocean  are 
seen  as  through  a  thin  unedrthlj  veil ;  your  eyes  fill,  and  your  heart 
swells ;  all  the  blessings  you  enjoy,  all  the  innocent  pleasures  you 
find  in  your  wanderings,  that  preservation,  which  in  storm,  and  in 
battle,  and  mid  the  pestilence,  was  mercifully  given  to  your  half- 
breathed  prayer,  all  rush  in  a  moment  on  your  soul. ' — Ibid,  pp.  255^ 
257. 

The  following  brief  isketch  of  the  rustic  aubcrges  of  Sicily  is 
worth  preserviiig^^as  well  as  the  sentiment  with  which  it  closes. 

<  The  chambers  of  these  rude  inns  would  please,  at  first,  any  one. 
Three  or  four  beds^  (mere  planks  upon  iron  trestles),  with  broad, 
yellow-striped,  coarse  mattresses,  turned  up  on  them ;  a  table  and 
chairs  of  wood,  blackened  by  age,  and  of  forms  belonging  to  the  past 
century;  a  daub  or  two  of  a  picture,  and  two  or  three  coloured 
prints  of  Madonnas  and  saints ;  a  coarse  table-cloth,  and  coarser 
napkin;  a  thin,  blue- tinted  drinking  glass;  dishes  and  plates  of^a 
striped,  dirty-coloured,  pimply  ware ;  und  a  brass  lamp  witli  three 
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inouthsy  A  shape  common  to  Delhi,  Cairo,  and  Madrid,  and  as  an* 
cient  as  the  time  of  the  Etruscans  themselves. 

*  To  me  it  had  another  charm ;  it  brought  Spain  before  me,  the 
peasant  and  his  cot,  and  my  chance  billets  among  that  loved  and  in- 
jured people.  Ah  !  I  will  not  dwell  on  it ;  but  this  only  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  they  err  greatly,  grossly,  who  fancy  that  the  Spaniard, 
the  most  patiently  brave  and  resolutely  persevering  man,  as  a  man, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  will  wear  long  any  yoke  he  feels  galling 
and  detestable.  * — Ibid.  pp.  268,  269. 

The  picture  of  Naples  is  striking,  and  reminds  us  in  many 
places  of  Mad.  de  Stael's  splendid  sketches  from  the  same  sub- 
jects in  Corrinne.  But  we  must  draw  to  a  close  now  with  our 
extracts ;  and  shall  add  but  one  or  two  more,  peculiarly  cha*- 
racteristic  of  the  gentle  mind  and  English  virtues  of  the  au- 
thor. 

^  I  next  went  into  the  library,  a  noble  room,  and  a  vast  collec- 
tion. I  should  much  like  to  have  seen  those  things  which  are  shown 
here,  especially  the  handwriting  of  Tasso.  I  was  led  as  far,  and  into 
the  apartment  where  they  are  shown.  I  found  priests  reading,  and 
men  looking  as  if  they  were  learned.  I  was  confused  at  the  creak- 
ihg  of  my  boots  ;  I  gave  the  hesitating  look  of  a  wish,  but  I  ended 
by  a  blush,  bowed,  and  retired.  I  passed  again  into  the  larger 
apartment,  and  I  felt  composed  as  I  looked  around.  Why  life, 
thought  I,  would  be  too  short  for  any  human  being  to  read  these 
folios ;  but  yet,  if  safe  from  the  pedant's  frown,  one  could  have  a 
vast  library  to  range  in,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  a  love  of 
truth,  and  a  thirsting  for  knowledge,  the  man  of  middle  age,  who  re- 
gretted his  early  closed  lexicon,  might  open  it  again  with  delight 
and  profit.  While  thus  musing,  in  stamped  two  travellers, — my  coun* 
trymen,  my  bold,  brave  countrymen— *not  intellectual,  I  could  have 
sworn,  or  Lavater  is  a  cheat— 

"  Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye : " — 
They  strode  across  to  confront  the  doctors,  and  demanded  to  see  those 
sights  to  which  the  book  directed  and  the  grinning  domestique  de 
place  led  them.  I  envied  them,  and  yet  was  angry  with  them  ;  how- 
ever,  I  soon  bethought  me,  such  are  the  men  who  are  often  sterling 
characters,  true  hearts.  They  will  find  no  seduction  in  a  southern 
sun,  but  back  to  the  English  girl  they  love  best,  to  be  liked  by  her 
softer  nature  the  better  for  havmg  seen  Italy,  and  taught  by  her 
gentleness  to  speak  about  it  pleasingly,  and  prize  what  they  have 
seen : — Such  are  the  men  whom  our  poor  men  like, — who  are  generous 
masters  and  honest  voters,  faithful  husbands  and  kind  fathers  ;  who, 
if  they  make  us  smiled  at  abroad  in  peace,  make  us  feared  in  war, 
and  any  one  of  whom  is  worth  to  his  country  far  more  than  a  dozea 
mere  sentimental  wanderers.  * — Ibid.  pp.  296 — 298. 

*  Always  on  quitting  the  museum  it  is  a  relief  to  drive  somewhere, 
that  you  may  relieve  the  mind  and  refresh  the  sight  with  a  view  of 
farth  and  ocean.    The  view  from  the  Belvedere,  in  the  garden  qF 
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St  MartkiOy  close  to  the  fortress  of  St  Elmo,  is  said  to  be  unequalled 
in  the  world.  I  was  walking  along  the  cloister  to  it,  when  I  heard 
voices  behind  nse^  and  saw  an  English  family — fiither,  mother,  with 
daughter  and  son,  of  drawing-room  and  universitj  ages.  I  turned 
aside  that  1  might  not  intrude  on  them,  and  went  to  take  my  gaze 
when  they  came  away  from  the  little  balcony.  )  saw  no  features ; 
but  the  dress,  the  gentle  talking,  and  the  quietude  of  their  whole 
manner,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  A  happy  domestic  English  fa- 
mily f  parents  travelling  to  delight,  improve,  and  protect  their  chiU 
dren  ;  younger  ones  at  home,  perhaps,  who  will  sit  next  sumn^er  on 
the  shady  lawn,  and  listen  as  Italy  is  talked  over,  and  look  at  prints, 
and  turn  over  a  sister's  sketch- book,  and  bt!g  a  brother's  journal. 
Magically  varied  is  the  grandeur  of  the  scene — the  pleasant  city ;  its 
broad  bay ;  a  little  sea  that  knows  no  storms ;  its  garden  neighbour- 
hood ;  its  famed  Vesuvius,  not  looking  either  vast,  or  dark,  or  dread- 
ful— all  bright  and  smiling,  garmented  with  vineyards  below,  and  its 
brow  barren,  yet  not  without  a  hue  of  that  ashen  or  slaty  blueness 
which  improves  a  mountain's  aspect ;  and  far  behind,  stretched  in 
their  full  bold  forms,  the  shadowy  Appenines.  Gaze  and  go  back, 
English ;  Naples,  with  all  its  beauties  and  its  pleasures,  its  treasury 
of  ruins,  and  recollections,  and  fair  works  of  art ;  its  soft  music  and 
balmy  airs  cannot  make  you  happy  ;  may  gratify  the  gaze  of  taste* 
but  never  suit  the  habits  of  your  mind.  There  are  many  homeless 
soliti^ry  Englishmen  who  might  sojourn  longer  in  such  scenes,  and 
be  soothed  by  them;  but  to  become  dwellers,  settled  residents, 
^ould  be,  even  for  them,  impossible. ' — Ibid.  pp.  SOI — SOS. 

We  must  break  oi£  here^ — though  there  is  much  temptation 
to  go  on.  But  we  have  now  shown  enough  of  these  volimie^ 
to  enable  our  reafliers  to  judge  safely  of  their  character — and  it 
would  be  unfair^  perhaps,  to  steal  more  from  their  pages.  We 
think  we  have  Extracted  impartially ;  anc)  are  sensiBle,  at  all 
events,  that  we  have  given  specipnens  of  the  faults  as  well  as  the 
beauties  of  the  aqthpr's  style.  His  taste  in  writing  certainly  is 
i^ot  une;cceptionable.  He  is  seldom  quite  simple  or  natural, 
and  sometimes  very  Jade  and  affected.  He  has  little  bits  of  in- 
versions in  his  sentences,  and  small  exclamations  and  ends  of 
ordinary  verse  dangling  about  them,  which  we  often  wish  away 
•^and  he  talks*  rather  too  much  of  himself,  and  his  ignorance 
and  humility,  while  he  is  turning  those  fine  sentences,  and  lay- 
ing traps  for  our  Applause.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  thin^,' 
the  books  are  very  interesting  and  instructive ;  and  their  merits 
greatly  outweigh  their  defects.  If  the  author  has  occasional 
railures,  he  has  frequent  felicities ; — and,  independent  of  the 
many  beautiful  and  brilliant  passages  which  he  has  furnished 
for  our  delight,  Jias  contrived  to  breatfie  over  all  his  work  a  . 
spirit  of  kindliness  and  contentment,  which,  if  it  does  not  mi- 
nister (as  it  oujght)  to  our  improvement,  must  at  least  disarm 
our  censtire  ofall  bitterness. 
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Art.  III.  A  Letter  on  the  Present  State  and  Future  Prospects  of 
Agriculture^  addressed  to  the  Agriculturists  of  Salop*     By  W. 
W.  WuiTMOREy  Esq.  M.  P.     pp.  86.     London,  18122. 

n^HOUGH  we  have  often  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
-*-  policy  of  the  existing  Corn-laws,  and  the  advantages  that 
wbiild  result  from  their  repeal,  we  make  no  apology  for  again 
reverting  to  a  subject  bearing  so  strongly  on  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  have  deferred 
the  remarks  we  have  now  to  offer  on  these  laws  to  a  future 
opportunity,  had  we  not  learned  that  they  are  certainlv  to 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mona  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  This  cir- 
c«rostance  has  induced  us  to  think  that  we  might  advanta- 
geously employ  a  few  pages,  not  so  much  in  discussing  the 
general  policy  of  restrictions  on  the  corn- trade,  as  in  snow- 
ing the  fallacy  of  those  arguments  ad  misericordiam  on  which 
the  agriculturists  now  principally  rest  their  claims  to  protec- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  contended,  that  monopolies  and  re- 
strictions ought  to  bo  supported  for  their  own  sakes,  or  that 
they  are  intnnsically  advanta|j;eous.  The  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  unsound, 
even  by  those  who  attempt  to  juslify  them  in  their  application 
to  particular  cases.  None  of  ILne  more  intelligent  advocates  of 
the  com*  laws  now  defend  them  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
calculated  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  countiy  in  wealth 
i^id  civilization:  Ou  the  contrary,  they  generally  concede 
that  this  desirable  reauU  would  be  most  effectn^ly  secured  by 
allowing  food  to  be  purchased  in  the  cheapest  market;  But 
they  contend  that,  though  the  free  admission  of  foreign  com 
might  eventually  lead  to  a  greater  increase  of  wealth,  it  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  productive  of  ruin  to  the  whole  ru- 
ral population  of  the  country, — that  their  numbers  would  be 
diminished,— and  that  our  agriculture,  which  they  allege  is 
the  only  sure  foundation  of  national  opulence,  would  be  irre- 
parably injured.  Now,  unquestionably,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  these  consequences  would  0ow  from  the  abolition  of  the 
restrictive  system,  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  it  with  the 
ffreatest  possible  caution :  And  ministers  might  well  be  excused 
ft>r  doubting  whether  the  prospective  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  freedom  of  the  corn-trade,  would  be  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  destmction  of  individual  fortunes,  the  forced 
change  of  employments,  and  the  wide-spread  miser  v  which  it  is 
affirmed  would  be  occasioned  by  the  transit  from  toe  r^trictive 
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to  a  free  system.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  corn- trade  would  be  pro* 
ductive  of  no  such  results;  and  we  think  it  will* not  be  diffi- 
cult to  establish,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  fears  and  ap- 
prehensions of  the  agriculturists,  whether  real  or  pretended, 
are  alike  futile  and  visionary. 

The  erroneous  opinions  so  industriously  circulated  respect- 
ing the  price  at  which  foreign  corn  might  be  obtained  in  our 
markets,  are  the  cause  of  the  false  estimates  that  have  been 
formed  of  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  an  entire 
freedom  of  trade.  Some  of  the  more  zealous  advocates  of 
agricultural  monopoly  really  seem  to  think  that  the  serfs  of 
Poland  and  Russia,  and  the  untaxed  democrats  of  North 
America,  raise  corn  for  nothing;  and  contend  that,  if  there 
were  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  their  produce,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  raise  another  bushel  in  England  ! 
And  even  those  who  are  least  apprehensive,  state^  that  if  the 
free  importation  of  foreign  corn  were  permitted,  it  would  be 
sold  at  a  lower  price  than  would  suffice  to  pay  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing it  on  any  but  our  very  best  soils ;  and  that  the  unavoidable 
cx>nsequence  of  such  importation  would  be,  to  throw  two-thirds, 
or  at  least  a  half,,  of  the  land  of  England  out  of  cultivation  ! 
In  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention,  that,  in  March  182),  Mr 
Curwen  stated,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  what 
he  no  doubt  considered  as  unquestionable  authority,  that  wheat 
might  be  grown  in  Poland  at  8s.  n  quarter,  and  that  12s.  or 
13s.  was  considered  a  high  remunerating  price  !  To  the  same 
effect,  Mr  Ellman  of  Sussex,  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists, 
stated  to  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  1821,  that  he  knew, 
from  good  authority,  that  the  best  Dantzic  wheat  might  be  de- 
livered at  Newhaven  harbour,  near  Lewes,  free  of  all  charges, 
at  32s.  or  3Ss.  a  quarter.  And  the  other  agricultural  witnesses 
examined  by  the  Committee  concurred  generally  in  opinion, 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  ports  being  opened,  foreign  wheat 
inight,  in  ordinary  years,  be  sold  in  London  for  30s.  or  35s.  ! 

Such  are  the  assertions  of  the  agriculturists ;  and  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  regret  is,  that  they  should  be  utterly  with- 
out foundation.  We  say  regret,  for  whatever  the  agricultu- 
ral, doctors  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  of  prodigious  advantage  to  the  public  to  be. 
able  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  wheat  for  SOs.  or  S5s.  a 
quarter.  Even  such  a  fall  of  price  would  not  be  effectual 
to  throw  one-Jifth  of  the  land  now  in  cultivation  into  pas- 
ture; at  the  same  time  that  the  reduction  it  would  occasion 
in  the  rate  of  wages,  would,  by  proportionally  raising  the  rate 
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of  profit,  give  an  immense  stimulus  to  industry  in  general, 
and  would  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  country  iu  a  de- 
gree that  could  hardly  be  conceived  possible.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  perfect  freedom  of  the  corn- trade  would  procure 
us  no  such  boon.  It  would  indeed  be  a  great  and  signal 
benefit,  because  it  would  secure  us  perpetual  plenty,  and  pre- 
sent an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  very  oppressive  rise  of  prices 
in  future ;  but  it  would  not  at  all  depress  them.  They  have, 
for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  been  nearly  coincident  with 
what  would  be  their  lowest  average  limit  were  ihe  ports  thrown 
open;  and,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  imph'citly  to  subscribe  to  the  dog- 
mas of  the  late  Mr  Webb  Hall  and  his  Committee,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  show,  that  every  acre  of  land  which  it  is  possible  to  cuU 
tivate  with  profit  at  this  moment^  *  mi^ht  be  so  cultivated^  were 
eveiT/  restriction  and  prohibition  abolished^  and  our  artisans  alU/w-^ 
edjull  liberty  to  purchase  their  corn  in  the  cheapest  markets. 

To  establish  the  perfect  accuracy  of  this  position,  we  shaH 
subjoin  a  short  review  of  the  prices  of  com  at  the  principal  fo- 
reign markets,  beginning  with  that  of  Dantzic.  Now,  instead 
of  126.  or  1 3s.  being,  as  Mr  Curwen  stated,  considered  by  the 
PolisJii  cultivators  as  a  high  remunerating  price,  Mr  Oddy,  who 
visited  Dantzic,  states,  in  his  work  on  *  European  Commerce,  * 
published  in  1805,  that  d2s.  6d.  a  quarter  is  the  toxoest  price 
for  which  any  considerable  supply  of  wheat  could  be  pur- 
chased at  Dantzic.  (p.  250.)  In  like  manner,  Mr  Solly,  an 
extensive  corn- merchant, .  who  was  formerly  in  business  at 
Dantzic,  slated  to  the  Committee  of  the  Hou-^e  of  Commons, 
that  when  there  was  no  direct  Joreign  demand^  a  quarter  of 
wheat  might  be  put  on  board  ship  at  Dantzic  tor  about 
S5s. ;  that  the  freight  to  London  would  be  about  4s.  6d.  or  5s. 
more;  and  that  the  expense  attending  its  unloading  and  ware- 
housing there,  would  be  an  additional  3s. ;  making  its  price 
to  the  importer  about  48s.  a  quarter.  {Report j  /?.  316.)  Mr 
Solly  farther  stated,  that  when  the  foreign  demand  was  consi- 
derable, the  price  was  much  higher ;  and  according  to  the  data 
given  in  his  evidence,  it  is  plain  that  Jine  Dantzic  wheat  could 
not  be  imported  into  London,  in  ordinary  years,  in  the  event 
of  our  ports  being  opened,  at  less  than  from  55s.  to  60s.  a 
quarter.  To  the  same  effect,  Mr  Grade  of  Dantzic  states,  in 
a  letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  (p.  364),  that 
<  From  a  calculation  made  out  by  an  eminent  practical  land 
*  proprietor  in  the  adjoining  province,  it  appears,  that  if  land 

*  Average  prices  are  now,  the  25th  of  September,  wheat  558.  2d., 
rye  31s.  8d.,  barley  338.  Id.,  oats  21 8.  5d. 


^^^^ 
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could  be  had  for  nothings  and  reckoning  upon  no  casualties^  such 
as  a  failure  of  the  crop^  extraordinary  taxeSy  requisitions^  qruxr^ 
iering  of  troops  j  Seethe  mere  producing  prices  of  grain  would  be 

300  f.  Prussian  currency  per  last  of  Wheat,  or  31s.  9d.  per  quarter. 

150  f. per  do.  of  Rye,      or  158.  lOd.  per  do. 

120  f.                              ■  per  do.  of  Barley,  or  12s.  8d.    per  do. 
90  f.  -— — — — per  do.  of  Oats,     or  9s.  6d.      per  do. 

To  these  must  be  added,  according  to  the  distance  and  de« 
scription  of  grain,  from  4s.  to  6s.  a  quarter  for  bringing  the 
produce  to  market,  and  incidental  expenses  on  the  same.' 
Mr  Grade's  statement  corresponds  to  a  fraction  with  that  given 
by  Mr  Jacob  in  his  evidence.  {Repoiiy  p,  374.) 

In  farther  corroboration  of  what  we  have  just  stated,  we  shall 
now  lay  before  our  readers  a  Table  furnished  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  Mr  Grade,  of  the  average  prices  of  corn  at  Dantzic,  free 
on  board>  in  decennial  periods  from  1770  to  1820* 

« 

Average  Priccj  from  ten  to  ten  yearsy  of  the  different  species  of 
Coruj  free  on  board,  per  quarter^  in  Sterling  mojiej/y  at  Dant' 
zic. 

Wheat  Rye.  Barley.  Oate. 

J.     d»  t.      d,  i,    d,  f.      if. 

33     9        21     8         16     1         11     1 


From  1770  to  1779,  in- 
clusive 


} 


1780  to  1789  -  33  10  22     1  17  11  12  4 

1790  to  1799  -  43     8  26     3  19     3  12  6 

1800  to  1809  -  60     0  34  10  25     1  13  1 

1810  to  1819  -  55     4  31     1  26     0  20  4 


This  authentic  accoqnt  agrees  in  every  part  with  the  $tate* 
ments  in  Mr  Solly's  evidence ;  and  shows,  that  the  average  price 
of  wheat  at  Dantzic  is  at  least  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
mentioned  by  Mr  Cur  wen.  7s.  or  8s.  a  quarter  is  to  be  added 
for  the  expenses  of  freighting,  warehousmg,  &c.  in  England. 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  Report  ot  the  English  Consul 
(Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  289,  Session  1823^),  *  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  in  1823  was  as  low  a$  23s.  n 
quarter ;  to  which,  if  we  add  Ss.  for  putting  it  on  board,  and 
83.  as  freight,  insurance,  and  port  charges  in  London,  iu'price 
to  the   importer  would  be   S4s.   a  quarter,  exclusive  of  all 

compensation  on  account  of  damage  during  the  voyage,   and 

.^ — 

*  The  returns  by  the  Consuls,  given  in  this  paper,  only  include 
the  years  1822  and  1823. 
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other  contingencies.  But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  although 
the  average  quality  of  the  Dantzic  wheat  expartedjbr  England— 
and  it  is  the  price  of  such  only  that  is  given  in  the  previous  Table 
—is  equal  to  the  average  quality  of  English  wheat,  there  is  a 
considerable  supply  of  very  inferior  red  wheat  disposed  of  in 
the  Dantzic  market,  partly  for  home  consumption,  and  partly  for 
exportation  to  Holland;  and  as  the  price  of  this  inferior  sort  enters 
into  the  average  given  in  the  Consul's  return,  it  must  have  the 
effect  to  depress  it  a  good  deal  below  what  it  would  otherwise  be. 
It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  Continental  crops  were  uur 
lisually  abundant  last  year,  and  that  there  was,  in  consequence, 
a  comparatively  limited  exportation  of  wheat  from  Dantzic ; 
and  at  all  events  it  would  be  worse  than  absurd  to  draw  any 
general  conclusions  from  the  price  of  a  single  year,  more  espe- 
cially when  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  to  show  that  it  is 
very  considerably  below  what  the  Polish  cultivators  estimate  as 
their  lowest  growing  price,  and  when,  therefore,  it  is  certain 
the  depression  can  only  be  of  very  temporary  duration.  * 

The  total  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  Dantzic  to  fo- 
reign countries  in  1801  and  1802,  the  years  of  greatest  expor- 
^tion,  and  when  the  price  free  on  board  was  as  high  as 
G4s.  6d.,  amounted,  according  to  Mr  Oddy  (European  Com- 
merce, p.  252),  to  90,019  lasts,  or  945,199  quarters;  of  which 
638,148  quarters  were  exported  to  England,  being  at  the  rate 
pf  3 1 9,074  quarters  a  year.  Mr  Solly  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
price  of  wheat  in  England  was  80s.,  the  ports  on  the  Baltic  and 
the  north  of  Europe  might  fiirnibh  us  with  about  a  million  of 
quarters ;  but  that,  if  the  price  were  onlv  60s.,  not  more  than 
700,000  quarters  could  be  drawn  from  thence.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  the  freedom  of  the 
com  trade  being  established,  foreigners  would  regularly  calcu- 
late on  the  demand  of  Britain,  and  that  an  increased  quantity 
of  com  would,  in  consequence,  be  raised  for  the  supply  of  our 
markets.  But,  on  the  supposition  that  we  importea  1,400,000 
quarters  from  Northern  Europe,  or  double  the  quantity  which 
Mr  Solly  thinks  we  should  be  able  to  procure  when  our  prices 
were  at  60s.,  it  would  pertainly  fall  short  of  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  total  consumption  of  Great  Britain.  And  as  our  greatest 
Supplies  must  always  be  derived  from  these  very  countries,  it  is 
^mediately  seen  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  corn  trade  could  ever  have  the  effect  of  render* 
ing  us  in  any  considerable  degree  dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 

^__^^_^___^.^— ^.^.— ^^— ^^— ^— — ^— ^— — ^■^— ^^•^— ^^^— ^— i^— ^—   •K^a^-i ^^-^i— -BKii^-i K^ 

*  In  proof  of  what  is  stated  in  the  text,  we  mav  mention,  ihhifine 
Dantzic  wheat,  in  bond^  was  selling  in  London  m  the  first  week  of 
October  at  48s.  a  quarter.  2 
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Amsterdam  is,  next  to  Dnntzic,  the  greatest  com  market  of 
the  Continent.  Now,  according  to  the  statements  in  the  Am- 
sterdam Table  of  Prices,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1821, 
it  appears,  that  the  average  price  of  mixed  and  white  wheat  was 
62s.  a  quarter  in  1819,  and  42s.  in  1820,  when  the  price  was  con- 
sidered unusually  low.  The  Consul's  return  indeed  gives  only 
about  27s.  as  the  general  average  price  of  wheat  in  Amsterdam 
in  1823.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  average  ne- 
cessarily embraces  a  large  supply  of  wheat  from  the  Russian 
ports,  including  Archangel  and  Petcrsburgh,  the  produce  of 
which  is  full  1 8^.  a  quarter  inferior  to  that  of  England,  and 
that  it  also  embraces  inferior  samples  raised  at  home :  For 
these  reasons,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  prices  of  mixed 
and  white  wheats,  the  superior  sorts,  were  not  a  great  deal 
lower  in  Amsterdam  last  year  than  in  1 820 ;  though,  had  that 
been  the  case,  yet  as  no  com  of  the  growth  of  Holland  is  ex* 
ported  from  Amsterdam,  we  could  not  have  obtained  any  con- 
siderable supply  without  occasioning  an  instant  and  consider- 
able rise  of  price.  * 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  collect 
any  very  full  or  particular  accounts  of  the  price  of  wheat  in 
France.  Luckily,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  supply  this  de- 
ficiency. The  last  edition  of  the  Marquis  Garnier's  excellent 
translation  of  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations'  (torn.  5.  p.  178),  con- 
tains the  following  Table  of  the  price  of  wheat  at  Paris,  from 
1801  to  1819,  both  inclusive. 

Price  of  the  Hccldilre  of  Wheat  at  the  Market  of  Paris. 


Years. 

Lowest  Price. 

Highest  Price. 

Average  Price. 

1801,     . 

-     19  fr.  19  cent. 

22  fr.  99  cent. 

21  fr.  09  cent. 

1802,     . 

.     23  -  55   — 

28  -  75   — 

26  -  15   — 

1803,     . 

.     18  -  06   — 

20       70 

19  -  38  — 

1804,     . 

.     13  -  09   — 

15  -  63   — 

14  «  36   — 

1805,     • 

.     17  -  60  — 

19  -  80  — 

18  -  70  — 

1806,     • 

■     15  -  91    — 

18  -  97   — 

17-44?  — 

1807,     ' 

.     16  -  77   — 

2a  -  27   — 

18  -  52  — 

1808,     . 

.     18  »  80   — 

16  -   94r    — 

15-37   — 

•  At  the  same  time  that  the  Consurs  return  makes  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  Amsterdam,  in  1823,  about  27s.  a  quarter,  it  makes 
its  average  price  in  Rolterdara  exceed  35s — a  difference  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  quantity  of  inferior  wheat  in 
the  former  market.  The  Consuls  ought  to  be  instructed  to  specify 
the  average  prices  of  the  different  sorts  oftoheat.  When  the  qualities 
ia  the  market  differ  %o  widely  as  at  Amsterdam,  no  sound  coDclusioi^ 
can  be  deduced  from  general  average^. 
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Year*. 

Lowest  Price. 

Highest  Price. 

Average  Price. 

1809,     - 

•     1 1  fr.  S6  cent. 

1 3  fr.  42  cent. 

12  fr.  39  cent* 

1810,     • 

.     15  -  44.  — 

17  -  50  — 

16-47  — 

1811,     . 

.     18  -  86   — 

20  -  70  — 

19  -  78  — 

1812,     . 

-     SO  -  88  — 

S3  -  52  — 

82  -  20  — 

1813,     . 

.     21  -  33  — 

24  -  88   — 

23  -  10  — 

ISH,     . 

.     15  -  46  — 

18  -   10  — 

16  -  78  — 

1815,     . 

.     14  -  22  — 

16  -  18   — 

15  -  20  — 

1816,     - 

.     26  -  24  — 

28  -  22  — 

27  -  23  — 

1817,     • 

.     31  -  08  — 

37  -  50  — 

84  -  29  — 

1818,     . 

.     22  -  98  — 

24  -  60  — 

23-79   — 

1819,     . 

.     16  -  85   — 

18-81   — 

17  -  83  — 

The  general  average  price  of  the  nineteen  years  is  20  fr. 
53  cent,  the  hectolitre,  or  30  fr.  80  cent,  the  septicr,  whicli,  tak- 
ing the  exchange  at  25  fr.,  is  equal  to  45s.  6d.  the  quarter. 
We  may  add,  that  Count  Chaptal,  in  his  valuable  work  De 
V Industrie  Fran^oise  (Tom.  I.  p.  226  ),  published  in  1819,  esti- 
mates the  average  price  of  wheat  throughout  France  at  18  fr.  - 
the  hectolitre,  or  42s.  lOd.  the  quarter;  an  estimate  which  cor- 
responds very  closely  with  the  English  Consul's  report  of  the 
price  of  wheat  at  Havre  in  1823.  The  expense  of  importing 
a  quarter  of  French  wheat  into  London  amounts,  we  under- 
stand, to  about  7s.,  which  would  give  50s.  for  its  necessary 
price  in  this  country.  But  France  has  very  little  surplus  pro- 
Quce  to  dispose  of;  so  that  it  would  be  plainly  impossible  for 
us  to  import  any  considerable  supply  of  French  corn  without 
occasioning  an  advance  of  price.  The  best  informed  merchants 
we  have  conversed  with  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  event  of 
our  restrictions  being  abolished,  the  price  of  French  wheat  in 
the  London  market,  in  ordinary  years,  would  fluctuate  from 
55s.  to  658.  a  quarter. 

The  prices  of  wheat  at  the  market  of  Odessa,  on  the  Black 
Sea — the  only  port  in  Southern  Europe  from  which  any  consi- 
derable supplies  of  wheat  can  be  obtained — are  extremely  fluc- 
tuating and  various.  In  1821,  the  price  of  wheat  at  Odessa 
amounted,  according  to  Mr  Tooke,  to  about  30s.  a  quarter; 
and  we  are  informed,  by  the  same  excellent  authority,  tnat  the 
charges  necessarily  attending  the  importation  of  wheat  from 
Odessa  to  London  would  not  fall  short  of  22s.  6d.  a  quarter. 
(Report,  p.  226.)  It  must  be  further  kept  in  view,  that  if  the 
average  price  of  English  wheat  was  60s.,  Odessa  wheat  would 
not,  on  account  of  its  inferior  quality,  be  worth  above  48s.,  or 
at  most  50s. ;  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  Odessa 
wheat  into  competition  with  English  wheat  worth  60s.,  unless 
its  prime  cost  was  rather  below  275.,  which  is  very  rarely,  if 
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ever,  th^  case,  with  such  qualities  as  are  fit  for  exportatioil. — 'So 
much  for  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Let  us  next  see  what 
chance  there  is  of  the  Americans  deluging  us  with  supplies  of 
low  priced  corn^ 

And  first  as  to  Canada.  Mr  Auldjo  and  Mr  Hait  Logan, 
two  American  merchants^  state,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  Lower  Canada,  when  there  is.  a  demand  for  the  English 
market,  is  40s.  a  quarter ;  that  the  expenses  of  its  importation 
would  be  lis.,  making  together  iiis.;  bat  tbat»  bein^  spring 
wheat,  it  is  not  so  valaable,  by  69.  a  quarter,  as  English  wheat. 

With  regard  to  the  United  States,  Mr  Pitkin  informs  us,  * 
that  the  prices  by  which  the  value  of  the  wheat  exported  has 
been  calculated  at  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  undermen- 
tioned years,  have  been  as  follows : 


Tews. 

Wheat  per  Bushel 

Wheat  per  Quarter  in 

in  Dollars. 

Sterling,  Ex.  at  48. 3d. 

1811, 

1  dollar  75  cents.- 

58s.  Od. 

1812, 

1     _    94   — 

64s.  8d. 

1813, 

1     —    75   — 

58s.  Od. 

1814, 

0    —    00  — 

Ob.  Od. 

1815, 

1     _    25   — 

42b.  8d. 

1816, 

1     —    75   — 

588.  Od. 

There  is,  for  some  reason  or  other  not  stated,  no  return 
from  the  English  Consul  of  the  prices  of  corn  at  New  York,  ei- 
ther in  1822  or  1823 :  But  it  appears,  from  the  return  of  the 
Consul  at  Philadelphia,  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  that  city,  in 
1 823,  was  very  near  5s.  8d.  a  bushel,  or  45s.  a  quarter.  The  va- 
rious charges  attending  the  importation  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  into  London,  amount  to  from 
12s.  to  14s.  f 

*  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  2d  ed., 
p.  112. 

t  We  have  been  obligingly  favoured  by  Mr  Hodgson,  of  the  great 
commercial  house  of  Cropper,  Benson,  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  with  the 
following  statement,  showing  what  would  be  the  average  price  of  the 
principal  descriptions  of  foreign  wheat  in  this  country,  if  English 
sold  from  52s.  3d.  to  558.  7d.  a  quarten 

English,  supposed  to  weigh  59  to  00  lbs.  per  Win.,  52&  3d.  to  558.  7d.  per  quarter. 

Dantzic,                  -.              56  to  00  —  49s.  9d.  to  56s.  6d.  — 

Netherlands,              .             59  to  00  -^  dSs.  3d.  to  55s^  7d  — 

Fetersburgh  and  Archangel,  56  to  57  —  395.  Id.  to  42s.  4d.  ->- 

Odessa,            .           .          56  to  57  —  41s.  7d.  to  459.  7d.  — 

United  Sutes  of  America,    56to00  —  53s.0d.to54«.8d.  — 

Canada,          -            -          57to00  —  468.0d.to00s.0d.  — 

Irish,            .           *           66  to  57  —  ils.  7d.  to  45s.  7d.  -« 
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Mr  Whitmore  says  he  had  been  assured,  by  a  merchant  of 
the  highest  respectability,  that  the  United  States  could  not  ea- 
sily furnish  more  than  100,000  quarters  annually,  and  about 
500,000  barrels  of  flour,  equal  to  about  ^42,500  quarters;  and 
this  estimate  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  official  returns 
given  in  Mr  Pitkin's  work*  (p.  111.) 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  from  evidence  which  it  is  impossible 
either  to  dispute  or  controvert,  that  in  ordinary  years^  no  fo^ 
reign  wheat  could  be  imported  into  this  coutUryfor  less  t/ian  from 
558.  to  60s.  a  quarter.     It  is  plainly,  therefore  a  miserable  er- 
ror to  suppose,  that  the  repeal  of  the  existing  com- laws  would 
have  the  effect  to  deluge  the  country  with  foreign  corn,  and 
to  throw  a  large  proportion  of  our  cultivated  lands  into  pas* 
ture*     Our  prices  are  at  this  moment  below  what  would  be 
their  common  and  ordinary  level,  were  the  ports  open  to  un- 
fettered importation.     Were  the  restrictive  system  abolished, 
we  should  most  probably  become  a  regularly  importing  nation; 
and  our  prices  would,  in  consequence,  depend  on  the  price  at 
which  foreigners  could  afford  to  supply  us.     But  we  have  suffi- 
ciently proved,  that  this  price  could  not  be  less  than  from  55s. 
to  60s.  a  quarter ;  and  this  therefore  would,  in  ordinary  years, 
be  the  lowest  limit  to  which  the  home  price  could  fall.     It  is 
true  that  there  is  at  present  a  temporary  glut  at  Dantzic,  and 
some  of  the  other  Baltic  ports,  owing  to  the  unusual  produc- 
tiveness of  the  two  last  harvests,  and  the  consequent  decline  of 
exportation  to  Southern  Europe ;  but  it  is  abundantly  certain 
that  this  glut  must  speedily  disappear,  and  that  we  could  not 
reckon  on  obtaining  any  considerable  supply  from  Dantzic  in 
common  years,  were  our  prices  below  60s. 

When,  therefore,  the  misrepresentations  and  delusions  so  in- 
dustriously propagated  by  the  friends  of  monopoly  have  been 
cleared  away,'it  is  seen  that  the  repeal  of  the  existing  Corn-laws 
would  not  occasion  the  least  reduction  of  price,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  productive  of  injury  to  the  farmers.  Neither  could 
it,  even  in  its  immediate  effects,  be  in  any  considerable  degree 
injurious  to  the  landlords.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  in  1802,  1803  and 
1804-,  years  of  considerable  improvement,  was  just  6Is.,  being 
very  near  the  future  probable  average  at  which  it  would  stand 
under  a  system  of  perfectly  free  trade;  while  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  and  the  improvements  that  have  since  taken 
place  in  agriculture,  would  enable  copi  to  be  raised  from  the 
same  soils  at  a  less  expense  at  this  moment  than  in  1802  or 
1804.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  last  year  was  by  any  means 
an  unfavourable  one  to  the  farmers,  and  yet  the  average  price 
of  wheat  was  then  only  5 Is.  6d.    There  is  not,  there^re,  the 
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fvhadow  of  a  reason  for  siipposinrr  that  any  land  which  it  was 
possible  to  cultivate  with  a  profit  in  1802,  180S»  and  1804»  or 
in  182S  and,  1824,  might  not  be  profitably  cultivated  under  a 
system  of  freedom ;  and  if  so,  the  abolition  of  the  existing  re^ 
strictions  could  not  occasion  any  decline  in  the  present  amount 
of  rent.  Its  only  effect  would  be  to  cause  the  abandonment 
of  most  of  the  poor  lands  taken  into  cultivation  during  the 
high  farming  mania  from  1S0£>  to  181 4-9  or,  to  speak  more  cor«> 
rectly»  to  put  an  end  to  ail  hopes  of  its  ever  being  again  pos« 
fiibie  to  cultivate  them  with  advantage.  But  the  final  abandon* 
ment  of  these  lands  must  assuredly  take  place,  whether  we  abo<p> 
]ish  the  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade  or  not.  The  friends  of 
monopoly  need  not  flatter  themselves  with  the  vain  and  de« 
lusive  idea  that  any  system  that  can  be  adopted  will  en«> 
able  them  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  all  the  inferior  soils 
that  were  advantageously  cultivated  in  1^13  and  1814'.  To 
effect  this,  prices  would  require  to  be  forced  up  to  lOOf. 
or  L203.  a  quarter;  and,  long  before  they  had  attained  this 
level,  either  famine  or  rebellion,  or  both,  would  be  raging 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  these  poor  soils  must,  under  any  system,  be  indefi* 
nitely  abandoned;  but  it  is  the  extreme  of  ignorant  or  inten- 
tional misrepresentation  to  affirm,  that  a  half  or  a  third  of  the 
land  of  England  would  be  thrown  into  pasture,  by  reverting  to 
the  sound  principles  of  a  free  trade.  The  unbounded  freedom 
of  the  corn  trade  would  not  render  it  necessary  to  abandon 
any  but  the  most  worthless  soils,  and  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  broken  up. 

But  if  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  would  not  be  injurious 
to  the  farmers  or  landlords,  by  causing  a  farther  reduction  of 
price,  it  would,  in  other  respects,  be  singularly  advantageous  to 
them.  Were  the  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  established,  it  is 
plain  that  our  prices  would  be  governed  by  the  average  price 
of  Europe,  which,  inasmuch  as  the  weather  that  is  unfavour- 
able to  one  country  is  generally  favourable  to  another,  is  com- 
paratively steady.  As  illustrative  of  this  principle,  we  may  ob- 
serve,, that  Holland,  during  the  days  of  her  greatest  prosperity, 
was  chiefly  fed  on  imported  corn ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  prices  in  Amsterdam  were  always  comparatively  moderate, 
and  that  they  varied  less  than  in  any  other  market  of  Europe. 
It  is  freedom,  and  freedom  only,  that  can  put  an  cfTcctual  stop 
to  those  sudden  and  excessive  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn, 
which  are  so  extremely  ruinous  to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
but  most  of  all  to  the  farmer.  When  a  comparatively  rich  and 
highly  populous  country  like  England,  excludes  foreign  pro* 
duce  from  her  markets,  she  is  compelled  to  resort  to  very  infe^ 
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rtor  soils  to  obtain  supplies  of  food.  In  consequence,  her  aver- 
a^e  prices  are  raised  far  above  the  common  level  of  sur- 
rounding countries;  and  therefore,  when  an  unusually  luxu* 
riant  crop  occurs,  no  relief  being  obtained  from  exportation^ 
the  whole  surplus  produce  is  thrown  on  her  own  markets,  and 
a  ruinous  depression  of  price  necessarily  and  unavoidably  fol- 
lows. The  avowed  object  of  the  Corn  law  of  18 15,  •  which  pre- 
vented all  importation  of  foreign  wheat  for  home  consumptioa 
until  the  home  price  rose  to  80s.,  was  to  keep  the  price  steadi- 
ly up  to  that  level.  But  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
most  obvious  priftciples,  would  have  taught  the  framers  of  this 
act  that  it  would  be  quite  ineffectual  to  its  object.  By  prevent- 
ing importation,  except  in  years  when  the  home  crops  are 
deficient,  we  necessarily  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  regu- 
lar and  systematic  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  Since 
1815,  no  Polish  or  American  cultivator  has  ever  been  able  to 
calculate  on  a  demand  from  England :  In  consequence,  no  corn 
has  been  raised  for  our  markets;  and  when  our  crops  have 
been  deficient,  the  inadequacy  of  the  foreign  supplies  has  allow- 
ed our  prices  to  rise  to  an  exorbitant  height.  Had  the  corn 
trade  been  free,  the  calamitous  harvest  of  1816,  for  example, 
would  have  been  met  by  abundant  importations,  the  average 
price  in  April  that  year  being  65s.  5d. ;  but  it  was  not  ascer- 
tained that  the  ports  would  open  at  80s.  till  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  importation 
from  the  great  corn  ports  of  Europe ;  and  in  consequence,  before 
the  spring  shipments  could  arrive,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
had  risen  to  lOSs.  1  Id.,  being  little  short  of  double  its  price  only 
twelve  months  before  I  Owing  partly  to  the  unprecedented  de- 
struction of  agricultural  capital  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
low  prices  of  1814,  1815  and  1816,  partly  to  deficient  harvests. 


*  The  Com  law  of  1822  is  a  second,  though  certainly  not  an 
improved,  edition  of  that  of  1815.  It  allows  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign wheat  when  the  home  price  is  70s. ;  but  if  the  home  price  be 
under  808.,  a  duty  of  17s.  is  imposed  during  the  first  three  months, 
and  of  12s.  aflerwards.  This  is  really  very  near  the  same  thing  as 
absolute  exclusion  up  to  808.  This  law  has  not  hitherto  come  into 
operation,  except  in  the  case  of  oats,  which  were  admitted  for  im- 
portation, on  payment  of  a  duty  of  6s.,  on  the  14th  of  August  last. 
Notwithstanding  the  outcry  that  was  raised  on  this  occasion,  very 
few  oats — not  more,  we  are  informed,  than  a  supply  for  one  da^  a 
consumption — ^have  been  imported.  The  price  of  oats  has  only  fal- 
len 5s.  a  quarter,  a  reduction  which,  it  is  next  to  certaioi  would  have 
taken  place  at  any  rate,  owing  to  tlie  abundant  harvest. 
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and,  more  than  all,  to  the  restraints  on  importation,  the  prices 
of  181 7i  1818  and  1819,  were  oppressively  high.  But  mark 
the  effects  of  this  increase  of  price.  It  led  the  farmers  to  sup- 
pose that  the  corn  law  was  at  length  beginning  to  have  the  ef- 
fects its  supporters  had  anticipated  from  it;  their  drooping 
spirits  were  in  consequence  revived  ;  fresh  capital  was  applied 
to  the  land ;  and  this  increase  of.tillage  conspiring  with  favour- 
able seasons,  again  sunk  prices  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  fell 
in  October  182!^  so  low  as  38s.  Id.,  the  average  of  that  year 
being  only  43s.  3d.  I 

It  is  thus  that  the  restrictive  system  is  productive  of  double 
mischief.    By  preventing  importation,  it  aggravates  all  the  evils 
of  scarcity  when  the  home  crops  are  deficient;  while,  by  forcing 
the  cultivation  of  poor  soils,  and  raising  average  prices,  it  pre* 
vents  exportation  in  a  year  of  unusual  plenty,  and  renders  the 
bounty  of  Providence  a  curse  to  the  farmer  !     So  long  as  we 
support  the  existing  corn  laws,  we  shall  have  the  same  incessant 
alternation  of  ruinously  low  and  oppressively  high  prices  which 
we  have  experienced  since  1815.     At  one  time  our  ears  will  be 
stunned  with  the  complaints  of  the  agriculturists;  and  when 
these  have  subsided,  they  will  be  assailed  with  the  louder  and 
more  piercing  and  menacing  cries  of  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation— with  the  noise  of  radical  rebellions,  and  fresh  suspen- 
sions of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  I     The  low  prices  of  the  re- 
strictive system  cannot  be  otherwise  than  ephemeral ;  for  these 
low  prices,  by  destroying  agricultural  capital,  and  driving  bad 
land  out  of  cultivation,  necessarily  diminish  the  supply,  and  oc- 
casion an  unmeasured  increase  of  price  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  unfavourable  harvest.     But  it.  is  material  to  observe,  that 
while  this  increase  of  price  is  fatal  to  the  great  mass  of  the  con- 
sumers, it  is  of-no  real  advantage  to  the  agriculturists;  for,  by  at- 
tracting additional  capital  to  the  soil,  and  extending  cultivation, 
the  supply  is  again  increased;  and,  instead  of  their  extravagant 
expectations  being  realized,  the  first  luxuriant  harvest  again 
plunges  them  into  the  abyss  of  poverty  and  misery  !     Such 
IS  the  practical  and   real  operation  of  this  monstrous  system. 
Alternately  productive  of  famine  and  excess,  it  is  equally  ruin- 
ous to  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes;  and,  if  not  put  down,  it  will  certainly  end  by  destroy- 
ing the  capital  of  both,  and  by  sinking  all  classes,  high  as  well 
as  low,  below  the  level  of  what  was  originally  lowest. 

It  is  much  worse  than  absurd  to  suppose  that  fluctuation 
of  price  can  be  avoided  so  long  as  the  restrictrve  system  is 
maintained.  But  suppose  it  could — suppose  that,  by  exclud- 
ng  foreign  corn  when  the  home  price   is  below  a  certain 
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limit,  and  burning  the  surplus  produce  in  plentiful  ycars-^ 
for  it  would  rcauire  some  such  expedient — it  were  possible 
to  maintain  the  nome  prices  steadily  at  about  80s.,  still  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  farmers  were 
they  to  be  allowed  to  settle  at  the  fair  and  natural  level  of  55s. 
or  60s.  If  prices  become  stationary  at  the  lower  limit  of  558. 
or  60s.,  the  rent,  wages  of  labour,  and  other  outgoings  of  the 
farmer,  will  all  be  proportionally  adjusted:  If  they  are  raised 
to  the  higher  limit  of  80s.,  rent,  wages,  &c.  will  sustain  a  cor- 
responding increase.  It  is  impossible,  however,  as  we  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated,  to  raise  wages  without  reducing  'profits  i 
so  that  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  instead  of  high  prices 
being  really  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  they  are  distinctly  and 
completely  the  reverse.  The  object  of  the  farmer,  as  of  all 
other  producers,  must  always  be  to  derive  the  greatest  possible 
profit  from  his  cnpital ;  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  profits 
invariably  fall  as  prices  rise,  and  rise  as  prices  fall.  The  price 
of  wheat  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  does  not  amount  to  one-third 
of  its  price  in  England  ;  and  yet  an  Illinois  or  Indiana  farmer, 
with  a  capital  of  1000/.,  would  derive  as  much  profit  from  it  as 
an  Englisn  farmer  would  derive  from  a  capital  of  3000/.  or  4000/. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  real  and  permanent  interests 
of  the  farmers  and  consumers  are  precisely  the  same;  and 
that  a  perftianently  high  price  of  produce,  supposing  it  could 
be  maintained,  would  not  be  less  injurious  to  the  one  class  than 
the  other. 

It  is  just  as  idle  to  suppose  that  the  monopoly  system  can  be 
of  any  real  advantage  to  the  landlords.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  be  secured  in  the  re- 
gular payment  of  somewhat  lower  rents,  than  to  be  perpetually 
exposed,  as  they  must  be  during  the  continuance  of  the  restric- 
tive system,  to  the  non-payment  of  the  higher  rents  that  may 
be  promised  them  in  high-priced  years.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
extreme  of  fi)lly  to  suppose,  that  a  system,  which  is  so  deeply 
injurious  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  can  be  really 
beneficial  to  the  landlords.  Whatever  immediate  advantage 
they  may  derive  from  it,  can  only  be  fleeting  and  illusory,  inas- 
much as  it  must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  those  with  whom 
th^ir  own  interests  are  inseparably  and  indissolubly  connected. 
If  prices  were  steady,  the  landlord's  rents  would  also  be  steady.. 
Instead  of  being  deluded  by  expectations  of  augmented  reve- 
nue, which  will  never  be  realized,  he  would  be  able  to  form  a 
precise  notion  of  the  extent  of  his  income  and  his  resources, 
and  would  be  able  to  proportion  his  expenditure  to  his  means. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Sir  Matthew  Decker's  *  Essay  on  the 
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Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Trade, '  which  the  landlords 
would  do  well  to  consider  before  they  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  they  would  be  injured  by  the  abolition  of  the  restrio- 
tive  system.     *  Every  home  commodity,*  says  Sir  Matthew, 

*  will,  in  a  free  trade,  find  its  natural  level;  for,  though  that 
^  fluctuates,  as  of  necessity  it  must,  according  to  the  plenti- 

*  fulness  and  scarcity  of  the  seasons ;  yet,  for  home  consump- 

*  tion,  every  home  commodity  must  have  great  advantage  over 

*  the  foreign,  as  being  upon  the  spot,  and  free  from  freight, 

*  insurance,  commission,   and  charges,  which,  on  the  produce 

*  of  lands,  being  all  bulky  commodities,  must  in  general  be 

*  about  15  per  cent.;  and  a  greater  advantage  cannot  be  given 

*  without  prejudice;  for  15  per  cent,  makes  a  great  difference 

*  in  the  price  of  necessaries,  between  the  nation  selling  and 
'  the  nation  buying,  and  is  a  great  difirculty  on  the  latter ;  but 

*  arising  from  the  natural  course  of  things,  cannot  be  helped ; 

*  though  it  is  a  sufficient  security  to  the  landholders^  thatjoreigri" 

*  ers  can  never  import  more  necessaries  than  are  absolutely  require 

*  ed;  and  I  presume  they  have  in  such  cases  more  charity  than 

*  to  starve  the  people  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  imaginary  profit, 

*  which  yet  would  prove  their  ruin  in  the  end  ;  for  it  is  ajallaey 
*.and  an  absurdity  to  think  to  keep  up  the  value  of  lands,  bj/  op' 

*  piessiojis  on  the  people  that  cramp  their  trade ,-  for  if  trade  de- 

*  dines,  the  common  people  must  either  come  upon  the  parish, 

*  or  fly  for  business  to  our  neighbours, — in  the  first  case,  be- 

*  coming  a  heavy  tax  on  the  rich,  and  instead  of  buying  the 

*  produce  of  their  lands,  having  it  given  to  them  ;  and,  in  the  se- 

*  cond  case,  when  the  consumers  are  gone,  what  price  will  the 

*  produce  of  land  bear?'   p.  56. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  the  re- 
strictions on  importation  would  be  merely  innoxious  to  the 
landlords.  The  truth  is,  that  it  would  be  greatly  and  signally 
beneficial  to  them.  Not  only  would  the  landlords  gain  by  the 
general  improvement  that  would  infallibly  result  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  corn  trade,  but  they  would  also  be  relieved  from  a 
burden,  which,  at  this  moment,  presses  heavily  on  their  estates, 
and  threatens,  at  no  distant  period,  to  absorb  the  whole  of  their 
rents.  It  is  almost  unncessary  to  say,  that  we  allude  to  the 
poor-rates.  Were  it  not  for  the  extreme  variations  in  the  price 
of  corn,  the  payments  to  able-bodied  labourers,  which  consti- 
tute full  three-fourths  of  the  total  assessment,  might  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  But  so  long  as  we  continue  to  act  on  a  system, 
which  necessarily  occasions  the  most  tremendous  fluctuations  of 
price,  it  is,  we  are  afraid,  rather  visionary  to  think  of  getting 
rid  of  this  burden.     Wages,  though  they  are  ultimately  rcgu- 
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latecl  by  the  price  of  necessaries,  do  not  vary  directly  and  im- 
mediately with  their  variations.  Prices,  and  consequently  wages, 
are  reduced  by  a  succession  of  abundant  harvests;  but  wages  do 
not>  and  cannot  rise  the  moment  the  harvest  becomes  deficient^ 
and  prices  attain  the  famine  level.  And  if,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  labourers  of  a  densely  peopled  country  like  Eng- 
land, where  their  condition  can  never  be  very  prosperous,  were 
not  pardy  provided  for  by  extrinsic  assistance,  the  probability, 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  certainty,  is,  that  rebellion  and  in- 
testine commotion  would  ensue,  and  that  the  securitv  of  pro- 
perty would  be  completely  subverted.  Those,  therefore,  who 
are  really  desirous  of  freemg  the  country  from  the  great  and 
constantly  increasing  burden  of  poor-rates,  ought  above  all  to 
direct  their  efforts  to  procure  the  abolition  of  those  restric* 
lions  which,  by  causing  excessive  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
necessaries,  expose  the  poor  to  misery  and  famine,  and  disable 
them  for  providing  for  themselves.  Abolish  the  Corn-laws,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  rates  levied  on  account  of  the  able-bodied 
poor  will  be  a  measure  that  may  be  carried  with  equal  facility 
and  security.  But  if  the  landlords  will  not  consent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  freedom,  let  them  not  deceive  them- 
selves by  supposing  that  the  pressure  of  the  poor-rates  will  ever 
be  eficctually  diminished.  If  they  will  have  monopoly,  they 
must  take  all  its  consequences  along  with  it;  and  they  must  nei- 
ther murmur  nor  repine,  should  every  shilling  of  their  rents  be 
ultimately  required  for  the  support  of  workhouses  and  beggars. 
We  have  thus,  we  think,  incontrovertibly  shown,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws  would  be  extremely  advantageous  both 
to  farmers  and  landlords.  But,  supposing  we  are  wrong  in  this 
conclusion,  and  that  these  classes  would  really  suffer  consider- 
able injury  from  their  abolition^  still  we  should  not  on  thajt  acr 
count  consider  it  a  measure  the  less  imperiously  demanded  by 
every  consideration  of  sound  policy.  If  the  corn-laws  be  really 
beneficial  to  the  producers,  they  must,  for  the  same  reason,  oe 
really  injurious  to  the  consumers.  If  they  enrich  the  agricul- 
turists, by  securing  them  higher  prices  than  they  would  obtain 
under  a  free  system,  they  must,  to  the  same  extent,  impoverish 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  who  are  compelled 
to  pay  these  artificially  enhanced  prices;  while,  by  raising  the 
rate  of  wages,  they  must  lower  the  profits  of  stock,  and  operate 
to  force  capital  out  of  the  country.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  subject  could  induce  us  to  stop  for  a 
single  moment  to  argue  with  those  who  suppose  that  high  prices 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  advantageous  to  a  nation.  To 
facilitate  production^  and  to  make  commodities  cheaper  and 
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more  easily  obtained,  are  the  grand  motives  which  stimulate  the 
inventive  powers  oF  genius,  and  which  lead  to  the  discovery  and 
improvement  of  machines,  and  processes  for  saving  labour  and 
diminishing  cost;  and  it  is  plain  that  no  system  of  commercial 
legislation  deserves  to  be  supported,  which  does  not  conspire  to 

f>romote  the  same  objects.  But  instead  of  promoting,  the  corn- 
aws  violently  counteract  them.  By  preventing  the  importa- 
tion of  food  from  the  cheapest  markets,  they  raise  its  price,  and 
force  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
try to  engage  in  a  comparatively  disadvantageous  employment. 
Such  a  system  cannot  be  maintained  without  leading  to  ultimate 
ruin.  High  prices  are  never  advantageous,  but  the  reverse. 
The  lower  the  price  for  which  any  commodity  can  be  obtained, 
so  much  the  better.  When  the  labour  required  to  produce,  or 
the  money  required  to  purchase,  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn  is 
diminished,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon  day,  that  more  la- 
bour or  money  must  remain  to  produce  or  purchase  the  other 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  human  life,  and  that  the  a- 
mount  of  national  wealth  and  comforts  must  be  proportionally 
augmented.  Those  who  suppose  that  a  real  rise  of  prices  can 
ever  be  a  means  of  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, might,  with  equal  reason,  suppose  that  it  would  be  improv- 
ed by  throwing  its  best  soils  out  of  cultivation,  and  destroying 
its  most  powerful  machines  I  The  opinions  of  such  persons  are 
not  only  opposed  to  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  principles  of 
economical  science,  but  they  are  opposed  to  the  obvious  sug- 
gestions of  common  sense,  and  the  universal  experience  of  man- 
kind. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  which  serve  to  show  still 
more  strongly  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  corn-laws.  It 
appears  from  the  census  of  1821,  that  the  agriculturists  do  not 
amount  to  a  third  of  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  disastrous  consequences  that 
would  infallibly  result  in  so  densely  peopled  a  country,  from  any 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  other  classes.  But  how  can  we  expect  to  sell  if  we  will  not 
buy?  How  can  we  expect  to  supply  all  the  world  with  manu- 
factured commodities,  if  we  will  not  take  their  raw  produce  in 
payment?  What  has  lately  occurred  in  America  ought,  if  any 
thmg  can,  to  make  us  pause  in  the  course  we  are  now  pursuing. 
The  grand  and  only  popular  argument  of  the  supporters  of  the 
new  Tariff,  was  entirely  bottomed  on  the  corn-laws  of  England. 

*  It  is  vain, '  said  they  in  answer  to  the  opposers  of  the  measure, 
^  that  you  dwell  on  the  advantage  of  that  freedom  of  trade  which 

*  you  cannot  enjoy.     England  is  now  deluging  the  Union  with 
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manufactured  goods,  but  will  she  take  our  raw  produce  in  ex* 
change  ?  Is  there  any  reciprocitv  in  her  proceedings  ?  Has 
she  i^mittcd  a  single  bushel  of  k>reign  corn,  the  staple  pro* 
duct  of  our  country,  into  her  markets  during  the  last  three 
years?  Is  it  not  absurd,  then,  to  expect  to  continue  your  com* 
merce  with  a  nation  acting  on  such  exclusive  principles? 
Ought  we  not  rather  to  profit  by  her  example ;  and,  as  she 
excludes  our  corn,  does  not  sound  policy  dictate  the  pca- 
priety  of  excluding  her  manufactures,  and  of  raising  up  aa 
internal  manufacturing  population  in  the  Union,  sufficient  to 
take  off  the  surplus  produce  of  our  agriculturists  ? '  It  would 
be  extremely  easy  to  show  the  fallacy  of  these  arguments;  but 
they  were  specious,  popular,  and  effectual  to  their  object.  The 
new  tariff  bill  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  President;  and 
the  commerce  of  England  with  the  United  States  must  in  fu- 
ture be  carried  on  with  innnitely  less  advantage  to  both  parties. 
Nor  is  this  a  solitary  example.  The  same  retaliatory  spirit— 
the  same  desire  to  avenge  prohibitions  by  prohibitions — has  been 
strongly  manifested  in  the  North  of  Europe ;  and  if  we  do  not 
resort  to  sounder  principles,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  consequences  will  be  fatally  iniurious  to  the  manufac- 
turing prosperity,  and  consequently  to  tne  power  and  j^ory,  of 
the  empire. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  consideration  of  this  great  qnestion, 
we  have  argued  thus  far  on  the  supposition,  that  the  public  burw 
dens  with  which  the  agriculturists  of  Britain  are  affected,  would 
not  prevent  their  maintaining  a  successful  competition  with  fo- 
-reigners.  This,  however,  has  been  stoutly  denied ;  and  as  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  this  point  in  the  recent  discussions,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  we  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  it. 

Had  the  effect  of  tithes,  and  the  other  burdens  exclusively  a(^ 
•fecting  agriculture,  merely  been,  as  Dr  Smith  supposed,  to  make 
an  equal  deduction  from  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  they  could 
have  had  no  influence  whatever  on  prices,  and  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  this  question.  But  as  it  has  been  esta- 
blished that  tithes  do  not  fall  on  rent,  but  on  the  consumers,  in 
consequence  of  their  making  an  equivalent  addition  to  the  price 
of  raw  produce,  it  is  contended,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  ports 
being  opened  for  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn,  justice 
to  the  home  growers  would  require  that  it  should  l>e  burdened 
with  a  duty  equal  to  the  tithe.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  all  foreign  corn  imported  must  be  'paid  for^  either  di- 
rectly  or  indirecllj^f  by  the  exportation  of  some  species  of  trianU" 
Jactured  goods ;  and  it  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  home  pro- 
xiucers  ol  corn  have  not  even  Uic  vestige  of  a  claim  to  a  pro* 
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tecting  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  unless  they 
can  show  that  the  tithes,  and  other  taxes  falling  on  raw  pro- 
duce, exceed  those  which  fall  on  manufactured  goods.  How- 
ever oppressive  we  suppose  taxation  to  be — though  it  added  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  commodities — 
still,  if  it  affected  them  all  eoually,  it  would  leave  their  rela- 
tive values  exactly  where  it  round  them ;  and  if  it  did  this, 
it  is  clear  to  demonstration  that  it  could  not  possibly  render 
any  particular  class  less  able  than  the  others  to  withstand  the 
unfettered  competition  of  foreigners,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
entitle  them  to  a  protecting  duty.  But  if  higher  duties  be  laid 
on  a  particular  class  of  commodities,  the  case  is  different.  If, 
for  example,  while  the  duty  on  commodities  in  general  is  only 
10  p6r  cent.,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  were  laid  on  a  particular 
class,  their  price  must  rise  10  per  cent,  higher  than  the  price 
of  the  rest,  in  order  to  maintain  their  producers  in  the  same 
relative  situation  as  before.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  ports  being  opened  to  the  importation  of  every  de« 
scription  of  foreign  goods  free  of  duty,  the  producers  of  the 
heavily- taxed  commodities  will  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  iimit-* 
ing  their  supply,  and  consequently  of  raising  their  price,  so  as  to 
indemnify  them  for  the  excess  of  the  tax.  The  10  per  cent,  excess 
of  duty  would  then  really  operate  as  a  bounty  on  the  importation 
of  the  class  of  commodities  on  which  it  is  charged ;  and  if  it 
were  not  defeated  bv  a  protecting  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  the 
home  producers  of  that  class  would  be  placed  in  a  relatively 
disadvantageous  situation,  and  would  abandon  their  business. 

Still,  however,  this  principle  only  holds  in  the  case  of  duties 
affecting  i7ianf{^r/;/r^£?  products.  If  a  direct  tax  of  10  per  cent 
were  laid  exclusively  on  the  hats  produced  in  England,  and  on  no 
other  commodity,  the  hatters  would  most  likely  be  ruined  were 
foreigners  permitted  to  import  hats  duty  free.  All  manufactur- 
ed goods  are  produced  under  the  same,  or,  at  all  events,  under 
very  similar  circumstances ;  so  much  so,  that  foreign  competi- 
tion must  either  be  injurious  to  all  the  manufacturers  of  a  par- 
ticular description  of  goods,  or  to  none.  But  in  agriculture 
the  case  is  otherwise.  Corn  is  produced  under  very  different 
circumstances,  or  from  soils  of  very  different  degrees  ot  ferti- 
lity; and  though  the  cultivators  of  the  worst  lands  in  tillage  at 
any  particular  period  might  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  unre- 
stricted admission  of  foreign  corn,  the  other  cultivators,  instead 
of  being  injured,  would  be  really  benefited  by  the  rise  of  profit 
which  must  always  follow  every  permanent  reduction  in  the  price 
of  raw  produce.  Thus,  suppose  no  duties  are  imposed  on  ma- 
nufactured commodities,  ana  that  the  ports  are  thrown  open  to 
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the  importation  of  forei^  corn,  without  any  protecting  duty  to 
balance  the  tithe — the  whole  effect  of  such  a  measure  would  be, 
to  cause  such  a  small  additional  quantity  of  bad  land  to  be 
thrown  out  of  tillage  as  would  enable  the  cultivators  to  obtain 
eleven  quarters  for  the  same  outlay  that  had  previously  been  re* 
quired  to  produce  ten  quarters.  As  soon  as  this  contraction  of 
tillage  had  been  effected,  the  farmers  would  have  nothing  to 
fisar  from  foreign  competition.  They  would  still  obtain  the 
same  rate  of  profit  that  was  obtained  by  the  undertakers  of  o- 
other  businesses ;  and  the  consumers  would  be  able  to  purchase 
their  corn  for  ten  per  cent,  less  than  if  a  protecting  duty  had 
been  imposed. 

But  though  it  is  thus  most  certainly  true,  that  the  culti- 
vators are  always  in  a  condition  to  relieve  themselves  of  such 
taxes  as  affect  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  affect  the 
other  classes  of  society;  yet,  as  they  can  only  do  this  by  con- 
tracting tillage,  and  withdrawing  capital  from  the  cultivation  of 
inferior  soils,  the  effect  of  admitting  foreign  corn  without  a  pro- 
tecting duty  equivalent  to  the  excess  of  taxation  affecting  the 
home- growers,  would  be  to  cause  a  diminution  of  rent.  Kent 
consists  of  the  difference  between  the  produce  obtained  from 
the  best  and  worst  lands  under  cultivation ;  and  if,  by  admitting 
foreign  com  duty  free,  bad  land  should  be  thrown  out  of  culti- 
TBtion,  the  rent  of  the  landlords  would  be  reduced,  and  their 
relative  situation  lowered.  Although,  therefore,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  cvllivators  that  any  countervailing 
duty  should  be  laid  on  raw  produce  imported  from  a'broad ;  still, 
if  it  be. really  true  that  higher  duties  are  laid  on  the  raw  pro- 
duce raised  at  home  than  on  manufactured  goods,  justice  to  the 
iandlords  Requires  that  a  duty  should  be  laid  on  all  foreign  raw 
produce  equii^alent  to  the  excess  of  duty  affecting  home  produce. 
Such  a  duty,  by  fitting  all  classes  equally  to  withstand  foreign 
competition,  will  preserve  them  in  the  same  relative  situation 
after  the  opening  of  the  ports  as  previously,  and  will  treat  all 
parties,  as  they  ever  ought  to  be  treated,  with  the  same  equal 
and  impartial  justice. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether,  putting  the  question  on  this 
ground,  the  only  tenable  one  on  which  it  can  be  put,  whether 
manufactured  goods  be  not  really  as  heavily  taxed  as  raw  pro- 
duce ;  and  whether,  therefore,  any  duty  should  be  laid  on  fo- 
reign corn.  But  we  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  too  much 
protection  as  of  too  little ;  and,  to  put  to  rest  all  cavilling  on  th^ 
subject,  we  should  not  object,  in  the  event  of  the  ports  being 
thrown  open,  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  beipg  laid 
on  all  foreign  corn  when  imported  for  home  constunption.     The 
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freedom  of  the  com  trade  would,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
relieve  the  landlords  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Poor-rates,  and 
Uie  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  a  much  greater  pro- 
tection than  they  are  entitled  to  on  account  of  the  tithe,  which 
is  never  fully  exacted. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  average  price  at  which  fo-> 
reign  wheat  might  be  imported  into  England  in  ordinary  years, 
would  be  from  55s.  to  60s.  a  quarter ;  and  we  would  therefore 
propose,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  trickery  and  fraud  insepa- 
rable from  the  average  system,  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  should  be  converted  into  a  fixed  duty  of  6s.  a  quarter 
on  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion.  So  high  a  duty 
would  undoubtedly  be  very  favourable  to  the  landlords,  by  se- 
curing them  against  all  risk  of  foreign  corn  ever  being  disposed 
off  for  less  than  60s.  But  the  vast  advantages  that  would  result 
from  the  freedom  of  the  corn  trade,  and  the  total  abolition  of 
all  restrictions  and  fetters  on  importation,  should  induce  the 
public  to  waive  all  objections  to  its  imposition.  Its  magnitude, 
too,  would  take  from  the  landlords  every  pretence  for  affirming 
that  they  had  been  harshly  treated,  or  that  their  interests  had 
been  sacrificed  to  those  of  others.  If  they  should  object  to 
such  a  measure,  their  motives  would  be  obvious  to  the  whole 
world.  It  would  immediately  be  seen,  that  they  had  resolved 
to  place  and  maintain  their  interests  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
of  the  ctymmunity  in  general  \ — that  they  had  determined  to  pur- 
chase a  hollow  and  imaginary  advantage,  by  supporting  a  sys- 
tem of  domestic  policy  which  must  at  no  distant  period  involve 
them  in  that  ruin  it  will  assuredly  entail  on  the  country. 

The  imposition  of  a  duty  of  6s.  on  foreign  wheat,  would  re- 
quire that  an  equivalent  bounty  should  be  granted  on  English 
wheat  when  exported.  This  bounty  would  only  have  to  be  paid 
in  years  when  the  home  crops  were  unusually  productive ;  for, 
under  a  free  system,  we  should  generally  be  an  importing 
nation. 

We  have  already  stated  enough  to  show  the  futility  of  the 
real  or  affected  apprehensions  of  the  country  being  deluged 
with  foreign  com,  in  the  event  of  the  restrictive  system  being 
abolished.  But  supposing  we  imported  infinitely  more  foreigR 
corn  than  we  should  certainly  do,  still,  as  the  benefits  of  com- 
merce are  always  reciprocal,  as  the  whole  markets  of  the  world 
would  be  open  to  us,  and  as  those  from  whom  we  purchased 
corn  would  be  equally  interested  with  ourselves  in  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  traflic,  we  could  run  no  possible  risk  of  being  de- 
prived of  our  accustomed  supplies.  This  point,  and  the  gene- 
ral advantages  that  would  result  from  the  freedom  of  the  cora 
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trade  in  establishing  a  more  intimate  union  among  nations,  in 
perpetuating  and  securing  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  in  miti- 

fating  the  horrors  of  war,  have  been  most  ably  illustrated  by 
it  Whitmore  in  the  admirable  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  is 
prefixed  to  this  article. 

'  Anotlier  objection, '  says  Mr  Whitmore,  '  frequently  taken  to 
the  adopting  of  a  more  natural  system  with  respect  to  our  trade  in 
corn,  is,  that  to  depend  on  foreign  countries  for  any  portion  of  so 
important  an  article  as  corn,  is  full  of  danger  :  that,  owing  to  caprice 
or  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  countries  from  whence 
our  supplies  are  drawn,  an  obstacle  might  be  interposed  to  our  ob- 
taining the  quantity  required ;  and  this  happening  in  a  moment  of 
dearth,  might  be  attended  with  very  serious  consequences.     In  the 
first  place,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ^how,  that  the  monopoly  system 
would  have  a  direct  and  inevitable  tendency  to  produce  this  effect ; 
and,  therefore,  if  danger  were  to  be  apprehended  from  our  habitual 
dependence  on  other  countries,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Legis- 
lator to  balance  and  weigh  the  evils  of  which  both  might  be  produc- 
tive ;  and  I  am  quite  confident,  that  even  admitting  the  force  of  this 
objection,  the  preponderance  of  evil  would  be  on  the  side  of  our  pre- 
sent system.     But  is  the  objection  valid  ?     I  think  mot ;  for,  let  us 
see  what  its  consequences  would  be.     It  will  be  allowed  that  the  be- 
nefit of  all  trade  is  reciprocal,  and  that  the  nation  exporting  a  com- 
modity has  at  least  an  equal  interest  in  the  continuance  of  that 
branch  of  its  trade,  as  the  one  importing  it.    Indeed,  formerly,  under 
the  old  notion  of  a  balance  of  trade,  export  was  the  sole  good,  and 
import  of  any  thing  but  the  precious  metals,  the  evil  of  trade.     But, 
without  alluding  to  those  exploded  notions,  every  one  will  adroit, 
that  it  must  be  beneficial  for  a  country  to  export  its  surplus  pro- 
duce.    If,   however,   there  be  one  species   of  export  more  than 
another,  in  which  an  agricultural  country  is  directly  interested,  it 
is   obviously  that  of  corn.      It  is  necessarily  the  staple   commo- 
dity,  in  the  growth  of  which  the  bulk  of  its  population  must  be 
employed.     Other  raw  articles  may  be  raised,  and  may  be  of  great 
importance ;  but  they  are  commonly  confined  to  particular  situa- 
tions and  particular  soils  ;  whereas  corn  is  the  produce  of  all  soils, 
the  growth  of  every  situation.     That  it  should,  therefore,  bear  such 
a  price  as  will  remunerate  the  grower  for  the  expenses  to  which 
he  has  been  subject  in  producing  it,  is  there  a  matter  of  almost  uni« 
versal  concern.     Is  it  then  probable  that  the  government  of  such  a 
country  would  stop  the  export  of  that  article,  in  the  sale  of  which 
all  are  interested  ?     The  effect  of  which  must  be  to  produce  a  glut 
of  corn  in  its  own  markets :  an  effect,  as  we  well  know,  sufficiently 
embarassing  in  a  country,  whose  attention  is  directed  to  a  thousand 
other  objjects  and  a  thousand  other  interests,  but  which  would  there 
be  a  dreadful  visitation  to  nearly  the  whole  population.     Would 
it  do  so  at  any  time  ?  but,  above  all,  would  it  do  so  at  a  moment 
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when  a  war  either  had  begun,  or  was  impending ;  when  it  would  be 
particularly  desirable  to  conciliate  rather  than  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  people  ;  and  when  an  ipcrease  and  not  a  diminution  of  the  re- 
venue was  equally  to  be  wished  for? 

'  If  the  government  of  a  country  was  mad  enough  to  take  such  a 
step,  would  the  people  submit  toil?  I  believe  not.  I  believe  no 
government  on  earth,  were  it  ever  so  despotic,  could  long  continue 
a  system  so  fraught  with  ruin ;  and  the  rapid  and  almost  miraculous 
downfall  of  the  colossal  power  of  Buonaparte,  arising  as  it  did  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  feeling  excited  on  account  of  this  very  at<* 
tempt  to  fetter  trade,  is  an  awful  and  most  useful  lesson  to  all  go-* 
vernmentfi. 

*  Upon  this  subject,  however,  we  may  proceed  upon  proof  an4 
experience,  and  need  not,  therefore,  trust  to  general  reasoning.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  country  constantly  imports  nearly  all  the 
liemp  it  uses  ;  it  is  equally  clear,  that,  if  deprived  of  it,  the  conse- 
quences to  us,  a  maritime  and  commercial  people,  would  be  to  the 
last  degree  injurious.  If  there  be  one  article  more  than  another,  of 
which  an  hostile  country  would  wish  to  deprive  us,  it  would  be  this 
very  article  of  hemp,  which  may  be  fairly  considered  the  sinews  of 
naval  warfare.  But  were  we  ever  deprived  of  it  ?  was  there  ever 
any  serious  obstruction,  either  to  our  naval  armaments  or  to  our 
commercial  speculations,  arising  from  a  deficiency  of  this  important 
article  ?  If  not,  it  is  chimerical  to  imagine  that  we  should  ever  be 
deprived  of  the  corn  we  are  in  the  habit  of  importing.  But  if  no 
dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  from  this  trade,  are  there  no  ad  van* 
tnges  accruing  from  it  ?  Without  reference  to  the  questitm  of  pro- 
fit, which  is  all  in  favour  of  it,  let  us  consider  it  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  Alliances,  it  will  be  admitted,  with  foreign  nations,  are  in  the 
present  state  of  society  essentially  necessary,  both  with  a  view  to  the 
continuance  of  peace,  and  as  a  support  in  war.  These  we  often 
purchase  by  immense  subsidies,  and  too  commonly  find  that  the 
friendship  we  thus  endeavour  to  secure  is  hollow  and  unsubstantial : 
it  rests  upon  no  firm  basis,  it  is  the  growth  of  no  settled  principle, 
and,  if  preserved  during  the  moment  of  paying  the  subsidy,  which  is 
not  always  the  case,  it  leaves  nothing  behind  it,  no  sense  of  gratitude 
remains,  no  amicable  feeling  is  created,  nothing  to  counteract  those 
envious  jealousies,  and  heart-burnings  which  the  collision  of  interests 
and  rivalry  of  power  ever  produce  among  nations.  It  is  far  otherwise 
jvyl>en  trade  upon  liberal  principles  is  established :  benefiting  one 
country,  it  ever  advances  the  interest  of  the  other.  In  fixing  by 
laws  as  immutable  as  those  by  which  the  level  of  the  ocean  is  pre- 
served, that  nations  in  different  climates  and  in  different  stages  of  so- 
ciety shall  each  possess  a  something  which  the  others  want,  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler  of  the  iJiniverse  has  established  a  principle  of  harmony, 
of  union,  and  of  concord,  to  counteract  the  brutal  ferocity  and  sa- 
vage enmity  of  man.  It  qiitigates  the  horrors  of  war,  it  hcigliten^ 
ibe  blessings,  and  prolongs  the  duration  of  peace.     It  is  tlic  balta 
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pouted  into  the  bitter  cup  of  dissension,  and  anger,  and  jealousy, 
by  which  one  nation  is  separated  from  another :  it  is  the  tie  disre- 
garded often  by  the  careless  observer  or  mere  politician,  but  of  ada- 
mantine strength,  by  which  man  is  h'nked  to  his  fellow  man. 

<  Let  us,  then,  seriously  reflect  what  may  be  the  consequences 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  if  we  attempt  to  counteract 
this  beautiful  and  harmonious  dispensation  in  so  important  an  article 
as  the  corn  trade.  It  will  separate  us  still  more  widely  from  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  ;  it  will  turn  still  more  decidedly  the  channel  of  trade 
from  our  own  portion  of  the  globe  to  those  more  distant  regions, 
with  which,  however  beneficial  the  trade  may  be,  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  of  a  more  precarious  and  uncertain  nature ;  it  will  shut 
us  up  in  jealous  exclusion  from  the  more  civilized  and  more  powerful 
parts  of  the  world ;  it  will  raise  us  up  a  host  of  enemies  throughout 
the  whole  Continent  of  Europe  ;  it  will  weaken  our  influence  in  peace, 
and  increase  our  danger  in  war :  it  will,  by  forcibly  diverting  the  ap- 
plication of  capital  from  manufactures  to  agriculture,  raise  up  power- 
ful competitors  to  dispute  with  us  the  possession  of  the  more  distant 
markets  of  the  world. 

*  All  are  now  jealous  of  our  power  ;  all  look  with  envy  at  our  ma- 
ritime and  commercial  superiority ;  all  hate  that  right  of  search  so 
essential  to  its  preservation.  Let  us  beware  how,  to  these  sources 
of  irritation  and  hostility,  we  add  the  positive  injury  our  corn  laws  in- 
flict upon  the  interests  of  the  nations  around  us — injuries  which  our 
ancestors  never  dreamt  of  inflicting,  and  which  are  equally  opposed 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  age  as  to  our  own  true  interests.  But  the  mo- 
nopoly system  neither  can  nor  will  last.  Nature  is  too  powerful  an 
antagonist  for  man  to  oppose.  By  some  of  her  throes  and  convulsions, 
she  will  at  length  overturn  all  the  feeble  obstructions  he  endeavours  to 
place  in  her  course.  But  we  cannot  be  subdued,  nor  can  she  be  vindi- 
cated, without  causing  immense  misery  ;  and  we  shall  be  the  sufferers* 
Killed  with  kindness,  oppressed  and  suffocated  with  protection,  the 
agriculturist  will  at  length  perceive  that  he  is  pursuing  an  ignis  fa^ 
iuiUt  which  will  lead  him  on  to  his  destruction.  Let  him  take 
warning  by  the  sufferings  of  the  present  period !  Let  him  read  aright 
the  signs  of  the  times,  ftnd  trace  the  evil  to  its  true  source!  It 
is  in  his  power  to  avert  a  recurrence  of  distress;  and,  proceed* 
ing  upon  the  sober,  solid  ground  of  good  sense  and  liberal  feel* 
ing,  he  may  again  see  his  fields  smiling  around  him,  and  ensure  to 
himself  and  to  his  posterity  all  that  substantial  comfort  and  real  hap- 
piness, which,  until  the  present  disastrous  moment,  ever  attended  the 
country  gentleman  and  the  farmer  of  England.  But  until  the  agri- 
culturists generally  do  alter  their  feelings  upon  this  subject — until 
they  will  look  at  it  calmly,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  irritation 
and  passion,  the  Legislature  cannot  act.  All  interests  ought  to  be 
effectually  represented ;  and  roost  especially  do  I  wish  to  see  the 
landed  interest  preserve  their  weight  and  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    That  they  do  possess  it,  was  clearly  manifested  in  the 
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discussions  of  the  last  Session.  The  question  then  rests  as  it  ought 
to  do  with  them ;  and  if  they  choose  to  continue  the  present  sys* 
tern,  it  must  continue. 

'  But  again  I  would  implore  them  to  weigh  calmly  the  whole  of 
the  arguments  upon  this  subject,  and,  above  all,  to  watch  narrowly 
the  consequences  which  will  ensue.  And  let  them  npt  imagine,  that 
when  high  prices  again  return,  as  with  a  small  deBciency  they  must, 
let  them  not  imagine  that  their  difficulties  arc  then  over.  Great  and 
ruinous  fluctuation  of  price,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the 
necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  present  system  ;  and 
they  may  be  assured,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  vibration  of  the  pen- 
dulum on  one  side,  will  be  its  oscillation  on  the  other. '    pp.  76--iB4. 

Had  agriculture  been  at  this  moment  in  a  very  prosperous 
fitate ;  had  prices  been  as  high  as  70s.  or  80s.  the  quarter,  and  had 
improvement  been  making  a  rapid  progress,  the  opening  of  the 
ports  might  have  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
give  a  violent  shock  to  agricultural  industry,  and  be  the  means 
of  destroying  a  considerable  quantity  of  agricultural  capitaL 
But  such  is  not  our  situation.  Our  prices  are  now  as. low  as 
the  common  level  of  the  Continent.  All  that  revulsion  and  de» 
rangement  which  must  always  be  occasioned  by  the  transition 
from  one  system  of  policy  to  another,  has  already  taken  place. 
Rents  and  wages  have  been  reduced  ;  a  good  deal  of  bad  land 
has  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  ;  and  industry  is  now  accom* 
modated  to  a  new  order  of  things.  This,  then,  is  of  all  others 
the  most  favourable  moment  for  striking  a  decisive  blow  at  the 
restrictive  system.  Circumstances,  beyond  the  reach  of  control, 
have  paved  the  way  for  its  immediate  abolition.*  Ministers  are 
most  justly  cntitlecf  to  the  public  thanks  for  the  measures  they 
have  already  introduced  for  freeing  indjistry  and  commerce  from 
the  shackles  imposed  in  a  less  enlightened  age;  and  we  trust 
they  will  not  throw  away  the  opportunity  now  afforded  of  com- 
pleting the  system  they  have  so  happily  begun ;  but  that  they 
will  earn  for  themselves  a  new  and  more  powerful  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  the  country,  by  ridding  it  at  once  and  forever,  of 
the  monstrous  and  intolerable  nuisance  of  Corn  Laws. 


Art.  IV,  A  Tour  in  Gnmany^  and  some  of  the  Souiham  Pro^ 
vinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  the  Years  18S0,  1821,  1822. 
In  two  volumes  l2mo.     pp.  816.     Edinburgh,  1824'. 

THERE  is  a  sensible  improvement,  we  think,  of  late  years,  in 
the  quality  of  oUr  lK)oks  of  travels.     The  merited  failure 
of  so  many  dull  tourists  has  put  our  authors,  we  suppose,  oh 
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their  mettle,  and  our  publishers  on  their  guard : — and  since 
travelling  has  become  so  extremely  common,  an  ambitious 
man  is  not  so  much  tempted  to  make  the  public  the  confidant 
of  his  summer  excursions,  or  to  believe  that  all  which  was  new 
to  him  must  be  instructive  to  intelligent  readers.  7X/5,  at  any 
rate,  we  can  safely  say,  is  a  very  agreeable  and  respectable 
work — and,  though  it  leads  us  through  some  of  the  most  ac- 
cessible and  best  known  parts  of  Europe,  will  be  found  to  con- 
vey to  most  readers  a  great  deal  of  new  information,  in  a  very 
pleasing  form. 

The  author,  though  he  has  modestly  withheld  his  name,  is 
evidently  a  person  of  education  and  general  intelligence — inde- 
pendent in  his  sentiments,  and  calm  m  his  judgments — who  has 
taken  pains  to  see  things  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  estimate 
them  by  his  own  reason — a  little  too  rigid,  perhaps,  as  to  mo- 
rals — ^and  a  little  too*  much  a  latitudinarian  as  to  politics — 
speaking  of  the  fine  arts  rather  sensibly,  than  with  science  or 
feeling — rather  caricaturing  manners  and  institutions,  and  yet 
delineating  characters  and  estimating  literature  with  something 
of  timidity  and  reserve — writing  clearly  and  with  spirit,  though 
often  both  inelegantly  and  inaccurately — sometimes  exaggerat- 
ing unconsciously,  and  sometimes  indulging  wilfully  in  para- 
doxes, from  the  love  of  effect — not  very  graceful  in  his  plea- 
santries, and  not  very  picturesque  in  his  descriptions. 

His  book,  in  short,  is  not  without  its  faults ;  but  yet  we  must 
say,  that  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  a  more  reason- 
able traveller, — or  uideed  with  many  authors  of  any  description, 
who  have  more  successfully  united  amusement  with  solid  in- 
formation, or  entered  on  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects,  with  so 
little  hazard  of  being  represented  as  either  tedious  or  super- 
ficial. 

He  conducts  us  from  Strasburgh  along  the  Rhine,  by  Man- 
helm,  Heidelberg  and  Frankfort,  to  Weimar  and  Jena ; — and 
then  by  Leipsic  to  Dresden,  Cassel  and  Gottingen — thence  to 
Hanover  and  Berlin,  and  through  Silesia,  and  by  Cracow  and 
Moravia  to  Vienna — closing  by  a  sweep  through  Styria  to  Car- 
niola,  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  In  this  long  route,  he 
has  not  only  given  us  a  clear  description  and  intelligent  ac- 
count of  all  the  remarkable  places  he  visited— but  has  also 
contrived  to  include  in  his  two  neat  little  duodecimos  by  far  the 
best  account  of  the  extraordinary  condition  of  the  German  uni- 
versities, the  modern  literature  of  the  country — the  finances 
and  recent  political  changes  of  Prussia — the  plica  polonica^^ 
and  a  variety  of  other  curious  things  that  is  anywhere  to  be 
found  in  our  language.    As  we  mean  rather  to  recommend  his 
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book  to  our  readers,  ihftn  to  make  a  theme  of"  it  for  ourselves^ 
we  shall  give  but  a  few  specimens  of  bb  manner,  and  leave  thent 
to  be  judged  of  by  themselves. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  book,  perhaps,  is  the  account  of 
the  Universities,  which  are  ail  nearly  on  the  same  footing,  though 
the  details  are  given  chieSy  in  reference  to  that  of  Jena,  which 
was  the  first  which  happened  to  couie  undier  the  author's  obser«# 
vation.  There  is  generally  a  vast  establishment  of  lecturing 
professors, — at  Jena  no  less  than  twenty-eight  regularly  on  the 
foundation,  besides  a  score  of  extraordinary  teachers.  The  re^ 
gular  men  have  salaried  of  less  thtin  80/.  and  exact  a  fee  of 
about  1 5s.  for  their  lectures,  though  that  is  often  beat  down  by 
a  sturdy  higgler  to  a  still  smaller  sum.  The  whole  annual  ex-* 
pense  of  a  student  is  usually  under  75/.,  and  yet  the  total  num-i 
ber  at  Jena  has  not  averaged  of  late  more  than  400.  They 
live  about  in  the  town,  as  at  our  Scottish  colleges,  and  have  no 
connection  with  their  teachers  but  at  the  hour  of  lecture.  The 
effect  of  this  want  of  discipline  and  controul,  however,  we  arQ 
sorry  to  say,  has  been  much  more  pernicious  in  the  case  of 
these  disorderly  Teutonic  youths,  than  in  that  of  our  sober 
countrymen ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  gross  disorders 
in  which  they  systematically  indulge,  that  we  have  spoken  of 
the  extraordinary  condition  of  these  seminaries  of  learnings 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  young  men,  or  Burscheuj  as  they  term 
themselves,  are  united  in  a  sort  of  secret  society,  for  the  pur- 
pose chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  of  what,  in  their  slang  language^ 
ihcy  term  renoivning  and  scandalizing^  that  is,  doing  things  to 
annoy  and  astonish  the  sober  citizens,  or  fighting  duels  with 
each  other.  The  following  is  a  part  of  our  author's  very  pic- 
turesque account  of  these  votaries  of  the  Muses. 

'  Once  outside  of  the  class-room,  the  Burschen  show  themselves 
a  much  less  orderly  race.  If  they  submit  to  be  ruled  one  hour  daily 
by  a  professor,  they  rule  him,  and  every  other  person,  during  all  the 
rest  of  the  four-and- twenty.  The  duels  of  the  day  are  generally 
fought  out  early  in  the  morning;  the  spare  hours  of  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  are  spent  in  fencing,  in  renovoning — that  is,  in  doing  things 
which  make  people  stare  at  them,  and  in  providing  duels  for  the  mor- 
row.  In  the  evening,  the  various  clans  assemble  in  their  comtnerz* 
houses,  to  besot  themselves  with  beer  and  tobacco  ;  and  it  is  long 
afler  midnight  before  the  last  strains  of  the  last  songs  die  away  upon 
the  streets.  Wine  is  not  the  staple  beverage,  for  Jena  is  not  in  a 
wine  country,  and  the  students  have  learned  to  place  a  sort  of  pride 
in  drinking  beer.  Yet,  with  a  very  natural  contradiction,  over  their 
pots  of  beer  they  vociferate  songs  in  praise  of  the  grape,  and  swing 
their  jugs  with  as  much  glee  as  a  Bursche  of  Heidelberg  branditshes 
bis  romer  of  Rhenish.  I 
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*  A  band  of  these  young  men,  thus  assembled  in*  an  alehouse  in 
the  evening,  presents  as  strange  a  contrast  as  can  well  be  imagined 
to  all  correct  ideas,  not  only  of  studious  academical  tranquillity, 
but  even  of  respectable  conduct ;  yet,  in  refraining  from  the  nightly 
observances,  they  would  think  themselves  guilty  of  a  less  pardonable 
dereliction  of  their  academic  character,  and  a  more  direct  treason 
against  the  independence  of  Germany,  than  if  they  subscribed  to  the 
Austrian  Observer,  or  never  attended  for  a  single  hour  the  lectures 
foT' which  they  paid*  Step  into  the  public  room  of  that  inn,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  market-place,  for  it  is  the  most  respectable  in 
the  town.  On  opening  the  door,  you  mu^^t  use  your  ears,  not  your 
eyes,  for  nothing  is  yet  visible  except  a  dense  mass  of  smoke,  oc« 
cupying  space,  concealing  every  thing  in  it  and  beyond  it,  illuminat* 
ed  with  a  dusky  light,  you  know  not  how,  and  sending  forth  from  its 
bowels  all  the  varied  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry.  As  the  eye  gra» 
dually  accustoms  itself  to  the  atmosphere,  human  visages  are  seen 
dimly  dawning  through  the  lurid  cloud  ;  then  pewter  jugs  begin  to 
glimmer  faintly  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  and,  as  the  smoke  from  the 
phial  gradually  shaped  itself  into  the  friendly  Asmodcus,  the  man 
and  his  jug  slowly  assume  a  defined  and  corporeal  form.  You  can 
now  totter  along  between  the  two  long  tables  which  have  sprung  up, 
as  if  by  enchantment ;  by  the  time  you  have  reached  the  huge  stove 
at  the  farther  end,  you  have  before  you  the  paradise  of  German 
Burschen, — destitute  only  of  its  Houris.  Every  man  with  his  bonnet 
on  his  head,  a  pot  of  beer  in  his  hand,  a  pipe  or  segar  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  song  upon  his  lips,  never  doubting  but  that  he  and  his  compa<« 
nions  are  training  themselves  to  be  the  regenerators  of  Europe,— that 
they  are  the  true  representatives  of  the  manliness  and  independence 
of  the  German  cliaracter,  and  the  only  models  of  a  free,  generous, 
and  high-minded  youth.  They  lay  their  hands  upon  their  jugs,  and 
vow  the  liberation  of  Germany  ;  they  stop  a  second  pipe,  or  light  a 
second  segar,  and  swear  that  the  Holy  Alliance  is  an  unclean  thing ! ' 
I.  156-160. 

*  The  students  who  have  not  thought  proper  to  join  any  of  these 
associations  are  few  in  number,  and,  in  point  of  estimation,  form  a 
class  still  more  despised  and  insulted  than  the  Philistines  them- 
selves. Every  Bursche  thinks  it  dishonourable  to  have  communication 
with  them  ;  they  are  admitted  to  no  carousal ;  they  are  debarred  from 
all  balls  and  public  festivals,  by  which  the  youth  contrive  to  make 
themselves  notorious  and  ridiculous.  Such  privations  would  not  be 
severely  felt,  but  they  are  farther  exposed  to  every  species  of  con- 
tempt and  insult ;  to  abuse  them  is  an  acceptable  service  to  Germa- 
ny; in  the  class-room,  and  on  the  street,  they  must  be  taught  that 
they  are  •*  cowardly  slaves ; "  and  all  this,  because  they  will  not 
throw  themselves  into  the  fetters  of  a  self-created  fraternity.  How- 
ever they  may  be  outraged,  they  are  entitled  neither  to  redress  nor 
protection.  Should  any  of  them  resent  the  maltreatment  heaped 
upon  him,  he  brings  down  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  whole 
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mass  of  initiated ;  for,  to  draw  every  man  within  the  circle  is  a  com- 
mon object  of  all  the  clans :  he  who  will  join  none,  is  the  enemy  of 
all.  Blowg,  which  the  Burschen  have  proscribed  among  themselves, 
as  unworthy  of  gentlemen,  are  allowed  against  the  *'  Wild  Ones,  *' 
for  such  is  the  appellation  given  to  these  quiet  sufferers,  from  the 
caution  with  which  they  must  steal  along,  trembling  at  the  presence 
of  a  Comment  Bursche,  and  exiled,  as  they  are,  from  the  refined ' 
intercourse  of  Commerz-houses  to  the  wilds  and  deserts  of  civilized 
society.  Others,  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  insolence  and  con- 
tempt of  the  young  men  among  whom  they  are  compelled  to  live,  in 
an  evil  hour  seek  refuge  beneath  the  wing  of  a  Landsmannschaft. 
These  are  named  Renoncen,  or  Renouncers.  Having  renounced  the 
state  of  nature,  they  stand,  in  academical  civilization,  a  degree  above 
the  obstinate  *'  Wild  Ones, "  but  yet  they  do  not  acquire,  by  their 
tardy  and  compelled  submission,  a  full  claim  to  all  Burschen  rights. 
They  are  merely  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  fraternity  which 
they  have  joined,  and  every  member  of  it  will  run  every  man  through 
the  body  who  dares  to  insult  them  in  word  or  deed,  otherwise  than 
IS  prescribed  by  the  Burschen  code.  By  abject  submission  to  the 
will  of  their  imperious  protectors,  they  purchase  the  right  of  being 
abused  and  stabbed  only  according  to  rule,  instead  of  being  kicked 
and  knocked  down  contrary  to  all  rule.' — I.  pp.  170-172. 

*  The  individual  Bursche,  in  his  academical  character,  is  animated 
by  the  same  paltry,  arrogant,  quarrelsome,  domineering  disposition. 
When  fairly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  sect,  no  rank  can  command 
respect  from  him,  for  he  knows  no  superior  to  himself  and  his  com- 
rades. A  few  years  ago,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  when  she  was  at 
Weimar,  visited  the  University  Museum  of  Jena.  Among  the  stu- 
dents who  had  assembled  to  see  her,  one  was  observed  to  keep  his 
bonnet  on  his  head,  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as  her  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty passed.  The  Prorector  called  the  young  man  before  him,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  rudeness.  The  defence  was  in  the  ge- 
nuine spirit  of  Burschenism :  *'  I  am  a  free  man  ;  what  is  an  Empress 
to  me?  "  Full  of  lofty  unintelligible  notions  of  his  own  importance 
and  high  vocation ;  misled  by  ludicrously  erroneous  ideas  of  honour  ;* 
and  hurried  on  by  the  example  of  all  around  him  ;  the  true  Bursche 
swaggers  and  renowns,  choleric,  raw,  and  overbearing.  He  mea- 
sures his  own  honour,  because  his  companions  measure  it,  by  the 
number  of  scandals  he  has  fought,  but  neither  he  nor  they  ever  waste 
a  thought  on  what  they  have  been  fought  for.  To  have  fought  un- 
successfully is  bad  ;  but,  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  respected  and  in- 
fluential personage,  not  to  have  fought  at  all  is  infinitely  worse.  He, 
therefore,  does  not  fight  to  resent  insolence,  but  he  insults,  or  takc§ 
offence,  that  he  may  have  a  pretext  for  fighting. ' — I.  pp.  17.'>-177. 

^  It  is  amusing  to  listen  to  the  poropousness  with  which  these 
young  men  speak  of  this  Akademische  Frejjheit^  when  it  is  known  that 
it  means  precisely  nothing.  To  judge  from  the  lofty  periods  in  which 
tl^ey  declaim  about  the  blessings  it  has  showered  on  the  country, 
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and  the  gacred  obligations  by  which  they  are  bound  to  maintain  it, 
we  would  conclude  that  it  invests  them  with  no  ordinary  franchises ; 
while,  in  truth,  it  gives  them  nothing  that  any  other  man  would  wish 
to  have.  To  be  dressed,  and  to  look  like  no  other  person  ;  to  let 
his  beard  grow,  where  every  good  Christian  shaves ;  to  let  his  tangled 
locks  crawl  down  upon  his  shoulders,  where  every  well-bred  man 
wears  his  hair  short ;  to  clatter  along  the  streets  in  monstrous  jack- 
books,  loaded  with  spurs,  which,  from  their  weight  and  size,  have  ac- 
quired the  descriptive  appellation  of  pound-spurs ;  to  rub  the  elbow 
of  his  coat  against  the  wall  till  he  has  made  a  hole  in  it,  where  ordi- 
nary people  think  it  more  respectable  to  wear  a  coat  without  holes ; 
to  stroll  through  the  streets  singing,  when  all  decent  citizens  are  in 
bed;  to  join  his  pot- companions  nightly  in  the  alehouse,  and  besot 
himself  with  beer  and  tobacco:  these,  and  things  like  these,  are  the 
ingredients  in  the  boasted  academical  freedom  of  a  German  student. 
In  every  thing  connected  with  the  university,  he  has  neither  voice 
nor  influence. ' — L  190,  191. 

In  those  lawless  proceedings  they  affect,  however,  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a  very  rigid  law  of  honour,  which  is  embodied  in  a  for- 
mal treatise,  which  passes  by  the  name  of*  The  Comment.  * 

*  This  Comment  is  the  Burschen  Pandects,  the  general  code  to 
which  all  the  Landsmannschaften  are  subject.  However  numerous 
the  latter  may  be  in  a  university,  there  is  but  one  comment,  and  this 
venerable  body  of  law  descends  from  generation  to  generation,  in 
the  special  keeping  of  the  senior  convent  The  comment  is,  in 
reality,  a  code,  arranging  the  manner  in  which  Burschen  shall  quar- 
rel with  each  other,  and  how  the  quarrel,  once  begun,  shall  be  ter- 
minated. It  fixes,  with  the  most  pedantic  solicitude,  a  graduated 
scale  of  offensive  words,  and  the  style  and  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
may  be  demanded  for  each.  The  scale  rises,  or  is  supposed  to  rise, 
in  enormity,  till  it  reaches  the  atrocious  expression,  Dummer  Junge^ 
(stupid  youth),  which  contains  within  itself  every  possible  idea  of  in- 
sult, and  can  be  atoned  for  only  with  blood.  The  particular  de- 
grees of  the  scale  may  vary  in  different  universities  ;  but  the  princi- 
ple of  its  construction  is  the  same  in  all,  and  in  all  '*  stupid  youth  *' 
18  the  boiling  point.  If  you  are  assailed  with  any  epithet  which 
stands  below  stupid  youth  in  the  scale  of  contumely,  you  are  not 
bound  immediately  to  challenge  ;  you  may  "  set  yourself  in  advan- 
tage ;'*  that  is,  you  may  retort  on  the  offender  with  an  epithet  which 
stands  higher  than  the  one  he  has  applied  to  you.  llien  your  oppo- 
nent may  retort,  if  you  have  lefl  him  room,  in  the  same  way,  by 
rising  a  degree  above  you ;  and  thus  the  courteous  terms  of  the 
comment  may  be  bandied  between  you,  till  one  or  the  other  finds 
only  the  highest  step  of  the  ladder  unoccupied,  and  is  compelled  to 
pronounce  the  "  stupid  youth,  "  to  which  there  is  no  reply  but  a 
challenge.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  ordinary  practice ;  in  gene- 
ral, it  comes  to  a  challenge  at  once ;  but  such  is  the  theory  of  the 
Comment* 
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*  In  the  conduct  of  the  duel  itself,  the  comment  descends  to  the 
minutest  particulars.     The  drees,  the  weapons,  the  distance,  the 
value  of  different  kinds  of  thrusts,  the  length  to  which  the  arm  shall 
be  bare,  and  a  thousand  other  minutiae,  are  all  fixed,  and  have,  at 
least,  the  merit  of  preventing  every  unfair  advantage.     In  some  uni- 
versities the  sabre,  in  others  the  rapier,  is  the  academical  weapon ; 
pistols  nowhere.     The  weapon  used  at  Jena  is  what  they  call  a 
Schl'dger.     It  is  a  straight  blade,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  three-cornered  like  a  bayonet.     The  hai>d  is  protected  by  a  cir- 
cular plate  of  tin,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  which  some  bur- 
lesque poets,  who  have  had   the  audacity  to  laugh  at  Burschenism, 
have  profaned  with  the  appellation  of  **  The  Soup  Plate  of  Honour.** 
The  handle  can  be  separated  from  the  blade,  and  the  soup  plate 
from  both,— all  this  for  purposes  of  concealment.    The  handle  is  put 
in  the  pocket ;  the  plate  is  buttoned  under  the  coat ;  the  blade  is 
sheathed  in  a  walking-stick  ;  and  thus  the  parties  proceed  unsuspect- 
ed to  the  place  of  combat,  as  if  they  were  going  out  for  a  morning 
stroll.     The  tapering  triangular  blade,  necessarily  becomes  roundish 
towards  the  point ;  therefore,  no  thrust  counts,  unless  it  be  so  deep 
that  the  orifice  of  the  wound  is  three-cornered ;  for,  as  the  Comment 
has  it,  '*  no  affair  is  to  be  decided  in  a  triflin«;  and  childish  way  mere- 
ly proybrwa."     Besides  the  seconds,  an  umpire  and  a  surgeon  must 
be  present ;  but  the  last  is  always  a  medical  student,  that  he  may  be 
under  the  comment-obligation  to  secrecy.     All  parties  present  are 
bound  not  to  reveal  what  passes,  without  distinction  of  consequences,, 
if  it  has  been  fairly  done ;  the  same  promise  is  exacted  from  those 
who  may  come  accidentally  to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter.     Ta 
give  information  or  evidence  against  a  Burschc,  in  regard  to  any 
thing  not  contrary  to  the  Comment,  is  an  inexpiable  offence.     Thus 
life  may  easily  be  lost  without  the  possibility  of  discovery  ;  for  au- 
thority is  deprived,  as  far  as  possible,  of  every  means  by  which  it 
might  get  at  the  truth.     It  is  perfectly  true,  that  mortal  combats  are 
not  frequent ;  partly  from  the  average  equality  of  skill,  every  man 
being  in  the  daily  practice  of  his  weapon,  partly  because  there  is 
often  no  small  portion  of  gasconade  in  the  warlike  propensities  of 
these  young  persons ;  yet  neither  are  they  so  rare  as  many  people 
imagine.    It  does  not  often  happen,  indeed,  that  either  of  the  parties 
is  killed  on  the  spot ;  but  the  wounds  often  superinduce  other  mortal  ail- 
ments, and  still  more  frequently,  lay  the  foundation  of  diseases  which 
cling  to  the  body  through  life.  .  A  professor,  who  perhaps  has  had 
better  opportunities  of  learning  the  working  of  the  system  than  any 
of  his  colleagues,  assured  me,  that  instances  are  by  no  means  rare, 
of  young  men  carrying  home  consumption  with  them,  in  consequence 
of  slight  injuries  received  in  the  lungs.*     I.  177—182. 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  is  some  exaggeration 
in  all  this;  but,  even  after  every  allowance  on  this  scorc^ 
enough  will  remain  to  stamp  on  the  social  system  of  these  insti* 
iutions  the  most  merited  ridicule  and  most  just  reproach.    It 
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were  infinitely  better  that  seminaries  of  education,  thus  grosslj 
and  systematically  polluted,  should  at  once  be  suppressed,  than 
that  they  should  continue  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  debase  the 
manners  of  those  they  profess  to  instruct.  But  we  really  have 
no  idea  that  the  task  of  reformation  would  be  arduous.  Four 
hundred  raw  lad?,  with  little  money  in  their  pockets,  and  with  pre- 
vious habits  of  decency,  might  surely  be  kept  in  order  without 
any  very  wasteful  exertion  of  public  authority — in  spite  of  their 
soup  plates  of  honour, — and  their  spits  to  boot.  A  few  steady 
acts  of  expulsion,  by  purging  the  society  of  the  most  incorri- 
gible, would  probably  do  the  business  at  once ; — and  an  active 
police,  vigilantly  maintained  for  a  year  or  two,  and  aided  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  few  of  the  heroes  in  the  house  of  <;drrection^ 
would  soon  eradicate  these  disgraceful  habits,  and  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  more  polished  manners,  and  more  correct  no- 
tions of  honour.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
the  author  holds  in  just  contempt  the  dread  which  the  membert 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  have  lately  affected  to  feel,  lest  the  coarse 
profligacy  and  boyish  swaggering  of  these  ill  conditioned  youths 
should  infect  the  rising  generation  with  principles  of  political 
insubordination.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  merely  a  pretext 
to  cover  their  own  base  attempts  to  convert  those  seminaries 
into  schools  of  servility.  That  the  stability  of  governments 
should  be  endangered  by  the  pothouse  rhodomontade  of  these 
poor  boys,  is  a  supposition  even  more  ridiculous  than  their  rant 
about  academical  freedom* 

*  It  iS) '  as  our  author  justly  remarks,  '  in  itself  no  slight  peculi- 
arity, that  all  these  peculiarities  do  not  last  longer  than  three  years* 
A\'hen  the  student  has  finished  his  curriculum,  and  leaves  the  Univer- 
sity, he  is  himself  numbered  among  the  Philistines  ;  the  prejudices, 
the  fooleries,  and  the  hot- headed  forwardness  of  the  Burscbe  depart 
from  him,  as  if  he  were  waking  from  a  dream  ;  he  returns  to  the  or- 
dinary modes  of  thinking  and  acting  in  the  world  ;  he  probably  never 
wields  a  rapier  again,  or  quarrels  with  a  mortal,  till  his  dying  day ; 
he  falls  into  his  own  place  in  the  bustling  competition  of  society,  and 
leads  a  peaceful  industrious  life,  as  his  fathers  did  before  him.  Hit 
political  chimeras,  too,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  oddities,  are  much  less 
connected  with  principle  than  his  turbulence  would  seem  to  imply  ; 
they  are  modes  of  speech,  which,  like  the  shapeless  coats,  and  daily 
fencing  matches,  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  the  place  to  adopt» 
rather  than  any  steady  feeling  or  solid  conviction.  The  Burschen 
peculiarities  are  taken  up  because  they  belong  to  the  sort  of  life  to 
which  the  person  is,  for  a  time,  consigned  ;  but  they  do  not  adhere  to 
the  man,  or  become  abiding  parts  of  his  character :  once  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  they  fall  from  him  with  the  long  hair. — There 
does  not  seem^  in  bbort,  to  be  much  more  reason  to  fear  that  a  s\i  agger* 
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ing  ahd  unruly  German  Bursche  will  become  a  quarrelsome  and  riot- 
ous German  citizen,  than  there  would  be  to  apprehend  that  a  boy  of 
Eton  would  grow  up  to  be  a  radical  leader  in  Parliament,  because  at 
school  he  had  borne  a  share  in  a  barring  out.' — I.  192-194. 

The  whole  account  of  Weimar  is  excellent;  but  we  can  af- 
ford to  give  little  more  than  the  following  sketch  of  Gothe. 

*  Of  the  Weimar  sages  and  poets  Gothe  alone  survives.  One  af- 
ter another,  he  has  sung  the  dirge  over  Herder,  and  Wieland,  and 
Schiller :  "  his  tuneful  brethren  all  are  fled ;  '*  but,  lonely  as  he 
now  is  in  the  world  of  genius,  it  could  be  less  justly  said  of  him  than 
of  any  other  man,  that  he, 

neglected  and  oppressed. 
Wished  to  be  with  them  and  at  rest ; 
for  no  living  author,  at  least  of  Germany,  can  boast  of  so  long  and 
brilliant  a  career.     At  once  a  man  of  genius  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
Gothe  has  made  his  way  as  an  accomplished  courtier  no  less  than  as 
a  great  poet.     He  hfis  spent  in  Weimar  more  than  one  half  of  his 

Srolific  life,  the  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration  to  his  countrymen  ; 
onoured  by  sovereigns,  to  whom  his  muse  has  never  been  deficient 
in  respect ;  the  friend  of  his  prince,  who  esteems  him  the  first  man 
on  earth  ;  and  caressed  by  all  the  ladies  of  Germany,  to  whose  rea- 
sonable service  he  has  devoted  himself  from  his  youth  upwards.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  know  what  Gothe  still  is  in  his  easy  and  friendly 
moments,  to  conceive  how  justly  the  universal  voice  describes  him 
as  having  been  in  person,  manners,  and  talent,  a  captivating  man. 
He  is  now  seventy-four  years  old,  yet  his  tail  imposing  form  is  but 
little  bent  by  years  ;  the  lofty  open  brow  retains  all  its  dignity,  and 
even  the  eye  has  not  lost  much  of  its  fire.  The  effects  of  age  are 
chiefly  perceptible  in  an  occasional  indistinctness  of  articulation. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  jealousy  with  which  he  guards  his  literary 
reputation  and  the  haughty  reserve  with  which  this  jealousy  is  alleg- 
edfto  surround  his  intercourse*  Those  who  felt  it  so  must  either 
have  been  persons  whose  own  reputation  rendered  him  cautious  in 
their  presence,  or  whose  doubtful  mtentions  laid  him  under  still  more 
unpleasing  restraints  ;  for  he  sometimes  shuts  his  door,  and  often  his 
mouth,  from  the  dread  of  being  improperly  put  into  books.  His 
conversation  is  unafiected,  gentlemanly,  and  entertaining:  in  the 
neatness  and  point  of  his  expressions,  no  less  than  in  his  works,  the 
first  German  classic,  in  regard  of  language,  is  easily  recognised.  He 
has  said  somewhere,  that  he  considered  himself  to  have  acquired 
only  one  talent,  that  of  writing  German.  He  manifests  no  love  of 
display,  and  least  of  all  in  his  favourite  studies.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
indeed,  to  hear  people  say,  that  they  did  not  find  in  Gothe's  conver- 
$ation  any  striking  proof  of  the  genius  which  animates  his  writings  ; 
but  this  is  as  it  should  be.  There  are  few  more  intolerable  person- 
ages than  those  who,  having  once  acquired  a  reputation  for  clever- 
ness, think  themselves  bound  never  to  open  their  mouths  without 
paying  something  which  they  take  to  be  smart  or  uncommon. 
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'-  *  The  approach  of  age,  and  certain  untoward  circumstances  which 
wounded  his  vanity,  have,  at  length,  driven  Gothe  into  retirement. 
He  spends  the  winter  in  Weimar,  but  no  man  is  less  8een«  Buried 
among  his  books  and  engravings,  making  himself  master  of  every- 
thing worth  reading  in  German,  English,  French,  and  Italian,  he  has 
said  adieu  to  worldly  pleasures  and  gaieties,  and  even  to  much  of  the 
usual  intercourse  of  society.  Not  long  ago,  he  attended  a  concert, 
given  at  court,  in  honour  of  a  birth-day.  He  was  late :  but  when  he 
entered  the  room  the  niusic  instantly  ceased ;  all  forgot  court  and 
princes  to  gather  round  Gothe,  and  the  Grand  Duke  himself  advanc* 
ed  to  lead  up  his  old  friend. 

*  For  nearly  five  years  he  has  deserted  the  theatre,  which  used  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  greatest  glory.  By  the  weight  of  his  reputation 
and  directorship,  he  had  established  such  a  despotism,  that  the  spec- 
tators would  have  deemed  it  treason  to  applaud  before  Gothe  had 
given,  from  his  box,  the  signal  of  approbation.  Yet  a  dog  and  a 
woman  could  drive  him  from  the  theatre,  and  the  world.  Most 
people  know  the  French  melodrame,  The  Forest  of  Bondy,  or  the 
Dog  of  St  Aubry*  The  piece  became  a  temporary  favourite  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  France,  for  it  was  something  new  to  see  a 
mastiff  play  the  part  of  a  tragic  hero.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have 
it  represented  in  Weimar.  Gothe,  who,  after  the  death  of  Schiller, 
reigned  absolute  monarch. of  the  theatre,  resisted  the  design  with 
vehemence ;  he  esteemed  it  a  profanation  of  the  stage  which  he  and 
his  brethren  had  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  purest  in  Germany,  that 
it  should  be  polluted  by  dumb  men,  noisy  spectacle,  and  the  barkings 
of  a  masti£F,  taught  to  pull  a  bell  by  t3ring  a  sausage  to  the  bell-rope« 
But  his  opposition  was  in  vain  ;  the  principal  actress  insisted  that  th^ 
piece  should  be  performed ;  and  this  lady  has  long  possessed  pe- 
culiar sources  of  influence  over  the  Grand  Duke*  The  dog  made 
his  debut,  and  Gothe  his  exit ! 

*  Gothe  stands  pre-eminent  above  all  his  countrymen  in  versatility 
and  universality  of  genius.  There  are  few  departments  which  he 
has  not  attempted,  and  in  many  he  has  gained  the  first  honours* 
There  is  no  mode  of  the  lyre  through  which  he  has  not  run, — song, 
epigram,  ode,  elegy,  ballad,  opera,  comedy,  tragedy,  the  lofty  epic, 
and  that  anomalous  production  of  the  German  Parnassus,  the  civil 
epic,  (D'urgerUche  Epos)  which,  forsaking  the  deeds  of  heroes  and 
the  fates  of  nations,  sings  in  sounding  hexameters  the  simple  liven 
and  loves  of  citizens  and  farmers.  Yet  the  muses  have  been  far  from 
monopolizing  the  talents  of  this  indefatigable  man  ;  as  they  were  the 
first  love,  so  they  are  still  the  favourites  of  his  genius ;  but  he  has 
coquetted  with  numberless  rivals,  and  mineralogy,  criticism  on  the  fine 
arts,  biography  and  topography,  sentimental  and  philosophical  novels, 
optics  and  comparative  anatomy,  have  all  employed  his  pen.  His  lu- 
cubrations in  the  sciences  have  not  commanded  much  either  of  notice 
or  admiration.  To  write  well  on  every  thing,  it  is  not  enough  to  uke 
an  interest  in  every  thing.    It  is  in  the  fine  arts,  in  poetry  as  ai) 
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artist,  io  painting  and  sculpture  as  a  critic,  that  Gothe  justifies  the 
fame  which  he  has  been  accumulating  for  nearly  fifty  years  ;  for  his 
productions  in  this  department  contain  an  assemblage  of  dissimilar 
excellences  which  none  of  his  countrymen  can  produce,  though  in- 
dividually they  might  be  equalled  or  surpassed.  Faust  alone,  a  poem, 
which  only  a  German  can  thoroughly  feel  or  understand,  is  mani- 
festly the  production  of  a  genius,  quite  at  home  in  every  thing  with 
which  poetry  deals,  and  master  of  all  the  styles  which  poetry  can 
adopt. — From  his  youth,  he  has  been  the  favourite  of  fortune  and 
^me  ;  he  has  reached  the  brink  of  the  grave,  hailed  by  the  voice  of 
his  country  as  the  foremost  of  her  great,  the  patriarch  of  her  litera* 
ture,  and  the  model  of  her  genius.  In  his  old  age,  wrapped  up  in 
the  seclusion  of  Weimar,  so  becoming  his  years  and  so  congenial  to 
his  habits,  he  hears  no  sounds  but  those  o?  eulogy  and  affection. 
Like  an  eastern  potentate,  or  a  jealous  deity,  he  looks  abroad  from 
bis  retirement  on  the  intellectual  world  which  he  has  formed  by  his 
precept  or  his  example ;  he  pronounces  the  oracular  doom,  or  sends 
forth  a  revelatioHi  and  men  wait  on  him  to  venerate  and  obey. 
Princes  are  proud  to  be  his  companions ;  less  elevated  men  approach 
him  with  awe,  as  a  higher  spirit ;  and  when  Gothe  shall  follow  the 
kindred  minds  whom  he  has  seen  pass  away  before  him,  Weimar  will 
have  lost  the  last  pillar  of  her  fame,  and  in  the  literature  of  Germany 
there  will  be  a  vacant  throne. ' — I.  Bl-91. 

*  It  is  almost  a  consequence  of  the  literary  character  of  Weimar, 
that  nowhere  on  the  Continent  is  English  more  studiously  cultivated. 
Byron  and  Scott  are  as  much  read,  as  well  understood,  and  as  fkirly 
judged  of  by  the  Germans  as  among  ourselves.  They  have  not  mere- 
ly, one,  but  several  translations  of  the  best  of  the  Scottish  Novels. 
The  Grand  Duke  himself  reads  a  great  deal  of  English.  Besides 
his  own  private  collection,  the  well-stored  public  library,  which  is 
thrown  open  for  the  use  of  every  body,  contains  all  our  celebrated 
writers.  What  a  change  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  !  The  li- 
brary of  Frederick  still  stands  in  Sans  Souci,  as  he  left  it  at  his  death, 
^d  does  not  contain  a  volume  but  what  is  French. — Gothe,  too,  is 
fond  of  English  reading,  and  whatever  Gothe  is  fond*  of  must  be  fa- 
shionable in  Weimar.  He  is  an  idolater  of  Byron,  though  he  holds  that 
his  Lordship  has  stolen  various  good  things  from  him.' — L  103, 104<. 

Our  author  is  delighted  with  the  pure  morals  of  Weimar; 
which  he  ascribes,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  splendid  example  and 
commanding  character  of  the  Arch-Dutchess,  of  whom  he  has  re- 
corded several  interesting  anecdotes.  The  ladies  he  admits  to  be 
a  little  blue;  and  both  they  and  their  sisters  of  Saxony,  he  thinks, 
^re  too  much  addicted  to  needle- work  and  knitting.  Their  draw- 
ing-rooms, he  observes,  might  be  mistaken  for  schools  of  indus- 
try ;  and  at  Dresden,  a  lady  at  the  play  will  lay  down  her  work 
to  wipe  away  her  tears,  and  take  it  up  again  when  she  has  drip4 
bpr  e^es  j 
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The  Grand  Duke,  besides  being  the  great  protector  of  let- 
ters in  Germany,  has  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  the 
only  one  of  its  sovereigns  who  has  kept  the  promise,  which 
they  all  made  so  solemnly  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  their  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  to  grant  free  constitutions  to  their  subjects. 
There  are  few  things  more  disgraceful  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  than  the  undisguised  perfidy  with  which  all  the  rest 
have  violated  this  most  just  engagement, — or  more  humiliating 
than  the  pretexts  by  which  they  have  generally  sought  to  evade 
it.  Some,  like  the  King  of  Prussia,  allowing  the  force  of  the 
obligation,  have  condescended  to  argue,  that  there  is  no  time 

*  nominated  in  the  bond'  within  which  they  are  bound  to  fulfil  it, 
and  that  they  will  consequently  do  all  that  can  fairly  be  required 
of  them,  if  they  put  some  limits  on  their  arbitrary  power  at  the 
distance  of  500  or  1000  years  J  The  doctrine  of  Vienna,  how- 
ever, is  less  quibbling,  and  more  audacious;  and  volumes  have 
nclually  been  published,  under  the  auspices  of  that  court,  to 
show  that  the  article  in  the  acts  of  the  Congress  should  be  un- 
derstood only  as  binding  the  sovereigns  to  each  other,  but  not 
at  all  to  their  subjects  I  The  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  disdain- 
ed such  subterfuges ;  and  at  once  established  a  Representative 
Legislature,  one-third  part  of  which  is  elected  by  the  Nobility, 
ancf  the  rest  by  a  system  of  nearly  universal  suffrage.  Our  au- 
thor, who  is  plainly  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  popu- 
lar institutions,  intimates,  that  these  new  legislators  have  given 
some  tokens  of  awkwardness  in  tlie  exercise  of  their  functions ; 
and  assures  us  that  the  blue  ladies,  and  the  polite  society  of  the 

Elace,  care  very  little  about  them.  But  he  admits  that  they 
ave  done  their  business  honestly  aitd  well ;  and  that  the  esta- 
blishment has  produced  neither  obstruction  to  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  disaffection  among  the  people.  He  observes  also, 
that  the  indifference  with  which  this  great  change  has  been  view- 
ed, is  not  only  a  proof  of  its  safety,  but  is  characteristic  of  the 
German  race.     *  They  get  on  in  all  things  slowly,  but  surely ; 

*  and  in  political  education,  more  than  in  any  other,  precocity 

*  is  the  bane  of  soundness  or  depth. ' 

I  low  long  this  nuisance  of  a  free  government  will  be  allowed 
to  subsist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Holy  Allies,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture.  Sut  thev  have  already  interfered  to  check 
the  liberty  of  its  press;  and  to  put  down,  by  menaces,  privi- 
leges which  they  had  themselves  very  recently  recognised, 
The  following  passage  is  a  new  and  edifying  example  of  the 
spirit  of  this  interference. 

*  There  is  a  Ccn$or^hip;  but  its  existence  is  no  stain  on  the  go* 
vcrpmcnt  of  Weimar,  for  it  if  a  child  of  foreign  birth  wliich  it  hat 
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been  compelled  to  adopt.  The  constitution  established  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  restricted  only  by  the  necessary  responsibility  in  a  court 
of  law,  and  the  constitution  itself  was  guaranteed  by  the  Diet.  Greater 
powers,  however,  not  only  held  it  imprudent  to  concede  the  same 
right  to  their  own  subjects,  but  considered  it  dangerous  that  it  should 
be  exercised  by  any  people  speaking  the  same  language.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  Congress  of  Carlsbad  were  easily  converted  into  ordi- 
nances of  the  Diet,  and  Weimar  was  forced,  by  the  will  of  this  su- 
preme authority,  to  receive  a  Censorship.  Nay,  she  has  occasionally 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  external  influence,  which  did  not  even 
use  the  formality  of  acting  through  the  medium  of  the  Diet.  Dr 
Keuder  was  the  editor  of  a  Weimar  newspaper  called  the  **  Opposi- 
tion Paper"  (Das  Oppositions' Blatt)^  a  journal  of  decidedly  liberal 
principles,  and  extensive  circulation.  When  it  was  understood  that 
the  three  Powers  intended  to  crush  the  Neopolitan  revolution  by 
force,  there  appeared  in  this  paper  one  or  two  articles  directed  a- 
gainst  the  justice  of  this  armed  interference.  They  passed  over  un- 
noticed ;  but,  in  a  couple  of  months,  the  Congress  of  Troppau  assem- 
bled, and  forthwith  appeared  an  edict  of  the  Grand  Duke  suppress- 
ing the  paper.  No  one  laid  the  blame  on  the  government.  Every 
body  in  Weimar  said,  "  An  order  has  come  davcnjrom  Troppau.  " 

*  In  fact,  from  the  moment  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  establish- 
ed»  Weimar  was  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  potentates  who  pre- 
ponderate at  the  Diet.  In  less  than  three  years  there  were  six  jour- 
nals published  in  Weimar  and  Jena,  devoted  wholly,  or  in  part,  to 
political  discussion,  and  three  of  them  edited  by  professors  of  distin- 
guished name  in  German  learning.  Their  politics  were  all  in  the 
same  strain ;  earnest  pleadings  for  representative  constitutions  ;  and 
very  provoking,  though  very  sound  disquisitions  on  the  inefficacy 
of  the  new  form  of  confederative  government  to  which  Germany  has 
been  subjected.  At  Weima/  no  fault  was  found  ^ith  all  this.  More 
than  one  of  these  journals  were  printed  in  the  Industrie* Comploir^  an 
establishment  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Grand  Duke.  But 
a  different  party,  and  particularly  the  government  press  of  some  other 
courts^  took  the  alarm,  and  raised  an  outcry  against  Weimar,  as  if  all 
the  radicals  of  Europe  had  crowded  into  this  little  territory,  to  hatch 
rebellion  for  the  whole  Continent.  Every  occurrence  was  made  use  of 
to  throw  odium  on  the  liberal  forms  of  her  government,  or  torment  its 
administrators  with  remonstrances  and  complaints.  The  Grand  Duke 
really  had  some  reason  to  say,  that  Jena  had  cost  him  more  uneasi- 
ness than  Napoleon  had  ever  done.  By  displacing  some,  suspending 
others,  and  frightening  all ;  by  establishing  a  Censorship,  and  occa- 
sionally administering  a  suppression,  the  press  of  Weimar  has  been 
reduced  to  silence  or  indi£Ference.  * — 1.  pp.  122-125. 

We  might  perhaps  finish  our  extracts  here ; — but,  after  hav- 
ing held  him  up  in  the  last  as  friendly,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
exercise  of  popular  rights,  the  author  might  perhaps  think 
himself  unfairly  dealt  witlj,  if  we  did  not  give  him  an  opportuni- 
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ty  of  showing  undef  what  limitations  he  is  inclined  to  side  with 
the  Liberals  of  the  day.  This  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  his  de- 
fence of  the  present  Government  of  Prussia ;  on  which,  in  spite 
of  its  undeniable  breach  of  faith  to  its  subjects,  and  its  open  ad- 
herence to  the  abominations  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  is  pleas- 
ed to  lavish  the  most  unqualified  praise.  He  does  not  fail,  in- 
deed, to  reprobate  the  principles  of  that  atrocious  conspiracy, 
and  even  acknowledges  the  value  and  ultimate  necessity  of  po- 
litical liberty ;  but  he  imputes  the  accession  of  Prussia  to  tlie 
overwhelming  weight  of  foreign  influence,  and  condescends  to 
employ  the  old  apology  for  not  doing  what  is  right — that  it 
may  very  well  be  put  off  to  a  more  convenient  season.  We  are 
willing  to  believe,  that,  in  his  partiality  for  Prussian  despotism, 
his  judgment  has  been  partly  suborned  by  his  moral  sympathies. 
Amidst  the  general  corruption  of  the  Continental  Courts,  he 
has  evidently  been  much  struck  by  the  domestic  virtues  of  the 
present  King,  and  by  the  depth  and  purity  of  that  conjugal  af- 
fection which  united  him  to  his  late  most  amiable  and  unfortu- 
nate consort.  As  these  sentiments  do  great  credit  to  the  au- 
thor, and  are  indeed  combined  by  him  into  a  very  interesting 
picture,  we  shall  give  a  short  specimen  of  them  in  the  following 
extract. 

^  The  memory  of  Louisa  may  safely  disregard  the  foul  calumnies 
of  French  babblers,  who  lied  and  invented  to  gratify  their  unmanly 
roaster.  If  the  character  of  a  woman  and  a  queen  is  to  be  gathered 
from  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  subjects,  few  of  her  rank 
will  fill  a  more  honourable  place.  She  said  herself,  shortly  before 
her  death,  "  Posterity  will  not  set  down  my  name  among  those  of 
celebrated  women  ;  but  whoever  knows  the  calamities  of  these  times, 
will  say  of  me,  she  suffered  much,  and  she  suffered  with  constancy. 
May  be  be  able  to  add,  she  gave  birth  to  children  who  deserved  bet- 
ter days,  who  struggled  to  bring  them  round,  and  at  length  succeed- 
ed. "  She  was  not  distinguished  for  talent,  but  she  was  loved  and 
revered  for  her  virtues  ;  she  had  all  the  qualifications  of  an  amiable 
woman,  of  a  queen  she  had  only  the  feelings.  Every  Prussian  re- 
garded her,  and  still  speaks  of  her  with  a  love  approaching  to  adora- 
tion. It  was  not  merely  her  beauty  or  female  graces,  richly  as  she 
was  endowed  with  them,  that  captivated  her  husband's  people ;  it 
was  her  pure,  mild,  simple,  and  affectionate  character.  They  had 
sighed  beneath  the  extravagant  government  of  mistresses  and  favou- 
rites, which  disgraced  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  the  preced- 
ing monarch  ;  and  they  turned  with  fondness  to  the  novel  spectacle 
of  domestic  happiness  and  propriety  which  adorned  the  throne  of 
Prussia,  when  his  present  majesty  mounted  it,  with  the  fairest  prin- 
cess of  Europe  by  his  side,  and  both  surrounded  by  a  family,  in 
which  alone  they  continued  to  seek  their  pure  pleasures  and  simple 
amusements.   Courtly  extravagance  and  dissoluteness  were  banished, 
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for  empty  poriip  and  noisy  gaiety  did  not  suit  their  domestic  attach- 
ments ;  wliile  they  supported  tlie  dignity  or  the  ctowd,  they  never 
made  themselves  the  slaves  or  court  etiquette. 

'  From  tlic  moment  that  Prussia  awuke,   too  late,  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  to  which  an  unstable  and  short -sigh  led  policy  had  con- 
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lived  to  see  it ;  **  and,  long  tSier  she  was  gone,  the  females  of  Berlin 
were  wont  to  repair,  in  an  aSectionate  pilgrimage,  on  the  monthly 
anniversary  of  her  death,  to  her  tomb  at  Charlutteoburg,  and  deck 
her  grave  with  fresh  flowers.  *     II.  pp.  55-62. 

Neither  will  we  withhold  from  our  readers  the  greater  part 
of  the  passage  in  which  our  author  defends  and  eulogizes  this 
arbitrary  government.  It  contains  concessions  enough  in  fa- 
vour of  liberty,  to  enable  any  thinking  reader  to  see  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  the  apology  at  which  it  labours. 

'  The  government  is  in  its  forms  a  Despotic  one.     It  wields  a  cen- 
sorship ;  it  is  armed  with  a  strict  and  stern  police  ;  and,  in  one  sense, 
the  property  of  the  subject  is  at  its  disposal,  in  so  far  as  the  portion 
of  his  goods  which  he  shall  contribute  to  the  public  service  depends 
only  on  the  pleasure  of  the  government.     But  let  not  our  just  haired 
of  despotic  forms  make  us  blind  to  substantial  good.     Under  these 
forms,  the  government,  not  more  from  policy  than  inclination,  has 
been  guilty  of  no  oppressions  which  might  place  it  in  dangerous  op- 
position to  public  feeling  or  opinion  ;  while  it  has  crowded  its  admi- 
nistration with  a  rapid  succession  of  ameliorations,  which  gave  new 
life  to  all  the  weightiest  interests  of  the  state,  and  brought  all  classes 
of  society  into  a  more  natural  array,  and  which  only  ignorance  or  pre- 
judice can  deny  to  have  been  equally  beneficial  to  the  people,  and 
honourable  to  the  executive.     I  greatly  doubt,  whether  there  be  any 
example  of  a  popular  government  doing  so  much  real  good  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  with  so  much  continued  t  ffect.     When  a  minister  roots 
out  abuses  which  impede  individual  prosperity,  gives  free  course  to 
the  arts  and  industry  of  the  country,  throws  open  to  the  degraded 
the  paths  of  comfort  and  respectability,  and  brings  down  the  artificial 
privileges  of  the  high  to  that  elevation  which  nature  demands  in  every 
stable  form  of  political  society  ;  while  he  thus  prepares  a  people  for 
a  popular  government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  this  very  prepara- 
tion, creates  the  safest  and  most  unfailing  means  of  obtaining  it, 
he  stands  much  higher,  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  than  the  mi- 
nister who  rests  satisfied  with  the  easy  prai^e,  and  the  more  than 
doubtful  experiment,  of  giving  popular  forms  to  a  people  which  knows 
neither  how  to  value  nor  exercise  them.     The  statesmen  of  this  zge^ 
more  than  of  any  other,  ought  to  have  learned  the  folly  of  casting 
the  political  pearl  before  swine. 

'  This  is  no  defence  of  despotism  ;  it  is  a  statement  of  the  good 
which  the  Prussian  government  has  done,  and  an  elucidation  of  tlic 
general  spirit  of  improvement  in  which  it  has  acted.  But  it  furnishes 
no  reason  for  retaining  the  despotic  forms  under  which  this  good  has 
been  wrought  out,  so  soon  as  the  public  wishes  require,  and  the  pub- 
lic mind  is,  in  some  measure,  capable  of  using  more  liberal  and  man- 
ly instruments. — The  despotism  of  Prussia  stands  as  far  above  that  of 
Naples,  or  Austria,  or  Spain,  as  our  own  constitution  stands  above 
the  mutilated  charter  of  France.  The  people  are  personally  attach* 
ed  to  their  king ;  and  in  regard  to  his  government^  they  feel  and  re* 
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cognise  the  real  good  which  has  been  done  inSnitelj  more  strongly 
than  the  want  of  the  unknown  good  which  is  yet  to  be  attained,  and 
which  alone  can  secure  the  continuance  of  all  the  rest.  They  have 
not  enjoyed  the  political  experience  and  education  which  would  teach 
them  the  value  of  this  security ;  and  even  the  better  informed  classes 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  exacting  it  by  popular  clamour,  because 
they  see  \i  must  speedily  come  of  itself. 

'  In  judging  of  the  political  feelings  of  a  country,  a  Briton  is  apt 
to  be  deceived  by  his  own  political  habits  still  more  than  by  partial 
observation.  The  political  exercises  and  education  which  we  enjoy, 
are  riches  which  we  may  well  wish  to  see  in  the  possession  of  others ; 
but  they  lead  us  into  a  thousand  fallacies,  when  they  make  us  con- 
clude, from  what  our  own  feelings  would  be  under  any  given  institu- 
tions, that  another  people,  whose  very  prejudices  go  with  its  govern- 
inent,  must  be  just  as  ready  to  present  a  claim  of  right,  bring  the 
king  to  trial,  or  declare  the  throne  to  be  vacant.  Prussia  is  by  no 
means  the  only  country  of  Germany  where  the  people  know  nothing 
of  that  love  of  political  thinking  and  information  which  pervades  our- 
selves. But  Prussia  is  in  the  true  course  to  arrive  at  it ;  the  most 
useful  classes  of  her  society  are  gradually  rising  in  wealth,  respecta- 
bility, and  importance ;  and,  ere  long,  her  government,  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things,  must  admit  popular  elements.  \^  foreign  in- 
Jluence^  and,  above  all,  that  of  Russiuy  whose  leaden  weight  is  said  to 
hang  too  heavily  already  on  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  do  not  interfere,  I 
shall  be  deceived  if  the  change  be  either  demanded  with  outrageous 
clamour  from  below,  or  refused  with  unVise  and  selBsh  obstinacy 
from  above.  No  people  of  the  continent  better  deserves  political 
liberty  than  the  Germans ;  for  none  will  wait  for  it  more  patiently, 
receive  it  more  thankfully,  or  use  it  with  greater  moderation.'— 
11.  pp.  133-139. 

Taking  them  as  general  propositions,  we  are  far  from  qim- 
relling  with  the  greater  part  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  this 
passage ;  but  to  its  practical  application  we  have  the  greatest 
possible  objection.  The  benefits,  nay,  the  necessity  of  a  free 
constitution,  as  the  only  security  for  good  government,  are  here 
admitted  as  amply  as  we  could  desire ; — and  what  is  thje  sub- 
stance of  the  apology  that  is  made  for  its  being  withheld,  by  a 
Sovereign  solemnly  pledged  to  concede  it  ?  Why,  1st,  That  it 
is  really  needless  to  grant  any  constitution,  because  the  King 
does  of  himself  all  the  good  that  could  result  from  it ;  2dy  That 
the  people,  being  sensible  of  this,  are  not  clamorous  or  impa- 
tient for  it ;  and,  3^,  That,  by  wanting  it  for  some  time  longer, 
and  being  still  more  used  to  good  treatment  under  an  arbitra- 
ry King,  they  will  be  better  prepared  to  enjoy  and  administer 
it  when  it  comes.  The  last  of  these  propositions  involves  so 
violent  a  paradox,  that  it  may  be  safely  left  to  its  own  refuta- 
tion.    But  are  the  others,  in  reality,  less  shallow  and  sophisti- 
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cal  ?  If  the  reigning  Sovereign  is  disposed,  of  himscn,  to  ab- 
stain from  an  oppressive  use  of  his  power,  he  can  liave  no  in- 
telh'gible  motive  for  refusing  to  let  the  power  of  oppression  be 
disjoined  from  his  office  for  ever  ;  and  it  is  worse  than  absurd 
to  say,  that  the  reign  of  such  a  monarch  is  not  tlie  fit  season  for 
introducing  limitations  on  the  Crown,  when  it  is  manifest  that 
it  is  in  fact  the  otily  season  in  which  they  can  be  introduceil 
without  perilous  violence.  With  regard,  again,  to  the  temper 
of  tlie  people,  we  confess  that  it  is  new  to  us  to  be  told,  that  the 
time  for  making  a  wise  and  permanent  arrangement  between 
sovereign  and  subject,  is  when  they  are  exasperated  by  mutual 
dread  and  contention, — when  the  bitter  waters  of  discord  are 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  people  are  clamouring  for  rights 
which  cannot  then  be  conceded  without  appearing  to  be  extort- 
ed, and  must  grow  up,  if  sown  in  such  a  season,  into  new 
harvests,  at  leaj>t  for  a  time,  of  distrust  and  animosity.  The 
patience  and  alleged  indifference  with  which  the  people  are  said 
to  look  forward  to  the  grant,  and  to  endure  the  delay  of  their 
promised  constitution,  siiould  be  the  strongest  of  all  reasons,  in 
the  eyes  of  their  rulers,  for  its  immediate  concession, — as  afford- 
ing the  best  pledge  that  their  new  rights  and  powers  will  be 
nsed  with  sobriety  and  temperance,  ana  that  those  who  are  not 
clamorous  when  what  is  due  is  withheld  from  them,  will  not  be 
likely  to  seek  more  than  is  due,  or  to  be  turbulent  in  adjusting 
any  thing  that  may  be  debateable  as  to  its  extent.  Is  it  any 
thing  less,  too,  than  ridiculous,  to  talk  of  the  enlightened,  in- 
dustrious, literary  people  of  Prussia,  as  unfit  to  exercise  the 
functions,  or  supply  the  materials  of  a  representative  legisla- 
ture, which  was  beneficially  established  in  England  when  its 
population  was  comparatively  barbarous,  and  wliich  is  known 
to  have,  in  all  places,  the  effect  of  gradually  creating  the  virtues 
and  talents  which  it  puts  in  requisition  ?  We  can  understand 
how  it  might  be  unsafe  to  intrust  the  task  of  self-government, 
all  at  once,  to  the  emancipated  serfs  of  Russia  or  Egypt ;  but 
that  the  reading  and  manufacturing  inhabitants  of  Prussia  should 
require  another  century's  training  under  beneficent  despots,  be- 
fore they  could  guess  what  laws  would  contribute  to  their  secu- 
rity and  happiness,  does  seem  a  strain  of  extravagance  beyond 
what  we  should  have  expected  even  from  tlie  advocates  of  legi- 
timacy. 

But  the  true  question  is,  Whether  there  is  the  least  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  reformed  constitution  is  really  withheld 
upon  any  such  considerations, — whether,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
not  delayed  in  order  that  it  may  be  ultimately  refused^  ond 
whether,  therefore,  we  may  not  reckon  upon  cverjthing  being 
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clone  bj  thelGovemTnent,  not  to  train  and  prepare  ihfe  people* 
for  thelxeilisc  of  popular  rights,  but  to  wean  them  from  the 
wish,  aid  Qighten  them  from  the  attempt  to  attain  them  ?  Who, 
that  looKs^ith  any  moderate  degree  of  candour  on  the  pitiful 
shifts  by  which  Prussia  has  sought  to  evade  the  performance  of 
her  engagements  to  her  subjects,  and  on  the  prompt  and  decid- 
ed part  she  has  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Holy  Alliance,; 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  how  these  questions  are  to  be  answer- 
ed ?  The  policy  which  she  is  pursuing,  we  are  indeed  per- 
suaded, is  a  short-sighted  and  ruinous  one,  and  will,  we  trust, 
lead  speedily  to  its  own  confusion ;  but  that  it  is,  in  principle 
and  design,  an  illiberal  and  truly  tyrannical  policy,  we  cannot 
allow  to  be  doubled, — nor  withhold  this  expression  of  our  won- 
der at  the  doubts  of  the  intelligent  writer  before  ns. 

Though  w^e  do  not  think  him  altogether  sound  in  his  politics, 
however,  we  have  no  suspicion  of  his  candour  in  the  statement 
of  ficts,  or  the  liberality  of  his  general  views;  and  indeed  could 
desire  no  other  materials  for  the  refutation  of  his  practical  and 
particular  errors,  than  the  facts  he  has  furnished,  and  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  avowed.  The  greater  part  of  his  book,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  politics;  and  though  we  refrain  from 
any  farther  extracts,  we  can  safely  assure  the  great  body  of  our 
idle  readers,  that  they  will  find  the  bulk  of  it  much  more  amus- 
ing tlian  the  specimens  we  have  last  exhibted. 


Art.  V.  Hints  to  Philantfiropists ;  or  a  Collective  View  of 
Practical  Means  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and 
Labouring  Classes  of  Society.     By  William  Davis. 

rPHE  subject  of  Popular  Education  has  frequently  engaged 
-*"  our  attention  since  the  commencement  of  this  Jouri)al ; 
but  we  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  the  great  fundamen- 
tal branch  of  the  question, —  the  provisions  for  elementary  in- 
struction, by  schools  in  which  the  poor  may  be  taught  reading 
and  writing,  and  thus  furnished  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  We  are  desirous  now  of  pursuing  this  inquiry  in- 
to its  other  branch — the  application  of  those  means— the  use  of 
those  instruments — the  manner  in  which  the  working  classes  of 
the  community  may  be  most  effectually  and  safely  assisted  in 
improving  their  minds  by  scientific  acquirements. 

But,  Jirsty  we  would  guard  against  the  supposition  that  we 
are  assuming  sudlcient  provision  to  have  been  mode  for  ele- 
mentary education,  when  we  direct  tlie  reader's  attention  to  its 
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higher  departments.     There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  post- 
ponhng  the  consideration  of  the  latter  until  the  former  shall  be 
completed.     On  the  contrary,  the  deficiency  now  existing  in 
the  proportion  of  schools  to  the  population  of  the  country, 
would  in  all  probability  be  much  diminished,  if  useful  knowledge 
were  difTused  among  all  those  who  have  already  learnt  to  read. 
The  flrreater  use  they  make  of  this  acquirement,  the  more  wide- 
ly will  the  desire  of  having  it  be  spread ;  the  better  informed  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  becomes,  the  more  difficult  will  it 
be  for  narrow-minded  men  to  keep  any  part  of  their  country- 
men in  ignorance.     Nay,  the  direct  operation  of  knowledge 
will  tend  to  eradicate  ignorance.     A  father  of  a  family  who  can 
barely  read,  and  has  turned  this  talent  to  little  account  in  im- 
proving his  mind,  may  leave  his  children  uneducated,  unless 
the  means  of  instruction  are  afforded  him  by  the  State,  or  by 
some  other  charity ;  but  one  who  has  made  some  progress  in 
science,  or  in  acquiring  general  information,  will  rather  sacri- 
fice any  personal  comfort  than  suffer  his  children  to  be  unedu- 
cated ;  and  will  take  care  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  they  ob- 
tain that  instruction  to  which  his  own  improvement  is  owing. 
It  is  very  far,  therefore,  from  being  true,  that  we  should  wait 
till  schools  are  provided  for  all,  and  till  all  can  read,  before  we 
consider  how  those  who  can  read  may  best  turn  that  faculty  to 
account.     A  superficial  view  of  the  subject  can  alone  make  any 
one  believe  that  the  latter  inquiry  is  premature,  if  it  precedes 
the   universal   establishment  of  elementary  education.      The 
planting  of  schools  for  the  young,  and  assisting  those  more  ad- 
vanced in  their  studies,  are  works  that  may  well  go  on  toge- 
ther, and  must  aid  each  other. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  cliiefly  merits  attention  iii 
discussing  this  subject,  is,  that  the  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  not  only  safe  but  advantageous,  and  even  neces- 
sary, in  providing  the  means  of  elementary  education  for  chil- 
dren ;  but  that  no  such  interference  can  be  tolerated,  to  the 
smallest  extent,  with  the  subsequent  instruction  of  the  people. 
If  a  child  be  only  taught  to  read  and  write,  it  is  extremely 
imniaterial  by  whom,  or  on  what  terms  he  is  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  instruments  by  which  knowledge  may  be  acquir- 
eAn  It  would,  no  doubt,  Le  a  gross  act  of  oppression,  if  the 
Government  were  to  spend  part  of  the  money  raised  from  the 
people  at  large,  in  forming  schools  from  which,  by  the  regula- 
tions, certain  classes  of  the  community  should  be  excluded.  But 
if  those  schools  are  only  so  constructed  that  all  may  enter,  no  dan- 
gerous influence  can  result  to  the  government,  and  no  undue  bias 
b«  communicated  to  the  minds  oi  the  children,  by  having  them 
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taiiglit  the  art  of  reading  in  seminaries  connected  with  the  esta- 
blishment in  Church  and  State.  It  is  far  otiierwise  with  the  use 
thilt  may  afterwards  be  made  of  the  tools  tluis  acquired.  Once 
suifcr  the  least  interference  with  that,  and  the  government  has 
made  a  step  towards  absolute  power,  and  may,  with  a  little  ad- 
dress, and  in  a  short  time,  if  unresisted,  reach  its  journey's  end. 
Surii  a  jealousy  as  we  are  here  inculcating,  is  the  more  essen- 
tially necessary  in  a  country  where  the  existence  of  an  esta- 
blished church,  with  its  appendages  of  universities  and  publick 
schools,  has  already  thrown  religious  instruction  into  the  hands 
of  a  particular  class,  and  given  the  government  great  influence 
over  the  education,  generally,  of  the  higher  classes.  In  such  a 
community,  any  interference  with  the  dilfusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  great  body  of  the  peoj)le  would  be  pregnant  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences  both  to  civil  and  religious  Uberty. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  people  themselves  must  be  the  great 
agents  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  their  own  education.  Un- 
less they  are  thoroughly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  use- 
fulness, and  resolved  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  this  grand 
object  being  attained.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  that  to  wait  un- 
til the  whole  people  with  one  accord  take  the  determination  to 
labour  in  this  good  work,  would  be  endless.  A  portion  of  the 
community  may  be  sensible  of  its  advantages,  and  willing  at 
any  fair  price  to  seek  them,  long  before  the  same  laudable  feel- 
ing becomes  universal ;  and  their  successful  efforts  to  better 
their  intellectual  condition  cannot  fail  to  spread  more  widely 
the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  contempt  for  vulgar  and  sen- 
sual gratifications. 

But  although  the  people  must  be  the  source  and  the  instru- 
ments of  their  own  improvement,  they  may  be  essentially  aided 
in  their  efforts  to  instruct  themselves.-  Difficulties  which  might 
be  suflicient  to  damp  or  wholly  to  obstruct  their  progress,  may  be 
removed ;  and  efibrts  which,  unassisted,  would  perhaps  prove 
a  transient,  or  only  a  partial  enthusiasm  for  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  may,  with  judicious  encouragement,  be  made  both 
a  lasting  and  an  universal  habit.  A  litlle  attention  to  the  diili- 
culties  that  j)rincipally  besot  the  poor  in  tjicir  search  after  inlbr- 
mation,  will  at  once  lead  us  to  the  knowlcdao  of  those  wants  in 
which  their  more  ailluent  neighbours  can  lend  them  most  va- 
luable assistance. 

Their  ditliculties  may  all  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of 
two  heads — want  of  money  and  want  of  time.  To  the  first  be- 
longs  the  diiliculty  of  obtaining  those  books  and  instructors 
which  persons  in  easy  circumstances  can  command ;  and  to  the 
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second,  it  is  owincf  that  the  same  books  and  instructors  are  not 
adapted  to  them,  which  sufHce  to  teach  pji'^ons  who  have  lei- 
sure to  go  throui^h  the  whole  course  of  any  given  branch  of 
science.  It  is  also  owing  to  their  habitual  occupation,  that  in 
some  lines  of  employment,  there  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  find- 
ing any  time  for  acquiring  knowledge.  This  is  particular- 
ly the  case  with  those  whose  labour  is  severe,  or,  though  less 
severe,  yet  in  the  open  air,  for  here  the  tendency  to  sleep  im- 
mediately after  it  ceases,  and  the  greater  }K)rtion  of  sleep  re- 
quired, oppose  very  serious  obstacles  to  instruction. 

The  first  method,  then,  that  suggests  itself  for  promoting 
knowledge  among  the  poor,  is  the  encouragement  of  cheap  pub- 
lications ;  and  in  no  country  is  this  more  wanted  than  in  Great 
Britain,  where,  with  all  our  boasted  expertness  in  manufactures, 
we  have  never  succeeded  in  printing  books  at  so  little  as  double 
the  price  required  by  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent.  A 
gown,  which  any  where  else  would  cost  a  guinea,  may  be  made 
ni  this  country  for  half  a  crown;  but  a  volume,  fully  as  well  or 
better  printed,  and  on  paper  which,  if  not  as  fine,  is  quite  fine 
enough,  and  far  more  agreeable  to  the  eyes,  than  could  be 
bought  in  London  for  half  a  guinea,  costs  only  six  francs,  or 
less  than  five  shillings  at  Paris.  The  high  price  of  labour 
in  a  trade  where  so  little  can  be  done,  or  at  least  is  done  by 
machinery,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  this  difference.  But  the 
direct  tax  upon  paper  is  another ;  and  the  determination  to 
print  upon  paper  of  a  certain  price  is  a  third ;  and  the  aversion 
to  crowd  the  pnge  is  a  fourth.  Now  all  of  these,  except  the 
first,  may  be  got  over.  The  duty  on  paper  is  threepence  a 
pound,  which  must  increase  the  price  of  an  octavo  volume 
cightpence  or  ninepence;  and  this  upon  paper  of  every  kind, 
and  printing  of  every  kind ;  so  that  if  by  whatever  means  the 
price  of  a  book  were  reduced  to  the  lowest,  say  to  three  or  four 
shillings,  about  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  must  be  added  for  the  tax ; 
and  this  book,  brought  as  low  as  possible  to  accommodate  the 
poor  man,  with  the  coarsest  paper  and  most  ordinary  type, 
must  pay  exactly  as  much  to  government  as  the  finest  hot-press- 
ed work  of  the  same  size.  This  tax  ought,  therefore,  by  all  means, 
to  be  given  up;  but  .though,  from  its  being  the  same  upon  all 
paper  used  in  printing,  no  part  of  it  can  be  saved  by  using 
coarse  paper,  much  of  it  may  be  saved  by  crowding  the  letter- 
press, and  having  a  very  narrow  margin.  Tnis  exj)eriment  has 
been  tried  of  late*in  London,  upon  a  considerable  >cale ;  but  it 
may  easily  be  carried  a  great  deal  further.  Thus,  Hume's 
History  has  been  begun;  and  one  volume,  containing  about 
two  and  a  hall  of  the  former  editions,  has  been  published.     It 
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18  sold  for  six  shillings  and  sixpence;  but  it  contains  a  great 
number  of  cuts  neatly  executed ;  the  paper  is  much  better  than  is 
necessary,  and  the  printing  is  perfectly  well  done.  Were  the  cuts 
omitted,  and  the  most  ordinary  paper  and  type  used,  the  price 
might  be  reduced  to  4s.  or  4s.  ^q.  ;  and  a  book  might  thus  be  sold 
for  12s.  or  14s. 5  which  now  costs  perhaps  two  or  three  pounds. 
The  method  of  publishing  in  numbers  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  poor.     Twopence  is  easily  saved  in  a 
week  by  almost  any  labourer ;  and  by  a  mechanic  sixpence  in  a 
week  may  without  difficulty  be  laid  by.     Those  who  have  not 
attended  to  these  matters,  (^  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor,') 
would  be  astonished  to  find  how  substantial  a  meal  of  informa- 
tion may  be  had  by  twopenny-^worths.     Seven  numbers,  for 
fourteen  pence,  comprise  Franklin's  Life  and  Essays ;  and  thirty 
for  a  crown,  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  Nights.     But  in  looking 
over  the  list  of  those  cheap  publications,  we  certainly  do  not 
find  many  that  are  of  a  very  instructive  cast ;  and  here  it  is  that 
something  imay  be  done  by  way  of  encouragement.     That  the 
demand  ior  books,  cheap  as  well  as  dear,  must  tend  to  produce 
them,  no  one  doubts ;  but  then  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the 
publication  of  cheap  books  increases  the  number  of  readers 
among  the  poor;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  greater  benefit 
being  rendered  to  them  than  those  would  confer,  who  should 
make  a  judicious  selection  from  our  best  authors  upon  ethics, 
politics  and  history,  and  promote  cheap  editions  of  them  in 
numbers,  without  waiting  until  the  demand  was  such  as  to  make 
the  sale  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty.     Lord  John  Russell,  in 
his  excellent  and  instructive  speech  upon   Parliamentary  Re- 
form, delivered   in   1822,  stated,  that  ^  an  establishment  was 
<  commenced  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  number  of  individuals,  with 
^  a  capital  of  not  less  than  a  million,  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
^  standard  works  at  a  cheap  rate ; '  and  he  added,  that  it  had 
been  ^  very  much  checked  in  its  operation  by  one  of  those  acts 
^  for  the  suppression  of  knowledge  which  were  passed  in  the 
^  year  1819,  although  one  of  its  riiles  was  not  to  allow  the  ven- 
^  ders  of  its  works  to  sell  any  book  on  the  political  controver- 
^  sies  of  the  day. '     The  only  part  of  this  plan  which  we  can 
see  the  least  objection  to,    is   the   restriction    upon   politicks. 
Why  should  not  political,  as  well  as  all  other  works,  be  pub- 
lished in  a  cheap  form,  and  in  numbers?     That  history,  the 
nature  of  the  constitution,  the  doctrines  of  political  economy, 
may  safely  be  disseminated  in  this  shape,  no  man  now-a-days 
will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny.     Some  points  connected  with 
those  subjects  are  matter  of  pretty  warm  contention  in  the  present 
times,  and  yet  these  may  be  freely  handled,  it  seems,  with  safety ; 
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indeed,  unless  they  are  so  handled,  the  subjecta  they  belong  to 
cannot  be  discussed  at  all.  Why  then  may  not  erery  topic  of 
politicks,  party  as  well  as  general,  be  treated  of  in  these  cheap 
publications?  It  is  highly  useful  to  the  community  that  the  true 
principles  of  the  constitution  should  be  understood  by  every  man 
who  lives  under  it.  The  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  stability 
of  the  government,  could  not  be  more  effectually  secured  than 
by  the  universal  diffusion  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  The  abuses 
which  through  time  have  crept  into  the  practice  of  it,  and  the 
errors  committed  in  its  administration,  may  most  fitly  be  expound- 
ed in  the  same  manner.  And  if  any  mm,  or  set  of  men,  denies 
the  existence  of  such  abuses,  and  sees  no  error  in  the  conduct 
of  those  who  administer  the  government,  he  may  propagate  his 
doctrines  through  the  like  channels.  Cheap  works  being  fur- 
nished, the  choice  of  them  may  be  loft  to  the  readers.  Assured- 
ly, a  country  which  tolerates  every  form,  even  the  most  violent, 
of  daily  and  weekly  discussion  in  the  newspapers,  can  have  no- 
thing to  dread  from  the  diffusion  of  political  doctrines  somewhat 
less  desultory,  and  in  a  form  more  likely  to  make  them  be  both 
well  weighed  at  the  time,  and  preserved  for  repeated  perusal.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  habit  of  cursory  reading,  engendered 
by  finding  all  subjects  discussed  in  publications  which,  how 
great  soever  their  merits  may  be,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  looking 
at  a  second  time,  is  unfavourable  to  the  acquisition  of  solid  ana 
permanent  information. 

Although  the  providing  cheap  publications  furnishes  the  most 
effectual  means  of  bringmg  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  a 
poor  man's  income,  there  are  other  modes  deserving  our  atten- 
tion, whereby  a  similar  assistance  mav  be  rendered,  and.  his  re- 
sources economized.  Circulating  lioraries  may  in  some  cir- 
cumstances be  of  use ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  little 
adapted  to  those  who  have  only  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  or 
every  other  day,  to  bestow  upon  reading.  Book  clubs,  or  read- 
ing societies,  are^ar  more  suited  to  the  labouring  classes,  may 
be  established  by  very  small  numbers  of  contributors,  and  re- 
quire an  inconsiderable  fund.  If  the  associates  live  near  one 
another,  arrangements  may  be  easily  made  for  circulating  th^ 
books,  so  that  they  may  be  in  use  every  moment  that  any  one 
can  spare  from  his  work.  Here,  too,  the  rich  have  an  easy 
method  presented  to  them  of  promoting  instruction ;  the  gift 
of  a  few  books,  as  a  beginning,  will  generally  prove  a  sufficient 
encouragement  to  carry  on  the  plan  by  weekly  or  monthly  con- 
tributions ;  and  with  the  gift  a  scheme  may  be  communicated, 
to  assist  the  contributors  m  arranging  the  plan  of  their  associa- 
tion. 
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It  is  however,  as  we  have  remarked,  not  only  necessary  that 
the  money  of  the  poor,  but  their  time  also,  should  be  econo- 
mized ;  and  this  consideration  leads  to  various  suggestions. 

In  ihe  ^ first  place,  there  are  many  occupations  in  which  a 
number  of  persons  work  in  the  same  room  ;  and  unless  there 
be  something  noisy  in  the  work,  one  may  always  read  while  the 
others  are  employed.  If  there  are  twenty-four  men  together, 
this  arrangement  would  only  require  each  man  to  work  one 
extra  day  in  four  weeks,  supposing  the  reading  to  go  on  the 
whole  day,  which  it  would  not^  but  a  boy  or  a  girl  might  be 
engaged  to  perform  the  ta>>k,  for  a  sum  so  trifling  as  not  to  be 
felt.  This  expedient,  too,  it  may  be  observed,  would  save  mo- 
ney as  well  as  time ;  one  copy  of  a  book,  and  that  borrowed  for 
the  purpose,  or  obtained  from  a  reading  society  or  circulating 
library,  would  suflice  for  a  number  of  persons.  We  may  add, 
that  great  help  would  be  given  by  the  better  informed  and  more 
apt  learners,  to  such  as  are  slower  of  apprehension  and  more 
ignorant;  and  discussion  (under  proper  regulations)  would  be 
of  singular  use  to  all,  even  the  most  forward  proficients;  which 
leads  us  to  observe, 

Secondlf/f  That  societies  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting 
conversation  are  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  any  private  or  other 
education  received  by  the  working  classes.  Those  who  do  not 
work  together  in  numbers,  or  whose  occupation  is  of  a  noisy 
kind,  may  thus,  one  or  two  evenings  in  the  week,  meet  and  ob- 
tain all  the  advantages  of  mutual  instruction  and  discussion. 
An  association  of  this  kind  will  naturally  combine  with  its  plan 
the  advantages  of  a  book  club.  The  members  will  most  pro- 
bably be  such  as  are  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  and  whose 
train  of  reading  and  thinking  may  be  nearly  the  same.  The 
only  considerable  evils  which  they  will  have  to  avoid,  are,  being 
too  numerous,  and  falling  too  much  into  debate.  From  twenty 
to  thirty  seems  a  convenient  number;  and  nearer  the  former 
than  the  latter.  The  tone  ought  to  be  given  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  ridicule  of  speech- making,  both  as  to  length  and  wordi- 
ness. A  subject  of  discubbion  may  be  given  out  at  one  meetin'*" 
for  the  next ;  or  the  chairman  may  read  a  portion  of  some  work, 
allowing  each  member  to  stop  him  at  any  moment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controverting,  supporting,  or  illu.stratir»g  by  his  remarks 
the  passage  just  read.  To  societies  of  this  kind  master  work- 
men have  the  power  of  altording  great  facilities.  They  may  al- 
low an  hour  on  the  days  when  the  meetings  are  hoUlen  ;  or  if 
that  is  too  much,  they  may  allow  the  men  to  begin  an  hour  ear- 
lier on  those  days;  or  if  even  that  cannot  be  managed,  tijey  may 
let  them  have  an  hour  and  a  half,  on  condition  of  working  half  an 
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hour  extra  on  three  other  days.  But  a  more  essential  help  will 
be  the  giving  them  a  place  to  meet.  There  are  hardly  twenty 
or  thirty  workmen  in  any  branch  of  business,  ^ome  of  whose 
roasters  have  not  a  room,  workshop,  warehouse,  or  other  place 
suiBcient  to  accommodate  such  a  society;  and  it  is  perfectly  ne- 
cessary that  the  place  of  rendezvous  should  on  no  account  be 
the  alehouse.  Whoever  lent  his  premises  for  this  purpose, 
might  satisfy  himself  that  no  improper  persons  should  be  ad- 
mitted, by  taking  the  names  of  the  whole  club  from  two  or  three 
steady  men,  who  could  be  answerable  for  the  demeanour  of  the 
rest* 

Any  interference  beyond  this  would  be  unwise;  unless  in  so  far 
as  the  men  might  voluntarily  consult  their  masters  from  time  to 
time;  and  their  disposition  to  do  so  must  depend  wholly  upon  the 
relations  of  kindness  and  mutual  confidence  subsisting  between 
the  parties.  If  any  difficulty  should  be  found  in  obtaining  the 
use  of  a  room  from  their  masters,  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  the  use  of  any  schoolroom 
that  may  be  in  their  neighbourhood;  and  one  room  of  this  kind 
hiay  accommodate  several  societies ;  three,  if  the  meetings  are 
twice  a  week ;  and  six,  if  they  only  meet  once. 

In  the  ihird  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  want  of  time  prevent- 
ing the  classes  of  whom  we  are  treating  from  pursuing  a  sys- 
tematick  course  of  education  in  all  its  details,  a  more  summary 
and  compendious  method  of  instruction  must  be  pursued  by 
them.  The  great  majority  must  be  content  with  never  going 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  with  reaching  that  point  by  the 
roost  expeditious  route.  A  few,  thus  initiated  in  the  truths  of 
science,  will  no  doubt  push  their  attainments  much  farther; 
and  for  these  the  works  in  common  use  will  suffice ;  but  for  the 
multitude  it  will  be  most  essential  that  works  should  be  prepar- 
ed adapted  to  their  circumstances.  Thus,  in  teaching  them 
geometry,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  steps  of 
that  beautiful  system,  by  which  the  most  general  and  remote 
truths  are  connected  with  the  few  simple  definitions  and  axioms; 
enough  will  be  accomplished,  if  they  are  made  to  perceive  the 
nature  of  mathematical  investigation,  and  learn  the  leading 
properties  of  figure.  In  like  manner,  they  may  be  taught 
the  doctrines  of  mechanics  with  a  much  more  slender  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  geometry  and  algebra,  than  the  common 
elementary  woiks  on  dynamicks  presuppose  in  the  reader. 
Hence,  a  most  essential  service  will  be  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  knowledge  by  him  who  shall  devote  his  time  to  the  com- 
position of  elementary  treatises  on  the  mathematick^,  suffi- 
ciently clear,  and  yet  sufficiently  compendious  to  exemplify 
the  method   of  reasoning  employed   in   that  science,   and  to 
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impart  an  accurate  knowledge  oFthe  most  fundamental  and  use- 
ful profiositions,  with  their  application  to  practical  purpof^cf, 
and  treatises  upon  natural  philosophy,  which  may  teacn  the 
great  principles  of  physics,  aiid  their  practical  application,  to 
readers  who  have  but  a  genera)  knowledge  of  mathematicf:,  or 
who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  science  beyond  the  common 
mles  of  arithmetic.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  time  thus 
bestowed  is  given  merely  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  rudimrnts 
of  philosophy,  though  this  would  of  itself  be  an  object  sufficient- 
ly brilliant  to  allure  men  of  the  noblest  ambition ;  for  what  high- 
er achievement  did  the  most  sublime  philosophy  ever  propose 
to  itself,  than  to  elevate  the  views  and  refine  the  character  of 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  ?  But  if  extending  the  bounds  of 
science  itself  be  the  grand  aim  of  philosophers,  they  indirectly, 
but  surely,  accomplish  this  object,  who  enable  thousands  to 
speculate  and  experiment  for  one  to  whom  the  path  of  investi- 
gation is  now  open.  It  is  not  necessary  thai  all  who  are  taught, 
or  even  any  considerable  proportion,  should  go  beyond  the  ru- 
diments; but  whoever  feels  within  himself  a  <lesire  and  an  apti- 
tude to  proceed  further,  will  do  so, — and  the  chances  of  discovery, 
both  in  the  arts  and  in  science  itself,  will  be  thus  indefinitely 
multiplied.  Indeed  those  discoveries  immediately  connected  with 
experiment  and  observation,  are  most  likely  to  be  made  by  men, 
whose  lives  being  spent  in  the  midst  of  mechanical  operations, 
are  at  the  same  time  instructed  in  the  general  principles  upon 
which  these  depend,  and  trained  betimes  to  habits  oi  specula? 
tion. 

Fourthlj/i  The  preparation  of  elementary  works  is  not  the  on- 
ly, nor,  at  first,  is  it  the  most  valuable  service  that  can  be  ren- 
dered towards  economizing  the  time  of  the  labouring  classes. 
The  institution  of  Lectures  is,  of  all  the  helps  that  can  be  given, 
the  most  valuable,  where  circumstances  permit ;  that  is,  in  towns 
of  a  certain  size.  Much  may  thus  be  taught,  even  without  any 
other  instruction  ;  but,  combined  with  reading,  and  subservient 
to  it,  the  effects  of  public  lectures  are  great  indeed,  especially  in 
the  present  deficiency  of  proper  elementary  works.  The  slu-r 
dents  are  enabled  to  read  with  advantage;  things  are  explained 
to  them  which  no  books  sufficiently  illustrate ;  access  is  afibrded 
to  teachers,  who  can  remove  the  difficulties  which  occur  perpe- 
tually in  the  reading  of  uneducated  persons ;  a  word  may  often 
suflice  to  get  rid  of  some  obstacle  which  would  have  impeded 
the  unassisted  student's  progress  fpr  days ;  and  then,  whatever 
requires  the  performance  of  experiments  to  become  intelligible, 
can  only  be  learnt  by  the  bulk  of  mankind  at  a  lecture,  inas* 
p)uch  as  the  wealthiest  alone  can  have  such  lessons  in  private, 
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and  none  but  the  most  highly  giFted  can  hope  to  master  those 
branches  of  science  without  seeing  the  experimental  illustrations. 

The  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  these  observations  chiefly 
apply,  are  Mechanical  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  both  as  be- 
ing more  intimately  connected  with  the  arts,  and  as  requiring 
more  explanation  and  illustration  by  experiment.  But  the  Ma- 
thematics, Astronomy,  and  Geology,  the  two  former  especially, 
are  well  fitted  for  being  taught  publicly,  and  are  of  great  prac- 
tical use.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy  should  not  be  explained  in  public  lectures,  though 
they  may  be  learnt  by  reading  far  more  easily,  than  the  physical 
sciences. 

In  all  plans  of  this  description,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  expenses  should  mainly  be  defrayed  by  those  for  whose  be- 
nefit they  are  contrived.  It  is  the  province  of  the  rich  to  lay 
the  foundation,  by  making  certain  advances  which  arc  required 
in  the  first  instance,  and  enabling  the  poor  to  come  forward,  botli 
as  learners  and  contributors.  But  no  such  scheme  can  either 
take  a  deep  root,  or  spread  over  the  country  so  as  to  produce 
the  good  for  which  it  is  calculated,  unless  its  support  is  derived 
from  those  who  are  chiefly  to  reap  its  benefits.  Those  benefits 
are,  as  far  as  regards  instruction  in  the  principles  upon  which 
the  arts  depend,  of  a  nature  eminently  fitted  to  improve  the  conr 
dition  of  the  learners,  and  to  repay,  in  actual  profit,  far  more 
than  the  cost  required.  But,  even  for  instruction  in  other 
branches  of  learning  of  a  more  general  description,  and  only 
tending  to  improve  the  moral  and  intellectual  character,  a  fund 
is  provided,  by  the  substitution  of  refined  and  cheap  and  harm- 
less gratifications,  in  the  stead  of  luxuries,  which  are  both  gross- 
er and  more  expensive,  hurtful  to  the  health,  and  wasteful  of 
dme.  The  yearly  cost  of  a  lecture  in  the  larger  cities,  where 
enlightened  and  public- spirited  men  may  be  found  willing  to 
give  instruction  for  nothing,  is  indeed  considerably  less  than  in 
smaller  places,  where  a  compensation  must  be  made  for  the  lec- 
turer's time  and  work.  But  it  seems  to  us  advisable,  that,  even 
where  gratuitous  assistance  could  be  obtained,  something  like  an 
adequate  remuneration  should  be  afforded,  both  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  independence  among  the  working  classes,  and  to  se- 
cure uie  more  accurate  and  regular  discharge  of  the  duty.  We 
shall  therefore  suppose,  that  the  lectures,  as  well  as  the  current 
expenses  of  the  room,  and  where  there  are  experiments,  of  the 
apparatus,  are  paid  for ;  and  still  it  appears  by  no  means  an 
undertaking  beyond  the  reach  of  those  classes.  The  most  ex- 
pensive courses  of  teaching  will  be  those  requiring  apparatus ; 
but  then  those  are  likewise  the  most  directly  profitable  to  the 
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scholars.  Contributions  may  be  reckoned  upon  to  begin  the 
plan,  including  the  original  purchase  of  apparatus;  and  then 
we  may  estimate  the  yearly  cost,  which  alone  will  fall  upon  the 
members  of  the  Association.  The  hire  of  a  room  may  be 
reckoned  at  thirty  pounds  ;  the  salary  of  a  lecturer,  forty ;  wear 
and  tear  of  apparatus,  twenty ;  assistant  and  servant,  ten ;  clerk 
or  collector,  ten  ;  fire  and  lamps,  five;  printing  and  advertising, 
fifteen;  making  in  all  130/.  But  if  two,  or  three  courses  are 
delivered  in  the  same  room,  the  expenses  of  each  will  be  reduc- 
ed in  proportion.  Suppose  three,  the  room  may  probably  be 
had  for  fifty  pounds,  the  printing  for  twenty,  and  the  servants 
for  thirty  ;  so  that  the  expense  of  each  course  will  be  reduced 
to  about  a  hundred  pounds.  Each  course  may  occupy  six 
months  of  weekly  lectures ;  consequently,  if  only  a  hundred 
artisans  are  to  be  found  who  can  spare  a  shilling  a  week,  one 
lecture  may  be  carried  on  for  ISO/.;  and  if  120  artisans  can  be 
found  to  spare  a  shilling  a  week,  three  courses  may  be  carried 
on  during  the  year,  and  each  person  attend  the  whole.  This 
calculation,  however,  supposes  a  very  inconsiderable  town.  If 
the  families  engaged  in  trade  and  handicrafts  have,  one  with  an- 
other, a  single  person  contributing,  the  number  of  100  answers 
to  a  population  of  only  770,  supposing  the  proportion  of  persons 
engaged  in  trade  and  handicrafts  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire;  and  710,  taking  the  proportion  of  Lan- 
cashire. If,  indeed, we  take  the  proportions  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns,  it  will  answer  in  some  cases  to  a  population  of 
5500,  and  in  others  of  little  more  than  500.  But  even  taking 
the  proportion  from  towns  in  the  least  manufacturing  counties, 
as  Huntingdonshire,  the  population  required  to  nirnish  100 
will  not  exceed  900t— which  is  a  town  of  about  200  houses.  One 
of  three  times  the  size  is  but  an  inconsiderable  place ;  and  yet 
in  such  a  place,  upon  a  very  moderate  computation,  200  per- 
sons might  easily  be  found  to  spare  sixpence  a  week  all  the  year 
round ;  which  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  two  lectures.  In 
the  larger  towns,  where  5  or  600  persons  might  associate,  five 
shillings  a  quarter  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  three  or  four 
lectures,  and  leave  between  1 50/.  or  200/.  a  year  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books.  The  most  complete  establishment  will  always 
be  that  in  which  a  library  is  combined  with  the  lecture;  and  it 
is  adviseable  that,  in  places  where  at  first  there  is  not  money  or 
spirit  enough  to  begin  with  both,  a  library  only  should  be  esta- 
blished, to  which  the  lecture  may  afterwards  be  added. 

The  men  themselves  ought  to  have  the  chief  share  in  the 
management  of  these  concerns.  This  is  essential  to  the  success, 
and  aibo  to  tlio  independence  of  the  undertaking ;  nor  is  there 
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the  least  reason  to  apprehend  mismanagement.  If  benefit  so- 
cieties arc,  upon  the  whole,  well  conducted,  we  may  rely  upon 
institutions  being  still  better  conducted,  where  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  being  the  object,  those  only  will  ever  take  a  part, 
who  are  desirous  of  their  own  advancement  in  knowledge,  and 
of  the  general  instruction  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  fear  that  the  suggestions  of  persons  in  a  higher 
station,  and  of  more  ample  information,  may  not  be  duly  attend- 
ed to.  Gratitude  for  the  assistance  received,  and  the  advice  of* 
fered,  together  with  a  conviction  that  the  only  motive  for  inter- 
fering is  the  good  of  the  establishment,  will  give  at  least  its  just 
weight  to  the  recommendations  of  patrons ;  and  if  it  were  not 
always  so,  far  better  would  it  be  to  see  such  influence  fail  entirely, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  the  apathy  which  might  be  occasioned 
among  the  men,  and  the  abuse  of  the  institutors  themselves, 
which  might  frequently  be  produced  by  excluding  from  the 
control  of  their  affairs,  those  whose  interest  are  the  only  object 
in  view.  The  influence  of  patrons  is  always  sure  to  have  at  the 
least  its  proper  weight,  as  long  as  their  ol^ect  plainly  is  merely 
to  promote  the  good  of  those  for  whom  the  Institution  was  found- 
ed ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  actuated  by  any  other  views,  it  is  very 
fit  that  their  influence  should  cease.  There  is  nearly  as  little  rea- 
son to  apprehend,  that  the  necessity  of  discussing,  at  meetings  of 
the  members,  the  afTairs  of  the  Institution,  will  give  rise  to  a  spirit 
of  controversy  and  a  habit  of  making  speeches.  Those  meetings 
for  private  business  will  of  course  be  held  very  seldom ;  and  a  feel- 
ing may  always  be  expected  to  prevail,  that  the  continuance  of 
the  establishment  depends  upon  preserving  union,  notwithstand- 
ing any  diversity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  detail,  and  upon  keep- 
ing the  discussion  of  rules  and  regulations  subordinate  to  tlie 
attendance  upon  the  lectures,  the  main  object  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  time  when  information  and  aclvice  is  most  wanted, 
with  other  assistance  from  the  wealthy  and  the  well  informed,  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking;  and  at  that  time  the  influence 
of  those  patrons  will  necessarily  be  the  most  powerful.  Much 
depends  upon  a  right  course  being  taken  at  first;  pro[)er  rules 
laid  down;  fit  subjects  selected  for  lecture;  good  teachers  chosen 
— and  upon  all  these  matters  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  those 
who  chiefly  contribute  to  found  the  several  institutions,  arc 
sure  to  have  a  very  great  weight. 

It  is  now  fit  that  we  advert  to  the  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  in  establishing  this  system  of  instruction.  Its  com- 
mencement was  the  work  of  Dr  Birkbeck,  to  whom  the  people 
of  this  Island  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  the  extent  of  which  it 
^ould  not  be  easy,  perhaps  in  the  present  age  not  posbiblc,  to 
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describe ;  for  as,  in  most  cases,  the  eflfective  demand  precedes  the 
supply,  it  would  have  been  more  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
thinffs,  that  a  teacher  should  spring  up  at  the  call  of  the  me- 
chanics for  instruction :  But  long  before  any  symptoms  appear- 
ed of  such  an  appetite  on  their  part,  and  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  implanting  the  desire  in  them,  or  at  least  of  unfold- 
ing and  directing  it,  by  presenting  the  means  of  gratification, 
that  most  learned  and  excellent  person  formed  the  design,  as 
enlightened  as  it  was  benevolent,  of  admitting  the  working 
classes  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the  knowledge  of  sciences, 
till  then  almost  deemed  the  exclusive  property  of  the  higher 
ranks  in  society,  and  only  acquired  accidentally  and  irregularly 
in  a  few  rare  instances  of  extraordinary  natural  talents,  by  any 
of  the  lower  orders.  Dr  Birkbeck,  as  is  well  known  in  this 
part  of  the  Island,  before  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  has 
since  reached  the  highest  station  in  the  medical  profession,  was 
sottled  for  some  time  in  Glasgow  as  Professor  in  the  Ander- 
son College;  and  about  the  year  1800,  he  announced  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  its  application 
to  the  Arts,  for  the  instruction  of  Mechanics.  But  a  few  at  the 
first  availed  themselves  of  this  advantage;  by  degrees,  however, 
the  extraordinary  perspicuity  of  the  teacher's  method^  the  ju- 
dicious selection  of  his  experiments,  and  the  natural  attractions 
£>f  the  subject,  to  men  whose  lives  were  spent  in  directing  or 
witnessing  operations,  of  which  the  principles  were  now  first  un* 
folded  to  them,  proved  successful  in  diffusing  a  general  taste  for 
the  study ;  and  when  he  left  Glasgow  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards,  about  seven  hundred  eagerly  and  constantly  attended  the 
lecture. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  although  this  admirable  institu- 
tion has  ever  since  flourished  under  the  able  and  worthy  succes- 
sor of  Dr  Birkbeck,  and  altliough  there  are  many  towns  in 
Scotland,  afid  some  within  a  very  short  distance  of  Glasgow, 
where  hundreds  of  artisans  are  collected,  yet  twenty  years  elap- 
sed before  the  example  was  followed,  of  an  experiment,  which, 
for  so  long  a  period,  was  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
with  uninterrupted  success.  This  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to 
the  distresses  of  the  times,  as  regards  the  lower  classes,  and  to 
the  political  agitations,  as  respects  the  upper  ranks :  But  we  think 
it  must  also  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  founder  of  the  system 
having  somewhat  gone  before  the  age ;  for  if  there  had  existed 
as  great  a  propensity  for  learning  among  the  mechanics  dur- 
ing the  first  six  or  seven  years,  as  now  prevails,  those  being 
years  of  great  manufacturmg  prosperity,  and  indeed  of  active 
speculation  generally,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  lectures 
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would  hove  been  established  upon  the  model  of  Dr  Birkbeck's. 
It  was  not^  however,  till  the  year  1821,  thftt  Edinburgh  follow- 
ed the  example, — and,  as  might  be  expected,  with  some  material 
improvements.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  steps  by  which  the  a- 
doption  of  Dr  Birkbeck's  plan  in  this  city  has  been  so  success-* 
fully  effected,  may  be  of  use  elsewhere,  we  shall  here  give  a  sue-* 
cinct  statement  of  them. 

The  promoters  of  the  plan  began  by  drawing  up  a  short 
sketch  of  the  proposed  institution,  and  causing  it  to  oe  circulated 
among  the  principal  master  mechanics,  with  a  request  that  they 
would  read  it  in  their  workshops,  and  take  down  the  names  of 
such  of  the  men  as  were  desirous  of  being  taught  the  principles 
of  those  sciences  most  useful  to  aitisans.  In  tne  course  of  ten 
days,  between  70  and  80  names  were  entered ;  and  a  private 
meeting  was  held  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  were  disposed  to  en- 
courage the  experiment.  These  resolved  to  begin  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  purpose.  In  April  1821,  they  issued  a  prospectus 
among  the  mechanics,  announcing  the  commencement  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Mechanics,  and  another  on  Chemistrv, 
in  October  following, — with  the  opening  of  a  Library  of  Books 
upon  the  same  subjects,  for  perusal  at  home  as  well  as  in  the 
room ;  the  hours  of  lecfure  to  be  from  eight  to  nine  in  the 
evening,  twice  a  week,  for  six  months;  and  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission to  the  whole,  both  lectures  and  library,  fifteen  shil- 
lings a  year.  A  statement  was  also  circulated  to  the  publick  at 
large,  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  *  School  of  Arts^  *  with 
the  particulars  ot  the  plan  ;  and  so  well  was  it  received,  by  all 
classes,  that  in  September,  notice  was  given  of  220  mechanics 
having  entered  as  students,  and  such  a  sum  having  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  public,  as  enabled  the  Directors  to  open  the 
establishment  on  the  16th  of  October.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  precise  objects  of  the  plan  was  given  in  this  notice. 

''  The  great  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  supply,  at  such  an  ex- 
pense as  a  working  tradesman  can  afford,  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  Science  which  are  of  practical  application  to  mechanics 
in  their  several  trades,  so  that  they  may  the  better  comprehend  the 
reason  for  each  individual  operation  that  passes  through  their  hands, 
and  have  more  certain  rules  to  follow  than  the  mere  imitation  of 
what  they  may  have  seen  done  by  another.  It  is  not  intended  to 
teach  the  trade  of  the  Carpenter,  the  Mason,  the  Dyer,  or  any  other 
particular  business ;  but  there  is  no  trade  which  does  not  depend, 
more  or  less,  upon  scientific  principles;  and  to  teach  what  these 
are,  and  to  point  out  their  practical  application,  will  form  the  busi- 
ness of  this  establishment.  He  who  unites  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  his  art  with  that  dexterity  which  practice,  and 
practice  only,  can  give,  will  be  the  most  complete,  and  probably  the 
roost  successful  tradesman. 
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"  A«  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  taught,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose 

of  the  School  of  Arts  to  give  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge,  as 
the  aniust'inent  of  a  vacant  hour,  but  to  aHuril  soliil  instructioci  to 
those  nho  will  take  it ;  it  is  not  possible,  during  the  fir:it  jear,  to  do 
more  in  the  t^jiacc  of  time  which  tradesmen  can  reasonably  (.pare, 
than  to  teach  tlie  more  general  principles  of  chemistry  and  mechani- 
cal |ihiloso))liy,  togftlier  with  a  brief  notice  of  their  practical  appli- 
cation in  some  of  the  principal  arts.  A  more  minute  and  detailed 
instruction  upon  particular  branches  of  art  will  form  the  subject  of 
tuhsequent  Couri^cs  of  Lectures,  after  the  Students  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  an  elcmenlary  education  from  the  first  Course 
of  Lectures,  and  from  the  books  iIk-v  will  be  supplied  with  from  the 
Llbr.-iry,  and  of  thus  boconiing  belter  prepared  for  understanding 
ihem.  "—Fmt  Ilcpwt,  p.  6. 

When  the  lectures  bejfaii,  272  students  liad  purchased  tickets; 
niid  the  Iiijliiulion  was  opciird   in  the  presence  of  the  Mtigis- 
tr:itos  of  the  city,  and  sonic  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  pa- 
trons, by  a  most  excellent  address  from  the  Secretary,    Mr  L. 
Hiirner,   on    the  p:n't  of  the   Directors.     Dr    Fyfe  began    hia 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Clicinistry,  and   Mr   Galbrailh  on  Me- 
chanical Philosophy;  nnd   on  the  third  night,  iUO  ticket:;  had 
been  sold.     It  bccjrne   necessary   here  to  limit  the  numbers, 
iVoni  a  belief  that  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  library  could  ac- 
comniodaie  no  more.     As,  however,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Veterinary  Art  had  been    recently   announced,  twenty  students 
were  added  in  order  to  accommodate  the  farriers,  some  of  whom 
ihowcd  such  a  desire  lo  attend,  that  one  came  regularly  on  the 
night  of  the  lecture,  the  distance  of  ten  tniles  from  the  country. 
During  the  course  of  six  months,  *52  took  out  tickets.     Of  the 
■418    who  began,    104   paid  the  full  sum  of  1 5s,  for  the  whole 
year;  the  rest  only  paid  7s.  Cd.,  which  entitled  lliem  to  half  the 
course  of  lectures,  and  the  use  of  the  library  during  that  quar- 
ter of  the  year.     Of  tliosc   3H-,   there  were  f^fi  who  did  not  re- 
new liieir  sul>scrii>liiin  at  the  beginning  of  January  1822;  and 
this  is  supposed  by  the   Directors  to  h:ive  arisen   in  part  from 
the  interest  decre.isiiig   with    the  ottraction  of  novelty;  for  the 
season  at  which  the  payment  of  liie  second  nibscri[)tion  fell  due, 
was  that  of  the  new  year's  holidays,  a  season  at  which  there  are 
.1  money  than  UBu;d.      However,  upon 
the  bii  students  being  known,  3G  new 
iiered,    Noi  c;in  it  be  donbiei!,  that  the 
1  liave  been    filled,    but  for  the  disin- 
o  begin    in  the   middle  of  the  course, 
for  the  whole  year,    and  ^66  were  in 
;er  part  of  the  lectures.     The  Chemi- 
attractive,  and  was  always  fully  attend- 
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ed ;  the  Mechanical  not  quite  so  numerously ;  the  Farriery,  by 
from  60  to  80;  and  a  course  of  Architecture  gratuitously  giveu 
by  Mr  Milne  (as  was  the  Farriery  by  Mr  Dick)  was  attended 
by  from  150  to  200.  The  very  moderate  remuneration  of  32/. 
each,  was  all  that  the  other  two  lecturers  received.  The  Li- 
brary had,  by  liberal  donations,  and  the  money  expended  in  pur- 
chases, amounted  to  500  volumes ;  it  was  placetl  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  twelve  students  chosen  by  the  Directors,  and  attend- 
ing four  by  rotation  each  night,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  la 
and  giving  out  books,  that  is,  twice  in  a  fortnight.  The  ave- 
rage number  of  books  taken  out  each  night  was  210;  and  the 
eagerness  to  have  them  may  be  seen  from  this,  that  a  fine  of  6cl. 
a  fortnight  being  imposed  for  keeping  them  out  longer  than  one 
fortnight,  though  not  a  volume  was  lost,  nearly  *ii00  fines  were 
paid.  The  following  contrivance  deserves  to  be  known,  as  likely 
to  prove  useful  in  obviating  an  inconvenience  to  which  the  is- 
suing of  books  is  liable. 

*  The  rule  adopted  in  giving  out  the  books  being,  that  those  who 
apply  first  sh^U  have  the  first  choice,  there  was  at  first  considerable 
confusion,  from  the  eagerness  of  the  Students  to  get  the  books  they 
wanted ;  and  various  plans  were  tried  to  preserve  better  order  with- 
out success,  until  that  followed  at  the  Anderson  Institution  of  Glas- 
gow was  ascertained.  It  consists  in  arranging  a  scries  of  benches  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  Students  take  their  seats  in  the  order  of 
their  coming  to  the  room,  no  books  being  delivered  until  a  consider- 
able number  are  arrived.  They  are  then  given  out  to  the  Students, 
as  they  successively  arrive  at  the  upper  end  of  the  series  of  benches. 
Although  there  was  a  very  early  attendance  on  the  nights  of  giving 
out  the  books,  on  those  nights  when  they  were  to  be  returned  the 
inconvenience  was  considerable,  from  the  greater  number  of  the 
Students  coming  in  the  last  half  hour  of  the  time  allotted ;  it  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  make  it  their  interest  to  come  early,  and  a 
rule  was  laid  down,  which  has  proved  quite  effectual,  that  the  first 
thirty  who  return  their  books  shall  have  the  first  choice  the  next 
night  of  giving  out.  The  books  have  been  kept  very  clean,  very  few 
have  been  damaged,  and  not  one  volume  has  been  lost  during  the 
year.  * — First  Report,  p.  1 8. 

The  Mechanical  Lectures  had  hardly  begun,  when  some  of 
the  students,  finding  the  want  of  mathematical  knowledge,  pro- 
posed to  the  Directors  to  form  themselves  into  a  class,  under 
one  of  their  own  number,  a  joiner,  who  had  agreed  to  teach 
them  gratuitously  the  Elements  of  Geometry  and  the  higher 
branches  of  Arithmetic.  This  sug;Te>tion  was  warmly  approv- 
ed of,  and  some  assistance  in  books  being  given,  thirty  met 
once  a  week  for  Geometry,  and  once  for  Arithmetic,  and  adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  mutual  instruction ;  the  class  was  arranged  in 
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five  divisions,  each  under  the  best  scholar  ns  a  Monitor,  going 
over  on  one  night  the  lessons  of  the  night  before.  The  number 
of  this  class  being  limited  to  thirty,  those  who  were  excluded 
formed  another  on  the  same  plan,  under  a  cabinetmaker,  also  a 
student  of  the  School  of  Arts.  The  joiner's  name  is  James 
Yule;  the  cabinetmaker's  David  Dewar;  and  their  successful 
exertions  to  teach  their  fellow-workmen,  are  deservedly  a  sub- 
ject of  great  commendation.  Mr  Galbraith,  the  Mechanical 
Professor,  adopted  the  plan  of  setting  exercises  to  his  pupils; 
and  a  list  is  published  of  those  who  chiefly  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  number  and  accuracy  of  their  solutions,  being  25 
persons.  In  the  four  months,  beginning  at  the  termination  of 
these  lectures,  a  class  was  opened  for  Architectural  and  Me- 
chanical drawing,  consisting  of  two  courses,  of  two  months 
each,  for  twenty  of  the  students;  the  sum  paid  being  five  shil- 
lings, and  each  pupil  finding  his  own  drawing  materials.  Of 
this  they  eagerly  availed  themselves — and  each  class  received 
%5  lessons  of  two  hours. 

The  experience  of  the  first  year,  and  particularly  the  fact 
that  the  students  were  of  no  less  than  forty- eight  difierent 
trades,  convinced  the  Directors  that  the  best  plan  was  to  limit 
the  lectures  to  the  general  principles  of  those  sciences  which 
are  of  universal  application  to  the  arts,  and  not  to  attempt,  as 
had  at  first  been  mtended,  teaching  the  principle  of  the  arts  in 
detail.  To  this  principle  they  adhered,  except  that  a  course  of 
Farriery  and  of  Architecture  was  again  given  the  second  year. 
In  addition  to  Mechanics  and  Chemistry,  they  very  judiciously 
established  a  lecture  upon  Mathematics,  under  Mr  Wilson, 
which  was  attended  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  students,  the  great- 
er number  of  whom  took  a  part  in  the  solution  of  questions, 
from  time  to  time  given  out  A  list  of  twenty-six  persons  is 
published,  twelve  of  whom  solved  from  twenty  to  forty  in  the 
course  of  the  lectures.  An  additional  half  hour  being  set  apart 
for  vivd  voce  examination,  it  is  remarkable  that  only  fourteen 
gave  in  their  names  as  willing  to  submit  to  it.  When  the  che- 
mical Professor  gave  the  same  option,  fifty  offered  themselves. 
for  examination.  The  whole  number  of  students  who  entered 
during  the  second  year  was  four  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
number  limited  being  four  hundred,  that  number  was  immedi- 
ately filled  up,  and  above  eighty  applicants  were  disappointed. 
The  thirty  over  four  hundred  were  admitted  in  the  room  of 
such  as  did  not  continue  after  the  first  quarter.  The  library 
was  increased  two  hundred  volumes,  and  the  continued  pa- 
tronage of  the  public  was  extended  to  the  plan  by  subscrip* 
tions.  7 
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The  average  receipts  of  the  two  first  years  were,  from  sub- 
scriptions, 448/.  yearly,  and  from  the  students,  SOO/.  The  ave- 
rage expenditure  wfls  about  620/.,  and  a  saving  of  500/.  wag 
made  towards  building  a  lecture-room.  The  expenditure  in- 
cludes, for  furniture  and  apparatus,  216/.  a  year;  for  books^and 
binding,  1  tO/. ;  and  for  expenses  incident  to  the  subscriptions, 
as  advertisements,  collection  and  meetings,  about  70/. ;  leavings 
of  current  necessary  expenses,  about  220^  only ;  so  that,  if  the  ex- 
trinsic subscriptions  were  at  an  end,  or  were  confined  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  fund  for  building,  the  students  could  themselves 
carry  on  the  establishment,  and  nave  a  surplus  of  80/.  a  year  for 
Che  wear  and  tear,  and  increase  of  the  apparatus  and  the  libra- 
ry ;  and  if  their  contributions  were  increased  to  a  pound  yearly, 
which  would  probably  make  very  little,  if  any,  difference  in 
the  numbers  of  students,  an  additional  100/.  would  be  afforded 
for  the  better  payment  of  the  Lecturers,  or,  if  they  continue 
Satisfied,  for  the  establishment  of  new  lectures^  We  make  this 
statement  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  calculation  former- 
ly given,  and  showing,  that,  in  places  where  the  rich  are  less 
hberally  inclined  than  in  Edinburgh,  the  same  invaluable  esta- 
blishments may  easily  be  formed  and  perpetuated,  by  a  judicious 
encouragement  given  at  first  to  the  mechanics,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  relying  upon  continued  assistance  from  those  who 
firbt  promoted  and  aided  them. 

We  must  not  omit,  however,  to  State,  that  the  *  School  of 
Arts*  is  established  upon  principles  essentially  different  from 
anjr  other  institution  of  this  nature  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. The  whole  management  is  vested  in  fifteen  Directors,  clio- 
sen  from  among  the  subscribers,  at  an  annual  meeting.  The 
students  who  attend  the  lectures,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
management,  except  certain  individuals  of  them  chosen  by  the 
Directors,  and  who  act  as  committees  for  taking  charge  or  the 
Library  and  apparatus.  Care  is  taken,  however,  that  a  Cer- 
tain proportion  of  master  mechanics  shall  always  be  in  the  di- 
rection, so  that  no  regulations  may  be  made  which  shall  in 
any  degree  be  hostile  to  the  habits  or  feelings  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  It  is  conceived  that  persons  of  education  are  bet- 
ter able  to  determine  what  course  of  instruction  is  best  fitted 
to  attain  the  objects  in  view,  and  which  are  the  most  suit- 
able books  for  such  a  library, — that  the  students  should  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  attend  to  the  instruction; — that  they 
should,  in  short,  go  to  the  School  of  Arts  as  to  any  other  school,' 
they  tltcmselves  judging  whether  it  is  advanta^jeous  for  them 
t6  lay  out  their  money  in  that  way  or  not.  The  Subscribers 
and  Students^  therefore,  are  kept  quite  distinct ;  the  former  are 
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only  expected  to  visit  the  lecture-room  occasionally^  and  they 
are  entirely  excluded  from  the  use  of  the  library ;  the  Students 
are  the  privileged  class.  It  is  conceived  that,  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  ardour  of  novelty  shall  have  cooled,  pro- 
perly Qualified  teachers  for  such  institutions  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  remuneration  that  will  make  the  situation  an  object 
of  ambition  to  a  well  educated  man ;  and  that,  to  keep  the  stu- 
dents' fees  low,  which  is  quite  essential,  there  must  be,  either 
by  subscription  or  other  means,  an  additional  source  of  re- 
venue. Tne  lectures  are  strictly  confined  to  such  objects  of 
science  as  will  be  useful  to  workmen  in  the  exercise  of  their 
trade ;  and  no  book  is  admitted  into  the  library  but  what  re- 
lates to  science  or  art.  This  constitution  of  the  School  of  Arts 
differs  therefore  in  some  respects  from  the  views  we  have  taken 
in  the  early  part  of  this  article ;  but  as  the  institution  has  con- 
tinued to  prosper  for  three  years,  and  is  universally  popular 
with  the  mechanics  of  Edinburgh,  we  must  leave  it  to  time  to 
decide  which  system  is  the  best  calculated  to  secure  the  perma^ 
nence  of  such  establishments. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this,  our  own  School  of  Arts,  without 
expressing  the  sense  we  feel  of  the  important  services  rendered  to 
the  community  by  the  individuals  with  whom  it  originated,  and 
particularly  by  the  Secretary,  Mr  Horner.  To  him  it  should 
afford,  next  to  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  so  great  a  service  to 
the  working  classes,  the  best  reward  for  his  labours,  that  he  may 
be  assured  there  is  no  one  exertion  in  which  his  justly  lamented 
brother  would  have  taken  a  deeper  interest,  and  no  object  with 
which  he  would  have  been  more  willing  to  connect  his  name.  * 

We  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  looking  over  the  list  of 
subscribers,  to  nnd  the  names  of  persons  of  all  parties  and 
opinions ;  and  we  have  had  access  to  know  that  many  of  those 
individuals,  whom,  on  general  questions  of  politics,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  consider  as  taking  the  less  liberal  side,  have  sup- 
ported this  establishment  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  earnestness 
which  could  only  have  proceeded  n-om  the  most  enlightened 
views  of  the  important  addition  it  is  calculated  to  make  to  the 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  security  of  the  country. 

When  Dr  Birkbeck  reflected  on  the  success  of  his  plan,  both 
ait  Glasgow,  and  now  since  it  was  established  in  a  place  far  less 


*  Among  the  many  liberal  donations  made  to  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Arts,  let  us  mark,  with  unfeigned  admiration,  that  of  Mr  Chantrey, 
who  presented  it  with  copies  of  his  celebrated  busts  of  Watt  and 
Rennie,  and  one  of  Dr  Franklin.  These  have  been  placed  in  the 
lecture-room. 
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abounding  in  artisans,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  its  principles  a  wider  diiFu- 
sion,  by  the  only  means  which  seem  in  this  country  calculated 
for  the  general  circulation  of  any  scheme,  its  being  patronised 
in  London.  He  and  a  few  of  his  friends  accordingly  called 
the  attention  of  the  metropolis  to  it  about  the  end  of  last  year, 
and  the  proposition  met  with  all  the  encouragement  that  might 
have  been  expected,  both  from  the  master  mechanics,  the  work- 
men, and  the  friends  of  knowledge  and  improvement.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  in  November;  a  subscription  was  commenced; 
rules  for  the  association  were  prepared  ;  and  a  *  Mechanics*  In*- 
stitution '  was  formed  so  promptly,  that,  in  the  month  of  Ja* 
nuary,  the  lectures  were  opened  upon  Mechanics  by  Professor 
Millington  of  the  London  Institution,  and  upon  Chemistry  by 
Mr  Phillips.  Between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  workmen 
speedily  entered,  paying  one  pound  each ;  and,  crowding  from 
great  distances  in  the  worst  weather,  and  after  the  toils  of  the 
oay  were  over,  to  slake  that  thirst  of  knowledge,  which,  as  it 
forms  so  glorious  a  characteristic  of  these  times,  so  will  assured- 
ly prove  the  source  of  improvements  in  the  next  age,  calculated 
to  throw  all  that  has  yet  been  witnessed  into  the  shade.  Dr 
Birkbeck  himself  most  appropriately  opened  the  establishment 
by  an  able  Address ;  nor  was  the  voluntary  offer  of  his  services 
less  appropriate  on  the  part  of  Professor  Millington,  who,  with 
honest  pride,  declared  to  his  audience,  at  the  close  of  his  intro- 
ductory lecture,  that  he  had  originally  belonged  to  the  same  class 
with  themselves.  A  course  of  Geometry  was  also  given  by  Mr 
Dotchin,  and  Dr  Birkbeck  delivered  one  upon  Hydrostatics. 
A  short  course  of  Astronomy  by  Mr  Newton,  Editor  of  the 
London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  occupied  part  of  the 
autumn ;  and  Mr  Cooper  is  now  engaged  in  a  very  exten- 
sive series  of  lectures  upon  the  application  of  Chemistry  to 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  Temporary  accommodation  has 
hitherto  been  procured  in  the  chapel  in  Monkwell  Street, 
formerly  Dr  Lindsay's ;  and  if,  upon  such  a  subject,  we 
might  entertain  any  faith  in  omens,  surely  a  scheme  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  mankind  could  not 
be  commenced  under  happier  auspices  than  in  the  place 
which  so  virtuous  and  enlightened  a  friend  of  his  coun- 
try had  once  filled^  with  tne  spirit  of  genuine  philanthro- 
py and  universal  toleration.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  place 
the  Institution  upon  a  permanent  footing ;  and  accordingly, 
very  commodious  premises  have  been  provided,  in  a  central  si- 
tuation, viz.  in  Southampton  Buildings.  A  spacious  hall,  with 
rooms  for  the  library  and  apparatus,  will  there  be  prepared* 
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The  apparatus  already  considerable,  will,  in  all  probabilit7, 
SDOD  be  of  a  very  superior  description,  and  obtained  at  a  very 
moderate  expense,  as  different  tnembers  of  the  Institution  have 
agreed  to  devote  their  spare  time  to  making  it.  Other  persons, 
unconnected  with  it,  but  anxious  to  promote  its  interests  from  a 
friendly  disposition  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  have  made 
presents  of  books  and  machinery  j  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Institution,  beside  teaching  a  large  body  of  people  the 
most  useful  of  the  sciences,  will  assist  in  forming  other  esta- 
blishments of  the  same  kind  in  difierent  parts  of  London. 

But  it  is  equally  clear  that  these  seminaries  of  popular  educa* 
tion  must  soon  spread  over  every  part  of  the  country.  At  Man- 
chester, Newcastle,  Leeds  and  other  places,  there  have  already 
been  established  instilutions  upon  the  same  plan  [  and  one  of  the 
most  flourishing,  in  which  £60  mechanics  contribute  to  their  own 
instruction,  has  been  begun  at  Aberdeen.  *.  At  Keudol  a  lecture 
has  been  announced  as  about  to  be  united  with  the  '  Mechanics 
and  Apprentices  Library, '  established  there  a  few  months  ago. 
There  are  not  above  BOOO  inhabitants  in  that  town ;  and  at  Ha- 
wick, where  there  are  only  half  that  number,  Mr  Wilson  from 
Edinburgh,  \  has  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy to  200  artisans  and  workmen ;  in  short,  it  should  seem 
that  a  little  more  exertioa  alone  is  wanting  to  make  the  system 
universally  prevail. 

To  encourage  good  men  in  these  exertions,  to  rouse  the 
indifferent  and  encourage  the  desponding,  has  been  the  ob* 
ject  of  these  details.  The  subject  is  of  such  inestimable  im- 
portance that  we  must  be  pardoned  for  addressing  ourselves 
very  anxiously  in  favour  of  it,  to  all  men  of  enlightened 
views,  and  who  value  the  real  improvement  of  their  fellow- 
crcatures,  and  the  best  interests  of  their  country.  We  are 
bound  upon  this  weighty  matter  to  be  instant,  in  season  or  out 
of  season.     We  speak  not  merely  of  seminaries  for  teaching 

•  The  *  Mechnnics'  Inslilutton  '  of  Aberdeen  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  upon  the  libcrslity  and  good  sense  of  the  richer  inhabitants  of 
that  town,  and  upon  the  excellent  spirit  of  the  artisans.     A  library 
of  500  volumes  has  been  already  collected ;  a  lecture-room  fitted  up 
for  600  students  ;  courses  of  above  sixty  lectures  on  Chemistry  ana 
Mechanics  delivered  gratuitously ;  and  a  most  valuable  set  of  ap- 
ing an  experienced  teacher  to  a  place  unable 
r,  is  much  to  be  commended.     We  could  wish 
!  often  going  about  from  town    to  town  la- 
woih.    They  would  entitle  themselves  to  the 
of  tlieir  country. 
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mechantcd  the  prfnclples  of  natural  and  mathemattcd  sciences, 
but  of  schools  where  the  working  classes  generally  may  learn 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  they  cannot  master  oy  pri- 
vate reading.  It  must  be  a  small  town  indeed}  where  some 
useful  4ecture  may  not,  with  a  little  exertion  and  a  little  en« 
couragement,  be  so  established  that  the  quarterly  contributions 
of  the  students  may  afterwards  suffice  to  continue  it.  Moral 
and  political  philosophy  may  be  acceptable  even  where  there  is 
no  field  for  teachers  of  chemistry  and  mechanics ;  and  where 
no  lecture  at  all  can  be  supported,  a  library  may  be  set  on  foot, 
and  the  habit  of  useful  reading  encouraged*  We  constantly  hear 
of  publick  spirited  individuals ;  of  men  who  are  friendly  to  the 
poor  and  the  working  classes;  of  liberal-minded  persons,  anxious 
for  the  d]£Pusion  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  intellectual 
pursuits.  But  henceforward  let  no  one  assume  any  such  titles  if 
he  has  done  nothing  in  his  own  neighbourhood  to  found  a  popu- 
lar lecture,  or  if  the  circle  be  too  narrow  for  that,  to  establish  a 
reading  club,  which,  in  many  cases,  will  end  in  a  lecture.  For 
such  a  club,  tliere  is  hardly  a  village  in  the  country  too  small;  and 
we  have  shown  that  towns  of  a  very  moderate  Size  may  support 
a  lecture. 

But,  great  as  the  disposition  to  learn  i$  among  the  working 
classes,  and  absolutely  certain  as  a  lecture  would  be  of  at- 
tendants wherever  it  was  once  set  On  foot,  there  is  still  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  upper  classes  coming  forward  to  assist  in  making 
the  first  step.  Those  seminaries  are  still  too  new ;  they  are  too 
little  known  among  the  artisans  generally,  to  be  thought  of, 
and  demanded  by  themselves  \  still  more  difficult  would  it  be 
for  them  to  set  about  forming  the  plans  for  themselves ;  and 
the  speculation  would  manifestly  be  too  precarious  to  induce 
teachers  to  begin  without  some  previous  arrangement  for  their 
support.  Even  in  the  largest  towns,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  workmen  should  yet  concert  measures  for  their  own  in- 
struction, although  sufficiently  numerous  to  require  no  pecuni- 
ary assistance  in  procuring  the  necessary  teachers.  But  af- 
ter the  success  of  the  experiments  already  made,  it  seems 
little  less  than  shameful  that  there  should  be  any  consi- 
derable town  without  establishments  for  popular  education. 
One  man  only  is  wanted  in  each  place  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  plan.  Where  there  is  such  a  man,  and  workmen  iu 
sufficient  numbers,— there  are  all  the  materials  that  can  be 
required.  He  has  but  to  converse  with  a  few  master-work- 
men ;  to  circulate,  In  concert  with  them,  a  notice  for  a  meet*- 
ing,  or  if  it  be  deemed  better  to  have  no  meeting,  to  ascertaia 
how  maiiy  will  attend  a  class ;  and  the  room  may  be  hired  ajud 
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the  lecturer  engaged  in  a  month.  The  first  cost  will  be  easily 
defrayed  by  a  subscription  among  the  rich ;  pr^  if  that  fail,  th^ 
collection  of  a  library  will  be  made  by  degrees,  out  of  the 
money  raised  from  the  students.  The  expense  of  providing 
apparatus  ought  not  to  deter  any  one  from  making  the  attempt. 
Many  of  the  most  important  experiments  may  be  shown  with 
very  cheap  and  simple  machinery ;  and  a  skilful  lecturer  may 
ma&e  great  progress  in  teaching  his  pupils,  and  enabling  them 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  stopt  them  in  their  private 
stpdies,  with  hardly  any  experiments  at  all. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  the  present  is  the  time  for  making 
pxi  exertion  to  propagate  such  establishments,  and,  along  with 
them,  the  desire  of  scientific  instruction,  we  apprehenu  that, 
afler  a  short  interval,  the  wish  for  such  education  will  beget 
an  effectual  demand,  and  teachers  will  present  themselves  to 
supply  the  want.  Already  it  would  be  a  safe  adventure  for  a 
lecturer  to  engage  in,  where  there  are  great  bodies  of  artisans. 
In  any  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancaster  and 
Yorkshire,  a  person  duly  qualified  to  teach  the  principles  of 
mechanics  and  chemistry,  and  their  appli^tion  to  the  arts,  would 
now  find  it  easy  to  collect  a  large  class,  willing  and  able  to  re« 
munerale  him  tor  his  trouble ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that, 
before  long,  there  will  be  established,  in  each  of  those  places, 
permanent  teachers  upon  private  speculation.  To  add  reading 
societies,  will  require  some  concert ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  wiU 
be  necessary  that  some  intelligent  persons  should  take  the 
lead,  until  those  institutions  are  more  general,  and  the  mar 
iiagement  of  them  better  known. 

Among  the  many  ways  in  which  this  may  be  effected,  we 
Jiave  heard  of  none  better  than  that  which  has  been  adopted, 
for  three  or  four  years,  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  upon 
ihe  suggestion,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Samuel 
Brown  of  Haddington.  There  are  itinerant  Ubraries  of  fifty 
volumes,  which  go  from  town  to  town  in  the  county,  remaining 
a  certajn  time  at  each  station.  There  are  at  present  no  less 
than  nineteen  divisions  of  fifty  volumes  each  in  the  county  of 
Haddington  ;  and  a  similar  plan  has  recently  been  introduced 
in  Berwickshire.  The  Manager  resides  in  the  county  town, 
and  directs  the  revolutions ;  and  when  the  little  collection  has 
gone  throuffh  its  appointed  orbit,  it  returns  to  the  head  quarn 
Jers  from  wlience  it  set  out.  The  scheme  is  chiefly  carried  in- 
to effect  by  the  subscription  of  benevolept  individuals.  It  i^ 
well  deserving  ofimitation. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  funds  provided  in  this  coun- 
try, and  still  more  in  Ireland^  for  what  are  commonly  t^ripe4 
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charitable  purposes,  without  lamenting  that  our  ancestors  were 
not  as  judicious  as  they  were  benevolent.  A  million  and  a 
half,  or  more,  yearly,  is  expended  by  virtue  of  such  endow- 
ments ;  and  certainly  but  a  very  small  proportion,  possibly  not 
a  tenth  part,  beneficiall}',  or  even  innocently,  to  the  community : 
For  only  about  a  third  part  is  the  property  of  charities  connect*^ 
ed  with  education,  and  of  that  third  by  uir  the  greatest  share 
goes  to  maintain  poor  children,  which  is  almost  the  worst  em« 
ployment  of  such  funds.  Of  the  remaining  two- thirds,  a  very 
small  proportion  indeed  is  bestowed  upon  the  only  useful,  or 
even  harmless  objects  of  charity,  hospitals  for  the  sick  poor,  and 
provisions  for  persons  ruined  by  sudden  and  grievous  calamities. 
We  fear  it  is  almost  as  hopeless  to  expect  a  better  application 
of  these  ample  funds  in  this  kingdom,  as  it  is  evident  that,  upon 
every  principle  both  of  policy  and  of  strict  right,  a  very  great 

Eortion  of  tnem  at  least  ought  to  be  more  usefully  applied ;  * 
ut,  by  a  salutary  extension  of  the  Mortmain  Act,  this  evil  may 
at  least  be  checked.  Funds  may  be  beneficially  employed  in 
endowments,  where  the  trustees  have  a  discretion  by  the  founda* 
tion  ;  and,  above  all,  a  more  wise  distribution  may  be  made  of 
the  great  sums  yearly  collected  for  supposed  charitable  purposes 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Every  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  subscribe  for 
the  support  of  what  are  commonly  called  charities,  should 
carefully  ask  himself  this  question,    *  However  humane  the 

*  motive,  am  I  doing  any  real  good  by  so  expending  my  mo- 

*  ney  ?  Or  am  I  not  doing  more  harm  than  good?*  In  either 
case,  indeed,  harm  is  done ;  because,  if  a  case  could  be  put  of 
money  so  applied  producing  no  mischief,  yet,  if  it  did  no  good^ 
harm  would  be  done  by  the  waste  of  the  money.  But  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  answer  the  question,  he  must  reflect,  that  no 
proposition  is  more  undeniably  true  than  this,  that  the  existence 
of  a  known  and  regular  provision  for  the  poor,  whether  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  pensions,  doles,  gratuities,  clothing,  firing,  &c. 
or  in  the  shape  of  maintenance  for  poor  children,  m  whole,  or 
only  in  part,  ss  clothing,  has  the  inevitable  tendency  to  create 

r "  ■  I 

*  The  only  part  which  ought  not,  is  that  very  inconsiderable  por- 
tion which,  according  to  the  will  of  'the  founders,  goes  to  support 
charities  of  a  doubtful  tendency,  as,  provisions  for  the  aged  who  are 
poor  through  no  want  of  economy  in  earlier  life.  In  all  cases  where 
positive  mischief  is  plainly  done  by  the  application  of  the  funds  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  founders,  the  Liegislature  is  not  only  au- 
thorized, but  bound  to  interpose ;  as  the  trustees  have  been  by  law 
supposed  to  do  in  certain  glaring  aases^  as  Small-pox  and  Foundling 
^ospitalf. 
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not  only  ae  many  objects  as  ihe  provision  will  matntain^  but  a 
far  greater  number.  Take,  for  illustration  sake,  an  extreme 
case,  but  by  no  mean3  a  &ncied  one,  (for  there  is  in  Bedford 
|in  endowment  of  this  kind.)  Suppose  a  certain  revenue  were 
provided  by  some  charitably  disposed  person  for  the  support  of 
poor  householders  in  a  given  town,  and  that  it  sufficed  to  main*- 
tain  fifty — Who  can  doubt,  that,  for  those  fifty  provisions,  ther^ 
would  presently  be  a  hundred  competitors  ?  Or,  suppose  a  fund 
in  any  place  devoted  to  maintain  fifty  children  wfiose  parents 
poula  not  afford  to  support  them,  Can  it  be  doubted  that  twice 
as  many  would  prove  their  qualification  for  the  provision  ?  The 
immediate  consequence  of  such  provisions  would  be,  to  promote 
idleness  and  poverty  beyond  what  the  funds  could  relieve;  but  the 
continued  aiid  known  existence  of  the  provisions  would  infallibly 
train  up  a  race  of  paupers ;  and  the  provision  for  children,  espe^ 
pially,  would  promote  improvident  marriages,  and  increase  the 
population  by  the  addition  of  paupers.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sacred 
duty  which  every  one  owes  to  the  community,  to  refrain  from 

givmg  contributions  to  begin  such  funds ;  and  if  he  has  already 
ecome  a  yearly  contributor,  it  is  equally  his  duty  to  withdraw 
his  assistance,  unless  one  condition  is  complied  with,  namely, 
that  no  new  objects  shall  be  taken  into  the  establishment,  but 
that  those  only  who  at  present  belong  to  it  shall  be  maintained ; 
so  that  the  mischief  may  be  terminated  within  a  limited  time, 
and  nothing  unfair  or  harsh  done  towards  those  who  had  previ- 
Quslv  depended  on  its  funds. 

Now,  this  wise  and  considerate  manner  of  proceeding,  would 
speedily  place  at  tlie  disposal  of  charitable  and  enlightened 
individuals  ample  funds  for  supporting  works  of  real,  because 
of  most  useful  charity.  Let  any  one  cast  his  eye  over  the 
Reports  of  the  Education  Committee  and  Charity  Commis^ 
sloners,  and  ha  may  form  some  idea  of  the  large  funds  now 
profusely  squandered  under  the  influence  of  mistaken  bene- 
volence. Of  the  many  examples  that  might  be  given,  we  se- 
lect one,  and  to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  invidious  obser- 
vation we  shall  not  name  it ;  but  the  details  may  be  found  in 
pp.  23  and  222  of  the  Eeport  in  1816.  The  income  was  above 
2000/.,  of  which  1500/.  arose  from  yearly  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations* This  large  fund  clothed  101  boys,  and  maintained  65 
girls ;  but  the  expense  of  boarding  and  clothing  the  girls  was  of 
course  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it,  perhaps  1200/.  Much  a- 
buse  appeared  to  have  crept  into  the  management,  in  conse- 
quence of  tradesmen  acting  as  trustees,  and  voting  on  the  or- 
ders to  themselves,  and  on  the  payment  of  their  own  accountSt 
|i  was  deemed  rioht  to  check  this ;  and  a  rqle  was  adopted,  i^( 
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^  meedn^  cf  trustees,  to  prevent  so  ecaiiclalous  a  practice  fbr  the 
future.  It  was,  however,  rejected  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
subscribers, — where,  in  all  probability,  the  tradesmen  had  made 
a  canvass,  and  obtained  the  attendance  of  friends.  Nay,  a  learn- 
ed Judge,  who  was  one  of  the  trustees,  having  afterwards  pro- 
posed a  resolution  merely  to  prevent  any  trustee  or  subscriber 
voting  on  matters  in  which  he  was  personally  interested,  it  *  was 
^  rejected  instantly,  and  therefore  not  recorded  on  the  minutes,  * 
(p.  224.) ;  whereupon  his  Lordship  most  properly  abstained  from 
attending  any  future  meeting,  and,  we  trust,  from  ever  contri- 
buting any  more  money  to  the  fund. 

This  is  one  instance  only  of  thousands,  where  the  money 
collected  from  well-disposed  persons,  who  take  no  furtlier 
charge  of  a  charity  than  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  is  wasted 
by  the  jobbing  of  too  active  and  interested  managers.  But 
suppose  there  had  been  no  direct  abuse,  and  that  all  the  in- 
come had  been  honestly  and  carefully  employed  in  promot- 
ing the  objects  of  the  establishment,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
it  would  have  been  hurtfully  bestowed.  Instead  of  clothing 
ipi  boys,  and  maintaining  QS  girls,  at  the  rate  of  2000/.  a  year, 
the  fixed  income  alone,  of  500/.  might  have  educated  a  thou- 
sand children,  and  left  1500/.  a  year  free  for  establishing  other 
schools,  if  wanted ;  and  as  two  others  of  the  same  size  would 
in  all  probability  have  more  than  sufficed  to  supply  the  defect 
of  education  in  that  district,  (the  uneducated  being  to  the  edu- 
cated children  there  as  44  to  3. '5,  by  the  examination  of  the 
West  London  Lancaster  Association,  and  the  district  having  a 
population  of  less  than  50,000  inhabitants)^  *  a  fund  would  have 
remained  sufficient  to  support  an  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  7  or  HOO  mechanics.  Thus,  the  same  money  which  is  now 
not  merely  uselessly,  but  perniciously  bestowed,  might,  by  a 
little  care,  and  a  due  portion  of  steadiness  in  resisting  the  inte- 
rested clamours  of  persons  who  subscribe  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  it  to  their  own  profit,  be  made  the  means  of  at  once 
educating  all  the  children  in  the  worst  district  of  London,  and 
of  planting  there  the  light  of  science  among  the  most  useful  and 
industrious  class  of  the  community.  Now,  within  the  same  dis- 
trict, or  applicable  to  it,  there  are  probably  other  charitable 
funds,  arising  from  voluntary  contribution,  to  five  or  six  times 
the  amount  of  the  single  charity  we  have  been  considering ;  and 
it  is  most  likely  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  benevolent  indi- 

•  Supposing  the  schools  required  for  a  population  of  50,000  to  be 
in  the  proportion  of  one-ninth^  schools  for  about  5500  would  be 
wanted ;  and  if  there  already  exist  schools  for  |4  ^^  ^^^^^  number^ 
schools  fpr  3100  more  would  be  sufficient.. 
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Tidunls  who  support  this  school,  but  contributes  to  one  or  more 
charities  besides.  How  important,  then,  does  it  become  for  each 
man  carefiilly  to  reconsider  the  use  he  is  making,  or  suffering 
others  to  make,  of  that  money  which  his  humanity  has  set  apart 
for  the  relief  of  his  fellow- creatures,  and  the  improvement  of 
their  condition ;  and  how  serious  a  duty  is  it  to  take  care  tliat 
what  originates  in  the  most  praiseworthy  motives,  should  also 
end  in  really  beneficial  results  to  the  objects  of  his  bounty  \ 

We  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  close  these  observations 
by  anticipating  and  removing  objections  to  the  diffusion  of  sci- 
ence among  the  working  classes,  arising  from  considerations  of 
a  political  nature.  The  time,  we  rejoice  to  think,  is  past  and 
gone,  when  bigots  could  persuade  mankind  that  the  lights  of 
philosophy  were  to  be  extinguished  as  dangerous  to  religion ; 
and  when  tyrants,  or  their  minions^  could  proscribe  the  instruc- 
tors of  the  people,  as  enemies  to  their  power.  It  is  preposterous 
to  imagine  that  the  enlargement  of  the  understanding,  and  our 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  universe,  can  dis- 
pose to  unbelief.  It  may  be  a  cure  for  superstition — for  intole- 
rance it  will  be  the  most  certain  cure ;  but  a  pure  and  true  re« 
ligion  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  greatest  expansion  which  the 
intellect  can  receive  by  the  study  either  of  matter  or  of  mind. 
The  more  science  is  diffused,  the  better  will  the  Author  of  all 
things  be  known,  and  the  less  will  the  people  be  *  tossed  to  and 

*  fro  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby 

*  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive. '  To  tyrants,  indeed,  and  bad. 
rulers,  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  mass  of  mankind 
k  a  }ust  object  of  terror :  it  is  fatal  to  them  and  their  designs ; 
they  know  this  by  unerring  instinct,  *  and  unceasingly  they 
djread  the  light.  But  they  will  find  it  more  easy  to  curse  than 
to  extinguish.  It  is  spreading  in  spite  of  them,  even  in  those 
countries  where  arbitrary  power  deems  itself  most  secure ;  and 
in  England,  any  attempt  to  check  its  progress  would  only  bring 
sbout  the  sudden  destruction  of  him  who  should  be  insane  e- 
nough  to  make  it. 

*  An  amusing  instance  of  this  natural  antipathy  was  afforded,  when 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  visited  Italy,  soon  after  the  cruel  reverse  of 
fortune  which  restored  his  dominions  in  Lombardy.  A  Professor  wa9 
.presented  to  him,  and  introduced  as  a  learned  man,  who  had  made 
sonr>e  important  researches  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
tphere.  The  sound  of  the  word  was  efkough  for  his  Imperial,  Royal, 
Apostolic  Majesty *s  nerves,  and  drew  forth  immediately  this  excla- 
mation, '  Costituzione  !  Costituzione !  Ah  I  e  guella  parola  che  ci  ha 
Jatto  tanto  male  i  *— ^*  Constitution !  Constitution  I  An  I  it*s  that  word 
jlhat  has  done  us  ^o  much  mlsdiief  1  * 
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Art.  VI.  A  Foyrtfre  to  Cochm  China.  By  John  White,  Lieu-* 
tenant  in  the  United  States  Navy.  London,  Longman  &  Co. 
1824.     8vo.    pp.  372. 

TX^iTH  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Englibh,  there  is  no 
^^       people  who  ever  wandered  over  the  globe  with  such 

Eersevering  industry  as  the  Americans.  Yet  they  have  not 
itherto  contributed  their  due  share  of  voyages  and  travels.  ' 
Their  voyages,  indeed,  having  generally  been  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  commercial  gain,  and  conducted  by  men  not  always 
qualified  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities,  could  not  well 
be  expected  to  give  birth  to  many  interesting  publications.  The 
recent  increase  of  thenr  Navy,  however,  bids  fair  soon  to  re- 
move these  impediments;  and  among  its  first  fruits,  we  hail 
with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  very  interesting  little  vo- 
lume, by  an  officer  of  good  sense  and  observation,  who  describes, 
with  apparent  fairness,  and  much  spirit,  the  manners  of  a  coun- 
try with  which  we  are  extremely  little  acquainted.  Lieutenant 
White's  book  has  the  great  merit  of  bemg  short  and  cheap ; 
and  though  here  and  there  we  find  indications  of  book-making, 
we  are  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  the  better  part  of  it. 
Before  proceeding  with  our  analysis,  we  had  intended  to  favour 
our  readers  with  a  slight  geographical  and  political  sketch  of 
the  country  to  which  it  relates ;  and  had  gone  through  a  good 
deal  of  heavy  work  in  preparation  for  it,  when  we  were  very 
agreeably  relieved,  by  learning  that  a  book  on  this  very  sul>- 
ject  was  in  preparation  by  Mr  Crawford,  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  Account  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  a  work,  oy  the  way,  which  we  take  shame  to  our* 
selves  for  not  having  noticed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance. 
We  really  have  no  inclination  to  put  our  hasty  lucubrations  in 
competition  with  those  of  a  gentleman  of  his  talents  and  means 
of  information,  and  gladly  postpone  our  account  of  Cochin 
China  till  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  his. 

Mr  White,  who  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the  American  Navy,  sailed 
from  Salem,  near  Boston,  in  command  of  the  merchant  ship 
JPranklin,  in  January  1819,  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Cochin 
China.  His  first  chapter  conducts  us  over  neaten  ground; 
but,  in  the  second,  he  fairly  grapples  with  his  subject;  and 
having  entered  the  China  ^^S)  has  a  prodigious  battle  with 
sundry  Malay  proas,  the  details  of  which  are  given  with  the 
minuteness  and  importance  of  a  general  action,  and  the  whole 
affray  wrought  up  with  a  high  finish.  These  Malays  were 
more  formidable  than  any  we  have  before  heard  of;  but  our 
'  ^yagers  *  broadsides  of  grape,  langrage  and  double  round/ 
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laiij^t  dicm  a  lesson  which  they  will  not  soon  forget  In  the 
end,  indeed,  the  pirates  appear  to  have  had  very  nearly  the 
best  of  it,  for  the  American's  artillery,  as  he  calls  it,  lay  all  dis- 
mounted on  the  deck  I  But  by  dint  of  superior  sailing  he  reach- 
ed the  anchorage  of  Mintow  in  Banka* 

On  the  8th  of  June,  five  months  after  leaving  Salem,  the 
navigators  have  their  first  interview  with  the  natives  of  Cochin 
China,  at  the  village  of  Vung-tau  in  the  river  of  Don-nai.  An 
officer  was  sent  on  shore  to  request  the  assistance  of  a  pilot  to 
conduct  them  to  the  city  of  Saigon.  Shortly  afterwards  a  large 
boat,  full  of  men,  and  decorated  with  pendants  and  streamers, 
approached  the  ships.  The  chief  who  came  on  board  is  well 
described. 

*  The  military  chief  Was  a  withered,  grey-headed  old  man,  pes- 
sessing  however  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  tinctured  with  a  leaven  of 
savage  childishness,  which,  in  spite  of  his  affectation  of  great  state 
and  ceremony,  would  constantly  break  out,  and  afforded  us  infinite 
amusement.  He  had  several  attendants,  who  were  perfectly  subser- 
vient, and  promptly  obedient  to  all  his  orders  ;  yet  we  observed  that 
on  all  other  occasions  the  greatest  familiarity  subsisted  between 
them.  One  of  the  attendants  carried  a  huge  umbrella,  with  which 
he  followed  the  old  man  to  all  parts  of  the  ship,  where  his  curiosity 
or  caprice  led  him  ;  and,  when  invited  into  the  cabin,  he  would  not 
descend  without  the  umbrella,  so  tenacious  was  he  of  every  circum- 
^ance  of  state  and  appearance.  Another  attendant  was  a  hand- 
some boy  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  carried  in  two  blue  silk 
bags,  connected  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  thrown  over  his 
shoulder,  the  areka  nut,  betal  leaf,  chunam  and  tobacco,  of  which 
they  chew  immense  quantities  i  and  so  universal  is  this  custom  a- 
mong  them,  that  I  never  saw  a  man  of  any  rank  or  respectability 
without  one  of  these  attendants.  They  also  smoke  segars  made  of 
cut  tobacco,  rolled  in  paper  wrappers,  like  the  Portuguese,  from 
whom  probably  they  adopted  this  custom.  Another  servant  carried 
his  fan  ;  and  our  risibility  was  not  a  little  excited  on  seeing  the  old 
fellow  strutting  about  the  deck,  peeping  into  the  cook's  coppers, 
embracing  the  sailors  on  the  forecastle,  dancing,  grinning,  and  play- 
ing many  other  antic  tricks,  followed  all  the  time  by  the  whole  train 
of  fanners,  umbrella  bearers,  and  chunam  boys,  (for  the  attendants  of 
the  other  chiefs  had  joined  in  the  procession),  with  the  most  grave 
deportment  and  solemn  visages,  performing  their  several  functions. 

*  The  dress  of  the  chiefs  consisted  of  a  very  short  and  coarse 
cotton  shirt,  which  had  been  originally  white;  trowsers  of  black 
crape,  very  wide,  without  waistbands,  and  secured  round  the  waist 
by  a  sash  of  crimson  silk ;  a  tunic  of* black  or  blue  silk,  the  lapel 
folding  over  the  breast  and  buttoning  on  the  opposite  shoulder, 
%?hic'h,  OS  well  as  the  shirt,  had  a  very  low  collar,  buttoned  close 
round  tlic  neck,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees ;  coarse  wood^o 
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ssndak ;  a  turban  of  bfack  crape,  surmounted  by  a  hat  made  of 
palm  leavesr  in  the  form  of  a  very  ot>tuse  cone  ;  a  ring  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  head  underneath,  and  secored  under  the  chin  with  a 
string.  The  style  of  the  dress  of  the  attendants  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  mandarikiy  but  of  much  coarser  materials. '    pp.  36,  37. 

After  peering  about  the  ship,  this  old  chief  began  all  at  once 
to  make  love  to  the  captain,  by  hugging  him  round  the  neck, 
and  other  sufibcating  endearments,  which  the  American  evaded 
^s  well  as  he  could,  while  he  stoutly  maintained  the  weather- 
gage  of  his  offensive  visitor— wondering  at  the  same  time  what 
all  this  could  mean.  The  object  was  soon  made  known,  by 
his  taking  a  liking  to  every  movable  thing  which  came  in  his 
way.  In  order  to  divert  his  attention  from  a  looking-glass 
and  various  other  things  which  he  had  begged,  a  glass  of  brandy 
was  offered  him.  This  he  lost  no  time  lii  swallowing,  and  then 
he  appropriated  the  whole  bottle,  placed  it  under  his  cloak,  and 
immediately  resumed  his  demands  for  more.    ^  The  curtains,  glass 

*  ware,  wearing  apparel,  arms,  amunition,  spyglasses,  and  ca- 

*  bin  furniture,  were  successively  the  object  of  his  cupidity.' 
After  much  trouble,  however,  he  and  his  party  were  finally  dis- 
lodged, at  the  expense  of  a  pair  of  pistols,  several  cartridges  of 
powder,  shoes,  shirts,  six  bottles  of  wine,  three  of^rum,  and 
three  of  French  cordials,  a  cut-glass  tumbler,  two  wine  glasses, 
and  a  Dutch  cheese,  besides  numberless  minor  presents  to  the 
attendants,  whom  it  was  thought  proper  to  conciliate.  By 
these  means  the  voyagers  hoped  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the 
natives,  and  to  be  allowed  to  open  a  trade  with  the  country. 
Their  difficulties,  however,  were  only  beginning,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  trick  was  put  in  practice  to  delay  and  obstruct  them. 

The  Captain's  first  visit  to  the  shore  was  at  the  village  of  Can- 
jeo,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  creek  near  to  the  great 
river  of  Don-nai. 

'  On  our  approach  to  the  shore,  our  olfactory  nerves  were  saluted 
with  '^  the  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smells  that  ever  offended 
nostril ; "  and  the  natives  of  the  place,  consisting  principally  of  men, 
women,  children,  swine,  and  mangy  dogs,  equally  filthy  and  miser- 
able in  appearance,  lined  the  muddy  banks  of  this  Stygian  stream  to 
Welcome  our  landing.  With  this  escort  w^  "proceeded  immediately 
to  the  house  of  the  chief,  through  severafdefiles,  strewed  with  rot- 
ten fish,  old  bones,  and  various  other  nauseous  objects,  among  the 
fortuitous  assemblage  of  huts,  fish-pots,  old  boats,  pigstyes,  &c. 
#hich  surrounded  us  in  every  direction ;  and,  in  order  that  no  cir- 
cumstance of  ceremony  should  be  omitted,  to  honour  their  new 
guests,  a  most  harmonious  concert'Vas  immediately  struck  up  by  the 
swarm  of  little  filthy  children,  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity  (which 
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formed  part  of  our  proceMion),  in  which  they  were  joined  by  their 
parents,  and  the  twine  and  dogs  before  mentioned. '     pp.  42,  43. 

Here  they  were  received  by  the  old  chief  who  had  visited 
them  on  board.     He  entertained  them  in  the  following  style : 

*  He  gave  orders  to  his  attendants,  and  a  rude  table  was  set  be« 
fore  us,  on  which  were  placed  a  coarse  china  tea-equipage,  a  large 
dish  of  boiled  rice,  together  with  a  piece  of  boiled  fresh  pork,  very 
fat  and  oily,  and  another  of  boiled  yams.  The  old  chief  then  began 
tearing  the  food  in  piecemeal  with  his  long  claws,  and  thrusting  it 
Into  our  mouths,  between  every  thrust  holding  a  large  bowl  of  tea> 
made  very  sweet,  to  our  lips,  with  the  most  cruel  perseverance,  to 
the  utter  hazard  of  suffocating  us ;  till  finally  losing  all  patience  at 
his  tormenting  hospitality,  and  finding  prayers  and  entreaties  of  no 
avail,  I  stepped  back,  and  clapped  my  hand  on  my  dirk,  darting  at 
him  at  the  same  time  a  frown  of  high  displeasure  ;  on  which  he  as- 
sumed such  a  droll  look  of  embarrassment,  wonder,  and  fear,  as  in- 
stantly subdued  my  anger,  and  threw  me  into  an  ungovernable  agony 
of  laughter,  in  which  the  old  fellow  joined  with  great  glee. '    p.  48. 

The  object  which  the  Americans  had  in  view,  was  to  obtain 
permission  to  ascend  the  river  in  the  ship,  or  at  least  to  be  al« 
lowed  to  go  to  Saigon  in  one  of  their  boats ;  but  whenever  any 
allusion  was  made  to  these  subjects,  the  old  chief,  who  gene- 
rally drank  too  much  rum  at  his  visits,  always  shook  his  tiead 
and  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat,  '  as  if, '  says  Captain  White^ 

*  to  intimate  that  we  should  both  lose  our  heads  if  that  request 

*  were  complied  witli.  *  At  length,  after  much  battling,  it  was 
agreed  that  an  account  of  their  being  in  the  river  should  be 
transmitted  to  Saigon,  and  permission  asked  for  their  coming 
up  to  that  city,  and  that  an  answer  would  be  returned  in  two 
days. 

In  the  mean  time  the  strangers,  now  better  acquainted  with 
the  practices  of  the  natives,  took  care  to  place  their  moveables 
out  of  sight ;  but  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  pillage ;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  the  door  of 
a  storeroom  was  opened,  there  was  always  some  one  ready 
to  pry  furtively  into  it.  When  they  could  not  steal,  they  set 
about  begging  in  such  a  manner  as  generally  to  succeed.     *  We 

*  found  them,  *  says  Captain  White,  *  a  set  of  sturdy  beggars, 
'  never  expressing  any  gratitude  for  the  presents  which  they  re- 
<  ceived,  or  omitting  any  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  us, 

*  or  stealing  whatever  lay  in  their  way. ' 

The  river  is  described  as  a  very  noble  one.  It  was  a  mile 
wide,  and  fourteen  fathoms  deep  m  the  channel.  With  the 
exception  of  the  mountains  of  Baria,  which  terminate  at  Cape 
St  James,  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very  low,  fre- 
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<juently  inundaled  by  the  spring  tiiles  clothed  with  almost 
impenetrable  wood,  like  an  Indian  jungle,  and  infested  with 
vast  numbers  of  tigers  and  other  ferocious  animals.  This  great 
riyer  has  numerous  mouths,  forming  islands  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  those  at  the  Sunderbnnds,  where  the  Ganges  empties  it- 
self into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  or,  as  Mr  While  affectedly  calls  it, 
the  *  Gangetic  Delta. '  As  far  as  the  eye  could  perceive  to  the 
south  and  east,  the  water  was  covered  with  boats,  fishing  among 
the  weirs  erected  on  the  shoals.  These  weirs  are  thus  de- 
scribed : 

•  *  They  are  constructed  of  poles,  driven  into  the  ground  a  few 
inches  apart,  extending,  generally,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  which  projects  towards  the  sea, 
with  an  opening  at  the  angle,  of  about  two  feet  wide,  into  a  circular 
enclosure,  outride  of  the  angular  point,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
composed  of  stakes  placed  equidistant  in  the  ground,  closely  inter- 
woven with  osiers,  in  the  manner  of  wicker-work.  On  the  recess  of 
tiie  tide,  the  fish  pass  between  the  straight  sides  of  the  weir,  through 
the  opening  at  the  angle,  into  the  circular  enclosure,  and  should  any  of 
them  return,  they  are  infallibly  taken  in  the  seiner,  which  are  placed 
at  tlie  outer  extremities  of  the  rows  of  stakes.  Each  of  these  weirs 
is  furnished  with  an  erection  about  twenty  feet  high,  in  the  form  of 
a  gallows,  and  composed  of  trunks  of  trees,  on  which  they  dry  their 
nets ;  being  very  conspicuous,  they  are  excellent  beacons,  to  warn 
the  navigator  of  his  approach  to  the  bhoals. '     p.  54'. 

An  account  is  then  given  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  building 
the  Cochin  Chinese  vessels ;  the  most  curious  particular  of 
which  is,  that  some  of  them,  of  no  less  than  fifty  tons  burthen, 
have  bottoms conj-trucled  of  basket-work. 

'  On  examination,  we  found  that  they  consisted  of  strips  of  bam- 
boo, about  one  and  a  quarter  inch  wide,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  very  closely  woven,  in  two  entire  pieces,  each  of  which  com- 
pletely covered  one  section  of  the  bottom  below  the  wale?.  The 
timbers  of  this  description  of  vessels  are  nearer  each  other  than  those 
of  the  other  kind,  and  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  taken  apart,  and  re- 
placed again,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  no  injury ;  and,  as  they 
make  but  one  voyage  in  a  year,  always  sailing  with  the  favourable 
monsoon,  after  having  discharged  their  cargoes,  they  are  taken  to 
pieces,  and  secured  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Their 
bottoms,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  sort,  are  covered  outside  to  the 
thickness  of  half  an  inch,  with  gul-gui,  which  is  a  mixture  of  dammer, 
or  pitch,  oil,  and  chunam,  or  lime,  and  when  properly  amalgamated, 
is  very  tenacious  and  elastic,  completely  impervious  to  the  water, 
and  resists  most  admirably  the  encroachments  of  worms.  They  pos- 
sess a  great  degree  of  stability,  bearing  a  great  press  of  sail,  and  are 
most  excellent  sea  boats.  They  carry  from  one  to  three,  very  well 
cut,  and  neatly  made  latteen  sails,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  from 
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(he  north,  which  carry  lug-sails,  and  are  differently  oonstmcted,  hav- 
ing square  sterns,  and  their  hulls  approach  nearer  to  the  form  of 
those  of  European  model.  Their  sails  are  of  matting ;  and  we  ob- 
served, that  all  the  fishing  boats  had  the  clue-pieces  of  theirs  coloured 
black.  They  use  the  wooden  anchor,  with  one  fluke,  so  common  in 
the  East.  Their  shrouds  and  cables  are  mostly  of  rattan,  and  their 
running  rigging  ofcoiar,  the  well  known  cordage  made  from  the  husk 
of  the  cocoa  nut,  or  a  coarse  and  short  kind  of  hemp  of  different 
colours.  *     pp.  56^  57. 

Every  day  brought  fresh  disappointments,  and  at  last  it  became 
evident  that  the  permission  required  was  not  likely  to  arrive. 
All  sorts  of  methods,  however,  were  devised  by  the  natives  to 
keep  their  guests  in  good  humour,  in  order  that  they  might 
beg  and  steal  from  them  as  much  as  possible  before  their  depar-* 
lure.  We  recommend  this  part  of  the  narrative  to  our  readers 
as  peculiarly  amusing  and  characteristic.  The  want  of  an  inter- 
preter perpetually  led  them  into  mistakes,  and  that  most  falla^- 
cious  of  all  modes  of  communication,  the  use  of  signs,  seems  to 
have  misdirected  them  on  many  occasions.  At  length,  however^ 
they  seem  to  have  been  completely  wearied  out  by  their  reiter- 
ated delays  and  excuses ;  and  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
declaring  in  some  wrath  that  they  must  proceed  to  Hu^,  an- 
other port  on  the  coast.  The  natives  opposed  no  obstacle  to 
this — and  the  navigators,  after  one  more  inefiectual  attempt  to 
procure  a  pass,  and  *  modelling  their  countenances  into  smiles,^ 
arc  at  last  obliged  to  weigh  their  anchor  and  sail  to  the  north- 
ward. 

After  touching  at  Cham  Callao,  they  proceeded  to  Turon 
Bay,  the  port  in  which  Lord  Macartney  anchored  on  his  way 
to  China  in  the  year  1793,  and  of  which  we  already  possess  a 
far  more  full  and  interesting  account  by  Mr  Barrow.  The 
King  of  Cochin  China,  whom  they  were  in  search  of  had  un- 
luckily for  them  gone  some  weeks  before  to  Toan*hoa,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonquiu.  Here  their  old  difficulties  recurred,  for  want  of 
some  one  who  understood  the  language ;  and  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  availed  themselves,  to  any  useful  purpose,  of  a  person 
who  wrote  Latin.  In  this  dilemma,  they  resolved  to  go  all 
the  way  to  Manilla  in  search  of  some  one  who  could  speak 
the  Onam  language.  A  historical  account,  not  very  well  com- 
posed or  digested,  is  next  given  of  the  country  of  Cochin  Chi- 
na, and  of  its  recent  civil  war.  The  reader  may  safely  skip  it, 
without  much  loss  of  information.  The  same  may  be  said, 
with  very  little  qualification,  of  the  next  four  chapters,  which 
contain  a  long  account  of  Manilla,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
given,  not  from  Mr  White's  actual  observation,  but  from  the  in- 
fromation  of  others,  ou  whose  accuracy  we  are  far  from  hav- 
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ing  an  eqiial  reliance.  Whenever  Mr  White  describes' what  he 
actually  sees  himself^  he  is  spirited  and  interesting,  and,  we  have 
no  doubt,  substantially  correct, — though,  if  we  did  not  happen 
otherwise  to  know  that  his  account  of  thet  enormous  segarsused 
by  the  Manilla  women  is  exact,  we  might  have  been  inclined 
to  suspect  that  he  was  indulging  in  some  of  the  privileges  of  a 
traveller. 

*  It  is  of  a  taper  form, '  he  says,  *  its  length  ten  and  a  half  inches ; 
diameter  at  the  buH^  or  big  end,  two  and  a  quarter  inches ;  and  at 
the  smaller  end,  one  and  a  half  inches.  It  is  composed  entirely  of 
tobacco,  in  parallel  compact  layers,  and  wrapped  with  the  largest 
leaves  of  the  same  plant.  It  is  ornamented  with  bands  of  floss  silk, 
of  various  colours,  which  cross  each  other  diagonally,  the  whole 
length  of  the  cigar,  and  the  intersections  of  the  bands  are  ornamented 
with  spangles ;  fire  is  applied  to  the  smallest  end  of  this  unwieldy  mass, 

.  and  the  large  end  is  received  by  the  mouth.  One  of  these  cigars,  as 
may  be  supposed,  will  **  last  you  "  some  eight  or  ten  days'  smoking. 
Pipes  are  seldom  used  except  by  the  Chinese. '    p.  165.     The  ac- 

.  count  of  the.  locusts,  beginning  at  page  140,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  given  partly  from  hearsay,  and  bears  evident  marks 
of  exaggeration. 

Early  in  September  our  author  sailed  from  Manilla,  in 
company  with  another  American  ship,  the  Marmion,  which 
had  recently  arrived  at  that  place.  On  reaching  Cochin 
China^  the  same  ceremonies  were  gone  over,  and  the  same 
system  of  pillage  and  provocation  commenced  against  our  perse- 
vering speculators,  who  were  determined,  at  any  cost,  to  get 
cargoes.  Their  first  object  was  to  obtain  permission  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  city  of  Saigon ;  and  innumerable  discussions  took 
place  on  this  point,  which  were  adroitly  managed  by  the  na- 
tives, who  generally  fought  off  by  some  reference  to  anchorage 
and  measurement  dues,  or  to  the  customary  sagoueteSf  or  pre- 
sents to  the  viceroy  and  the  mandarins.     The  Americans,  on 

.their  part,  were  careful  to  preserve  a  mysterious  silence  on  diese 

•points,  giving  the  Cochin  Chinese,  however,  to  understand,  as 
well  as  they  could,  that  their  liberality  would  be  proportionate 
to  the  commercial  benefits  they  eventually  received.  During 
the  lon^  delay  arising  from  these  disputes,  they  had  full  time 
to  examine  the  villages  near  them. 

After  five  days  spent  off  Canjeo,  permission  was  (pven  them 
to  proceed  to  Nga-Bay,  and  subsequently  to  Saigon.  On 
their  way  up,  the  vessel  was  boarded  by  a  person  whom  they 
choose  to  call  the  Commissary  of  Marine,  who  investigate 
very  minutely  into  their  affairs,  and,  having  ascertainea  the 
nature  of  tneir  cargoes,  their  respective  names,  ages,  and 
made  a  particular  description  of  each  persouy  drew  the  whole 
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up,  and  caused  thirteen  difibrent  copies  to  be  made,  to  each 
of  which  the  captain  was  requested  to  sign  his  name.  But 
while  this  was  going  on  upon  deck,  another  source  of  disturb- 
ance occurred  below.     *  Their  ears  were  saluted  by  a  variety 

*  of  sounds,  resembling  the  deep  bass  of  an  organ,  accompanied 

*  by  the  hollow  guttural  chant  of  the  bull-frog,  the  heavy  chime 

*  of  a  bell,  and  the  tones  which  the  imagination  would  give  to 

*  an  enormous  Jew's  harp.'  This  marvellous  noise  was  ex- 
plained by  the  natives  to  be  caused  by  a  shoal  of.  fish,  of  a  kind 
peculiar  to  the  spot  I  We  wish  Mr  White  had  given  us  a  draw- 
ing of  this  musical  fish,  if  he  saw  any  of  them. 

After  sailing  fifty-nine  miles  up  the  river,  the  ships  anchored, 
off  the  city  of  Saigon,  in  nine  fathoms  water — the  river,  then  in 
flood,  and  thickened  with  yellow  mud,  running  all  the  way  at  a 
depth  of  more  than  eight  fathoms,  with  such  velocity  as  only  to 
be  slightly  retarded  for  two  or  three  hours  out  of  the  twenty- four 
by  the  action  of  the  tide,  which  flows  considerably  beyond  the 
farthest  point  they  attained. 

The  city  of  Saigon  contains  about  180,000  inhabitants,  of 
which  10,000  are  Chinese,  and  about  as  many  Christians.  It 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Don- 
nai,  and  extends  nearly  six  miles  along  the  shore. 

'  The  houses  are  built  principally  of  wood,  thatched  with  palm 
leaves  or  rice  straw,  and  are  of  one  story.  Some  few  are  of  brick, 
and  covered  with  tiles.  Those  of  the  higher  classes  have  hanging 
chambers,  built  under  the  roof- tree,  about  ten  feet  wide,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  with  wooden  gratings  on  each  side 
for  air,  to  which  they  ascend  by  ladders ;  those  of  the  latter  de- 
scription are  surrounded  by  a  court,  with  a  gate  towards  the  street ; 
but  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  situated  on  the  streets,  and  gene- 
rally present  a  miserable  appearance. '     pp.  232,  253. 

Of  the  fragility  of  these  miserable  hovels,  it  may  give  some 
idea  to  mention,  that  the  ordinary  way  of  stopping  the  progress 
of  fire,  is  to  employ  a  couple  of  elephants  to  trample  down  a 
dozen  or  two  of  the  houses  in  the  way  of  it,  which  they  ac- 
complish at  once  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  streets  are  gene- 
rally at  right  angles,  unpaved,  and  swarming  with  pigs  and 
nasty  dogs.  The  inhabitants  are  disgustingly  filthy  in  their  per- 
sons and  habits ;  and  the  whole  place,  out  of  doors  and  in,  filled 
with  bad  smells  of  the  most  nauseous  description — the  predo- 
minant one,  inside  of  the  houses,  arising  from  a  rancid  fish 
pickle,  which  they  use  with  all  their  food,  and  from  their  own 
nasty  dresses.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  there  is  a  great  square- 
terraced  platform,  extending  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  on 
each  side,  on  which,  as  at  the  Kremie  at  Moscow,  the  royal 
palace,  the  barracks,  and  all  the  public  buildings,  are  placed. 
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It  is  the  first  elevated  ground  that  occurs  in  ascending  frdm  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  was  originally,  it  seemsj  a  natural  co- 
nical mount,  but  levelled  down  and  spread  out  by  the  grandFa- 
ther  of  the  present  king.  Its  present  elevation  is  about  sixty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  It  is  enclosed  with  walls  of 
brick  and  earth  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  of  great  thickness. 
«  The  regal  palace  stands  in  the  centre,  on  a  beautiful  green,  and 
is,  with  its  grounds  of  about  eight  acres,  enclosed  by  a  high  paling. 
It  is  an  oblong  building,  of  about  one  hundred  by  sixty  feet  square, 
constructed  principally  of  brick,  with  verandas  enclosed  with  screens 
of  matting  :  it  stands  about  six  feet  froni  the  ground,  on  a  foundation 
of  brick,  and  is  accessible  by  a  flight  of  massy  wooden  stepsi 

*  On  each  side,  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  about  one  hundred 
'  feet  from  it,  is  a  square  watchtower,  of  about  thirty  feet  high,  con- 
taining a  large  bell.  In  the  rear  of  the  palace,  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  is  another  erection  of  nearly  th^ 
same  magnitude,  containing  the  apartments  of  the  women,  and  dd^ 
mestic  offices'  of  various  kinds  ;  the  roofs  covered  with  glazed  tile, 
and  ornamented  with  dragons,  and  other  monsters,  as  in  China.'  (pp! 
120,  121.)  The  King  has  not  redded  at  Saigon  since  the  terminal 
tion  of  the  late  wars ;  but  our  voyagers  were  presented  to  th^ 
Governor. 

•  We  entered  the  enclosure  by  a  gateway  in  the  high  paling  sur* 
rounding  the  governor's  residence  ;  in  front  of  which,  at  the  distance 
of  ten  feet,  was  a  small  oblong  building  parallel  with  the  gateway^ 
and  apparently  placed  there  as  a  mask.  After  we  had  passed  this  e-* 
rection,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious  court ;  and  directly  in  front 
of  us,  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  entrance,  waa 
the  governor's  house,  a  large  quadrilateral  building,  eighty  feel 
square,  and  covered  with  tiles.  From  the  eaves  in  front  continued  a 
gently  sloping  roof  of  tiles,  to  the  distance  of  sixty  feet,  supported 
by  round  pillars  of  rosewood  beautifully  polished.  The  sides  of  thia 
area  were  hung  with  screens  of  bamboo.  At  right  angles  with  the 
main  building  were  placed  (three  on  each  side  of  the  wall)  plat- 
forms, raised  about  a  foot  from  the  floor,  which  was  of  hard,  smooth 
earth.  These  platforms  were  each  about  forty-five  feet  long,  and 
four  feet  wide,  constructed  of  two  planks,  five  inches  thick,  nicely 
joined  together  and  highly  polished.  Between  these  two  ranges  of 
platforms,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  area,  was  another  platform,  rais- 
ed three  feet  from  the  floor,  composed  of  a  single  plank,  six  by  ten 
feet  square,  and  about  ten  inches  thick,  resembling  boxwood  in  co<^ 
lour  and  texture,  and,  from  almost  constant  attrition,  reflecting  ad« 
jacent  objects  with  nearly  the  fidelity  of  a  mirror.  On  this  elevatioq 
was  seated,  in  the  Asiatic  style,  cross-legged,  and  stroking  his  thin 
white  beard,  the  acting  governor;  a  meagre,  wrinkled,  cautious, 
looking  old  man,  whose  countenance,  though  relenting  into  a  dubi. 

12 
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OU8  smile,  indicated  any  thing  but  fair  dealing  and  sfaicerity.  On 
the  platforms,  on  each  side^  were  seated,  their  different  degrees 
of  rank  indicated  by  their  proximity  to  the  august  representative 
of  the  soyereign,  mandarins  and  officers  of  state  of  various  digni<< 
-ty.  Files  of  soldiers,  with  their  two-handed  swords,  and  shields 
covered  with  indurated  bufialo  hides,  highly  varnished,  and  studded 
with  iron  knobs,  were  drawn  up  in  various  parts  of  the  ball.  We 
walked  directly  up  in  front  till  we  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  cen« 
tral  vista,  between  the  ranges  of  platforms  on  each  side  of  the  throne, 
when  we  doffed  our  beavers^  and  made  three  respectful  bows  in  the 
European  style,  which  salutation  was  returned  by  the  governor  by  a 
slow  and  profound  inclination  of  the  head.  Afler  which  he  directed 
the  linguists  to  escort  us  to  a  bamboo  settee  on  his  right  hand,  in  a 
range  with  which  were  also  some  chairs,  of  apparently  Chinese  fa-' 
brie,  which  the  linguists  told  us  had  been  placed  there  expressly  for 
our  accommodation.  A  motion  of  the  governor's  hand  indicated  a 
desire  that  we  should  be  seated,  with  which  we  complied. '  pp.  221-3. 

In  this  fortress  they  found  250  pieces  of  cannon,  many  of 
them  brass,  and  principally  of  European  manufacture;  and  among 
them,  12  field-pieces  stamped  with  ihejleur  de  lis^  and  bearing 
to  have  been  cast  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The  naval  ar- 
senal, however,  is  still  more  magnificent. 

'  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  gallies,  of  most  beauti- 
ful construction,  hauled  up  under  sheds ;  they  were  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  feet  long,  some  of  them  moutiting  sixteen  guns  of  three 
pounds  calibre.  Others  mounted  four  or  six  guns  each,  of  from  four 
to  twelve  pounds  calibre,  all  of  brass,  and  most  beautiful  pieces. 
There  were  besides  these  about  forty  other  gallies  afloat,  preparing 
for  an  excursion  that  the  viceroy  was  to  make  up  the  river  on  his  re* 
turn  from  Hu^.  Most  of  these  were  decorated  with  gilding  and 
carved  work,  *^  pennons  and  streamers  gay, "  and  presented  a  very 
animated  and  pleasing  spectacle. '     p.  235. 

There  is  excellent  building  timber,  it  seems,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, especially  teak,  of  which  he  saw  several  great  planks  of 
109  feet  long.  If  the  following  account  is  to  be  relied  on,  it 
would  give  us  a  strong  impression  both  of  the  enterprise  and 
the  oppression  of  the  government. 

'  From  the  western  part  of  the  city,  a  river  or  canal  has  been  re- 
cently cut,  (indeed  it  was  scarcely  finished  when  we  arrived  there,) 
twenty-three  English  miles,  connecting  with  a  branch  of  the  Cam- 
bodia river,  by  which  a  free  water-communication  b  opened  with 
Cambodia,  which  is  called  by  the  Onamese  Cou-maigne.  This  canal 
is  twelve  feet  deep  throughout ;  about  eighty  feet  wide,  and  was  cut 
through  immense  forests  and  morasses,  in  the  short  space  of  six 
weeks.  Twenty-six  thousand  men  were  employed,  night  and  day,  by 
turns,  in  this  stupendous  undertaking,  and  seven  thousand  lives  sa- 
crificed by  fiitigue,  and  consequent  (Usease. '    p.  237. 
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The  vo3riBger8  are  afterwards  introduced  to  the  Viceroy,  who 
Eeenis  to  have  been  a  friendly,  soldier- like  person,  and  the  only 
oixe  almost  of  the  natives  for  whom  they  conceived  any  respect 
or  affection.  A  singular  incident  is  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  their  presentment  to  this  Eastern  potentate.  Among  the 
presents  which  they  made  on  the  occasion^  was  a  fine  kaleide^ 
scqpe^  of  which  they  took  some  pains  to  show  the  properties^ 
and  mentioned,  that  it  was  a  recent  and  admired  discovery  in 
Europe.  The  Viceroy,  however,  no  sooner  peeped  into  it,  than 
he  said,  that  though  it  might  be  new  in  Europe,  it  was  by  no 
^eans  so  with  them ;  and  immediately  ordered  his  attendant  to 
bring  in  a  number  of  instruments  of  the  very  same  description, 
done  up  in  red  embossed  paper,  and  visibly  of  Chinese  manu- 
facture ;  inferior  in  workmanship,  but  constructed  precisely  on 
the  same  principle  with  those  of  our  ingenious  countryman,  Dr 
Brewster.  Mr  White  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  this  might 
have  been  also  a  Chinese  invention ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  had  come  from  Europe  through  China ;  and  it  affords  a  very 
striking  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  inventions  of  all 
kinds  are  now  circulated  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  Viceroy  was  pleased  to  entertain  our  voyagers  with  a 
repast,  the  singular  character  of  which  may  be  gatnered  from 
the  following  extract. 

*  The  Chinese  cooks  in  Onam  perambulate  the  streets  with  an  e- 
lastic  strip  of  bamboo  across  their  shoulders,  from  each  end  of  which 
is  suspended,  by  cords,  a  square  board,  resembling  a  wooden  scale, 
on  which  they  carry  various  dishes,  ready  cooked  for  the  table.  A- 
mong  these  viands,  a  very  common  object  is  a  baked  hog,  covered 
with  a  coat  of  varnish,  made  principally  of  sugar  or  molasses.  One 
of  thet^e  itinerant  purveyors  of  the  stomach  had  been  called  in,  and 
his  board  was  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the  hall,  on  which  he  cut  up  the 
meat,  and  replenished  our  table  from  it,  with  his  naked  hands.  This 
was,  however,  no  time  to  be  fastidious,  and  we  laboured  to  do  ho- 
nour to  our  entertainment,  and  to  gratify  our  benevolent  host,  who, 
in  his  anxiety  to  render  our  visit  pleasant  to  us,  had  condescended, 
not  only  to  superintend  the  ceremony  of  our  table,  but  with  his  own 
viceroyal  hands  to  convey  the  food  into  our  verv  mouths.  *  pp.  SH, 
815. 

The  anchorage  duties— which  seem  enormously  high,  being 
upwards  of  1600  doUars  for  a  brig  of  200  tons — ^are  levied,  it 
appears,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  ships ;  and  Mr 
White  gives  a  very  characteristic  and  good-^humoured  account 
of  this  ceremony,  which  was  followed  by  a  strange  scene  of 
debauchery,  and  the  whole  party  of  natives  eventually  left  the 
ship  in  no  very  creditable  predicament.  After  this  material 
pomt  was  settled,  various  approximations  to  trafficking  too)f 
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place ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  voyagers  expressed  a  wish  to 

Eurchase  any  article^  it  rose  instantly  in  price,  at  which  the 
uyers  express,  we  conceive,  a  very  unnecessary  degree  of  asto<- 
nishment* 

'  It  would  be  tedious, '  as  Mr  White  says,  '  to  recapitulate  the 
constant  villany  and  turpitude  which  we  experienced  from  these  peo- 
ple during  our  residence  in  the  country.  Their  total  want  of  faith, 
constant  eagerness  to  deceive  and  overreach  us,  and  their  pertinacity 
in  trying  to  gain  by  shuffling  and  manceuvring,  what  might  have  been 
better  and  easier  gained  by  openness  and  fair  dealing ;  the  tedious 
forms  and  ceremonies  in  transacting  all  kinds  of  business,  carried  into 
the  most  trilling  transactions  ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  eventual  ratifi- 
cation of  any  bargain,  (the  least  hope  of  wearing  the  patience  of  the 
purchaser  out,  and  inducing  him  to  offer  a  little  more,  being  sufficient 
to  annul  any  verbal  stipulation),  and  there  being  no  appeal,  unless 
there  is  a  written  contract,  which  is  never  made  till  every  art  has 
been  used,  and  every  engine  of  extortion  put  in  motion  and  exhaust- 
ed to  gain  more ;  all  these  vexations,  combined  with  the  rapacious, 
faithless,  despotic,  and  anti- commercial  character  of  the  government, 
will,  as  long  as  these  causes  exist,  render  Cochin  China  the  least  de? 
sirable  country  for  mercantile  adventurers. '     p.  246. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  at  this  distance,  to  speak  upon  such 
matters;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  did  not  roa^ 
nage  well  with  these  strange  people;  and  that  part  of  their 
vexation  was  owing  to  their  own  credulity  and  liability  to  be 
discomposed.  We  think  they  might  have  anticipated  the  ill 
success  of  their  plan  of  changing  the  Spanish  dollar  into  cop- 
per pieces ;  and  the  whole  detail  of  the  proceeding  shows  how 
completely  the  natives  had  the  game  in  their  hands.  They 
cheated  the  strangers  in  every  way,  insulted  them  to  their 
faces,  pelted  them  with  stones,  tried  to  ensnare  them  unwitting- 
ly in  the  committal  of  capital  crimes,  and  finally  drove  then) 
fiway  from  the  country  with  only  half  a  cargo,  after  upwards 
of  four  months'  unceasing  altercation. 

We  understand  that  the  government  of  Bengal  sent  a  mission 
to  Cochin  China  and  Siam  in  1822.  The  object  which  the  envoy 
Mr  Crawfurd  had  in  view  was  to  establish,  if  possible,  commer- 
cial relations  of  a  more  liberal  nature  than  had  existed  heretofore. 
He  was  treated  with  ceremonious  respect  at  both  places ;  but 
made  no  great  hand  of  the  mission  on  the  whole.  The  Siamese 
were  still  more  impracticable  than  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and  are 
less  enterprising  and  industrious.  He  was  much  struck  with 
the  excellent  state  of  the  fortifications  at  Hue,  and  with  the 
number  and  discipline  of  the  troops,  who  are  clothed  in  unif 
forms,  mostly  of  broadcloth,  and  divided  into  regiments  and 
|)attalions,  on  European  principles.    He  foimd  the  country,  bcT 
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yond  the  alluvial  flats,  of  granitic  or  primitive  formation.  The 
recent  establishment,  however,  of  our  settlement  at  Singapore, 
which  we  owe  to  the  sagacity  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  has 
given  a  stimulus  to  the  trade  of  those  extensive  regions,  far  ex- 
ceeding what  can  be  looked  for  from  any  commercial  treaties, 
however  favourable.  This  settlement  has  been  established  on 
the  principles  of  a  freeport^  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  that 
term ;  and  has  succeeded  beyond  all  calculation.  The  capital 
turned  in  it  in  the  course  of  last  year  alone  exceeded,  as  we 
have  occasion  to  know,  13  millions  of  dollars  in  value.  The 
traffic  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Chinese,  in 
junks  of  their  own — and  we  have  no  doubt  that  immense  quan« 
titles  of  our  commodities  will  thus  be  introduced  into  that  coun- 
try, which  would  never  have  found  their  way  by  the  restricted 
ehannel  of  .Canton, — where  the  Hong  merchants  exercise  a  mo- 
nopoly little  less  pernicious  than  that  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny at  home.  It  is  by  such  experimental  tests  indeed  alone  that 
the  prejudices  of  the  world  can  ever  be  effectually  cured.  For 
no  aorupt  change  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  commercial  habits  of 
any  nation ;  and  whoever  peruses  Mr  White's  book  will  be  satisfi- 
ed that  a  system  of  manners  more  bigotted,  and  more  repugnant 
to  all  the  purposes  of  trade,  than  those  which  now  prevail  in  these 
regions,  cannot  well  be  conceived.  The  slow  but  certain  opera- 
tion of  neighbouring  good  example,  together  with  the  immense 
advantage  of  a  free  communication  with  the  English  at  Singapore, 
are  perhaps  the  only  possible  methods  of  essentially  improving 
the  market  of  Cochin  China,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  and  habits  of  this  most  uncourteous  race. 
There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  all  the  different  nations  whose  coasts  are  washed  by  the 
China  seas,  than  the  pertinacity  with  which  every  kind  of  fo- 
reign intercourse  is  resisted.  It  matters  not  whether  this  inter- 
course be  favourable  to  the  natives  or  otherwise — whether  its 
object  be  commerce  or  curiosity — or  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing supplies.  Every  thing  foreign  is  considered  as  hostile,  and 
is  treated  as  such, — that  is  to  say,  is  got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. This  characteristic  feature  becomes  more  and  more  mark- 
ed as  we  go  eastward.  In  Cochin  China,  Europeans  are  indeed 
admitted— but  they  are  cheated,  insulted,  and  thwarted  in  all 
their  views  in  a  manner  which  has  no  example  in  the  West.  In 
China,  Heaven  knows,  we  have  work  enough  to  maintain  our 
footing;  and  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  that  State 
prevents  our  being  ousted  at  once.  Proceeding  to  the  east- 
ward, we  come  to  Loo  Choo,  where  the  people,  though  pos- 
tiessed  of  oU  other  virtues,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  rose-co* 
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lour^  mutatives  of  Lord  Amherst's  companions,  have  a  parti-  . 
cular  liking  for  the  departure  of  all  visitors.    The  climax  of  this 
inhospitable  spirit  winds  up  in  Japan,  where  it  is  the  established 
practice  to  crucify  all  strangers,  *  pour  encourager  les  atitres  I ' 

Heretofore  the  ill-breeding  of  these  people  has  been  no 
more  than  a  matter  of  curiosity;  we  shrugged  our  shoulders 
on  reading  the  accounts  which  voyagers  gave  us  from  time 
to  time,  of  their  ine£Pectual  attempts  to  open  a  friendly  com- 
munication, but  cared  very  little  about  it.  Of  late,  however,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  take  a  mere  immediate  interest  in  the  ha- 
bits of  the  nations  alluded  to;  first,  on  account  of  the  opening 
of  the  Oriental  Trade;  and  next,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
extension  of  the  Southern  Whale  Fisherv.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  little  need  be  said ;  our  commercial  interest  is  obviously  de- 
pendent upon  a  cordial  intercourse  with  the  natives.  But  how 
it  affects  our  whale  fisheries,  may  not  be  so  apparent;  and  as 
few,  perhaps,  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  this  very  important  branch  of  our  commerce,  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  lay  before  them  a  slight  sketch  of  its  rise  and  progress. 

The  southern  whale  fishery  was  first  entered  upon  by  our 
Korth  American  colonies,  chiefly  from  Nantucket,  some  time  be- 
fore the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty.  Our  Greenland  fishermen 
were  then  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  spermaceti  whale 
was  caught ;  and  some  enterprising  persons  in  this  country,  who 
wished  to  establish  that  peculiar  species  of  fishing,  were  obliged 
to  engage  Nantucket-men  for  the  purpose.  The  fishery  was 
accordingly  commenced  ofi*  the  shoals  of  Nantucket,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  the  Western  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands ; 
and  even  reached  occasionally  to  the  coasts  of  Guinea  and 
Brazil ;  always  just  *  off  soundings, '  as  it  is  termed  by  sea- 
men ;  that  is,  beyond  the  edges  of  the  banks  on  which  sound- 
ings are  obtained.  At  this  time  the  American  war  broke  out, 
and  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  that  branch  of  industry.  It  was 
commenced  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  this  country  in  1775 ;  but  it 
took  many  years  to  render  it  strictly  a  British  fishery,  since  the 
Americans,  whom  we  were  forced  to  employ,  used  every  endea- 
vour to  prevent  our  people  from  becoming  whale-men.  At  the 
peace  in  1783,  the  fishery  was  fully  established,  though  very 
few  ships  were  employed  m  it, — not,  we  believe,  above  three  or 
feur.  In  1766,  a  new  branch  of  it  was  opened  for  the  black 
whale  (or  that  which  has  the  whalebone),  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  Not  less  than  50,000  tuns  of  oil  were  brought  to 
Great  Britain,  from  that  quarter,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years; 
and  the  lowest  valuation  of  this  quantity  cannot  be  stated  at 
less  than  900,000/.  The  Americans  probably  obtained  some- 
what less  than  one  half  of  this  amount. 
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In  the  year  1788,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  fish  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  The  ship  returned  with  a  full  cargo,  and  re* 
ported  that  sea  to  be  full  of  sperm  whales.  An  absurd  pa* 
nic  had  long  prevailed  respecting  the  navigation  of  Cape 
Horn,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  Lord  Anson's  voyage.  With 
all  his  merits,  his  Lordship  certainly  mismanaged  that  part 
of  his  undertaking  in  the  roost  inexcusable  manner.  Instead 
of  keeping  his  ships  together,  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  ene- 
my but  the  elements  to  struggle  against,  had  he  only  allowed 
them  to  separate,  with  orders  to  rendezvous  at  some  fixed 
point,  the  voyage  might  easily  have  been  made,  as  it  is  now 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  by  every  class  of  single  ships. 
The  same  passage  can  never  be  made  by  a  fleet,  without  con* 
siderable  delay ;  for  any  accident  which  detains  one,  must  detain 
the  whole ;  and  as  in  a  fleet  accidents  must  always  occur,  the 
delays,  as  in  Anson's  case,  become  almost  interminable.  The 
accounts  of  the  great  number  of  whales,  however,  soon  got  the 
better  of  this  terror,  and  many  ships  were  speedily  sent  out. 
The  fishery  at  first  was  tried  between  20°  and  12^  south  lati<» 
tude,  and  afterwards  from  the  southern  coasts  of  Chili  and  off 
the  Island  of  Chiloe, — eventually  it  was  extended  to  every  lati** 
tude  between  40°  south  and  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which  lie 
on  the  equator.  Subsequently  to  this  period,  the  East  India 
Company  permitted  the  whalers  to  carry  their  operations  into 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  along  the  north-western  coast 
of  North  America,  but  not  farther  west  than  180^  of  longi«» 
tude. 

In  1 790,  two  other  branches  of  this  valuable  fishery  were 
opened,  one  to  the  island  of  South  Georgia,  where  a  great 
number  of  seals  and  sea  elephants  were  annually  caught  for  a 
long  period ;  the  other  was,  when  the  expedition  to  settle  New 
Holland  was  sent  out  under  Admiral  Philips.  The  whale-ships 
carried  out  convicts,  and  afterwards  fished  in  those  seas. 

The  whales  taken  in  the  South  Seas  are  called  the  whaler 
bone  or  black  whales.  The  spermaceti,  generally  called  the 
sperm  whales,  have  no  whale-bone,  but  are  provided  with  large 
teeth.  The  brain  of  this  fish,  and  the  sediment  of  the  oil,  are 
made  into  what  is  called  spermaceti.  The  first  mentioned,  or 
black  whale,  is  generally  found  on  soundings,  on  coasts,  or  on 
shoals  in  the  ocean — and  always  ^oes  into  bays  to  calve.  The 
q)erm  whale,  generally  speaking,  is  not  found  on  soundings,  but 
near  them.  A  black  southern  whale  produces  from  about  5  to  8 
tuns  of  oil.  A  sperm  whale  ranges  from  3  to  13  tuns.  The 
black  whales  are  independent  of  one  anotlier.  The  sperm  arQ 
generally  found  in  shoals ;  and  sometimes  they  are  met  with  iij 
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such  numbers  as  to  extendas  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  car- 
goes of  black  whale  oil  run  from  200  to  400  tuns.  Those 
of  the  sperm  oil  average  about  200  tuns.  The  greatest  cargo 
ever  brought  home  was  about  350  tuns.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  English  vessels  emj)loyed  in  the  Southern  whale  fishery 
at  one  time  has  been  150  sail — the  average  tonnage  of  each 
being  nearly  300  tons. 

Without  entering  into  particulars,  it  may  be  here  gener- 
ally mentioned,  that  our  first  information  respecting  the  Spa- 
nish possessions  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  the  first  commercial  knowledge  which  they 
had  of  us  and  our  goods,  was  through  the  medium  of  these 
whalers,  w1h>  have  undoubtedly,  by  this  means,  rendered  a 
most  essential  service  to  both  countries,  whatever  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Peninsula  may  have  thought  of  it.  In  the  year  1790,  a 
rupture  took  place  with  Spain,  which,  while  on  one  hand  it 
stopped  any  direct  communication  with  the  mother  country,  put 
an  end  to  all  delicacy  on  tlie  subject  of  our  intercourse  with 
her  colonies. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  our  fishery  had  stretched  itself 
quite  across  the  ocean,  and  had  reached  the  Molucca  Islands, 
where  the  sperm  whale  is  found  in  great  numbers.  The  East  In-» 
dia  Company  were  induced  about  this  time  to  extend  the  limits  of 
the  fishers  to  the  northward  as  iar  as  the  Celebes  and  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Finally,  the  opening  of  the  Indian  and  Eastern 
oceans,  to  all  British  ships,  has  enabled  these  enterprising 
men  to  search  for  the  whale,  and  to  follow  him  wherever  he  goes. 
We  may  now  confidently  look  to  them,  therefore,  for  many  inte- 
resting discoveries ;  for  it  is  their  peculiar  province  to  navigate 
in  unbeaten  tracks,  in  contradistinction  to  traders,  who  foUow 
the  safe  and  well  known  routes. 

In  1819  the  first  English  whaler  was  sent  o£P  Japan.  Sperm 
whales  were  seen  in  abundance;  and  this  soon  becoming  known, 
a  rush  was  made  to  the  spot,  and  not  less  i\i2injifty  British  and  as 
many  American  ships  were  there  last  year, — to  the  infinite  as* 
tonishment  of  the  Japanese.  Of  all  these,  only  one  attempted 
to  get  supplies  at  that  place.  After  a  world  of  difficulty,  a  very 
few  refreshments  were  procured — and  the  vessel  was  tfien  fair- 
ly towed  out  to  sea  by  a  multitude  of  boats,  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done  by  the  crew  I  Our  ships  are  now  gradually 
creeping  up  to  the  northward,  and  if  they  are  not  interrupted 
by  the  Russians,  it  may  soon  be  truly  said,  that  there  will 
scarcely  be  a  nook  or  corner  of  the  earth  which  our  adventur* 
ous  and  hardy  whalers  have  not  probed  with  their  harpoons. 

As  these  whale  ships  are  obliged  to  keep  the  sea  for  a  long 
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time,  the  scurvy  is  apt  to  attack  the  people;  and  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  discover  ports  where  re- 
freshments may  be  obtained.  From  Japan,  little,  we  fear,  is 
ever  to  be  looked  for.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Pelew 
Islands  might  afford  a  resting  place  between  the  Moluccas  and 
Japan,  but  the  following  anecdote  discourages  these  expectations. 
A  ship  of  about  500  tons,  manned  with  thirty-six  men,  was  passing 
near  that  group.  The  master,  not  suspecting  treachery,  indis- 
creetly allowed  a  number  of  the  natives  to  come  on  board. 
They  suddenly  took  possession  of  the  ship — drove  some  of 
the  people  below,  and  others  aloft  in  the  rigging.  At  length 
the  Captain  succeeded  in  rallying  his  people,  and,  rushing  at 
the  natives  with  pots  of  scalding  water,  which  fortunately 
was  at  hand,  drove  these  naked  ravages  over  board,  much  in 
the  way  that  Robinson  Crusoe  did  with  his  hot  pitch.  Several 
of  the  crew,  however,  were  killed  in  the  contest,  and  others 
were  wounded. 

The  Malays,  who  inhabit  the  coasts  of  many  of  these  islands, 
are  in  general  inoffensive  and  trustworthy,  when  con6dence  is 
fairly  placed  in  them.  But  we  know  of  a  Malay  on  board  a 
whaler,  who  lately  took  it  into  his  head  to  *  run  a  muck, '  as  it 
is  called.  He  killed  the  master,  the  2d  and  the  4th  mates,  and 
two  men — then  jumped  overboard,  and  in  order  to  prevent  his 
being  made  prisoner,  dived  repeatedly  till  he  was  drowned  !  Our 
amiable  friends  at  Loo  Choo  are  not  given  to  such  practices 
indeed;  but  they  are  quite  as  averse  to  tne  company  of  our  poor 
salt- fed  whalers  as  any  of  their  neighbours ;  at  least  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  holds  out  little  hopes  from  them. 

The  ship  Greenwich,  James  Gibson  master,  being  in  great 
distress  for  want  of  fresh  provisions,  and  more  than  half  his 
crew  being  ^  down  with  the  scurvy, '  ran  for  the  Loo  Choo 
Islands,  in  April  1821.  They  succeeded  in  making  the  na- 
tives understand  that  they  were  in  want  of  water  and  refresh- 
ments. They  were  supplied  accordingly,  but  very  sparing- 
ly ;  at  the  same  time  the  Loo  Chooans  positively  refused  all 
payment ;  their  sole  anxiety  appearing  to  be  to  get  rid  of  their 
guests ; — they  would  not  even  permit  them  to  land,  and,  in  fact, 
expressed  the  greatest  misery  till  they  got  under  weigh  and  left 
the  island.  On  this  occasion,  the  master  went  himself  with 
two  boats,  but  all  he  could  procure  was  two  goats,  about  two 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  a  few  fowls.  *  There  seemed  to 
!  be  plenty  of  vegetables  on  shore, '  says  the  log«>book  of  the 
*  Greenwich,  ^  but  the  inhabitants  did  not  like  to  sell  any, 
^  Some  of  the  fishing-boats  came  very  close  to  the  ship,  and  tne 
S  people  in  them  seemed  to  be  highly  delighted  at  the  sight  of 
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<  us.    They  would  have  come  on  board,  but  we  could  not  stop 

<  for  them,  it  being  near  nighty  and  we  could  but  just  lay  dear 
•  of  the  land. ' 

In  July,  of  the  same  year  (1821),  the  Greenwich  made  an- 
other attempt  to  open  a  friendly  communication  with  Loo  Choo. 
And  as  every  thing  relating  to  these  people  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest  with  the  public,  we  shall  quote  the  exact  words  of  this 
hip's  log-book. 

*  July  6th. — Brisk  winds  from  S.  E.  Plied  towards  the  S.W. 
point  of  Loo  Chew.  Sent  2  boats  on  shore  after  refresh- 
ments. At  noon  the  boats  returned  with  2  bullocks,  1  hog, 
and  6  fowls,  and  a  few  bushels  of  potatoes. 

*  July  7th. — Moderate  winds  and  pleasant  weather.  2  boats 
on  shore  after  refreshments.  Stood  off  and  on  shore  with  the 
ship,  at  the  time  the  Captain  was  making  good  trade  with  thd 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  We  were  ashore  too  this  morning. 
There  was  an  old  priest  came  from  another  town  and  put  a 
stop  to  our  trade.  He  likewise  hindered  our  people  from 
going  about  the  town^  and  hurried  the  boats  off  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  with  a  few  potatoes  and  I  hog.  Stood  off  and  on 
during  the  night.  A.M.,  2  boats  went  on  shore  again  at  the  same 
town.  On  our  landing,  a  parcel  of  strangers,  that  we  did  not  see 
yesterday,  stopped  us  from  going  into  the  town.  They  show-* 
ed  us  into  a  house  on  the  shore,  and  treated  us  with  tea  and 
pipes  of  tobacco.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  'getting 
a  few  potatoes ;  but  neither  bullocks,  pigs,  goats,  nor  fowls, 
could  we  get  for  love  or  money.  The  lower  class  of  people 
were  very  willing  to  let  us  have  any  thing  we  wanted,  but 
that  mongrel  breed  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  hinder- 
ed them  from  obliging  us.     At  noon  returned  on  board. 

*  July  8th. — Brisk  winds  from  E.  to  E.S.E.,  and  fine  weather. 
P.M.  Two  boats  ashore  after  refreshments;  at  5  returned 
with  half  a  dozen  fowls  and  a  few  potatoes.  Made  all  sail  to 
theS.S.E.' 

As  this  account  is  the  only  authentic  one  which  has  reached 
us  of  any  visit  to  Loo  Choo  since  that  of  the  Alceste  and  Lyra, 
we  make  no  apology  for  giving  it  in  detail.  We  recognise  in 
these  rude  sketches  the  features  of  our  old  friends,  as  drawn  in 
the  more  elaborate  works  published  by  the  officers  who  accom- 
panied Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  to  China. 

We  much  fear,  therefore,  that  the  objections,  of  the  govem- 

?ent  at  least,  to  strangers,  is  too  great  ever  to  be  overcome, 
he  accounts  alluded  to  describe  these  people  as  being  without 
arms,  and  as  being  every  way  friendly.  If  we  recollect  rightly, 
iiowever^  Captain  Wilson  makes  almost  an  equally  &vourabii$ 
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report  of  the  Pelew  IsIanJers— a  hint  which,  with  every  re- 
spect for  Captain  Hall  and  his  friends  at  Napkiang,  we  re* 
commend  to  ail  whaling  captains  in  those  seas. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr  White's  book,  we  have  learnt, 
with  much  indignation,  but  no  great  surprise,  that  oxit  friends 
the  Dutch,  who  owe  to  us  their  very  existence  as  a  nation,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  their  old  policy,  have  become  jealous  even  of 
the  whalers,  and  have  recently  raised  their  port  charges  so 
high  on  all  their  islands  in  those  seas,  that  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  calling  for  supplies,  becomes  a  very  important  item 
in  the  disbursements  of  a  whaling  voyage.  Consequently  tlie 
ships  are  obliged,  ever  since  this  most  miserable  and  inhospi- 
table proceeding,  to  be  fitted  out,  at  great  cost,  with  stores  and 
provisions  for  two  and  a  half  or  three  years,  and  sometimes 
even  for  four.  With  all  that  money,  however,  can  procure, 
with  the  very  best  provisions,  and  a  profusion  of  every  known 
antiscorbutic  that  will  keep,  our  gallant  seamen  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  keep  the  sea  for  such  a  protracted  period,  without  an 
occasional  run  on  shore,  and  a  dish  of  iresh  meat  and  vege- 
tables. It  is  bad  enough  to  be  treated  as  we  are  by  the  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  natives ;  but  it  is  really  to  the  last  degree  hu- 
miliating to  think,  that,  in  these  days,  the  colonies  ot  an  Eu- 
ropean nation  should  imitate  the  barbarous  Malays  and  Ja- 
panese, in  their  unsociable  policy ;  and  if  they  do  not  actu« 
ally  use  the  ^  crease '  and  the  cross,  yet  virtually  do  us  aU 
most  as  serious  an  injury,  by  blockiiig  us  out  of  their  ports. 
We  trust  that  the  attention  of  Government  will  be  prompt- 
ly called  to  this  abuse,  which  proper  representations  cannot 
fail  to  remove. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the  China  seas  without  advert- 
ing, in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  to  the  extensive  survey  which 
has  for  so  many  years  been  carried  on  there,  by  order,  and  at 
the  sole  expense,  of  the  East  India  Company.  This  noble  un- 
dertaking, though  scarcely  known  in  England,  is  probably 
the  greatest  and  the  most  useful  hydrographical  operation 
ever  entered  into  by  any  government.  It  was  commenced  in 
1806,  and  concludedf  in  1822,  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Ross,  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  was  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  this  gigantic  task ;  and  being  a  man  of  ta- 
lents, scientific  knowledge,  and  the  greatest  zeal  and  indus* 
try,  he  has  performed  it  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Cap- 
tains Maughan  and  Crawford,  also  of  the  Bombay  Marine, 
were  associated  with  him  in  this  work;  and  to  their  abili- 
ties and  exertions  much  of  its  success  is  owing.  There  were 
never  less  Uian  two  ships  employed  on  this  service;  and  such 
was  the  spirit  with  which  the  survey  was  viewed  by  the 
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East  India  Company,  that  when  these  ships  were  captured  in 
the  war,  and  carried  to  Batayia,  two  others  were  instantly  pur- 
chased at  Bengal  to  carry  it  on.  The  expense  of  the  survey 
must  have  been^  at  the  lowest  calculation,  considerably  beyond  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to  remark/ 
that  in  all  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  speck  of*  any  mono-* 
polizing  or  illiberal  spirit  to  be  seen.  As  fast  as  the  charts 
were  constructed,  they  were  engraved  in  England,  and  imme- 
diately placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  the  world  at  very  low  prices. 
As  it  may  interest  the  curious  in  such  matters,  we  give,  in  a 
note,  a  list  of  these  charts ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say* 
ing,  that  these,  together  with  Captain  Horsburgh's  admirable 
Book  of  Directions,  and  numerous  accompanying  Charts,  form 
the  completest  body  of  hydrographical  and  nautical  knowledge 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world.  *  The  last  named  gentle- 
man deserves  especial  mention  on  this  occasion.  He  has  for 
many  years  been  Hydrographer  to  the  East  India  Company;  and 
it  is  no  more  than  due  to  his  extraordinary  industry  and  sagaci- 
ty to  say,  that  he  has  contributed  more,  by  his  writings  and  by 
his  original  charts,  to  the  cause  of  Eastern  navigation,  than 
all  the  other  writers  and  voyagers  in  the  same  seas  put  toge- 
ther. 

*  List  of  charts  made  by  Captain  Ross  and  his  assistants,  during 
the  survey  of  the  China  Sea. — South  coast  of  China  west  of  Ma** 
cao,  2  plates.  .  Tien  Pak,  Hai-Iin-shak,  and  Namo  Harbours^ 
Channels  and  Islands  at  the  entrance  of  Canton  River,  1  large  plate. 
Macao  to  Lankeet.  Canton  River.  Coast  of  China  east  of  Macao 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Formosa.  Harlem  Bay.  Lamon 
and  Lamock  Islands.  Oulf  of  Petcheice.  Harbours  on  the  east 
coast  of  China,  2  plates.  South  coast  of  Hainan.  Paracels  and 
coast  of  Cochin  China,  4>  plates.  West  coast  of  Palwan.  Straits 
of  Mindora  and  Apo  Shoal.  Natunas  and  Tambelan  Islands,  2 
plates.  Straits  of  Billiton.  Straits  of  Caspar.  South  coast  of 
Banca.  Lucepara  passage.  Ilchester  Shoal,  a  part  of  Lingin.  Gel" 
drias  Bank,  near  Rhio  Straits.  Singapore  harbour.  North  and 
South  Sands.      Malacca  Straits.    Arroa  Islands  in  the  same  straits. 

Captain  Ross,  along  with  Captain  Crawford,  is  now  examining  the 
islands  and  coasts  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The 
Bombay  government  have  also  at  present  two  vessels  carrying  on  a 
survey  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  that  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  has 
employed  one  of  the  Bombay  marine  vessels  to  examine  the  northern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  the  Straits  of  Dryon,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  of 
which  two  plates  are  already  engraved.  An  excellent  survey  of  the 
east  coast  of  Banca  has  been  made  by  Lieutenant  Robinson  of  the 
Bombay  Marine,  and  three  charts  of  the  entrance  of  the  Hoogly 
River  by  Captain  Max6eld« 
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Art.  VII.  Memoirs  of  Captain  RocJcj  the  Celebrated  Irish 
Chiejiain  i  with  some  Account  of  his  Ancestors.  Written  by 
Himself.  Fourth  Edition.  12nio.  pp.  376.  London* 
1824. 

T^His  agreeable  and  witty  book  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
-^  been  written  by  Mr  Thomas  Rloore;  a  gentleman  of  small 
stature — but  full  of  genius,  and  a  steady  friend  of  all  that  is  ho^ 
nourable  and  just.  He  has  here  borrowed  the  nan)e  of  a  cele- 
brated Irish  leader,  to  typify  that  spirit  of  violence  and  insur*- 
rection  which  is  necessarily  generated  by  systematic  oppres- 
sion,— and  rudely  avenges  its  crimes :  And  the  picture  he  has 
drawn  of  its  prevalence  in  that  unhappy  country  is  at  once  pi* 
teous  and  frightful.  Its  effect  in  exciting  our  horror  and  in- 
dignation is  in  the  longrun  increased,  we  think, — though  at 
first  it  may  seem  counteracted,  by  the  tone  of  levity,  and  even 
jocularity,  under  which  he  has  chosen  to  veil  the  deep  sarcasm 
and  substantial  terrors  of  his  story.  We  smile  at  first,  and  are 
amused— and  wonder,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  humorous  nar- 
rative should  produce  conviction,  and  pity — shame,  abhorrence, 
and  despair ! 

England  seems  to  have  treated  Ireland  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Mrs  Brownrigg  treated  her  apprentice, — for  which  Mrs 
Brownrigg  is  hanged  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Newgate  Calen- 
dar. Upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  apprjentice  is  better  off 
than  tlie  Irishman :  as  Mrs  Brownrigg  merely  starves  and  beats 
her,  without  any  attempt  to  prohibit  her  from  going  to  any 
shop,  or  praying  at  any  church,  apprentice  might  select;  and 
once  or  twice,  it  we  remember  rightly,  Brownrigg  appears  to 
have  felt  some  compassion.  Not  so  old  England — who  in- 
dulges rather  in  a  steady  baseness,  uniform  brutality,  and  un- 
relenting oppression. 

Let  us  select  from  this  entertaining  little  book  a  short  history 
of  dear  Ireland,  such  as  even  some  profligate  idle  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  voting  as  his  master  bids  him,  may  per- 
chance throw  his  eye  upon,  and  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the 
iniquity  to  which  he  lends  his  support. 

For  some  centuries  after  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  Irish 
were  killed  like  game,  by  persons  qualified  or  unqualified. 
Whether  dogs  were  used  does  not  appear  quite  certain,  though 
it  is  probable  they  were,  spaniels  as  well  as  pointers ;  and  tliat, 
after  a  regular  point  by  Basto,  well  backed  by  Ponto  and 
Cassar,  Mr  O'Donnel  or  Mr  O'Leary  bolted  from  the  thicket, 
and  were  bagged  by  the  English  sportsman.     With  Henry  1I« 
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came  in  tithes,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  about  one  million  of 
lives  may  have  been  sacrificed  in  Ireland.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  the  Irish  who  were  settled  near  the  English  requested 
that  the  benefit  of  the  English  laws  might  be  extended  to  them; 
but  the  remonstrance  of  the  Barons  with  the  hesitating  King 
was  in  substance  this : — ^  You  have  made  us  a  present  of  these 

*  wild  gentlemen, — afid  we  particularly  request  that  no  measures 
^  may  be  adopted,  to  check  us  in  that  full  range  of  Wrannv 
'  and  oppression  in  which  we  consider  the  value  of  such  a  gift 
'  to  consist.     You  might  as  well  give  us  sheep,  and  prevent  us 

*  from  shearing  the  wool,  or  roasting  the  meat.  *  This  reason- 
ing prevailed,  and  the  Irish  were  kept  to  their  barbarism^  and 
the  Barons  preserved  their  live-stock. 

*  Read  *'  Orange  faction  "  (says  Captain  Hock)  here,  and  you  have 
•the  wisdom  of  our  rulers,  at  the  end  of  near  six  centuries,  in  statu 
quo. — The  Grand  Periodic  Year  of  the  Stoics,  at  the  close  of  whick 
every  thing  was  to  begin  again,  and  the  same  events  to  be  all  reacted 
In  the  same  order,  is,  on  a  miniature  scale,  represented  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland^every  succeeding  cen- 
tury being  but  a  renewed  revolution  of  the  same  follies,  tl^e  same 
crimes,  and  the  same  turbulence  that  disgraced  the  former.  But 
**  vive  I'Ennemi ! "  say  I : — ^whoever  may  suffer  by  such  measure^ 
Captain  Rock,  at  least,  will  prosper. 

*  And  such  was  the  result  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speakings 
The  rejection  of  a  petition,  so  humble  and  so  reasonable,  was  follow* 
ed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  one  of  those  daring  rebellions,  into 
which  the  revenge  of  an  insulted  people  naturally  breaks  forth.  The 
M'Cartys,  the  O'Briens,  and  all  the  other  Macs  and  0*8,  who  have 
been  kept  upon  the  alert  by  similar  causes  ever  since,  flew  to  arms 
under  the  command  of  a  chieftain  of  my  family,  and,  as  the  pro^red 
handle  of  the  sword  had  been  rejected,  made  their  inexorable  mas* 
ters  at  least  feel  its  edge.  *    pp.  23-25. 

Fifty  years  afterwards  the  same  request  was  renewed  and  re* 
fused.  Up  again  rose  Mac  and  O, — d^just  and  necessary  war  en** 
sued;  and,  after  the  usual  murders,  the  usual  chains  were  replaced 
upon  the  Irishry.  All  Irishmen  were  excluded  from  every  spe^ 
cies  of  office.  It  was  high  treason  to  marry  with  the  Irish 
blood,  and  highly  penal  to  receive  the  Irish  into  religious 
houses.  War  was  waged  also  against  their  Thomas  Moores, 
Samuel  Rogerses,  and  Walter  Scotts,  who  went  about  the 
country  harping  and  singing  against  English  oppression.  No 
such  turbulent  guests  were  to  be  receivecL  The  plan  of  mak- 
ing them  poets  laureate,  or  converting  them  to  loyalty  by  pen- 
sions of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  had  not  then  been 
thought  of.  They  debarred  the  Irish  even  from  the  pleasure  of 
running  away,  and  fixed  them  to  the  soil,  like  Negroes. 
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*  1  have  tlius  selected, '  tays  the  historian  of  Rock,  '  curtorilj  and 
at  random,  a  few  features  of  the  reigns  preceding  the  Reformation, 
in  order  to  show  what  good  use  was  made  of  those  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years,  in  attaching  the  Irish  people  to  their  English  governors  ; 
and  by  what  a  gentle  course  of  alteratives  they  were  prepared  for  the 
inoculation  of  a  new  religion,  which  was  now  about  to  be  attempted 
upon  them  by  the  same  skilful  and  friendly  bands. 

*  Henry  the  Vllth  appears  to  have  been  the  6rst  lAonarch  to  whom 
it  occurred,  that  matters  were  not  mannged  exactly  as  they  ought  in 
this  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  we  Bnd  him— ^with  a  simplicity,  which 
is  still  fresh  and  youthful  among  our  rulers — expressing  his  surprise 
that  **  his  subject  of  this  land  should  be  so  prone  to  faction  and  re- 
bellion, and  that  so  little  advantage  had  been  hitherto  derived  from 
the  acquisitions  of  his  predecessors,  notwithstanding  the  fruitfulness 
and  natural  advantages  of  Ireland. " — Surprising,  indeed,  that  a  po- 
licy, such  as  we  have  been  describing,  should  not  have  converted 
the  whole  country  into  a  perfect  Atalantis  of  happiness — should  not 
have  made  it  like  the  imaginary  island  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  where 
*'  iota  insula  velut  una  Jamilia  est  I — most  stubborn,  truly,  and  un- 
grateful must  that  people  be,  upon  whom,  up  to  the  very  hour  in 
which  I  write,  such  a  long  and  unvarying  course  of  penal  laws,  con- 
fiscations, and  Insurrection  Acts  has  been  tried,  without  making 
them,  in  the  least  degree,  in  love  with  their  rulers ! 

'  Heloisa  tells  her  tutor  Abelard,  that  the  correction  which  he  in- 
flicted upon  her  only  served  to  increase  the  ardour  of  her  affection 
for  him ; — But  bayonets  and  hemp  are  no  such  '*  amoris  stimuli,  " 
— One  more  characteristic  anecdote  of  those  tiroes,  and  I  have 
done.  At  the  battle  of  Knocktow,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
when  that  remarkable  man,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  assisted  by  the  great 
O'Neal  and  other  Irish  chiefs,  gained  a  victory  over  Clanricard  of 
Connaught,  roost  important  to  the  English  Government,  Lord  Gor- 
manstown,  after  the  battle,  in  the  first  insolence  of  success,  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  "  We  have  now  slaughtered  our  enemies, 
but«  to  complete  the  good  deed,  we  must  proceed  yet  further,  and — 
cut  the  throats  of  those  Irish  of  our  own  party  1 "  *  Who  can  won- 
der that  the  Rock  Family  were  active  in  those  times  ?  '     pp.  33 — 35. 

Henry  the  8th  persisted  in  all  these  outrages :  and  aggravat- 
ed them  by  insulting  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  Eng- 
land is  almost  the  only  country  in  the  wbrld  (even  at  pre- 
sent), where  there  is  not  some  favourite  religious  spot,  wnere 
absurd  lies,  little  bits  of  cloth,  feathers,  rusty  nails,  splinters, 
and  other  invaluable  relics,  are  treasured  up,  and  in  defence 
of  which  the  whole  population  are  willing  to  turn  out  and  pe- 
rish as  one  man.  Such  was  the  shrine  ot  St  Kieran,  the  whole 
treasures  of  which  the  satellites  of  that  corpulent  tyrant  turned 
out  into  (he  street,  pillaged  the   sacred  church  of  Clonmac- 

'  *  Leland  gives  this  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  an  Englishman.' 
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noise,  scattered  the  holy  nonesense  of  the  priests  to  the  winds, 
and  burnt  the  real  and  venerable  crosier  of  St  Patrick,  fresh 
from  the  silversmith's  shop,  and  formed  of  the  most  costly  ma- 
terials. Modem  princes  change  the  uniform  of  regiments.  Hen- 
ry changed  the  religion  of  kingdoms ;  and  was  determined  that 
the  belief  of  the  Irish  should  undergo  a  radical  and  Protestaqt 
conversion.  With  what  success  this  attempt  was  made,  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  is  sufficient  evidence. 

^  Be  not  dismayed, '  said  Elizabeth,  on  hearing  that  O'Neal 
meditated  some  designs  against  her  government;  ^  tell  my 
friends,  if  he  arise,  it  will  turn  to  their  advantage — there  mil 
be  estates  for  those  who  want. '  Soon  after  this  prophetic 
speech,  Munster  was  destroyed  by  famine  and  the  sword,  and 
near  600,000  acres  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  distributed 
among  Englishmen.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (the  virtuous  and 

C)d)  butchered  the  garrison  of  Limerick  in  cold  blood,  after 
rd- Deputy  Gray  had  selected  700  to  be  hanged.  There 
were,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  three  invasions  of  Ireland 
by  the  Spaniards,  produced  principally  by  the  absurd  measures 
of  this  Princess  for  the  reformation  of  its  religion.  The  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  in  consequence  of  these  measures,  abandoned  their 
cures,  the  churches  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  people  were  left  with- 
out any  means  of  instruction.  Add  to  these  circumstances  the 
murder  of  M*Mahon,  the  imprisonment  of  M*Toole  •  and 
O'Dogherty,  and  the  kidnapping  of  O'Donnel, — all  truly  Anglo- 
Hibernian  proceedings.  The  execution  of  the  laws  was  ren* 
dered  detestable  and  intolerable  by  the  Queen's  officers  of  jus^ 
tice.  The  spirit  raised  by  these  transactions,  besides  innumer- 
able smaller  insurrections,  gave  rise  to  the  great  wars  of  Des- 
mond and  Hugh  O'Neal;  which,  after  they  had  worn  out  the 
ablest  generals,  discomfited  the  choicest  troops,  exhausted  the 
treasure,  and  embarrassed  the  operations  of  Elizabeth,  were 
terminated  by  the  destruction  of  these  two  ancient  families,  and 
by  the  confiscation  of  more  than  half  the  territorial  surface  of 
the  island.  The  two  last  years  of  O'Neal's  wars  cost  Elizabeth 
140,000/.  per  annum,  tliongh  the  whole  revenue  of  England  at 
that  period  fell  considerably  short  of  500,000/.  Essex,  after  the 
destruction  of  Norris,  led  into  Ireland  an  army  of  above  20,000 
men,  which  was  totally  baffled  and  destroyed  by  Tyrone,  with- 

♦  There  are  not  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  humane  Englishmen 
of  the  present  day  who,  when  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  anger, 
would  think  it  no  great  crime  to  put  to  death  people  whose  names 
begin  with  O,  or  Mac.  The  violent  death  of  Smith,  Green,  or 
Thomson,  would  throw  the  neighbourhood  ihto  convulsions,  and  the 
regular  forms  would  be  adhered  to — but  little  would  be  really  thought 
of  the  death  of  any  body  called  O'Dogherty  or  0*TooIe- 
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in  two  years  of  their  landing.  Such  was  the  importance  of 
Irish  rebellions  two  centuries  before  the  time  in  which  we  live. 
Sir  6.  Carew  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Lugan  Earl— 
Mountjoy  compelled  the  Irish  rebels  to  massacre  each  other. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  3000  men  were  starved  to 
death  in  Tyrone.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  Sir  Richard  Man- 
son,  and  other  commanders,  saw  three  children  feeding  on  the 
flesh  of  their  dead  mother.  Such  were  the  golden  days  of  good 
Queen  Bess ! 

Sthe  rebellions  of  Dogherty  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  six 
em  counties  were  connscated,  amounting  to  500,000  acres. 
In  the  same  manner,  64,000  acres  were  confiscated  in  Athlone. 
The  whole  of  his  confiscations  amount  to  nearly  a  million  acres; 
and  if  Leland  means  plantation  acres,  they  constitute  a  twelfth 
of  the  whole  kingdom  according  to  Newenham,  and  a  tenth  ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  Petty.  The  most  shocking  and  scandalous 
action  in  the  reign  of  James,  was  his  attack  upon  the  whole 
property  of  the  province  of  Connaujght,  which  he  would  have 
effected,  if  he  had  not  been  bought  off  by  a  sum  greater  than  he 
hoped  to  gain  by  his  iniquity,  besides  the  luxury  of  confiscation. 
The  Irish,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  suffered  under  the 
double  evils  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  and  a  religious  persecution* 
Charles  the  First  took  a  bribe  of  120,000/.  from  his  Irish  sub- 
jects, to  grant  them  what  in  those  days  were  called  Graces^  but 
in  these  days  would  be  denominated  the  Elements  of  Jus- 
tice. The  money  was  paid,  but  the  graces  were  never  granted. 
One  of  these  graces  is  curious  enough,  *  That  the  clergy  were 
^  not  to  be  permitted  to  keep  henceforward  any  private  prisons 

*  of  their  own,  but  delinquents  were  to  be  committed  to  the 

•  public  jails.  *  The  idea  of  a  rector,  with  his  own  private  jail 
full  of  dissenters,  is  the  most  ludicrous  piece  of  tyranny  we  ever 
heard  of.  The  troops  in  the  beginning  of  Charles's  reign  were 
supported  by  the  weekly  fines  levied  upon  the  Catholics  for 
non-attendance  upon  established  worship.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  went  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  musketeers,  to  dis- 
perse a  Catholic  congregation  in  Dublin,^-which  object  he  ef- 
fected, after  a  considerable  skirmish  with  the  priests.  *  The 
favourite  object '  (says  Dr  Leland,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and 
dignitary  of  the  Irish  church)  ^  of  the  Irish  Government  and  the 
English  Parliament,  was  the  utter  extermination  of  all  the  Ca- 
tholic inhabitants  of  Ireland. '  The  great  rebellion  took  place 
in  this  reign,  and  Ireland  was  one  scene  of  blood  and  cruelty 
and  confiscation. 

Cromwell  began  his  career  in  Ireland  by  massacring  for  five 
days  the  garrison  of  Drogheda,  to  whom  quarter  had  been  pro- 
mised.    Two  millions  and  an  half  of  acres  were  confiscated* 
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Whole  towns  were  put  up  in  lot?,  and  sold.  The  Catholics  were 
banished  from  three-fourths  of  the  kingdoni,  and  confined  to 
Connaught.  After  a  certain  day,  every  Catholic  found  out  of 
Connaught  was  to  be  punished  with  death.  Fleetwood  com- 
plains peevishly  *  that  the  people  do  not  transjfort  readiti/f* — bui 

*  addsj  *  it  is  doubtless  a  work  in  which  the  Lord  will  appear.* 
Ten  thousand  Irish  were  sent  as  recruits  to  the  Spanish  army. 

*  *  Such  was  CromwelTs  way  of  settling  the  afikirs  of  Ireland — and 
if  a  nation  is  to  be  ruined,  this  method  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any. 
It  is,  at  least,  more  humane  than  the  slow  lingering  process  of  ex- 
clusion, disappointment,  and  degradation^  by  which  their  hearts  are 
worn  out  under  more  specious  forms  of  tyranny  :  and  that  talent  of 
despatch  which  Moliere  attributes  to  one  of  his  physicians,  is  no  or- 
dinary merit  in  a  practitioner  like  Cromwell : — '*  C*est  un  homme 
exp^ditif,  qui  aime  k  dep^her  ses  malades;  et  quand  on  a  a 
mourir,  cela  se  fait  avec  lui  le  plus  vite  du  monde. ''  A  certain 
military  Duke,  who  complains  that  Ireland  is  but  half- conquered, 
would,  no  doubt,  upon  an  emergency,  try  his  hand  in  the  same  line 
of  practice,  and,  like  that  *'  stern  hero,  "  Mirmillo,  in  the  Dispensary, 

'*  While  others  meanly  take  whole  months  to  slay, 
Despatch  the  grateful  patient  in  a  day  I " 

'  Among  other  amiable  enactments  against  the  Catholics  at  thia 
period,  the  price  of  five  pounds  was  set  on  the  head  of  a  Romish 
priest — being  exactly  the  same  sum  offered  by  the  same  legislators 
for  the  head  of  a  wolf.  The  Athenians,  we  are  told,  encouraged 
the  destruction  of  wolves  by  a  similar  reward  (five  drachmas)  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  these  Jieathens  bought  up  the  heads  of  priests 
at  the  same  rate — such  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  being  reserved 
for  times  of  Christianity  and  Protestantism. '     pp.  97-99. 

Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  the  light  in  which  the  Irish 
were  held  by  Cromwell,  than  the  correspondence  with  Henry 
Cromwell  respecting  the  peopling  of  Jamaica  from  Ireland. 
I§ecretary  Thurloe  sends  to  Henry,  the  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland, 
to  inform  him,  that  ^  a  stock  of  Irish  girls  and  Irish  young  men, 

*  are  wanting  for  the  peopling  of  Jamaica.  *  The  answer  of 
Henry  Cromwell  is  as  follows : — ^  Concerning  the  supply  of 

*  young  men,  although  we  must  use  force  in  taking  them  up, 

*  yet  it  being  so  much  Jar  their  own  goody  and  likely  to  be  of  so 

*  great  advantage  to  the  public,  it  is  not  the  least  doubted  but 

*  that  you  may  have  such  a  number  of  them  as  you  may  think 

*  fit  to  make  use  of  on  this  account. ' 

*  I  shall  not  need  repeat  any  thing  respecting  the  girls,  not 

*  doubting  to  answer  your  expectations  to  the  full  in  that;  and 

*  I  think  it  might  be  of  like  advantage  to  your  affairs  there,  and 

*  ours  here,  if  you  should  think  fit  to  send  1500  or  2000  boys 

*  to  the  place  above  mentioned.  fVe  canwell  spare  them ;  SLud  who 
^  kuows  but  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  making  them  English- 
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^  men,  I  mean  rather  Christians.     As  for  the  girls,  I  suppose 

*  you  will  make  provisions  of  clothes,  and  other  accommodations 
«  for  them.'     Upon  this,  Thurloe  informs  Henry  Cromwell, 

<  that  the  Council  have  voted  4000  girls^  and  as  many  boys^  to 

<  go  to  Jamaica.  * 

r^very  Catholic  priest  found  in  Ireland  was  hanged,  and  five 
pounds  paid  to  the  informer. 

*  About  the  years  1652  and  1653/  says  Colonel  Lawrence 
in  his  Interests  oj  Ireland^  ^  the  plague  and  famine  had  so  swept 

away  whole  counties,  that  a  man  might  travel  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  and  not  see  a  living  creature,  either  man  nor  beast,  nor 
bird, — they  being  all  dead,  or  had  quitted  those  desolate  places* 
Our  soldiers  would  tell  stories  of  the  places  where  they  saw 
smoke — it  was  so  rare  to  see  cither  smoke  by  day,  or  fire,  or 
candle  by  night '  In  this  manner  did  the  Irish  live  and  die 
under  Cromwell,  suffering  by  the  sword,  famine,  pestilence,  and 

Cersecution,  beholding  the  confiscation  of  a  kingdom  and  the 
anishment  of  a  race.  *  So  that  there  perished  (says  S.  W. 
^  Petty)  in  the  year  1641,  650,000  human  beings,  whose  blood 
^  somebody  must  atone  for  to  God  and  the  King  I  ! ' 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  four 
millions  and  an  half  of  acres  were  forever  taken  from  the  Irish. 

*  This  country,  *  says  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
1675,  *  has  been  perpetually  rent  and  torn,  since  his  Majesty's 
^  restoration.      I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  better  than  Uie 

<  flinging  the  reward  on  the  death  of  a  deer  among  the  packs  of 

*  hounds — where  every  one  pulls  and  tears  where  he  can,  for 

<  himself. '  All  wool  grown  in  Ireland  was,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, compelled  to  be  sold  to  England ;  and  Irish  cattle  were 
excluded  from  England.  The  English,  however,  were  pleased 
to  accept  30,000  head  of  cattle,  sent  as  a  gift  from  Ireland  to 
the  sufferers  in  the  great  fire  !  and  the  first  day  of  the  Sessions, 
after  this  act  of  munificence,  the  Parliament  passed  fresh  acts 
of  exclusion  against  the  productions  of  that  country. 

*  Among  the  many  anomalous  situations  in  which  the  Irish  have 
been  placed,  by  those  "  marriage  vows,  false  as  dicers*  oaths, "  which 
bind  their  country  to  England,  the  dilemma  in  which  they  found 
themselves  at  the  Revolution  was  not  the  least  perplexing  or  cruel.  * 

^  *  Among  the  persons  most  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  the  two 
opposite  Royal  claims  on  their  allegiance  were  the  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  ;  who,  having  first  prayed  for  King  James  aii 
their  lawful  sovereign,  as  soon  as  William .  was  proclaimed  took  to 
praying  for  him  ;  but  again,  on  the  success  of  the  Jacobite  forces  in 
the  north,  very  prudently  prayed  for  King  James  once  more,  till  th« 
arrival  of  Scbomberg,  when,  as  far  as  his  quarters  reached,  they  re* 
tpmed  to  praying  for  King  William  again. ' 
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If  they  were  loyal  to  the  Ring  ck  jurey  they  were  hanged  by  the 
King  de facto  ;  and,  if  they  escaped  with  life  n'om  the  King  defacto^ 
it  was  but  to  be  plundered  and  proscribed  by  the  King  dejure  after- 
l^ards. 

Hac  gener  atque  socer  coeant  mercede  suorum. — Virgil. 
**  In  a  manner  so  summary,  prompt,  and  high-mettled, 
'Twixt  father  and  son-in-law  matters  were  settled. " 

'<  In  fact,  most  of  the  outlawries  in  Ireland  were  for  treason  com- 
mitted the  very  day  on  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
accepted  the  crown  in  the  Banqueting-house ;  though  the  news  of 
this  event  could  not  possibly  have  reached  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel on  the  same  day,  and  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  King  James,  with 
am  army  to  enforce  obedience,  was  at  that  time  in  actual  possession 
of  the  government,— so  little  was  common  sense  consulted,  or  the 
mere  decency  of  forms  observed  by  that  rapacious  spirit,  which  no- 
thing less  than  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  island  could  satisfy ; 
and  which  having,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  at  the  Restoration, 
despoiled  the  natives  of  no  less  than  ten  millions  six  hundred  and 
thirty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres,  now  added 
to  its  plunder  one  million,  sixty  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  acres  more,  being  the  amount,  altogether,  (according  to  Lord 
Clare's  calculation),  of  the  whole  superficial  contents  of  the  island  ! 

*  Thus  not  only  had  all  Ireland  suffered  confiscation  in  the  course 
pf  this  century,  but  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  had  been  twice 
and  even  thrice  confiscated.  Well  might  Lord  Clare  say,  *^  that  the 
situation  of  the  Irish  nation,  at  the  Revolution,  stands  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  inhabited  world."     pp.  Ill — 113. 

By  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  the  Irish  were  promised  the 
free  exercise  of  their  relimon;  but  from  that  period  till  the 
year  1788,  every  year  produced  some  fresh  penalty  against  that 
religion — some  liberty  was  abridgedi  some  right  impaired,  or 
some  sufTeiing  Increased.  By  acts  in  Kin^  William's  reign, 
they  were  prevented  from  being  solicitors.  No  Catholic  was  al- 
lowed to  marry  a  Protestant ;  and  any  Catholic  who  sent  a  son 
to  Catholic  countries  for  education,  was  to  forfeit  all  his  lands. 
In  the  rei^n  of  Queen  Anne,  any  son  of  a  Catholic  who  chose 
to  turn  Protestant  got  possession  of  the  father's  estate.  Nq 
Papist  was  allowed  to  purchase  freehold  property,  or  to  take  a 
lease  for  more  than  thirty  years.  If  a  Protestant  dies  intestate, 
the  estate  is  to  go  to  the  next  Protestant  heir,  though  all  to  the 
tenth  generation  should  be  Catholic.  In  the  same  manner^  if  a 
Catholic  dies  intestate,  his  estate  is  to  go  to  the  next  Protestant. 
No  Papist  is  to  dwell  in  Limerick  or  Galway.  No  Papist  to 
take  an  annuity  for  life.  The  widow  of  a  Papist  turning  Pro* 
testant  to  have  a  portion  of  the  chattels  of  deceased,  in  spite  of 
any  will.  Every  Papist  teaching  schools  to  be  presented  as  a 
regular  Popish  convict.  Prices  of  catching  Cfatholic  priests 
from  SOs.  to  IO/.9  according  to  rank.    Papists  are  to  answer  all 
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auctions  respecting  other  Papists,  or  to  be  committed  to  ja'd 
for  twelve  months.  No  trust  to  be  undertaken  for  Papbts.  No 
Papist  to  be  on  Grand  Juries.  Some  notion  may  be  formed 
of  the  spirit  of  those  times,  from  an  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, *  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  should  take  into  custody  all 
^  Papists  that  should  presume  to  come  into  the  gallery !  (Com- 
mons' Journal,  vol.  iii.  fol.  976.)  During  this  reign,  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  legislated  as  absolutely  for  Ireland  as  they  do 
now  for  Rutlandshire*— an  evil  not  to  bie  complained  of,  if  they 
bad  done  it  as  justly.  In  the  reign  of  George  L,  the  horses  of 
Papists  were  seized  for  the  militia,  and  rode  by  Protestants; 
towards  which  the  Catholics  paid  double,  and  were  compelled 
to  find  Protestant  substitutes.  They  were  prohibited  from  vot- 
ing at  vestries,  or  being  high  or  petty  constables.  An  act  of 
ibe  English  Parliament  in  this  reign  openis  as  follows : — 
Whereas  attempts  have  been  lately  made  to  shake  ofi*  the 
^  subjection  of  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  these  realms, 
/  be  it  enacted, '  &c.  &c.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  four- 
sixths  of  the  population  were  cut  off  from  the  right  of  voting  at 
elections,  by  the  necessity  under  which  they  were  placed  of 
.taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.     Barristers  and  solicitors  marr 

?ring  Catholics  are  exposed  to  all  the  penalties  of  Catholics, 
ersons  robbed  bv  privateers  during  a  war  with  a  Catho- 
lic State,  are  to  be  indemnified  by  a  levy  on  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  All  marriages  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  annulled.  All  Popish  priests 
celebrating  them  are  to  be  hanged.  <  This  system  (says  Ar- 
thur Young)  ^  has  no  other  tendencv  than  that  of  driving 
'  out  of  the  kingdom  all  the  person^  wealth  of  the  Catho- 
'  lies,  and  extinguishing  their  mdustry  within  it !  and  the  face 
*  of  Uie  country,  every  object  which  presents  itself  to  travellers, 
<  tells  him  how  effectually  this  has  been  done. ' — Youngs  Tour 
in  Irelandy  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Ireland — for  we  are  now  at  our  own 
times :  and  the  only  remaining  question  is,  whether  the  sys- 
tem of  improvement  and  conciliation  began  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  shall  be  pursued,  and  the  remaining  incapacities 
of  the  Catholics  removed,  or  all  these  concessions  be  made  in- 
significant, by  an  adherence  to  that  spirit  of  proscription  t^hich 
they  professed  to  abolish  ?  Looking  to  the  sense  and  reason  of 
the  thing,  and  to  the  ordinary  working  of  humanity  and  iustice, 
when  assisted,  as  they  are  here,  by  sel&interest  and  worldly  poli- 
cv,  it  might  seem  absurd  to  doubt  of  the  result.  But  looking  to 
tne  facts  and  the  persons  by  which  we  are  now  surrounded,  we  are 
constrained  to  say,  that  we  greatly  fear  that  these  incapacities 
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never  wtUbe  remored,  till  they  are  removed  by  Ifear.  What  else, 
indeed,  can  we  expect  when  we  see  them  opposed  by  such  enlight- 
ened men  as  Mr  reel — feintly  assisted  by  men  of  such  admirable 
genius  as  Mr  Canning, — when  Royal  Dukcs  consider  it  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  memory  of  their  father,  to  continue  this  miser- 
able system  of  bigotry  and  exclusion — when  men  act  igno- 
ininloii3(}  and  contemptibly  on  this  question  who  do  so  on  no 
other  Question, — when  almost  the  only  persons  zealously  oppos- 
ed to  this  general  baseness  and  fatuity  are  o  few  Whigs  and  Re- 
viewers, or  here  and  there  a  virtuous  poet  like  Mr  Moore  ?  We 
repeat  again,  that  the  measure  never  will  be  effected  but  by  fear. 
In  the  midst  of  one  of  our  just  and  necessary  wars,  the  Irish 
Catholics  will  compel  this  country  to  grant  them  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  at  present  require,  or  even  contemplate.  We 
regret  most  severely  the  protraction  of  the  disease, — and  the 
danger  of  the  remedy ; — but  in  this  way  it  is  that  human  affairs 
are  carried  on  ! 

We  are  sorry  we  have  nothing  for  which  to  praise  Adminis- 
tration on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  question — but,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  that  they  have  been  very  zealous  and  active  in 
detecting  fiscal  abuses  in  Ireland,  in  improving  mercantile  re- 
gulations, and  in  detecting  Irish  jobs.  The  commission  on 
which  Mr  Wallace  presided,  has  been  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible utility,  and  does  infinite  credit  to  the  Government.  The 
name  of  Mr  Wallace,  in  any  commission,  has  now  become  a 
pledge  to  the  public,  th^t  there  is  a  real  intention  to  investi- 
gate and  correct  abuse.  He  stands  in  the  singular  predica- 
xnent  of  being  equally  trusted  bv  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  It 
is  a  new  era  m  Government,  when  such  men  are  called  into 
action :  And,  if  there  were  not  proclaimed  and  fatal  limits  to 
that  ministerial  liberality — which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  we  welcome 
without  a  grudge,  and  praise  without  a  sneer — we  might  yet 
hope  that|  tor  the  sake  of  mere  consistency,  they  might  be  led 
to  falsify  our  forebodings.  But  alas  !  there  are  motives  more  im- 
mediate, and  therefore  irresistible, — and  the  time  is  not  yet  come, 
when  it  will  be  believed  easier  to  govern  Ireland  by  the  love  of 
the  many  than  by  the  power  of  the  few — when  the  paltry  and  dan- 
gerous machinery  of  bigotted  faction  and  prostituted  patronage 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  vessel  of  the  State  be  propelled 
by  the  natural  current  of  popular  interests  and  the  oreath  of 
popular  applause.  In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  gracing  our  conclusion  with  the  following  beau- 
tiful passage,  in  which  the  author  alludes  to  the  hopes  that 
were  raised  at  another  great  era  of  partial  concession  and  liber- 
ality— that  of  the  revolution  of  1782, — when  also,  b^iefits  were 
cenifiirrcd  which  proved  abortive,  because  they  were  incomplete 
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i— and  balm  poured  into  the  wound,  where  the  envenomed 
shaft  was  yet  left  to  rankle. 

*  And  here> '  sajrs  the  gallant  Captain  Rock, — '  as  the  free  cpn- 
feMiOD  of  weaknesses  constitutes  the  chief  charm  and  use  of  hiogra« 
phy— I  will  candidly  own  that  the  dawn  of  proi^perity  and  concord, 
winch  I  now  savr  breaking  over  the  fortunes  of  my  country,  so  daz- 
zled and  deceived  my  youthful  eyes,  and  so  unsettled  every  heredi- 
tary notipn  of  what  I  owed  to  my  name  and  family,  that — shall  I 
confess  it  ? — I  even  hailed  with  pleasure  the  prospects  of  peace  and 
freedom  that  seemed  opening  around  roe ;  nay,  was  ready,  in  the 
boyish  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  to  sacrifice  all  my  own  persooal 
interest  in  all  future  riots  and  rebellions,  to  the  one  bright,  seducing 
object  of  my  country's  liberty  and  repose. 

'  When  I  contemplated  such  a  man  as  the  venerable  Charlemont, 
whose  nobility  was  to  the  people  like  a  fort  over  a  valley — elevated 
above  them  solely  for  their  defence ;  who  introduced  the  polish  of 
the  courtier  into  the  camp  of  the  freeman,  and  served  his  country 
with  all  that  pure,  Platonic  devotion,  which  a  true  knight  in  the 
times  of  chivalry  proffered  to  his  mistress ; — when  I  listened  to  the 
eloquence  of  Grattan,  the  very  music  of  Freedom — her  first,  fresh 
matin  song,  after  a  long  night  of  slavery,  degradation  and  sorrow ; — 
when  I  saw  the  bright  ofterings  which  he  brought  to  the  shrine  of 
his  country, — wisdom,  genius,  courage,  and  patience,  invigorated  and 
embellished  by  all  those  sociid  and  domestic  virtues,  without  which 
the  loftiest  talents  stand  isolated  in  the  moral  waste  around  them^ 
like  the  pillars  of  Palmyra  towering  in  a  wilderness  I — when  I  reflect- 
ed on  all  this,  it  not  only  disheartened  me  for  the  mission  of  discord 
which  I  had  undertaken,  but  made  me  secretly  hope  that  it  might  be 
rendered  unnecessary;  and  that  a  country,  which  could  produce 
such  men  and  achieve  such  a  revolution,  might  yet — in  spite  of  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  Government  and  my  family — take  her  rank  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  and  be  happy  ! 

'  My  father,  however,  who  saw  the  momentary  dazzle  by  which 
I  was  affected,  soon  drew  me  out  of  this  false  light  of  hope  in 
which  I  lay  basking,  and  set  the  truth  before  me  in  a  way  but 
too  convincing  and  ominous.  '*  Be  not  deceived,  boy,  "  he  would 
ifty»  "  by  the  fallacious  appearances  before  you.  Eminently  great 
and  good  as  b  the  man  to  whom  Ireland  owes  this  short  era  of  glo- 
ry, our  work,  believe  me,  will  last  longer  than  his.  We  have  a 
Power  on  our  side  that  ^  will  not  willingly  let  us  die ;  *  and,  long 
after  Grattan  shall  have  disappeared  from  earth, — like  that  arrow 
shot  into  the  clouds  by  Alcestes — effecting  nothing,  but  leaving  a 
long  train  of  light  behind  him,  the  Family  of  the  Rocks  will  conti- 
nue to  flourish  in  all  their  native  glory,  upheld  by  the  ever-watchful 
care  of  the  Legislature,  and  fostered  by  that '  nursing-mother  of  Li- 
berty, the  Church, " 
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Abt*  VIII.  1.  Letters  on  the  Evils  of  Impressment^  with  the  Out' 
line  of  a  Plan  for  doing  them  away ;  on  which  depends  the 
Weaiihf  Prosperity^  and  Consequence  of  Great  Britain*  By 
Thomas  Urquhart.    London,  1816. 

2*  Basis  of  a  Flan  for  Manning  the  Navy  at  the  Commencement 
of  a  JVar^  S^c.     By  the  Same.     London,  1821. 

3.  Jmpre$sment :  An  Attempt  to  praoe  why  it  should,  and  ham  it 
could^  be  Abolished*  By  Lieutenant  R.  Standish  Halt, 
R.  N. 

4.  Suggestions  for  the  Abolition  of  tin  Present  System  cf  Impress* 
ment  in  the  Naval  Service*  By  Captain  Marrtatt,  R.  N* 
London,  1822. 

5.  Cursoty  Suggestions  on  Naval  Subjects ;  with  the  Outline  of  a 
Plan  for  raising  Seamen  for  His  Majestjfs  Fleets  in  a  future 
War  J  by  Ballot*    London,  1822. 

Tt  would  be  absurd,  we  think,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  say  one 
■*•  word  on  the  manifest  cruelty  and  injustice  of  our  practice 
of  Impressment, — since  nobody,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  denies 
that  it  is  in  itself  most  cruel  and  unjust, — or  seeks  to  defend  it 
on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  necessity.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves,  therefore,  almost  entirely  to  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  inquire  whether,  in  reality,  it  be  necessary  or  not.  Its 
legality,  at  least  in  so  far  as  depends  on  ancient  usage  and  judi- 
cial recognition,  we  do  not  presume  to  question, — and  suppose 
we  need  not  give  ourselves  much  trouole  about  a  rhetorical 
statement,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  with  some  success 
in  the  late  debates  in  Parliament,  viz.  of  the  many  accomplished 
and  distinguished  officers,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  the  ser- 
vice by  this  rough  and  compulsory  channel.  Many  a  kidnapped 
youth  has  become  a  wealthy  planter,  in  former  days,  in  Virginia ; 
and  Ali  Bey,  and  many  other  Mameluke  leaders,  were  bought 
as  slaves  to  recruit  the  troops  over  whom  they  ultimately  rose 
to  command.  Nobod  v,  however,  thinks  of  maintaining,  on  the 
force  of  these  examples,  that  kidnapping  is  the  best  wav  of 
breeding  respectable  colonists,  or  the  slave  market  the  oest 
supply  tor  an  army.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  argument  but  that 
of  necessity,  on  which  the  controversy  can  be  for  a  moment 
maintained, — though,  to  exhaust  that,  will  be  found  to  require 
more  exact  inquiries  into  facts,  than  loyal  declaimers  or  simple 
readers  are  aware  of. 

The  subject  unluckily  is  one  on  which  the  Government  is 

particularly  anxious  to  repress  all  discussion — ^and  deadly  perils; 

are  accordingly  predicted  from  every  attempt  to  approach  it. 

Yet  there  is  no  one  topic  so  frequently  discussed  ki  conversa*- 
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tion;  and  every  now  and  then  a  pamphlet  conies  forth,  with* 
the  old  pathetic  denunciations,  or  the  old  peremptory  justifica- 
tion of  Ae  practice.  We  cannot  say,  indeed,  that  they  gene- 
rally draw  much  attention.  People  do  not  expect  to  nnd  any 
thing  new  in  them ;  and  besides,  in  time  of  war  it  is  thought 
impossible  to  venture  on  any  novelty,  and  in  peace,  that  there 
is  nothing  to  complain  of.  We  have  five  little  works,  however, 
cm  the  subject  now  before  us ;  and  being  ourselves  of  opinion 
Uiat  a  time  of  peace,  when  there  is  no  Press  wanted,  and  no 
discontent  to  be  roused  into  mutiny,  is  the  proper  season  for 
making  such  prospective  arrangements,  for  tne  supply  of  sea- 
men, as  may  be  thought  practicable,  we  are  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity,  by  the  appearance  of  so  many  simultaneous  pub- 
lications, to  make  some  suggestions  on  the  subject. 

We  need  not,  however,  detain  our  readers  very  long  with 
miy  account  of  the  di£Perent  pamphlets  that  are  mentioned  in 
the  tide.  Mr  Urquhart's  and  Lieutenant  Hal/s  contain  no- 
thing very  tangible ;  and  tend  rather,  by  the  obscurity  of  their 
style,  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  impressment  is  a  necessary 
evil.  To  Captain  Marryatt  we  are  indebted  for  several  impor- 
tant details  as  to  the  number  of  landsmen  usually  serving  on 
board  our  ships  of  war,  and  the  proportion  of  seamen  indispen- 
sable for  each  ship  in  the  naval  service.  He  also  proposes  a  plan 
for  the  abolition  of  impressment,  which  is,  however,  the  same 
thing,  under  another  name,  though  somewhat  mitigated,  by  li- 
miting the  period  of  service.  He  has  become  sensible,  we  have 
been  informed,  of  this  incongruity,  and  has  withdrawn  his 
pamphlet  from  circulation.  We  mention  it,  therefore,  not  to 
criticise  it,  but  because  we  have  made  use  of  some  of  the  valu- 
able information  which  it  contains.  The  author  of  Cursory  Sug^ 
gestions  *  has  been  nearly  eight-and-twenty  years  in  his  Majes- 

*  ty's  service,  and  nearly  eleven  in  the  command  of  some  vessel 

*  of  war ;  few  men,  *  he  therefore  supposes,  *  have  had  better 
f  opportunities  to  form  correct  opinions  as  to  the  subjects  he 
<  writes  upon ;  and  he  has  once  before  drawn  up  a  summary 
f  view  of  the  subject  of  impressment. '  He  defends  some  kind 
of  coercion  as  necessary  to  procure  men  for  our  fleet;  and  as 
he  thus  puts  the  question  on  its  true  basis,  and  proceeds  to  sup- 
port his  view  by  more  detailed  arguments  and  assertions,  than 
are  commonly  reported  to  on  that  side  of  the  question,  we  think 
we  cannot  introduce  the  subject  better  than  by  an  examination 
of  his  facts  and  reasonings. 

He  begins  by  laying  it  down  as  an  axiom,  ^  that  During  peace, 
f  this  country  will  never  possess  a  greater  number  of  5ea/ra^  than 
f  will  be  able  to  procure  employment  in  his  Majesty's  ships  and 
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*  Yessels,  and  in  the  ships  and  vessels  employed  in  the  mercan- 

*  tile  service. '  Now,  in  the  very  outset,  we  would  ask,  what 
there  is  to  prevent  the  country  pensioning,  if  it  be  necessary, 
without  employing,  seamen,  as  well  as  sea-officers  ?  If  the  State 
chose  to  keep  20,000  or  40,000  seamen  idle  on  shore  during 
peace,  as  well  as  6000  officers,  why  could  not  that  be  accom- 
plished? Whatever  may  be  the  gallant  Captain's  nauti- 
cal experience,  his  reading,  we  are  afraid,  is  not  extensive,  if 
he  is  ignorant  that  several  plans  have  been  suggested  for  pro- 
viding men  for  the  fleet,  the  principle  of  which  is,  ^  that  able- 

*  bodied  youths,  tradesmen,  artificers  and  others,  shall  be  brought 
y  up  and  fitted  for  the  sea  service,  and  allowed  a  small  sum  per 

*  annum  even  when  they  stay  at  home,  for  every  year  they  have 

*  been  at  sea. '  *  The  fact  also  is,  that,  since  the  peace,  and  at  pre- 
sent probably  the  number  is  not  much  diminished,  thirty-Pwo 
thousand  seamen  have  actitally  been  pensioned  by  Government^  matn^ 
of  whom  are  not  employed  either  in  the  King's  or  the  merchants* 
service.  The  Captain's  proposition,  therefore,  does  not  correctly 
state  either  what  must  generally  be,  or  what  at  present  is. 

Being  convinced,  however,  of  ii^  truth,  he  goes  on   to  say, 

*  It  necessarily  follows,  that  if  a  war  were  to  break  out,  there 

*  would  be  a  much  greater  demand  for  sailors  than  the  country 

*  could  supply. ' — *  That  as  Government  has  not  the  power  to 
'  ^^  ^'%^  '^oges^  and  as  no  substitute  has  ever  been  found  to 
<  compete  with  this  most  powerful  of  all  arguments,  in  inducing 

*  the  sailor  to  volunteer  for  the  navy  in  preference  to  the  mer- 
'  cantile  service,  it  follows,  that  the  only  means  Government 

*  can  have  recourse  to  for  manninir  the  fleet  must  be  coercive. '— 

*  The  rate  of  seamen's  wages, '  he  further  says,  ^  is  a  point  aU 

*  most  immaterial  to  merchants^  provided  (which  is  quite  im- 
possible) the  ^  whole  mercantile  interest  have  to  pay  in  the 
'  same  proportion. '  But  no  individual  merchant  or  shipowner 
is  of  the  Captain's  opinion ;  for  they  ail  try  to  get  seamen  for  as 
little  money  as  possible,  never  giving  one  farthing  higher  wages 


*  See,  among  others,  Sir  William  Petty 's  Political  Arithmetic— 
In  King  William's  reign,  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for  a  register  of 
80,000  eeamen,  for  the  constant  and  regular  supply  of  the  King's 
fleet,  with  great  privileges  to  the  registered  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  imposing  heavy  penalties,  in  the  event  of  their  non-appearance, 
when  called  for.  This  registry  was  abolished,  not  because  it  did  not 
answer  its  end,  but  because  it  was  considered  as  a  badge  of  slavery 
by  a  statute  of  9th  Anne,  cap.  21.  Surely,  however,  it  was  infinitely 
leu  like  slavery  than  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  imprestmant. 
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than  circumstances  oblige  them  to  give.  And  though  we  cer-* 
tainly  have  no  desire  to  encourage  any  wasteful  expendi- 
ture on  the  part  of  Government,  it  is  as  absurd  to  say  thai 
they  have  not  the  means  of  offering  higher  wages  to  sail- 
ors, as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  abolition  of  the  oppres- 
sion and  misery  attending  impressment,  would  not  be  a  fult 
compensation  for  any  increased  expense  the  country  might  be 
put  to  in  effecting  so  desirable  an  object 

Great  mistakes,  however,  have  been  made  by  the  apologists 
of  coercion,  respecting  the  additional  number  of  seamen  that 
would  be  actually  required  at  the  breaking  out  of  war ;  and  as 
the  whole  practice  of  impressment  has  reference  to  this  one 
point,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the  first  instance,  to  elucidate 
It.  The  author  of  <  Cursory  Suggestions '  gives  it  at  double 
the  whole  number  employed  in  the  King's  and  merchants'  ser- 
vice during  peace.  Even  this,  greatly  exaggerated  as  it  is,  seems 
to  have  been  an  after-thought ;  for  in  the  text,  treble  the  num- 
ber is  stated  as  a  moderate  calculation,  while  double  is  given 
as  a  correction  in  the  Errata.  Mr  Urquhart  states  it  at  be« 
tween  90,000  and  110,000  seamen,  and  Captain  Marryatt  at 
110,000.  But  the  truth  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  this 
number  beforehand,  since  it  plainly  depends  on  the  number  of 
seainen  employed  during  peace,  and  on  the  naval  force  of  our 
antagonist.  Our  establishment,  at  present,  is  17,000  seamen 
and  8000  msrines;  and  the  additional  number  requisite  in  the 
event  of  war,  would  obviously  be  different,  according  as  our 
opponent  was  France,  Russia,  Spain,  the  United  States,  or 
any  two,  or  all  of  them.  During  the  late  war,  we  had 
atone  period  11-5,187  seamen  and  marines  in  the  navy;  but 
we  were  then  contending  against  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  not  like- 
ly again  to  occur;  and  it  is  therefore  improper  to  assume^ 
with  all  these  authors,  that  130,000  men — the  average  num- 
ber employed  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war — will  be 
at  all  times  indispensable  to  render  our  navy  efficient.  Naval 
officers,  anxious  for  employment,  and  Ministers,  greedy  of  in- 
fluence and  patronage,  will  never  admit  that  any  number  of 
seamen  short  of  what  the  country  can  possibly  raise  and  main- 
tain, is  sufficient.  Accordingly,  during  the  late  war,  when 
our  victorious  fleet  had  almost  swept  the  ocean  of  every  op- 
ponent, no  effort  was  made  to  reduce  our  unnecessarily  large 
naval  establishment.  Our  victories  seemed  of  little  advan- 
tage, except  to  the  gallant  admirals  who  gained  peerages,  and 
the  numerous  body  of  officers  whom  the  country,  in  the  over- 
flowings of  its  gratitude,  delighted  to  honour  and  reward.     After 
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the  battle  of  Traral/rnr,  when  all  foar  of  invasion  was  over,— • 
vrhen  our  enemies  had  nothing  at  sea  but  a  few  straggling  fri- 
gates, the  samci  and  even  a  larger  naval  force  was  kept  up  than 
when  the  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  were  undimi- 
nished, and  our  naval  superiority  far  from  being  fully  assured. 
Those  who  have  a  strong  interest  in  keeping  up  a  large  fleet,  cer- 
tainly are  not  the  best  persons  to  decide  what  number  of  seamen 
may  be  requisite ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  for  the  public  interest,  only 
such  a  number  should  at  any  time  be  employed  as  is  sufficient 
to  protect  our  trade,  our  foreign  possessions,  and  our  native 
shores.  The  force  necessary  for  these  purposes,  we  repeat, 
must  always  depend  on  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  enemy  we 
have  to  contend  with,  and  must  be  decided  by  the  Legislature 
at  the  moment  of  commencing  war.  But,  judging  by  the  num- 
ber of  seamen  required  at  the  beginning  of  last  war,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  smallest  number  stated  by  either  of  the 
authors  before  us  is  much  too  large. 

During  the  peace,  and  immediately  prior  to  1793,  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  naw  was  25,000.  At  the  same  period  the 
merchant  service,  according  to  Macpherson,  Annals  of  Com- 
merce, employed  118,952  seamen.  Before  the  war  actually 
broke  out,  25,000  additional  men  were  voted  by  Parliament ; 
and  85,000  men,  including  12,115  marines,  were  granted  for 
1794.  For  1795,  the  grant  was  100,000,  including  15,000  ma- 
rines; and  in  17979  the  number  was  increased  to  120,000,  in- 
cluding 20,000  marines.  Thus  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  instead  of  double  the  number  of  all  the  mai  (143,452)  emr 
ployed  in  the  King's  and  merchants'  service  during  the  peace,  on- 
ly 60,000  were  thought  requisite  by  Parliament,  or  not  near  one 
half.  Even  after  the  war  had  continued  four  years,  the  number 
of  men  was  only  increased  to  95,000,  or  not  above  two- thirds 
of  that  whole  which,  according  to  the  Captain's  statement,  re- 
quired to  be  immediately  doubled.  He,  indeed,  supposes  that 
a  number  of  additional  hands  would  be  wanted  in  the  merchant 
service.  But,  from  the  check  ^hich  various  branches  of  com- 
merce must  receive  at  the  breaking  out  of  war,  and  the  stop 
put  to  all  trade  with  the  enemy,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  number  will  not  be  wanted  for 
the  merchants'  service.  In  so  far,  however,  as  impressment 
is  concerned,  we  have  only  to  attend  to  the  number  necessary 
for  the  navy.  If  merchants  fit  out  privateers,  or  if  more  hands 
lare  required  to  navigate  their  ships,  it  is  very  material  to  keep 
in  mind,  that  they  procure  them,  as  all  other  employers  obtain 
workmen,  by  the  offer  of  higher  wages. 

But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  recollect^  that  the  number  of 
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men  given  above  as  belonging  to  the  merchant-service,  does  not 
include  fishermen,  lightermen,  watermen,  and  several  other 
classes  of  half  seamen,  employed  in  small  craft  as  coast- 
ers, and  on  our  rivers  and  ci'eeks.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
60,000  addititional  men  required  were  not  all  sea^men;  8,115 
were  marmes  or  soldiers.  Of  the  remaining  51,885,  one  fourth 
also  might  bc^  according  to  the  Admiralty  regulations^  landsmen 
and  boys :  and  from  Captain  Marryatt's  estimates  it  appears,  that 
a  full  third  of  the  crews  of  all  his  Majesty* s  ships  consisted^  to-' 
wards  the  dose  of  the  war,  of  these  descriptions  of  persons. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  very  few  ships,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  had  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  crew, 
what  are  called  regular  bred  seamen ;  and  we  believe  that  not 
twenty  of  his  Majesty's  ships  had  at  any  period  of  the  war 
so  large  a  proportion  as  two  thirds.  Further,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  officers  were  included  in  the  number  of  men 
voted ;  and  the  whole  of  these  actually  employed,  may,  at  a 
low  estimate,  be  taken  at  4000.  Assuming,  however,  to  be 
quite  within  bounds,  that  only  one  fourth,  or  12,971  of  the 
51,885  men  voted  were  landsmen  and  boys,  and  taking  the 
officers  at  4000,  we  find,  that  in  fact  only  84,914  seamen  were 
required  for  the  fleet  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
17y3.  At  that  period  France  had  a  more  powerful  navy  than 
at  present,  and  French  sailors  were  then  fearless  and  enthu- 
siastic. The  navies  of  Spain  and  Holland  have,  since,  dwin- 
dled into  insignificance ;  and  though  those  of  Russia  and  the 
United  States  are  increasing,  neither  of  them  is  3^et  so  formidable 
as  that  of  France  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  wan 
Our  fleet  was  at  that  period  also  more  than  adequate  to  all 
purposes  of  protection  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  for  large 
squadrons  were  very  unprofitably  employed  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  and  in  various  other  places, 
conquering  islands  and  colonies. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  case,  therefore,  we  think  we  may  safe- 
ly assume,  that  a  fleet,  equal  to  that  fitted  out  at  the  beginning 
of  last  war,  is  likely,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  fully 
as  large  a  naval  force  as  we  shall  need  at  the  commencement 
of  another  war.  At  present,  however,  we  have  only  17,00Q 
seamen  employed  in  the  King's  ships,  while,  prior  to  1793,  we 
had  21,000;  consequently,  to  equip  as  large  a  fleet  as  in  1794, 
sapposing  the  same  proportion  of  marines  to  be  employed,  and 
one  fourth  only  of  the  additional  men  required  to  be  landmen 
and  boys,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  38,914  seamen.  Now^ 
supposing  this  or  any  greater  number  of  seamen  to  be,  as 
they  certainly  are^  in   the   merchant  service,   i!ie   important 
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question  is^  Can  we  afford  to  offer  them  Mich  high  wages  m  to 
induce  them  to  enter  the  King's  service?  Every  man  of  com- 
mon humanity,  who  balances  the  capabilities  of  the  country 
with  the  alternative  in  question,  will  instantly  answer  this  ques« 
tion  in  the  afiirmative.  The  Government,  however,  has  hither- 
to always  decided,  and  is  still  disposed,  we  are  afraid,  to  decide 
otherwise;  and  some  authors,  like  the  gallant  Captain,  justify 
its  decision.  We  must  entreat  our  readers,  therefore,  to  at- 
tend to  the  grounds  of  this  iustification. 

The  leading  and  conclusive  fact  upon  this  part  of  the  quesr 
tion  is,  that  Government,  during  war,  has  not  only  always  re- 
fused to  give  its  seamen  wages,  in  any  way  equivalent  to  what 
they  can  then  earn  in  the  merchant  service,  but  has  not  even 
offered  them  such  as  they  were  actually  receiving  in  that  ser- 
vice before  war  broke  out.  The  ordinary  wages  in  the  navy> 
now  and  during  war,  are  from  1/.  Is.  to  1/.  15s.  per  montli. 
But  the  ordinary  wages  in  the  merchant  service,  during  peace, 
and  when  there  is  no  such  extraordinary  dem.ind  for  seamen 
as  war  necessarily  produces,  cannot  now  be  stated  lower  than 
2/.  2s.  But  during  last  war,  that  rate  rose  to  4/.,  5/.,  and  6/. 
That  our  Government  could  not,  in  such  circumstances,  man 
its  navy  by  volunteers,  at  the  rate  of  1/  7s.  per  month,  must  in- 
deed be  pretty  apparent ;  and  yet  it  would  by  no  means  follow, 
that  it  could  only  be  manned  by  impressment  The  plea  is 
Necessity — that  men  coidd  not  be  got  without  it, —  and  that,  in 
spite  of  flourishing  advertisements  and  active  crimps,  scarcely 
any  were  found  to  enter  voluntarily.  We  can  well  believe  it. 
Why  should  they  enter  a  service  where  only  half  price  is  offerr 
ed  for  their  labour  ?  or  can  anything  be  more  preposterous  than 
for  Government  to  go  into  a  market,  and,  finding  no  supply  can 
be  got  under  the  market  price,  immediately  to  seize  on  the  com- 
modity by  force,  throw  down  half  its  value  in  return,  and  justify 
the  proceeding  on  the  score  of  necessity  E 

1  his,  in  fact,  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  question ;  and  it  is 
truly  impossible  to  put  it  qn  any  other  foundation.  We  admit, 
at  the  same  time,  tliat  if  it  had  actually  been  necessary  to  outr 
bid,  or  even  to  equal  the  enormous  wages  which  seamen  drew 
in  the  merchant  service  in  the  later  years  of  the  late  war,  the 
burden  on  Government  would  have  been  very  oppressive.  But 
the  truth  is,  as  we  hope  immediately  to  show,  that  this  prodigi- 
ous rise  of  wages  was  occasioned  almost  entirely  by  the  effects  of 
this  very  practice  of  imptessment,  in  driving  our  seamen  abroad, 
and  into  hiding,  when  their  services  were  most  wanted, — and 
that  in  reality,  and  on  the  whole,  the  country  might  purchase 
5 
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the  free  servicelB  of  the  seamen  at  a  less  expense  than  it  now 
costs  to  impress  them. 

The  opinion  delivered  by  the  Captain  evidently  rests  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  high  rate  of  seamen's  wages,  during 
the  late  war,  was  the  natural  rate  at  such  a  period,  and 
was  solely  occasioned  by  the  war  demand  for  seamen.  But 
the  term  of  apprenticeship  at  sea  is  seldom  more  than  five 
years  for  very  young  lads,  and  generally  it  is  not  above  three 
Tears.  An  intelligent  youtii  may  become  a  very  good  sai- 
lor in  less  time  even  than  this;  and,  if  healthy  and  active,  may 
perform  many  of  the  duties  of  one  from  the  moment  of  go- 
ing on  board.  The  additional  demand  for  seapien  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  war  occasioning  a  certain  rise  in  their  wages,  landmen  and 
yoaihs  should,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  go  from  other 
employments,  and  supply  our  ships,  both  men  of  war  and  mer- 
chant men,  with  the  proper  number  of  hands,  diough  they 
might  not  all  possess  the  requisite  proportion  of  seamen.  But  the 
demand  for  more  seamen  was  also  met,  during  the  late  war,  by 
the  great  number  of  foreigners  who  were  employed,  soon  after 
k«  oommencement,  both  in  the  King's  and  the  merchant  service ; 
that  particular  provision  of  the  Navigation  act,  which  forbids 
taking  them  in  the  latter,  having  been,  as  usual  in  time  of  war» 
suspended  by  the  Legislature  in  1793.  In  no  other  trade  or 
occupation  was  there  any  similar  influx  of  foreigners ;  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  amounted  at  one  time  to 
one  eighth  of  all  the  men  employed  in  the  navy,  and  to  one  third 
of  all  those  in  the  merchant  service.  In  the  remarks  prefixed 
to  the  late  census  by  Mr  Rickman,  the  number  of  foreign  sea-* 
men  serving  on  board  our  ships  is  stated  at  100,000,  which 
would  be  a  full  third  of  the  whole.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  war  at  any  time  created  a  demand  for  100,000  sea- 
men more  than  we  had  during  peace;  and  this  being  supplied 
by  foreigners,  not  in  general  requiring  such  high  money  wages 
as  the  English,  there  ought  to  have  been  only  a  very  tem- 
porary, if  any,  rise  in  the  rate  of  seamen's  wages.  In  fact,  how* 
ever,  their  wages  rose  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  conti- 
nued rising,  or  very  high,  till  it  was  brought  to  a  close.  Before 
1793,  their  wages  out  of  the  port  of  London  varied  from  1/.  58* 
to  1/.  15s.  per  man  per  month.  Immediately  after  war  was 
declared,  they  rose  to  S/.  15s.,  and  continued  at  this  rate  till 
towards  1800,  when  they  rose  to  4/.  4s.  Towards  1803-1804, 
they  rose  to  5/.  5s.,  and  were,  in  some  instances,  as  high  on  the 
homeward  voyage,  in  running  ships,  or  ships  sailing  without 
convoy,  as  61.  6^  per  month ;  and  they  continued  at  this  h\A 
rate  till  the  end  of  the  war.    Thus,  after  the  fleet  was  fuUy 
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manned)  and  when  there  could  be  no  demand  for  any-large 
increase  in  the  number  of  men,  the  seamen's  wages  continued 
to  rise,  and  remamed  permanently  higher  than  tney  were  first 
carried  by  the  influence  of  the  sudden  demand  occasioned  by 
war. 

Now  if  this  advance  had  been  caused  by  the  mere  demand  for 
seamen,  independent  of  the  violence  used  to  obtain  them,  a  simi- 
lar advance  must  have  taken  place  in  the  wages  of  the  artificers 
who  prepared  the  increased  number  of  ships  required,  and  for 
whose  service  there  must  have  been  a  proportionably  great  de- 
mand. To  equip  fleets,  shipwrights  and  sailmakers  are  as  ne« 
cessary  as  sailors.  Both  these  classes  of  workmen,  however^ 
generally  perform  task- work,  and,  being  paid  proportionably 
to  the  labour  and  skill  required,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
with  precision  what  they  actually  gain.  There  is,  however,  in 
both  trades  a  settled  ,rate  of  wages ; — and  this  rate  was  not  in* 
creased  by  the  war.  Thus,  before  1793,  the  rate  of  shipwrights' 
wages  at  London  was  3s.  6d.  per  day  in  winter,  and  in  summer, 
when  working  what  is  called  day  and  quarter,  or  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  o'clock  at  night,  4s.  i^d. 
This  rate  continued  unaltered  till  1804,  when,  after  a  cow5/V/^r-? 
able  disturbance^  it  was  raised  to  5s.  a  day  through  the  year, 
no  day  and  quarter  work  being  allowed.  By  working  task- 
work, for  which,  however,  only  the  best  workmen  are  taken, 
they  might  sometimes  gain  nearly  double  the  rate  of  the  daily 
pay.  Thus,  when  the  greatest  momentary  demand  existed  for 
their  labour,  these  workmen  got  but  a  trifling  addition  to  their 
pay,  while  the  rate  of  the  seamen's  wages  was  fully  trebled 
for  several  years,  and  in  many  instances  quadrupled.  The 
rise  in  the  rate  of  shipwrights'  wages  also  was  occasioned 
principally  by  the  general  rise  of  prices,  and  scarcely  at  all 
by  the  increased  demand  derived  from  the  war.  The  general 
rise  of  prices,  however,  is  at  all  times  of  little  consequence  to 
the  seaman,  because  food  and  lodging  are  provided  for  him  by 
his  employers.  Before  I7J>3,  the  average  rate  of  sailmakers' 
wages  was  2Js.  per  week;  towards  1797,  they  rose  to  24s.,  sub- 
sequently to  27s. ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  war  to  30s.,  at 
which  rate  they  now  remain,  though  in  general  the  men  do  not 
obtain  full  employment.  It  is  peculiar  then  to  the  seamen,  that 
their  wages  rise  at  the  breaking  out  of  war,  and  continue  high  as 
long  as  war  Insts ;  and  this  rise,  whether  compared  to  the  sum 
they  receive  both  before  and  after  the  war,  or  to  the  wages  of 
olher  labourers,  can  only  be  caused  by  that  impressment  to 
v^hich  they,  and  they  only,  are  exposed. 
.  That  this  species  of  coercion  must  be  met  on  the  part  of  thQ 
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merchants,  by  the  offer  of  hicher  wages,  is  evident  from  its  own 
nature.  Sir  Matthew  Decker  long  ago  said,  *  The  Grand 
\  Seignior  cannot  do  a  more  absolute  act,  than  to  order  a  man  to 

*  be  dragged  away  from  his  family,  and  against  his  will  run  his 
<  head  before  the  mouth  of  a  qannon;  and  if  such  acts  were  frequent 

*  in  Turkey  upon  any  one  set  of  useful  men,  would  it  not  drive 

*  them  a*miy  to  other  countries^  and  thin  their  numbers  yearljfy  and 

*  would  not  the  remainingfew  double  or  treble  their  wages  ? 

• — WHICH  IS  the  case  WITH  OUR  SAILORS  IN  TIME  OF  WAR,  tO 

^  the  great  detriment  of  our  trade  and  manufactures.'  When  Sir 
Matthew  wrote,  the  United  States  of  America  were  British  co- 
lonies, and  could  neither  employ  nor  protect  our  seamen.  The 
effects  of  impressment,  both  in  driving  them  away  and  increase 
ing  their  wages,  will  now  be  doubly  pernicious ;  for  America  of- 
fers them  certain  employment  and  a  safe  asylum.  The  gallant 
Captain  whose  opinions  we  are  combating  also  states,  <  If  Go- 

*  vernment,  from  necessity,  proceed  to  use  coercive  meamreSf  the 

*  merchant  will  also  offer  higher  wages  and  greater  advantages 

*  thaii heretofore,  in  much  the  same  ratio  with  which  the  measures 

*  of  goTemmcnt  are  enforced. '  Thus  he  also  sees,  that  the  high 
rate  of  seamen's  wages  during  war  is  the  effect  of  impressments 
As  the  capability  of  the  country  to  purchase  their  services  will 
become  more  evident  as  this  fact  is  better  established,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  what  influence  the  dangers  peculiar  to  the  na- 
val service^  and  the  waste  of  life  occasioned  by  battle  and  ship- 
wreck, have  on  wages.  W9  hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  satisfy 
the  reader,  that  no  reason  can  be  discovered  in  this  influence^ 
why  our  population  should  avoid  the  naval  service. 

Except  impressment,  sailors  on  board  merchant  vessels  are 
exposed  to  very  few  more  dangers  when  the  country  is  engaged 
in  hostilities,  than  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  peace.  Some  trifle 
must  be  allowed  for  the  probability  of  being  captured,  and 
losing  their  emoluments,  while  they  are  consigned  to  a  dun- 
geon in  a  foreign  country :  But  merchant  vessels  do  not  in  ge- 
neral make  resistance ;  and  on  board  them  consequently,  sail- 
ors run  no  more  risk  during  war  of  being  knocked  on  the 
head,  or  of  losing  a  leg,  than  during  peace.  The  war,  there- 
fore, of  itself,  does  not. cause  wages  to  rise  in  them.  In  priva- 
teers, and  vessels  carrying  letters  of  marque,  where  the  men  are 
exposed  to  the  chances  of  battle,  the  increased  danger  is  found 
to  be  adequately  compensated  by  a  probability  of  obtaining 
prize-money;  and  wages^  in  point  of  Jact,  are  never  higher 
on  board  them^  than  on  board  ordinary  merchant  vessels.  They 
being  only  fitted  out  during  war,  when  wages,  owing  to  impress- 
jinent,  are  exorbitantly  high,  people  serving  on  board  them  are 

L  2 
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always  well  paid.  W&at  they  receive,  therefore,  forms  no  cri- 
terion forjudging  either  of  the  natural  rate  of  seamen's  wages, 
or  of  the  sum  it  might  be  necessarj'  to  give  for  the  voluntary  ser- 
vice of  seamen  in  the  King's  ships. 

The  efFocts  of  impressment  in  raising  the  wages  of  seamen,' 
do  not,  however,  terminate  with  the  war,  but  operate  even 
during  peace.  Six  months  rarely  pass  without  rumours  being 
circulated  tliat  press-warrants  arc  to  be  issued ;  the  fear  of 
which  has,  in  some  measure,  the  same  effect  as  if  they  were  ac- 
tually issued.  Wc  have  known  several  instances  during  peace, 
of  young  men  whose  only  reason  for  not  going  to  sea,  or 
for  retiirning  to  their  friends  and  engaging  in  otner  employ- 
ments, after  beginning  their  career  as  sailors,  was  the  fear 
of  impressment.  *  Respectable  young  men,  *  says  Mr  Ur- 
quhart,  whose  experience  as  a  shipmaster  and  shipowner  for 
several  years  is  on  this  point  of  some  authority,  *  will  rot  now 

*  enter  into  the  sea  service,  from  fear  of  beiijg  impressed,  and 

*  having  their  hopes  blasted  through  life. '  The  wages  of  sea- 
men in  merchant  vessels,  during  peace,  are  therefore  some- 
what higher  on  account  of  impressment  than  they  otherwise 
would  be. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  wages  of  seamen  out  of 
the  port  of  London,  were  from  1/.  5s.  to  1/.  159.  per  month, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  17i>3.  At  present, 
thejtare  from  2/.  to  2/.  5s.  The  average,  therefore,  between 
last  peace  and  the  present,  is  1/.  >^s.  3d.  per  man  per  months 
Seamen,  we  are  informed,  can  at  present  be  had  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  11  dollars;  or,  assuming  the  dollar  to  b6 
equal  to  4s.  3d.,  at  2/.  6s.  9d.per  month,  this  being,  in  fact,  the 
average  of  seamen's  wages  throughout  the  Union.  Taking  in- 
to consideration  the  fact  that  articles  of  clothing,  the  chief  ne- 
cessaries the  sailor  has  to  purchase, —  food  aiid  lodging  being 
found  him  when  employed, — are  dearer  in  America  than  in 
Britain,  it  would  appear  that  the  wages  of  seamen  are  not  higher 
there  than  here.  Two  guineas  a  month,  therefore,  may  be 
taken  as  the  general  average  rate  of  seamen's  wages.  If  we 
add  to  tins  two  pounds  Sterling  per  month,  the  estimated  ex- 
pense of  victualling  each  seaman  in  the  navy,  we  may  take  the 
whole  pay  of  seamen,  compared  with  the  pay  of  other  la- 
bourers, at  4/.  3s.  per  month  of  28  days,  or  very  nearly  Ss.  per 
day.  Now,  this  sum  is  considerably  less  than  the  wages  of 
shipwrights  and  sailmakers;  and  we  believe  it  may  even  be  ta- 
ken as  less  than  the  average  wages  of  skilled  artisans  In  Great 
Britain,  which  is  generally  staled  at  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  day.  The 
average  rate  of  wages,  therefore,  in  merchant  vesseb,.  even  en- 
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hanced  as  it  is  by  impressment)  is  not,  during  peace,  higher  than 
the  rate  of  wages  in  other  employments.  It  is  also  somewhat 
curious  to  observe,  that  while  the  rate  of  wages  for  all  other  arti* 
sans  is  considerably  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Britain, 
the  rate  of  seamen  s  wages  is  not  higher.  During  the  war  even« 
the  rate  of  seamen's  wages  in  that  country  followed^  at  a  distance^ 
the  fluctuations  of  the  rate  in  this.  In  the  United  States,  when 
our  merchants  were  giving  five  guineas,  sailors  could  be  had 
for  20  dollars.  Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  seamen  trans- 
port themselves  from  one  country  to  another  where  they  are  bet- 
ter paid  for  their  labour,  their  wages  are  likely  to  be  more  on  a 
i>ar,  in  different  and  distant  countries,  than  tne  wages  of  other 
abourers.  Owing  also  to  the  peculiar  practice  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  remarks,  the  wages  of  seamen  will  always  be 
very  nearly  on  a  level  in  America  and  in  Britain ;  rather  lower, 

Eerhaps,  m  the  latter  country,  during  peace,  and  considerably 
igher,  as  in  fact  we  find  them,  during  war. 
There  are  several  occupations  on  tne  water,  as  those  of  fisher- 
men, pilots,  boatmen,  &c.  in  which  men  are  more  exposed  to 
danger  and  hardships,  than  seamen  on  board  merchant  ves- 
sels. .But  although  the  pecuniary  rewards  in  these  occupa- 
tions are  not  great,  there  is  never  any  want  of  men.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Foreign  Trade,  which  sat  in  1822,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  boatmen  of  the  Southern  coast  of  England,  were  so 
numerous  that  they  were  in  great  distress  for  want  of  em- 
ployment. The  wages  of  these  classes  of  sea- faring  men  de- 
pend on  casualties,  and  therefore  cannot  be  estimated ;  but  their 
mode  of  living  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  not,  on  the 
whole,  much  better  paid  than  seamen  in  the  merchant  service. 
Jt  is  also  a  general  fact,  that  no  country,  qualified  by  nature  to 
carry  on  trade  by  sea,  and  engage  in  fisheries,  has  ever  been 
checked  in  its  career  of  industry  oy  a  want  of  men,  ready,  for  a 
comparatively  small  remuneration,  to  encounter  all  the  dangers 
of  the  ocean.  Our  own  history  supplies  numerous  examples 
of  sailors  growing  riotous  for  want  of  employment;  but  none  of 
offers  of  employment  which  nobody  was  ready  to  embrace.  Tha 
celebrated  Navigation  Act  was  originally  passed  because  our 
ships  were  lying  idle,  and  our  sailors  out  of  employment.  The 
frequent  change  of  scene  which  is  a  sailor's  lot,  and  his  al- 
ternate privations  and  enjoyments,  make  his  both  a  pleas* 
ing  and  a  healthy  occup.ition.  It  is  moreover  spirit-stirring, 
and  not  dull  and  deadening.  Tike  throwing  a  shuttle  or 
twisting  a  cotton  thread.  When  these  circumstances  are 
added  to  the  facts  we  have  stated,  our  readers,  we  trust, 
vill  be  satisficdi  that  the  supposed  hardships  of  a  sailor's  lib 
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have  little  or  no  influence  on  his  wages,  and  none  in  pre- 
venting any  proportion  of  our  population,  which  can  find  em- 
ployment and  pay  at  sea,  from  voluntarily  becoming  seamen. 

But  all  the  dangers  proper  to  sea-going,  independent  of  those 
which  arise  from  fighting,  are  as  great  and  alarming  on  board 
merchants',  as  on  board  the  King's  ships, — on  board  small  and 
heavily-laden  coasters,  navigating  amidst  rocks  and  shoals,  as 
on  board  the  magnificent  castles  which  float  with  such  ease  and 
majesty  over  the  deep  blue  sea.  Nay,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  the  King's  ships  being  equipped  for  fighting,  which 
requires  more  hands  than  are  necessary  for  the  mere  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel  as  a  sailing  machine, — from  there  being  on 
board  of  them  proper  persons  to  attend  to  the  different  depart- 
ments; and  also,  from  the  superior  manner  in  which  his  Majes- 
ty's ships  are  provided  with  cordage,  spars,  &c.  no  expense  be- 
ing spared  as  to  the  materials,  however  niggardly  and  avaricious 
the  Government  may  be  as  to  paying  the  seamen, — there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  dangers  and  nardships  incident  to  sea-going^ 
as  well  as  the  labour  required  from  the  men,  are  in  fact  muca' 
less  in  the  King's,  than  in  merchant  vessels. 

But  the  danger  and  horror  of  battle,  say  some  of  the  advo^ 
cates  for  cruelty,  terrify  men  from  serving  their  country  at  sea ; 
and  can  only  be  efiectually  counteracted  by  the  violence  of  im- 
pressment, the  gentle  castigation  of  the  cat-o'- nine-tails,  and 
degrading  our  ships  by  making  them  gaols  for  felons.  This, 
however,  is  absurd,  as  well  as  insulting.  Courage  is  one  of 
the  most  common  qualities  of  human  nature;  and  the  love  of 
enterprise  and  prize-money — the  hope  of  distinction,  or  national 
rivalry — have  always  been  found  to  make  the  perils  of  war  ra- 
ther a  recommendation  than  otherwise  to  the  profession.  Not 
to  dwell,  however,  on  disputable  matters,  we  shall  state  some 
facts  to  show,  that  very  scanty  rewards  are  sufficient  to  induce 
men  voluntarily  to  brave  the  dangers  of  naval  warfare. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  class  of  vessels  which  procures' 
seamen  with  greater  facility  than  privateers,  although,  on  board 
them,  the  men  are  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  battle,  without 
at  all  times  possessing  that  surgical  aid  which  can  do  so  much 
to  heal  and  relieve  the  pain  oiwounds.  They  also  hold  out  no 
prospect  of  that  permanent  provision  for  the  seamen  if  disabled, 
which  is  always  bestowed  on  those  who  are  wounded  in  the 
national  service.  Of  the  facility  with  which  this  class  of  ves- 
sels procures  men,  we  shall  quote  one  memorable  example, 
•  The /rflf//£T5  of  Liverpool,  '  says  Mr  Chalmers,  ♦  *  alone  fitted 
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*  out,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  France,  between  the 

*  26th  of  July  1778  and  the  17th  of  April  in  the  following  year, 

*  one  hundred  and  twenty  privateers,  each  armed  with  from  10 
<  to  30  guns,  but  mostly  with  from  14  to  20.     From  an  accQ* 

*  rate  list,  containing  the  name  and  appointment  of  each  vessel, 

*  it  appears,  that  these  privateers  measured  30,787  tons^'  car- 
^  ried  1986  guns,  and  (1754  men. '  In  less  than  eight  months, 
therefore,  the  merchants  of  one  only  of  the  ports  of  this  em- 
pire were  able  to  collect  and  send  to  sea  a  number  of  fighting 
men  equal  to  the  seventh  part  of  the  whole  additional  number 
of  men  required  within  one  year  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  1793.  At  this  time,  too,  there  was  a  war  demand  for 
men  in  the  King's  ships,  and  the  merchant  ships  from  the  same 
port  were  as  numerous  as  usual }  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  voluntary  enlistment  is  quite  sufficient  to  procure  men 
for  fighting  ships.  At  the  very  moment  we  are  writing,  the 
newspapers  of  almost  every  day  contain  accounts  of  vessels  cap- 
tured by  pirates,  or  by  men  who  have  scarcely  one  chance  more 
of  making  prize*-money  than  the  men  who  serve  on  board  le- 
galized privateers  and  men-of-war;  and  yet  they  freely  encounter 
all  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  of  war,  and,  in  addition,  all  the 
ignominy  of  crime,  and  all  the  chances  of  dying  by  the  Jiand 
of  the  public  executioner.  They  are  outlaws,  we  know ;  but 
they  have  partly  become  so  from  a  love  of  that  brisk  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  dangers  which  less  enterprising  mortals  imar 
gine  are  sufficient  to  deter  oar  hardy  countrymen  from  volunr 
tarily  entering  on  board  our  glory-covered  navy. 

Neither  do  the  men-of-war  ever  want  ()fftcers^  though  expos- 
ed as  much  as  the  men  to  all  the  dangers  of  battle  and  of  the 
lea*  During  the  greater  part  of  last  war,  our  ships  were 
crowded  witn  volunteer  officers ;  and  the  Admiralty  was  in  a 
manner  besieged  by  those  who,  having  already  tasted  both  the 
bitters  and  the  sweets  of  the  service,  were  anxious  to  be  again 
employed.  The  pay  of  naval  officers  is  not,  however,  so  great  as 
to  tempt  men  from  civil  occupations.  Prize-money  and  pensions 
may  sometimes  enable  them  to  pass  the  evening  of  their  lives  in 
opulence;  but,  in  most  cases,  the  greatest  economy  only  preserver 
them  from  want  and  distress.  The  average  of  their  regular 
emoluments  indeed  places  them  above  the  level  of  the  upper  ser* 
vants  of  their  brethren  who  have  engaged  in  commerce,  or  dcr 
Toted  themselves  to  the  liberal  professions.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  smallnessof  their  wages,  more  men  can  always  be  obtained 
for  officers  than  the  country  can  employ.  The  present  num- 
ber of  officers  amounts  to  about  10,000  ;  and  of  these  there  are 
llbout  2^00,  including  onl^  Admirals,  Captains,  and  Licut^ 
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nantSy  more  than  *we7'e  ever  employed  at  any  one  period  qf  the 
ivar,  or  than  can  ever  be  employed. 

There  is  one  particular  class  of  officers  to  which  we  shall  stiil 
further  advert,  because  their  conduct,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment towards  them,  illustrates  all  the  principles  we  wish  to 
see  acted  on  with  regard  to  the  seamen.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  the  late  war,  there  was  a  great  want  of  well-educated 
Medical  men  in  the  navy.  The  barbarous  manner  in  which 
the  sick  and  wounded  were  treated,  was  long  assigned  as  one 
cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  service,  and  was  in  fact  made 
a  specific  ground  of  complaint  by  the  sailors  in  the  mutiny  of 
1797.  Fortunately,  the  r^nk  in  society,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  medical  profession,  secured  for  its  members  that  degree 
of  protection  from  the  Government  which,  judging  by  its  con- 
duct towards  the  seamen,  would  not  have  been  accorded  to 
them  as  men.  Notwithstanding  the  great  want  of  surgeons, 
the  Admiralty  never  thougt^t  of  impressing  them.  It  advertised 
its  wants,  and  offered  a  suitable  remuneration.  Several  measures 
were  gradually  introduced  to  add  respectability  to  the  situation 
of  ship^s  surgeon,  till,  in  1805,  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy 
had  a  rank  assigned  them,  with  salaries,  not  large,  if  compared  to 
their  expensive  education,  but  very  handsome,  according  to  the 
general  scale  for  remunerating  officers  in  the  navy.  By  this  they 
were  secured  from  insult,  and  ensured  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
In  a  short  time,  a  stream  of  medical  men,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  almost  forced  away  the  Transport  Board.  It  was  no 
longer  a  question  which  University  should  send  some  of  its 
starveling  students  for  ship- doctors,  or  what  apothecary  should 
^plect  this  mode  of  providing  for  a  riotous  apprentice,  but 
to  which  of  the  numerous  respectable  candidates  the  vncanl 
situation  of  assistant- surgeon  should  be  given.  This  example  is 
particularly  instructive;  because  there  is  no  class  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  navy  who  suffer  more  than  medical  men,  from  the 
inconveniences  of  the  sea  and  the  unpleasantnesses  of  discipline* 
They  are  in  general  well-educated  and  indulgently  brought  up, 
and,  having  reached  the  age  of  manhood  before  tncy  go  to  sea» 
are  considerably  annoyed  by  the  mode  of  living,  which  passes 
unheeded  by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  from  their 
infancy.  In  this  case,  the  Government  wanted  a  particular 
class  of  officers,  just  as  it  wants  seamen ;  it  held  forth  encourage- 
ment for  them  to  come  forward,  and  more  came  than  could  be 
employed. — It  is  incumbent  on  the  advocates  of  impressment  to 
show,  why,  if  we  acted  on  the  same  principle  towards  the  sea- 
inen,  similar  results  would  not  be  produced. 

Though  unwilling  to  tire  our  readers  bv  too  many  detail% 
yie  must  still  quote  another  illustration  of  the  princinle  we  afe 
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endeevouring  to  establish.  The  Marines  are  exposed  to  the 
same  hardships,  dangers  and  privations,  as  the  seamen,  bcin]i^ 
fed  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  on  board  ship,  and  having 
DO  more  privileges  than  the  seamen,  except  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  them*  Yet  the  pay  of  the  marines  is  from  17s. 
5d.  to  \L  2s.  Id.  per  month,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
their  service;  while  the  veriest  landsman,  wearing  a  bluejacket, 
receives,  without  any  deduction,  1/.  Is.  from  the  moment  of  go- 
ing on  board.  They  have  therefore  no  advantages  whatever 
over  the  seamen  but  those  of  limited  service  and  occasional  re- 
laxation on  shore,  both  of  which  could  be  easily  extended  to 
volunteer  seamen;  and  yet  this  corps  was  always  able,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  diiSculty,  to  obtain  plenty  of  men.  It  not  only  sup- 
plied the  increased  number  of  ships  with  the  full  complement  of 
marines,  but  that  complement  was  increased.  In  1793,  the 
proportion  of  marines  to  the  whole  number  of  men  voted,  was 
12,1 15  out  of  85,000,  or  one-seventh  ;  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  the  proportion  was  generally  81,400  out  of  1 30,000,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  one-fifth  ;  and  great  as  was  this  increase,  in 
1813  the  marine  corps  had  more  than  5000  supernumeraries. 
Since  peace,  the  marine  corps  has  not  been  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  seamen ;  and  they  now  amount  to  more  than 
one  third  of  the  whole. 

It  would  appear  also,  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
marines  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  that  the  waste  of  life  oc- 
casioned by  battle  and  shipwreck  had  little  or  no  influence  on 
their  wages :  and  there  is  obviously  no  reason  why  it  should 
hare  any  greater  influence  on  the  wages  of  seamen.  We  are 
able  however  to  state,  pretty  coiTectly,  the  probable  waste  of  life 
jn  the  naval  service ;  and  it  will  be  found  so  little  beyond  the 
average  mortality  in  other  trades  and  professions,  as  not  to  be 
worth  consideration.  From  the  accurate  sick-lists,  and  other 
accounts  of  the  crews,  which  are  kept  on  board  men-of-war,  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain  (he  state  of  the  crews  as  to  sickness  and  the 
number  of  deaths ;  and  it  appears,  that  the  average  mortality 
of  the  navy  during  three  years  of  the  late  war  was  1  in  30.29. 
More  than  a  half  of  this  number  died  of  disease,  and  the 
rest  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  various  accidents,  including  bat- 
tles, shipwrecks,  upsetting  of  boats,  &c.  to  which  sailors  are 
liable.  We  are  informed,  that  in  several  of  the  trades  of  the 
metropolis,  the  members  of  which,  like  the  sailors,  are  between  the 
•ages  of  16  and  60,  the  average  mortality  is  greater  than  among 
seamen;  showing  that,  with  all  the  accidents  to  which  they 
are  liable,  the  chances  of  life  are  in  their  favour.  The  follow- 
ing Table  shows,  at  one  view,  the  number  of  killed  and  wound- 
^4  iQ  th«  five  grpat  aayal  victories  of  the  late  war,  which  anni- 
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hilated  the  o{)|30sing  fleets  of  nil  Europe.  The  accounts  are 
taken  from  Mr  James's  Naval  History,  and  difier  a  little  from 
the  accounts  published  at  the  time  in  the  Gazettes;  but  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  more  correct.  They  maHe  the  number  of  kill- 
ed and  wounded  greater  than  the  Gazette  accounts;  and  we 
therefore  have  no  motives  for  our  preference,  but  the  conviction 
of  their  greater  accuracy. 


Date  of  the 
Naval  Victory. 

Name  of  the  Admiral 

who  commanded  the 

Fleet. 

On  board 
the  Fleet. 

Number  of  Men 
KiUed.     Wounded. 

June   Ist,    1794. 
Feb.  14th,  1797. 
Oct.  11th,  1797. 
Aug.  l8t,    1798. 
Oct.  2 1st,  1805. 

Lord  Howe. 
Earl  St  Vincent. 
Lord  Duncan. 
Lord  Nelsou. 
Lord  Nelson. 

17,241 
9,900 
8,221 
7,401 

18,725 

290 
73 
203 
218 
449 

858 
227 
622 
678 
1241 

Totals 

61,488 

1233 

3626 

Total  k 

illed  and  w< 

)unded 

4859   . 

If  we  compare  these  accounts  with  the  numbers  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  land  battles,  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  risks  of  na- 
val warfare  are  not  very  great.  The  single  battle  of  Talavera, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  cost  the  country  more  men  than 
all  these  naval  victories.  Withoi^t  including  the  missing,  the  num- 
ber of  killed  and  wounded  was  4,714,  being  only  145  less  than 
the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  all  the  naval  battles.     The 

f)roportion  of  the  killed  to  the  wounded  was  somewhat  greater 
n  the  naval  victories,  than  in  the  indecisive  land-battle ;  in  the 
former  there  being  1,233  killed,  while  in  the  latter  there  were 
only  801.  There  were  only  18,500  men  at  Talavera,  however, 
while  in  the  naval  actions  there  were  at  least  60,000,  making  the 
proportion  of  killed  in  the  land  battles,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  engaged,  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  na- 
val victories.  This  makes  the  statement  prooable,  though  we 
know  not  on  what  authority  it  rests,  that  the  comparative  loss 
of  life  during  the  late  war,  was  three  times  greater  in  the  army 
than  in  the  navy. 

Having  by  these  remarks  cleared  away  some  supposed  difficuU 
ties,  and  shown  that  there  are  no  circumstances  naturally  and 
necessarily  connected  with  sea* going  which  should  cause  sailors 
to  receive  much  higher  wages  than  other  labourers,  and  none 
necessarily  connected  with  the  naval  service  which  should  ob*- 
lige  Government  to  give  higher  wages  than  sailors  receive  in 
picrLlmnt  ves^^els  during  peace,  we  shall  proceed  to  compare  th$ 
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e^^pense  of  hiring  their  voluntary  service  with  the  cost  of  ini» 
pressing  them. 

Sailors  being  only  labourers  of  a  particular  class,  unless  a  ge- 
neral rise  should  take  place  in  the  rate  of  wages,  2/.  2s.  per  man 
per  month  in  addition  to  their  food,  being  about  the  average 
wages  of  artisans,  and  rather  more  than  the  average  of  their 
wages  between  last  peace  and  the  present,  will  be  quite  sufficient 
to  Buy  their  voluntary  services.  At  present,  including  petty 
oificers,  who  are  taken  from  the  seamen,  the  average  rate 
of  wages  in  the  King's  service  is  about  1/.  8s.  The  number 
of  seamen  required  at  the  commencement  of  war  being  tnkcn  at 
SS,9i4,  making,  with  the  17,000  men  now  employed,  55,914, 
their  wages,  at  2/.  2s.  per  man  per  month,  will  amount  to 
1,526,452/.  per  year.  But  the  wages  of  the  same  number  of 
men,  at  present,  amount  to  1,017,634/.  It  must,  however,  be 
recollected,  that  the  sum  wc  have  stated  would  buy  the  services 
of  able  seamen,  while,  in  the  estimate  of  present  wages,  a  great 
number  of  ordinary  seamen  are  included.  In  fact,  therefore,  so 
large  a  sum  would  not  be  necessary ;  but  supposing  it  should, 
the  difference  is  only  508,818/.  per  year.  We  admit  that  this 
is  a  very  considerable  sum  :  But,  in  the  first  place,  if  it  be  no 
iQore  than  the  fair  price  of  the  services  it  is  intended  to  purchase, 
with  what  pretence  of  justice  can  it  be  withheld  ?— or  can  any 
thing  be  more  monstrous  than  for  a  rich  and  lavish  Govern- 
ment like  ours,  to  use  the  most  cruel  violence  and  oppression ;  to 
compel  its  best  and  bravest  servants  to  work  for  it,  for  less  than, 
but  for  its  interference,  they  could  obtain  from  private  employ- 
ers? After  all,  the  sum  we  have  mentioned  is  not  double  the  a* 
mount  of  what  is  annually  bestowed,  both  in  years  of  war  and 
peace,  on  officers  who  cannot  possibly  be  employed, — while  the 
sum  required  for  the  seamen  is  only  during  years  of  war.  Not 
\o  be  sUnted  in  our  concessions,  wc  shall  admit,  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war,  merchants  would  offer  somewhat  higher 
wages  than  Government,  and  that  the  latter  might,  in  conse- 
quence, find  it  necessary  to  increase  its  offers, — we  will  even  ad- 
mit that  4/.  per  month  might,  for  the  moment,  be  demanded ; 
but  this  sum  is  so  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  earnings  of 
boatmen,  lightermen,  and  other  maritime  labourers  and  arti- 
sans, that  it  could  only  be  the  fault  of  Government  if  they  did 
not  soon  crowd  to  our  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships,  and  sink 
the  wages  on  board  of  them  to  the  average  level.  Admitting, 
therefore,  that  a  somewhat  larger  sum  than  1,526,452/.  would 
be  required  for  the  first  year  of  war,  and  even  supposing  it  to  be 
wholly  an  additional  charge,  can  it  be  put  in  competition  with 
lill  the  moral  and  social  evils,  and,  we  must  also  add,  the  c;^ 
p^ns0,  of  impressment  ? 
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The  last  consideration  alone,  we  think,  is  decisive  of  the 
if^hole  question — as  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  the  nation  pays  a  great  deal  roorci  in  money  alone,  to 
say  nothing  oF  feelings  and  character,  for  the  system  of  im- 
pressment than  many  times  the  additional  wages  by  which  its 
necessity  might  be  avoided.  And,  in  the^'^  place,  if  it  be  clear^ 
as  we  trust  it  now  is,  that  the  high  rate  of  wages  in  the  mer- 
chant service  during  war,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  practice  of 
impressment,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  way  alone  a  far  greater 
burden  is  laid  on  the  country  than  the  additional  wages  for 
which  we  are  contending.  It  is  obvious  enough,  that  all  the 
sums  the  merchants  are  thus  obliged  to  pay,  must  ultimately  be 
paid  by  the  country  at  large,  in  the  advanced  price  of  their 
commodities.  Now,  the  number  of  men  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  seamen  in  our  fleets. — 
But  the  rise  which  impressment  occasions  in  their  wages  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  from  3/.  to  4/.  per  month, — whereas  the  addition 
which  we  propose  in  the  King's  ships,  is  only  from  12s.  to  15s. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  necessity  of  the  greater  rise 
could  be  avoided  by  conceding  the  smaller,  the  country  at  large 
would  save  three  or  four  times  the  amount  thus  justly  and  pro- 
Qtably  advanced  by  the  Government* 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  establii^hmcnt  for  im- 
pressing and  securing  the  men  must  cost  a  considerable  sum.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war,  according  to  *  Steels*  Lists^  *  the  number  of  sta- 
tions where  we  had  press-gangs  varied  from  45  at  the  commence- 
ment, to  34  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  at  these  different  stations 
there  were  employed  from  18  to  25  Captains,  and  from  47  to 
59  Lieutenants,  with  a  number  of  men  amounting  on  an  ave- 
rage to  not  less  than  20  at  each  station.  Here  then  we  had  at 
least  1000  men,  or  as  many  as  would  man  a  first-rate,  employed, 
not  to  contend  against  the  national  foes,  but  to  impress  our  own 
people  !  We  have  calculated  the  expense  of  this  machinery  for 
capturing  our  seamen,  and  are  quite  certain  that  it  amounted 
lo  very  little  short  of  100,000/.  a  year.  Lieutenant  Tomlin^on  * 
states,  that  3000  persons  were  employed  in  the  impress  service, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  176,280/.,  during  the  war  of  175G ;  who,  it 
would  appear  from  his  statements,  did  not  procure  a  much  greater 
number  of  men  than  they  themselves  amounted  to.  He  acids,  that 
there  were  2250  men  employed  on  board  guardships,  <  consi- 
dered in  no  other  light  than  as  reservoirs  Tor  impressed  men,  * 
and  that  they  cost  156,000/,  per  annum.     At  the  same  time, 

there  were  40  tenders  employed  to  convey  the  impressed   men 

^-^»— ^^^^-^^— ^— — ^— ^^^— ^— ^— — — ^— ^^^^-^^^— ^-^^— ^— — — ^— ^— — — ^—  » 

*  Author  of  a  pamphlet  published  iu  8to.  iu  1774. 
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from  the  spots  where  they  were  seized  to  the  ships  in  which  they 
were  to  serve;  and  the  same  intelligent  officer  estimates  their 
expense  at  20,280/,  per  year.  Durinrr  the  late  war,  instead  of 
three  guard-ships  which  Lieutenant  Tomlinson  mentions,  there 
were  never  less  than  five  line-of-battle  ships,  and  sometimes 
eight,  one  50  gun  ship,  three  frigates,  and  five  sloops,  cmploy- 
ca  for  the  purpose  of  securing  impressed  men.  In  all  other  em- 
ployments, too,  workmen  find  their  way  to  the  spots  where  their 
services  are  requisite ;  and  our  seamen  find  their  own  way  to 
America.  The  expense,  therefore,  of  convey  ing  impressed  seamen 
to  the  King's  ships,  is  entirely  occasioned  by  the  impress  system* 
During  the  late  war,  the  number  of  men  employed  on  board 
guard-ships  and  tenders  amounted  at  the  very  lowest  to  1500, 
who,  together  with  the  vessels,  calculating  by  the  •  Naval  Es- 
timates'  for  1800,  must  have  cost  the  country  at  least  157,085/. 
per  year. 

But  the  expense  of  this  system  of  constraint  is  not  limited  by 
the  cost  of  the  machinery  for  seizing  and  securing  impressed 
men  in  the  first  instance.  There  must  be,  it  is  obvious,  and 
there  are,  bodies  of  men  on  board  ships,  to  retain  impres- 
sed men  in  obedience,  and  prevent  them  carrying  off  the 
ships.  Would  any  man  stay  a  single  hour  in  a  ship  to  which 
he  has  been  carried  by  force  like  a  slave, — in  which  he  has 
the  sweepings  of  our  gaols  for  his  companions, — where  his 
pay  is  only  the  third  part  of  the  sum  he  could  earn  if  he  were 
at  liberty, — and  where  he  is  subjected  to  a  system  of  flog- 
ging that  is  scarcely  surpassed,  except  that  it  is  carried  into 
execution  under  the  formalities  of  law,  by  the  whippings 
to  which  the  West  Indian  slave  is  exposed  ? — would  any  im- 
pressed man,  we  ask,  stay  on  board  our  ships  a  single  hour, 
if  he  were  not  retained  by  others  ?  Now,  those  who  enforce 
this  system  of  coercion  and  constraint  on  board  ship,  are, 
first  and  chiefly,  the  armed  oflicers,  and  afterwards,  under  their 
direction,  the  armed  soldiers  or  marines.  We  know  that  both 
these  classes  of  men  are  useful  to  contend  against  an  enemy,—- 
that  they  both  fight  and  keep  impressed  men  in  awe, — that  they 
are  both  heroes  and  gaolers ;  but,  in  this  latter  character,  they 
are  prodigiously  expensive  to  the  country. 

The  number  of  Captains  and  Lieutenants  actually  em-ployed  on 
board  our  ships,  is  not  too  great  probably  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
service;  but  the  number  of  midshipmen  greatly  surpasses  all 
useful  bounds.  The  principal  employment  of  these  young  gen- 
tlemen is  to  look  after  the  seamen.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
after  their  youth  has  been  wasted  in  this  unpleasant  service,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  country  to  provide  for  them,  which  is 
done  by  promoting  tbem>  though  there  is  no  room  for  them  in 
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actiml  employment,  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenants,  Captains,  and 
Admirals*  We  estimate,  that  the  annual  expense  to  the  coun- 
try, for  half-pay  to  the  sujierjluous  oiXicer^  of  these  four  classes, 
iH  324>,486/.  per  year ;  and  admitting  that  half  of  this  is  caused 
by  Parliamentary  influence,  we  shall  have  1 62,243/.  as  an  an- 
nual charge,  occasioned  by  iinpres$me7it,  for  superfluous  oflSccrs. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  Marines,  we  conceive  it  to  be 
quite  plain,  that  more  than  one  half  of  them  are  retained  and 
paid  for,  chiefly,  if  not  altogeiher,  for  the  sake  of  the  coercion 
they  exercise  over  the  discontented,  because  impressed,  seamen* 
If  they  were  intended  chiefly  to  be  disembarked  on  an  enemy's 
coast,  or  to  form  a  flying  camp,  or  to  be  employed  as  skilful 
marksmen,  they  would  be  trained  to  ihose  purposes,  and  only 
sent  on  board  ships  in  active  service.  The  reverse  is  however 
the  fact.  They  are  embarked  in  a  still  greater  proportion  on 
board  guard-ships,  which  never  go  to  sea,  than  on  board  sea-going 
ships ;  they  are  rarely  practised  in  the  hazardous  undeitaking  of 
disembarking  in  haste  with  cannon  and  stores,  so  as  to  form  a  fly<^ 
ing  army ;  and  they  are  as  rarely  good  marksmen.  The  marinea 
are  of  no  use  when  in  barracks,  as  far  as  defending  the  country  is 
concerned  ;  and  when  on  board  sliip,  they  have  no  other  exclu* 
sive  duty  to  perform,  than  to  keep  impressed  men  in  obedience* 
Sailors  can  easily  be  trained  in  do  all  the  duty  of  soldiers ;  but  sol- 
diers sent  on  board  ship  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  sailors  in 
obedience,  cannot  mix  with  them ;  and  therefore  never  learn  the 
duties  of  sailors.  They  are  not,  therefore,  as  efficient  a  body  of 
men  for  the  purposes  of  national  defence  as  sailors.  The  latter  al- 
so are  only  paid  when  they  are  actually  embarked,  while  the  ma* 
rines  are  paid  in  barracks  as  well  as  on  board  ship.  Taking  the  re- 
turn of  tne  state  of  the  marine  corps,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1821,  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  we  can 
Mate,  that  this  body  of  soldiers  to  keep  sailors  in  obedience, 
cost,  during  the  war,  on  an  avarage,  about  400,000/.  per  an- 
num MORE  i/ian  as  many  sailors  would  have  cost^  as  there 
were  private  marines  actually  embarked. 

There  is,  however,  another  item  to  state,  which,  independent 
of  moral  considerations,  would,  of  itself,  turn  the  mere  money 
balance  decidedly  against  impressment.  The  principal  cause  of 
the  late  war  with  America,  was  the  resistance  that  country  made 
to  our  right  of  search,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  we  perse« 
vered  in  it.  The  Americans  would  probably  have  never  thought 
of  contending  ngainst  this  right  as  applied  to  goods ;  at  least  the 
popular  feeling  in  that  country,  unsupported  by  which,  the  Gc- 
vcinment  could  not  have  carried  on  war,  would  not  have  been 
cxaspeiated  against  us,  had  it  not  been  for  our  practice  of 
searching  American  vcsbcis  for  British  seamen.    The  ;/^/// which 
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we  persevered  in  supporting,  and  which  wc  went  to  war  to  support, 
was  the  right  of  continuing  uncpntroUed  the  oppression  of  our 
own  seamen.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  fact  of  wages 
in  American  ships  being  at  present  nearly  on  a  par  with  wages  in 
British  merchant  ships,  ana  from  the  rate  of  wages  in  both  having 
been  nearly  equal,  or  rather  higher  in  ours  at  every  period  of 
the  war,  that  there  was  no  motive  whatever  for  our  seamen  to 
desert  their  country,  but  the  ill  treatment  they  received.  And 
yet  they  burst  asunder  all  those  ties  which  bind  men  to 
their  native  land,  gave  up  family,  friends,  and  kindred, — to  seek, 
amidst  strangers  in  a  foreign  country,  security  from  the  hated 

Eractice  of  impressment  I  But  for  that,  our  seamen  never  would 
ave  deserted ;  and  therefore,  whatever  might  have  been  our 
right  of  search  in  theory,  it  would  never  have  been  a  subject  of 
dispute,  for  it  would  never  have  been  brought  into  practice. 
Impressment  was  the  cause  why  our  seamen  deserted ;  and  their 
desertion  brought  on  war,  to  preserve  a  right  to  impress  them 
wherever  they  could  be  found  I  We  are  entitled,  then,  to  charge 
the  whole  expense  of  the  late  war  with.America  to  our  system 
of  impressment.  We  do  not  pretend  to  calculate  the  millions 
which  it  cost;  but  we  feel  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate 
the  moral  imury  occasioned  by  our  repeated  naval  defeats.  If 
every  one  oi  our  seamen  were  to  receive  ten  pounds  a  month, 
their  services  would  be  cheaply  purchased,  compared  with  the 
consequences  of  that  war — carried  on  to  prevent  them  finding  a 
refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  our  naval  laws,  and  still  worse  na« 
val  customs. 

It  would  also  appear  from  the  fact,  that  labourers  of  every 
kind,  except  sailois^  receive  much  higher  wages  in  the  United 
States  of  America  than  in  England,  that  impressment,  by  mak- 
ing sailors  thus  unnaturally  plenty  and  cheap  in  that  country, 
has  enabled  it  to  form  a  navy  much  sooner  than  it  could  other- 
rwise  have  done.  But  for  this  circumstance,  the  wages  of  sea- 
men would  have  been,  for  some  years  to  come,  so  much  lowet 
in  this  country  than  in  America,  that  the  Americans  would  have 
had  little  more  trade  than  that  of  their  own  coasts.  Impressment 
has,  therefore,  contributed  to  make  that  country  a  great  mari- 
time power ;  and  has  also  enabled  her  successfully  to  compete 
with  Great  Britain  in  every  branch  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  quite 
clear  at  least,  that,  but  for  the  comparative  low  rate  of  seamen's 
wages  in  America,  and  their  comparatively  high  rate  in  our  own 
country,  both  of  which  were  caused  by  impressment,  we  should 
have  retained  more,  though  it  is  not  easy  perhaps  to  decide 
how  much,  and  the  Americans  would  have  acquired  less,  of  the 
carrying  trade.     If  we  add  to  the  other  expenses  of  impress^ 
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ment  the  loss  thus  occasioned  to  the  empire,  wc  shall  swell  th« 
amount  to  many  millions — and  afTord  another  striking  illustra-*^ 
tion  of  the  many  collateral  and  unforeseen  evils  that  always  arise 
from  a  systematic  course  of  injustice  in  any  department  of.  the 
government. 

We  might  have  some  patience  under  this  system,  ruinous  ai 
it  is,  could  it  be  considered  as  the  means  by  which  the  men 
have  been  procured  whose  exertions  have  achieved  so  many 
brilliant  victories.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  they  have  been 
obtained  in  spite  of  it.  The  officers  of  our  ships — the  marines 
and  landsmen,  who  are  as  brave  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen 
-—and  the  boys,  who  grow  up  to  manhood  in  the  naval  service,  are 
all  volunteers.     To  ascertain  exactly  the  relative  expense  of  im* 

Eressment,  we  ought  obviously  to  know  what  number  of  men  it 
as  actually  procured :  But  on  this  impcytant  part  of  our  subject, 
we  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to  procure  correct  informa* 
tion.  We  solicited  this  in  the  proper  quarter;  but  having  ob* 
tatned  no  satisfaction,  we  can  only  refer  to  some  general  facts, 
which  show  that  impressment  has  never  been  the  efficient  means 
of  procuring  men  for  our  fleet. 

*  I  should  imagine, '  says  Lieutenant  Torolinson,  *  the  Ministry 
would  be  glad  to  embrace  any  plan  for  manning  the  fleet  with  vo-* 
lunteers  which  carries  a  reasonable  probability  of  success,  as  they 
sufficiently  experienced  the  slow  progress  of  raising  seamen  by  im« 
pressing  them  in  1770  and  1771.  For  after  a  hot  impress  of  five 
calendar  months,  t.  e.  from  the  22d  of  September  1770  to  the  22d 
of  February  1771«  besides  the  advantage  of  the  flrst  surprise ;  and 
after  sweeping  London  of  great  numbers  of  those  idle  dissolute 
people  who  commonly  enter  on  board  men  of  war  the  first  break- 
ing out  of  an  impress,  and  after  all  the  gaols  had  been  swept, 
and  the  refuse  of  the  kingdom  gathered  together,  they  pnly  mus- 
tered jn  their  ships  about  thirty-three  thousand  men  (exclusive  of 
marines)  of  all  denomination^^  in  which  were  a  great  many  oflicers, 
and  a  very  considerable  number  of  servants,  besides  the  complex 
ments  of  all  the  tenders,  &c. ;  so  as  to  make  the  number  of  people 
raised,  who  really  were  seamen,  very  inconsiderable  for  the  time, 
and  under  the  very  advantageous  circumstances  wherewith  that 
impress  was  favoured,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  navy 
was  supposed  already  to  muster  sixteen  thousand  men  (marines  in?- 
cluded)  when  the  impress  broke  out.  But,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, a  very  considerable  number  of  those  that  were  raised  were 
the  most  miserable  objects  I  ever  saw  in  the  navy,  or  heard  tell  of..' 
He  adds  in  a  note — ^  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  in  the  least  degree, 
by  what  is  above  said,  that  there  was  any  neglect  concerning  the 
means  necessary  to  be  used  for  raising  more  good  seamen  at  that 
time,  but  only  to  show  how  much  more  tedious  the  raising  of  sea- 
men by  impressing  is  than  people  in  general  suppose.  And  the  rea* 
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ton  of  it  will  beina  great  measure  accounted  for,  when  we  recollect 
that,  in  September  1770,  three  thousand  seamen  fted  ashore  Jrom  the 
colliers,  between  Yarmouth  roads  and  the  Nore,  and  that  great  num- 
hers  always  flee  into  the  country  upon  those  occasions,  and  betake 
themselves  to  husbandry  and  various  other  employments;  and  also^ 
that  matnyflee  to  Holland^  &c.  as  shown  in  the  course  of  this  work. ' 

We  know  from  personal  sources  of  information,  that  a  si- 
milar statement  might  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  men  ob- 
tained by  impressment  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1793* 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which  were  then  made,  our  ships 
were,  for  two  or  three  years,  not  above  two*  thirds  manned  as  to 
numbers,  and  the  quality  of  the  men  was  also  very  bad.  We  will 
venture  indeed  to  assert,  that  the  number  of  men  obtained  by 
impressment  in  eighteen  months,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom^ 
did  not  amount  to  30,000.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  seamen 
keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  press-gang,  is  described  in  the 
following  passage.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  all  their  inge« 
nuity  will  be  tasked  for  this  purpose;  and  after  the  resolution  of 
the  Cabinet  to  make  war  on  the  seamen,  is  known  by  its  being 
carried  into  effect,  they  are  wary  enough  either  to  keep  con- 
cealed or  flee  their  country ;  and  it  is  only  when  some  soli-* 
tary  victim  forgets  himself  over  his  grog,  or  in  the  arms  of  his 
mistress,  that  he  becomes  the  prey  of  the  press-gang. 

'  Independei)tly  of  these  modes  of  escaping  the  service,'  says 
the  author  of  Cursory  Suggestions,  *  there  are  various  means  of 
evading  the  impress,  which  were  successfully  had  recourse  to  by 
our  seamen  during  the  latter  years  of  the  last  war,  and  which  seem 
scarcely  to  admit  of  remedy  under  the  old  system.  * — *  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  that  all  outward-bound  vessels  had  their  crevos  pro^ 
tectedjrom  the  impress,  and  that  consequently  the  men  belonging  to 
them  ran  little  risk  of  being  impressed  till  their  return  to  England. 
It  was  the  practice  with  masters^  of  such  vessels,  when  homeward- 
bound,  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  of  landing  their  impress- 
ible men  on  various  parts  of  the  coast  in  the  three  Channels^  before 
they  entered  into  any  port  in  which  there  were  either  press-gangs  or 
ships  of  war.  Boats  were  always  on  the  look-out  for  such  vessels, 
and  readily  undertook  to  land  the  impressible  men,  and  to  supply  the 
ships  from  which  they  took  them  with  old  men,  who  were  not  im- 
pressible, or  with  men  who  were  protected  as  pilots  or  fishermen,  to 
assist  in  working  them  into  port.  The  sailors  who  were  thus  landed 
remained  in  the  country  on  the  coast,  where  no  press-gangs  could 
reach  them,  in  a  state  of  idleness,  until  the  vessels  they  belonged  to 
were  in  readiness  to  proceed  on  another  voyage,  or  until  opportuni- 
ties offered  for  them  to  join  other  outward-bound  vessels,  into  which 
they  were  secretly  conveyed  at  the  out-ports,  or  on  the  coast,  when 
the  weather  was  favourable  for  such  vessels  to  proceed  on  their  voy- 
ages ;  and  when  they  were  onct  on  board,  they  were  protected  from 
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the  impreM.  Hence  arose  the  difficulties  that  were  experienced  in 
procuring  good  seamen  for  the  navy  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war ;  and  hence  also  the  outcry,  that  good  seamen  were  no  longer 
to  be  found.  All  the  best  seamen^  the  steadiest  and  best  behaved  tnen, 
avoided  the  impress  \oithout  difficult^/.  ' 

It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  5^amen  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  King's  ships,  or  were  men-of-war's  men.  When 
our.  trade  employed,  on  an  average,  180,000  seamen,  the  com- 
plaint was  universal,  that  there  were  no  merchant- bred  sea- 
men in  the  King's  service.  The  merchants  did  all  they  could 
to  prevent  their  men  being  impressed,  and  engaged  only  foreign- 
ers, apprentices,  or  discharged  veterans,  that  they  might  have 
protected  men.  From  the  time,  in  short,  when  Edward  III. 
embarked  his  archers  on  board  ship,  up  to  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  where  officers,  marines,  and  men-of-war's  men  formed 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  crews  of  our  ships,  the  majority — 
the  great  majority  of  the  men  who  have  conquered  for  us  on  the 
ocean — have  voluntarily  entered  the  service  of  the  country. 

Whatever  number  of  men,  also,  may  have  been  obtained  by 
impressment,  is  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
numbers  who  desert.  However  much  desertion  from  engage- 
ments, may  be  held  in  detestation,  desertion,  when  a  man  is 
impressed,  is  practically  regarded  as  innocent ;  and  the  practice 
is  thus  made  familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  seamen,  by  the  pre- 
valence of  that  system.  We  have  no  data  to  estimate  the 
precise  number  who  desert;  but  we  have  seen  whole  boats* 
crews  desert ;  and  have  known  the  seamen,  in  spite  of  every 
precaution,  steal  the  boats  at  night,  and  escape  in  tens  and 
twenties.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  they  have  taken  away  even 
ships, — as,  for  example,  the  Hermione  and  Danae, — putting  to 
death  without  mercy  the  officers  and  marines,  who  were  the 
means  of  carrying  into  execution  this  tyrannical  system.  Nay, 
what  is  still  more  pernicious,  and  yet  a  stronger  proof  of  their 
desperation,  they  have  manned  the  ships  of  our  enemies,  and 
have  ravished  from  the  brow  of  their  ungrateful  country  the 
wreaths  of  victory  with  which  they  had  adorned  it,  and  which, 
had  they  been  well  treated,  it  would  have  been  their  pride  and 
their  glory  to  have  made  more  fair  and  flourishing.  Dur- 
ing the  late  wbt  with  America,  it  was  confidently  stated  in  the 
public  prints,  that  16,000  British  seamen  were  employed  in  the 
merchant  vessels  and  men-of-war  of  that  country,  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  under  the  number.  America 
is  now  their  asylum.  From  tlie  passage  we  have  already  quot- 
ed from  Lieutenant  Tomlinson,  it  appears,  that  formerly  they 
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fled  to  Holland.  But  independent  America  presents  so  many 
more  advantages,  and  so  many  more  temptations  than  HoU 
land,  that  it  must  attract  much  greater  multitudes.  The  same 
author  states  the  number  of  seamen  who  deserted  in  his  time 
at  5000  annually,  though  he  does  not  vouch  for  the  correctness 
of  the  statement.  The  number  of  desertions  is  a  point  which, 
we  trust,  will  be  cleared  up  by  some  one  who  has  access  to  the 
naval  *  Weekly  Returns.^ 

*  In  January  1814/  'says  Captain  Marryatt,  *  I  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  of  bis  Majesty's  ship  Newcastle.  She  did  not  sail  from 
England  till  the  latter  end  of  June  in  the  same  year.  During  this 
interval,  we  were  obliged  to  have  frequent  draughts  of  men,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  desertions  that  took  place.  In  one  instance,  at  Ban- 
try  Bay,  the  men  were  so  determined,  that  they  walked  down  the 
side  of  the  ship  in  presence  of  the  sentinel  at  thegangtiony  (a  marine), 
and  of  the  officer  of  the  watch,  took  possession  of  one  of  the  ship's 
boats,  and,  notvoithstancUng  they  were  Jired  at  xvilh  ball  cartridges  (by 
the  marines)^  persisted  in  their  attempt,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  shore.  In  stating  this  and  subsequent  facts,  I  conceive 
it  my  duty  to  observe,  that  it  was  not  a  dislike  to  the  Captain  and 
officers  of  the  ship,  but  a  dislike  to  the  compulsive  service,  that  insti- 
gated the  men  to  this  conduct. ' — '  This  spirit  of  desertion  was  so 
prevalent,  especially  among  regularly  bred  seamen,  many  of  whom 
joined  the  enemy,  that  when  the  Newcastle  chased  the  Constitution, 
in  February  1815,  off  Madeira,  she  was  nearly  100  men  short  of  her 
complement  of  350. ' 

When  the  number  of  men  who  are  driven  to  desertion  by 
impressment,  is  added  to  the  number  employed  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  impress  service,  it  must,  we  think,  be  evident, 
that  this  miserable  system,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long-run, 
deprives  the  fleet  of  more  men  than  are  obtained  by  its  means, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  number  which  the  very  ex- 
istence of  such  an  odious  practice  prevents  from  entering. 

*  But  it  is  useless, '  we  shall  be  told,  ^  to  dwell  on  the  evils 
<  of  a  practice,  the  injustice  of  which  has  long  been  acknow- 

*  iedged,  unless  some  means  can  be  pointed  out  to  remedy 

*  them. '  If  our  observations  are  correct,  however,  there  is  no 
evil  to  be  remedied  or  avoided — fmi  Impressment  itself:  and  we 
have  therefore  nothing  to  do  but  to  declare  that  it  shall  not  be 
revived.  The  sea  is  almost  the  native  element  of  the  inhabitants 
of  our  extensive  seacoast,  and  seagoing  is  a  glad  and  a  healthy 
occupation.  Crowned  with  victory,  our  fleet  would  have  been 
the  favourite  resort  of  our  immense  maritime  population,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  stigma  cast  on  it  by  impressment.  But  can  men 
of  good  character  be  expected  voluntarily  to  enter  a  service  into 
which  felons  are  sent  as  a  punishment  ?     Will  any  man,  worth 
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having,  repair  to  our  ships  to  herd  with  criminals  ?  Certainly 
not.  As  far  as  relatesr  to  the  mode  of  paying  (he  men,  to 
the  quality  of  the  provisions,  and  to  all  the  mmute  arrange- 
ments of  the  civil  service  of  the  navy,  our  system  is  generous 
and  almost  perfect  Some  steps  have  even  been  taken  to  check 
cruel  and  indiscriminate  punishment ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
decree  the  abolition  of  that  impressment  which  is  now  actually 
extinct,  and  to  restrain  the  officers  still  more,  not  in  the  power  of 
exacting  obedience,  but  in  that  of  inflicting  punishment — not  in 
their  means  of  preserving  order,  but  in  enforcing  their  caprices 
by  cruelty,  to  induce  all  the  young,  the  ardent,  the  elitCy  in  short, 
of  our  population,  voluntarily  to  enter  the  naval  service. 

Owing  to  the  bad  system  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  some 
prospective  measures  might  be  necessary  to  procure  us  meR 
at  the  beginning  of  a  war.  The  only  want  which  impressment 
can  be  supposed  to  supply,  is  that  of  seamen  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  war,  if  war  should  commence  suddenly.  In  a 
very  short  time  all  sorts  of  men  will  be  obtained  by  their  enter- 
ing voluntarily.  Our  care,  therefore,  should  be  to  provide^ 
during  peace,  seamen  for  the  commencement  of  a  war.  We 
should  determine,  then,  as  the  basis  of  prospective  measures, 
that  the  King's  ships  should  be  made,  during  peace,  seminaries 
for  educating  seamen  for  the  King's  service  at  the  breaking 
out  of  war.  Common  sense  dictates,  that  as  many  hhie-jac^ 
kets  should  be  kept  in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  fleet 
during  peace  as  it  requires  men*  Instead  of  augmenting 
the  proportionate  number  of  marines  and  officers  on  board 
ship  during  peace,  we  would  augment  the  number  of  thorough- 
bred seamen.  Every  man*of-war,  therefore,  sent  to  sea,  should 
carry  as  many  seamen  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  pre- 
servation of  their  health.  Not  a  single  soldier  should  be 
embarked,  to  give  our  ships  the  appearance  of  prisons;  and 
every  man  on  board  should  be  as  capable  of  directing  a  great 
gun,  of  handling  a  musket  and  pike,  and  of  steering  a  ship 
and  managing  her  sails,  as  he  could  be  made.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war,  we  would  distribute  this  number  of  good 
seamen  among  double  the  number  of  ships  in  which  they  were 
employed  during  peace ;  and  we  would  complete  the  crews  of 
these  ships,  either  by  drafts  of  soldiers,  by  enticing  other  sea- 
men and  landsmen  by  the  ofler  of  higher  wages,  and  bounties  if 
necessary,  or  by  such  other  just  and  honourable  means  as 
might  tempt  men  voluntarily  to  come  forward  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Supposing  that  25,000  thorough- bred  seamen 
were  embarked  on  board  our  ships  during  peace,  then,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war,  by  adding  20,000  soldiers  and  landmen,  we 
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should  be  able  mmedihtefy  to  equip  and  man  double  the  number 
of  ships  we  previously  possessed,  which,  in  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  quite  sufficient  for  any  immediate  pur- 
pose. On  the  present  system,  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
the  services  of  our  seamen  are  most  wantedi  their  bosoms  are 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  outrages  they  suffer;  and  be- 
fore they  can  be  brought  to  face  the  enemy,  their  spirits  are 
subdued  by  the  filth,  sickness,  and  discipline  of  a  guard-ship. 
Instead  of  this  enfeebled,  or  indignant  race  or  men,  we 
would  have  none  but  those  whose  arms  were  nerved  by  the 
zeal  with  which  they  hastened  to  the  combat.  To  the  number 
of  men  we  could  obtain  by  voluntary  enlistment,  we  would  add 
those  who  are  now  employed  in  impressment;  and  then  the 
country,  strong  in  the  love  of  its  immense  maritime  popu- 
lation, would  be  provided  against  every  emergency,  and  have 
no  reason  to  dread  the  united  navies  of  all  the  despots  of  Eu- 
rope. If  impressment  be  revived  after  some  years'  cessation,  the 
!>robabiiity  is,  that  the  seamen  will  either  openly  resist,  or  that, 
breaking  their  country  in  a  body,  and  carrying  with  them,  per- 
haps, the  ships  of  their  employers,  they  will  seek  protection  in 
the  United  States  of  America ;  while  the  bolder  spirits  among 
them  may  repair  to  the  southern  part  of  that  Continent,  and 
there,  or  in  the  islands  belonging  to  it,  renew  the  piracies  of  the 
Buccaneers.  We  trust,  however,  that  these  miseries  and  hazards 
will  be  avoided,  and  that  the  Legislature  will  now  take  measures 
that  Impressment,  at  present  happily  extinct,  may  never  be 
revived. 


Art.  IX.  1.  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  some  parts  of  Ethiopia. 
By  George  Waddington,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Reverend  Bernard  Hanbury  of  Jesus 
College,  A.  M.  F.  A.  S.     4to.     London,  1822. 

2.  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sennaarj  under 
the  Command  of  his  Excellence  Ismael  Pacha.  By  an  Ameri- 
can (Mr  English)  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1822. 

THE  upper  course  of  the  Nile,  from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia, 
passes  through  a  country  which  might,  till  very  lately,  be 
considered  as  nearly  unknown.  Few  even  of  the  most  enter- 
prising travellers  were  willing  to  venture  upon  tracts  so  rugged, 
occupied  by  tribes  so  lawless ;  and  though  Bruce,  and  a  French 
physician  of  the  name  of  Poncet,  touched  it  at  some  points,  in 
their  way  from  and  to  Abyssinia,  they  both  preferred  making 
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the  greater  part  of  their  journey  across  those  immense  deserts, 
which  extend  east  and  west  of  the  course  of  the  river.  Yet  the 
region  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest.  Its  aspect,  though 
rude,  b  bold  and  peculiar ;  and  though  it  be  now  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  ferocious  savages,  whose  great  employment  consists  in 
dragging  bands  of  slaves  across  these  huge  deserts,  yet  it  pre- 
sents us  with  the  most  interesting  historical  monuments, — the 
memorials  of  a  people,  whose  name  and  institutions  were  ce- 
lebrated from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

In  noticing  Mr  Burkhardt's  volume,  we  were  led  over  a  part 
of  this  tract,  Defore  untrodden  by  modern  travellers.  A  still 
better  opportunity  was  soon  after  afforded  for  extending  our 
knowledge  of  these  regions,  by  the  expedition  lately  sent  by  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  conquer  the  Nile  to  its  source,  and  render 
himself  the  master  of  all  who  drink  its  waters.  Under  cover  of 
thb  armament,  three  travellers  of  difierent  nations,  Mr  Wad- 
dington,  Mr  English,  and  M.  Caillaud,  penetrated  far  beyond 
Burckhardt's  limits,  and  into  districts  at  least  as  interesting  as 
those  which  he  visited.  M.  Caillaud,  we  understand,  reached 
farthest  of  any,  having  followed  the  Egyptian  expedition  to  the 
utmost  point  of  its  career,  which  terminated  at  Singud,  in  the 
10th  degree  of  latitude :  But  till  he,  or  rather  his  Editor,  M. 
Jomard,  shall  terminate  his  voluminous  work,  we  cannot  have 
the  pleasure  of  following  him  and  Mr  English  to  Sennaar  and 
the  banks  of  the  Abiad.  The  track  to  which  Mr  Waddingtoii 
limited  his  survey,  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Dongola  and 
Merawe,  seems  to  us,  however,  to  furnish  matter  for  some  in- 
teresting observations,  both  on  account  of  the  striking  features 
which  they  present,  and  because  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween their  past  and  present  state,  appears  to  us  essentially 
misunderstood  by  geographers  of  the  present  day. 

It  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  a  brief  account  of  this  expe- 
dition of  the  Pacha,  undertaken  to  conquer  an  empire  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth  !  for  this  last 
is  the  average  extent  to  which  the  Nile,  even  assisted  by  arti- 
ficial channels,  can  change  the  character  of  the  uninhabitable 
surrounding  waste.  This  was  not  the  most  tempting  of  acquisi- 
tions: But  the  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  when  seized  with  the  mania 
of  concjuest,  must  not  be  fastidious  in  his  selection ;  for  his  imme- 
diate vicinity  presents  nothing  but  wastes  of  moving  sand,  which 
no  one  will  dispute  with  the  rash  mortals  who  attempt  to  occu- 
py them.  The  force  destined  to  effect  this  mighty  achievement 
consisted  of  nearly  ten  thousand  persons,  not  quite  half  of 
whom  made  any  profession  of  fighting;  and  of  these  there  were 
^nly  fifteen  hundred  Bedouin  cavalry,  who  could  bf  consider- 
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•cl  as  fine  troops ;  but  the  whole  being  well  appointed  with  fire- 
arms, and  bearing  with  them  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  a  pheno- 
menon yet  unknown  on  the  Upper  Nile,  they  felt  a  just  confi- 
dence, that  nothing  would  bar  their  career  into  the  heart  of  A- 
frica. 

The  first  enemy  they  encountered  were  the  remains  of  the 
Mamelukes,  those  once  turbulent  rulers  of  Egypt,  whom  Maho- 
med Ali,  by  a  deed  treacherous  and  terrible,  yet  certainly  poli- 
tic, had  rooted  out  of  a  country,  which  could  never  be  peace- 
ful while  they  were  in  it.  Driven  from  their  first  refuge  at 
Ibrim,  they  took  possession  of  a  spot  in  Dongola,  which  they 
dignified  with  the  title  of  New  Dongola.  Every  thing  is  rela- 
tive. The  Mamelukes,  who  desolated  Egypt,  improved  Nu- 
bia. They  built  a  handsome  little  town,  ana,  by  enlarging  the 
means  of  irrigation,  extended  fertility  over  the  surrounding 
district.  When  now  summoned  by  Ismael  Pacha,  son  to  Ma- 
hommed  Ali,  and  commander  of  the  expedition,  they  proudly 
replied,  *  We  will  make  no  terms  with  our  servant ! '  Being 
unable  however  to  muster  more  than  SOO  men,  and  looking  for 
no  support  from  the  natives,  with  whom  they  were  in  open  nos- 
tility,  they  broke  up,  and  retreated  to  Shendi.  But  being  there 
overtaken  by  the  arms  of  the  Pacha,  they  either  dispersed,  or 
were  allowed,  on  submission,  to  live  as  private  persons  at  Cairo. 
There  has  of  late,  it  appears,  been  a  Mameluke  insurrection  in 
Upper  Egypt,  but  not  of  serious  importance. 

The  next  foe  whom  the  Pacha  met  were  a  native  race  of 
formidable  and  peculiar  aspect  The  Shageia,  or  Sheygya,  are 
mostly  subjects  to  the  King  of  Merawe,  whose  dominions  lie 
along  that  part  of  the  Nile  which  bends  to  the  east  and  north, 
after  passing  Dongola.  No  African  race  presents  a  charac- 
ter more  strongly  marked.  Though  their  colour  be  jet  black, 
their  form  suggests  nothing  of  the  negro.  The  regularity  of 
their  features,  the  softness  of  their  skin,  the  lustre  of  their 
eye,  remind  us  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Arab  race,  and 
might  even  rank  them  as  Europeans.  Mr  W.,  indeed,  hesi- 
tates not  to  declare,  that  their  clear  glossy  black  appeared  to 
him  the  finest  colour  that  could  be  selected  for  a  human  being  | 
Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the,  Shageia  seem  to  have  attained 
to  a  degree  of  intellectual  culture  unknown  to  any  other  Afri- 
can nation  south  of  Egypt.  Learned  men  are  held  in  high  es^ 
timation ;  and  the  leading  branches  of  Mahommedan  science 
are  taught  in  schools  to  which  youth  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  resort.  Mr  Burckhardt  saw  some  books  that  had 
been  copied  at  Merawe,  as  beautifully  written  as  any  by  the 
i^ribei  at  Cairo.     The  bulk  of  the  iiation,  however,  is  deyQf* 
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ted  to  Tery  different  pursuits;  and  in  their  habits  appear  much 
to  resemble  the  early  feudal  militia  of  Europe.  They  have  ser- 
vants from  Nubia  and  other  neighbouring  districts,  upon  whom 
they  devolve  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  while  they  j^ive 
themselves  up  almost  wholly  to  war  and  military  exercises.  Their 
force  consists  mainly  in  cavalry,  and  their  horsemanship  is  con- 
side:  ed  equal  to  that  of  the  Mamelukes.  The  forays  of  this 
people  extend  on  one  side  to  the  Upper  Cataract  of  the  Nile, 
and  on  the  other  as  far  as  to  Darfour.  They  rush  to  battle 
with  a  delight,  and  even  gaiety,  of  winch  there  is  scarcely  any 
other  example,  A  virgin,  richly  attired,  and  seated  on  a  drome- 
dary, gives  the  signal,  oy  calling  out  Lilli-lilli*loo,  a  sound  used 
also  at  their  festivals.     The  Shageia  then  '  ride  up  to  the  very 

•  faces  of  their  enemy,  with  levity  and  gaiety  of  heart  as  to  afesti- 

•  val ;  they  then  give  the  Salam  ahikoum !  "  Peace  be  with 
f  you  1 " — the  peace  of  death,  which  is  to  attend  the  lance  that 
instantly  follows  the  salutation  :  mortal  thrusts  are  given  and 
receivea  with  the  words  of  love  upon  their  lips.  This  con- 
tempt of  death,  this  mockery  of  what  is  most  fearful,  is  peculiar 
to  themselves, — the  only  people  to  whom  arms  are  playthings, 
and  war  a  sport. ' 

This  daring  prowess,  which  would  have  rendered  these  war- 
riors truly  formidable  to  troops,  which,  like  those  of  the  Pacha, 
vere  at  best  but  a  brave  militia,  went  for  nothing,  through  one 
defect  Though  not  without  the  means  of  procuring  fire-arms, 
they  had  disdained  their  use,  and  proudly  adhered  to  the  wea- 

Eons  of  their  ancestors,  a  long  sword,  two  lances,  and  a  shield  of 
ippopotamus  skin, — implements  of  defence  which  were  of  lit- 
tle avail  against  the  flying  death  which  their  new  enemies  could 
pour  in  upon  them.  Being  unacquainted  besides  with  every 
mode  of  healing  gunshot  wounds,  a  ball  lodged  even  in  the  remot- 
est extremity  of  the  body,  frequently  caused  bleeding  to  death. 

Notwithstanding  this  fearless  pride,  the  Shageia  seem  to  have 
bad  some  sense  of  the  superior  power  of  their  enemy:  For 
they  tendered  homage  and  a  moderate  tribute,  provided  he 
would  pass  by,  and  molest  them  no  farther.  When  told,  how- 
ever, that  the  Pacha  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  convert  them 
absolutely  into  fellahs^  (labouring  peasantry),  their  fury  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  To  the  threat,  that  he  would  drive 
them  beyond  their  country,  they  replied,  '  He  may  drive  us  to 

•  the  gates  of  the  world,  but  we  will  not  submit. '  They  were 
heard  shouting  from  their  encampment,  *  You  may  come  a- 

•  gainst  us  from  the  north,  and  from  the  east,  and  from  the 
f  west,  but  we  will  destroy  you. '  The  Pacha  endeavoured  to 
intimidate  them  by  a  display  of  fire^works ;  but  they  called  out*. 
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<  What  I  is  be  come  to  make  war  against  heaven  too  I '  and  their 
courage  was  elevated  by  the  idea  of  having  heaven  for  their  ally. 
Several  skirmishes  were  fought  with  doubtful  success.  At  length, 
while  Ismael's  troops  were  lying  secure,  and  in  a  somewhat 
straggling  state  at  Korti,  they  found  themselves  suddenly  enve- 
loped by  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  *  black  horsemen  of  the 
*  desert. '  He  could  form  his  line  very  imperfectly,  when  the 
assault  began,  and  with  such  fury,  that  the  Egyptian  vanguard 
was  driven  in  at  every  point.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  voUies 
of  musquetry  began  to  play,  and  the  Shageia  found  that  the  ma- 
gic by  which  their  necromancers  had  undertaken  to  intercept  the 
balls  had  no  power,  they  declined  the  unequal  contest.  Most  of 
the  cavalry  saved  themselves  by  flight;  but  the  infantry  were  al- 
most entirely  cut  to  pieces.  So  ineffective  indeed  were  their  wea- 
pons, that  the  Egyptian  army  had  not  one  killed,  and  only 
seventeen  wounded,  while  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  Shageia 
lay  stretched  on  the  field.  The  latter  now  took  refuge  in  a 
high  mountam  position,  entrenched  within  a  chain  of  stone 
forts,  whence,  deeming  themselves  secure,  they  sent  forth  loud 
shouts  of  defiance.  The  Pacha,  in  fact,  hesitated  not  a  little 
in  advancing  to  the  assault;  but  he  succeeded  in  throwing  a 
shell  into  the  encampment.  The  barbarians  at  first  crowded 
round  it,  and  were  amused  by  its  movements;  but  when  it 
burst,  and  wounded  several,  they  cried  out,  that  the  spirits  of 
bell  were  come  against  them,  and  were  too  mighty  for  them— « 
abandoned  their  position,  and  put  themselves  in  full  flight.  The 
Pacha  overtook  them  at  Shendi,  where,  by  prudent  measures, 
be  in  a  great  measure  overcame  their  enmity.  The  fellahs 
and  women  were  sent  back  to  cultivate  their  fields ;  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  warriors  were  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany him  in  the  expedition  against  Sennaar. 

Mahommed  AH  appears  to  nave  conducted  this  war  on  a  con- 
ciliatory plan,  to  which,  however,  some  of  his  proceedings  are 
in  strange  contrast.  Above  all,  if  he  be,  as  reported,  ambiti- 
ous to  rank  among  civilized  potentates,  he  must  renounce  the 
horrid  practice  of  buying  human  ears  at  fifty  piastres  a  piece. 
The  consequence  of  this  savage  traffic  was  seen  by  the  tra- 
vellers, who  frequently  discovered  the  peaceful  fellah  lying  be- 
side his  plough  or  his  watering  machine,  a  victim  to  the  ruth- 
less avarice  of  the  troops.  It  was  asserted  that  women  and 
children  had  been  thus  sacrificed ;  but  Mr  W.  had  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  report,  from  not  seeing  any  of  their  bo- 
dies lying  unburied;  for  the  soldiers  held  the  frightful  maxim, 
that  it  was  a  breach  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  to  grant 
burial  to  his  enemies*     Hence^  in  following  the  traces  of  the; 
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i^rmy,  its  victins  were  fouitd,  at  every  hundred  steps,  lying  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  a  dreadful  6tate«  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these 
atrocities,  we  find  traits  of  courtesy  which  might  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  brightest  age  of  European  chivalry.  Thus,  the 
young  prince  of  Merawe,  being  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Korti, 
came  at  once  with  his  train  to  the  Egyptian  camp,  seemingly  in 
the  full  confidence  of  being  generously  treated,  and  after  being 
received  with  honour,  and  mrnished  with  the  means  of  cure^ 
was  allowed  to  rejoin  his  countrymen.  Another  case,  where 
the  Pacha,  like  a  second  Scipio,  returned  a  beautiful  black 
damsel  uninjured  to  her  father,  appears,  from  the  surprise  which 
it  excited,  to  have  been  rather  an  individual  act,  than  indicative 
of  the  prevailing  usages  of  war. 

The  success  of  the  Pacha  has  in  the  first  instance  been  com- 
plete. His  troops  have  overrun  and  extorted  an  acknowledgment 
of  supremacy  from  all  the  States  which  border  on  the  Nile,  and 
even  from  the  more  remote  kingdom  of  Darfour.  That  he  should 
be  able,  however,  with  the  force  which  we  have  stated,  to  main- 
tain a  line  of  operation  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  with  commu- 
nications so  difficult,  and  exposed  to  attack  from  so  many  points, 
appears  quite  out  of  the  question.  Already,  if  we  are  not  misin- 
formed, a  great  part  of  the  line  is  in  insurrection,  and  Ismael  him- 
self has  been  assassinated  at  Shendi.  In  fact,  the  Egyptian  con- 
querors, from  Sesostris  downwards,  have  never  done  more  than 
make  successful  inroads  or  forays.  How,  indeed,  can  protracted 
war  be  maintained  by  an  army  separated  from  its  resources  by 
a  thousand  miles  of  desert  ?  The  real  triumph  of  Mahommed  AH 
would  be  over  his  encircling  wastes,  by  carrying  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  to  subdue  their  sterility,  and  by  hunting  down  and  fixing 
the  roving  tribes  which  desolate  his  borders.  He  has  not,  in- 
deed, neglected  this  source  of  prosperity ;  and  the  opening  of 
the  canal  of  Alexandria  has  been  an  illustrious  work.  But  he 
might  have  done  much  more  had  his  attention  not  been  divided 
by  these  vain  attempts  at  distant  conquest.  There  is  one  expe- 
dition too  which  will  never  be  forgiven  to  him  by  mankind  and 
posterity — that  in  which  he  has  been  bribed  to  engage  against 
the  rising  hopes  of  Grecian  liberty. 

The  country  now  described  by  Mr  Waddington  and  Mr 
English,  is  enclosed  by  a  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  which,  though 
pretty  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Eratosthenes,  had  been  lost  sight 
of  by  modern  geographers.  About  150  miles  below  the  junction 
with  the  Tacazze,  the  river  changes  its  usual  northerly  course  to 
one  almost  due  south ;  after  pursuing  which,  for  about  the  same 
distance,  it  again  bends  and  resumes  the  northerly  direction, 
which  it  ever  after  retains.     As  the  ordinary  maps  are  here 
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quite  erroneouf,  we  annex,  from  Mr  Waddin^on's  materials, 
n  rou^h  sketch,  which  will  be  found  necessary  for  understanding 
the  subsequent  observations. 


Second  Ckxtamct 


VmDo^ijOi 


Mejrae 


Se/miaa/t^ 


Thus,  the  Nile  forms  here  three  almost  parallel  channels;  on 
the  most  easterly  of  which  are  situated  Shendi  and  Berber,  already 
traversed  and  described  by  Bruce  and  Burckhardt.  The  middle 
one,  on  which  the  kingdom  of  Merawe,  and  the  western  one,  on 
which  that  of  Dongola  are  situated,  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
subjected  to  any  careful  survey.  These  territories  present  the 
same  general  aspect  which  characterizes  the  whole  region  which 
borders  the  Nile  above  Egypt.  The  habitable  part  consists  mere- 
ly of  a  narrow  belt,  whicn  the  Nile,  sunk  in  deep  rocks,  does  not, 
as  in  Egypt,  spontaneously  overflow,  but  over  which  it  is  labori- 
ously forced  by  the  efibrts  of  men  and  machinery.  The  breadth 
of  the  space  thus  artificially  irrigated  seldom  exceeds,  and  does  not 
average,  a  mile ;  after  which  it  passes  immediately  into  that  aw- 
ful expanse  of  desert,  which  occupies  the  whole  continent  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic.  The  broken  rocks  which  over- 
bang  the  river,  the  brilliant  verdure  of  the  intermediate  bank, 
and  the  vast  and  dreary  back-ground,  produce  a  variety  of  pic- 
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turesque  and  peculiar  aspects.  These  two  reaches  of  the  Nile 
are  distinguished  above  the  rest  of  its  course,  by  a  greater 
breadth  of  fertility,  more  skilful  culture,  and  consequently  a 
greater  population.  Dongola  has  the  island  of  Argo,  35  miles 
long,  and  every  where  productive;  while  the  territory  of  Merawe 
is  described  as  peculiarly  luxuriant,  and  irrigated  with  a  skill 
and  diligence  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  Egypt. 

After  all,  the  most  interesting  object  in  this  tract  is  offered,  by 
a  range  of  most  magnificent  monuments  at  Merawe,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  There  are  the  remains  of 
seven  temples,  of  which  the  largest  is  450  feet  long,  (nearly  equal 
to  St  Paul's)  by  159  broad.  The  two  largest  apartments  are  147 
feet  by  111,  and  123  by  102.  This  temple  is  generally  in  a 
Tcry  ruined  state ;  and  some  of  the  materials  are  in  so  confused 
and  shattered  a  position,  as  to  indicate,  that  they  bad  been 
broken  down  and  unskilfully  replaced.  The  other  temples  are 
of  much  smaller  dimensions,  but  several  of  them  better  pre- 
served ;  and  in  two,  most  of  the  chambers  are  excavated  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  This  rock  belongs  to  a  lofty  precipitous  emi- 
nence, called  Djebel  el  Berkel,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  along 
the  foot  of  which  all  these  monuments  are  erected.  Here  are 
also  seventeen  pyramids;  whil^,  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river, 
at  a  place  called  £1  Belial,  there  is  a  more  numerous  and  lofty 
range ;  but  none  of  them  rival  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  those 
of  Memphis.  A  general  character  of  ruin  pervades  all  these 
monuments,  of  which  some  indeed  are  reducea  to  mere  masses  of 
rubbish ;  a  state  which  seems  at  least  partly  owing  to  the  friable 
sandstone  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  sculptures  and 
ornaments  which  can  still  be  traced,  bear  marks  of  very  differ- 
ent periods  of  art, — some  extremely  rude,  others  rivalling  what 
is  most  perfect  in  the  temples  of  Egypt.  The  prevailing  re- 
presentations, as  their  antiquity  would  lead  us  to  expect,  are  Ju- 
Siter-  Ammon  and  Bacchus.  A  young  divinity,  supposed  to  be 
lorup,  was  also  repeatedly  observed.  Osiris,  Isis,  and  the 
other  Egyptian  characters,  occurred,  but  less  frequently. 

The  observation  of  these  monuments  naturally  leads  us  to 
consider  this  region  under  its  most  interesting  aspect — as  en- 
shrining the  relics  of  the  greater  and  more  important  kingdoms 
which,  in  a  former  age,  occupied  the  same  site. 

No  name  in  the  ancient  world  was  more  venerable  than 
that  of  Ethiopia.  As  early  as  Homer,  its  people  are  described 
as  the  most  ancient  of  nations,  and  their  rites  as  sacred  beyond 
all  others :  And  independent  of  the  fiibled  grandeur  thus  assigned 
by  superstition  and  poetry,  history,  in  a  distinct,  though  not  de- 
tailed manneri  represents  the  Ethiopians  as  a  powerful  people^i 
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considerably  improved  in  the  arts  of  life.  A  distinction  must 
however,  be  made  in  the  application  of  the  wide- spread  name 
of  Ethiopia.  In  one  sense  it  implied  generally  the  country  of 
the  Blacks,  and  thus  included  the  whole  of  Central  and  Tropi- 
cal Africa.  But  the  region  to  which  this  name  was-applled  in  a 
e>culiar  sense,  the  civilized  and  learned  Ethiopin,  that  to  which 
gypt,  whether  truly  or  not,  looked  up  as  the  fountain  of  her 
arts  and  religion,  was  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  most  peculiarly  to  the  island-kingdom  of  Meroe.  The  site 
assigned  to  this  kingdom  and  to  its  celebrated  capital  of  the 
same  name,  was  such,  that  it  must  have  been  passed  over  by 
some  of  our  recent  travellers : — And  their  descriptions,  if  ac« 
curate,  should  have  afforded  to  Europe  the  means  of  ascertaining 
where  it  stood,  and  what  monuments  it  has  left  behind.  A 
judgment,  in  fact,  has  been  very  decidedly  formed ;  but  as  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  questionable,  if  not  absolutely 
erroneous,  we  must  be  indulged  in  a  short  discussion  of  the 
question. 

All  the  ancient  authorities  treat  of  Meroe  as  an  island,  form* 
ed  by  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astapu?,  believed  to  be 
the  Azergue,  or  river  of  Abyssinia,  and  with  the  Astaboras 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  Tacazze,  called  still  Atbara.  The  city 
of  Meroe,  then,  to  be  within  the  island  thus  formed,  must,  it  is 
supposed,  be  above  this  last  junction,  where  indeed  it  is  said 
by  Eratosthenes  actually  to  be.  Accordingly,  near  Shendi^ 
about  forty  miles  above  that  junction,  there  nave  been  disco- 
vered a  range  of  temples  and  pyramids,  of  very  considerable 
extent  and  magnificence.  Bruce,  on  his  passage,  partly  ob- 
served these  monuments,  and  threw  out  a  conjecture  that  they 
marked  the  site  of  the  city  of  Meroe,  and  that  the  kingdom  was 
composed  of  the  extensive  region  between  the  Azergue  and 
the  Tacazze.  This  view  of  the  subject,  as  to  the  kingdom  at 
least,  has  been  generally  adopted  in  the  English  maps.  M. 
Caillaud  and  Mr  English  have  recently  exammed  these  ruins, 
as  well  as  those  at  Merawe ;  and  though  Caillaud  shows  some 
disposition  to  prefer  the  site  of  Merawe,  this  idea  is  crushed  in 
the  bud  by  his  Editor,  Jomard,  who  entirely  adopts  the  opi- 
nion first  suggested  by  Bruce.  Mr  Waddington  would  gladly, 
for  his  own  credit,  have  caught  at  the  idea  of  Caillaud ;  but, 
on  looking  into  the  ancient  authorities,  he  conceived  it  unten- 
able, and  acceded  to  Shendi.  Every  other  hypothesis,  indeed^ 
seems  now  to  be  given  up ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  cotemporary 
journal,  that  Mr  Bankes,  the  diligent  explorer  of  the  East,  has 
Been  employing  his  draughtsman,  Mr  Linant,  to  delineate  the 
ruins  of  ShencU^  as  those  of  Meroe. 
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Notwithstanding  to  great  a  concurrence  of  authorities,  we 
cannot  but  think  it  pretty  clear,  that  the  city  of  Meroe  was 
not  at  Shendi,  but  at  Merawe,  and  that  the  kingdoms  of  the 
same  name  coincide ;  though  Meroe,  in  its  glory,  probably  ex- 
tended to  Dongola  on  one  side,  and  Shendi  on  the  other. 

The  first  comcidence  is  that  of  name,  which  is  complete ; 
for  both  Burckhardt  and  Waddington  observe,  that  the  mo- 
dem appellation,  though  written  Merawe,  has  the  precise  sound 
of  Meroe.  Resemblance  of  name,  indeed,  is  often  accidental, 
but  strict  identity  not  so  often ;  and,  amid  the  general  change, 
it  is  still  common,  especially  in  those  unfrequented  tracts  of 
Africa,  that  great  capitals  should  retain  their  name,  (Axum, 
Augila,  Assouan).  At  all  events,  resemblance,  and  still  more 
identity,  becomes  almost  decisive,  when  there  is  a  coincidence 
also  of  circumstance  and  situation.  Now,  here  we  have,  bearing 
the  name  of  Meroe,  a  modern  capital,  having  in  its  vicinity  monu- 
ments that  exactly  correspond  m  character,  magnitude  and  an- 
tiquity, to  those  which  ought  to  mark  the  site  of  that  celebrat- 
eel  metropolis  of  Ethiopia.  There  are  no  other  ruins  in  this, 
country  which  can  be  compared  to  these ;  for  according  to  the 
measurements  of  Caillaud,  those  of  Shendi  are  decidedly  in- 
ferior. The  length  of  the  greatest  temple  there  is  not  quite 
280  feet ;  of  that  at  Merawe  it  is  450.  The  height  of  the  high- 
est pyramid  at  Shendi  is  25  metres  ^81  feet) ;  of  that  at  Merawe 
103  teet.  The  base  of  the  former  is  67,  of  the  latter  152  feeU 
Now,  all  the  ancient  accounts  unite  in  representing  Meroe  a& 
without  a  rival  among  the  cities  of  Ethiopia ;  but  iF  Shendi  be 
Meroe,  there  must  have  been  a  much  more  splendid  capital 
nearer  to  E^jrpt,  and  yet  unknown  to  I^ypt.  We  have  tlien 
a  combination  of  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  position  of 
Merawe,  which  only  the  most  decided  proof  would  be  sufficient 
to  negative. 

Such  proof  is,  with  some  apparent  reason,  supposed  to  exist 
in  those  ancient  statements  which  appear  absolutely  to  require, 
that  Meroe  must  be  above  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  the 
TacBZze.  But  a  closer  examination  will  probably  alter  our 
views  as  to  the  decisive  nature  of  these  statements.  It  has 
never  been  observed,  that  by  far  the  highest  ancient  authority 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  them.  To  this  preeminence  Ptole- 
my seems  fully  entitled,  from  the  advanced  era  at  which  he  lived, 
the  great  extension  of  commerce  and  communication  in  his  time, 
and,  in  fact,  the  more  accurate  and  detailed  manner  in  which 
be  lays  down  his  positions.  His  residence  too  at  Alexandria,  then 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Africa  and  the  East,  gives  pecu- 
liar weight  to  his  authority  respecting  Egypt  and  the  surround- 
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ing  countries.  We  shall  extract,  then,  a«*  it  is  of  no  great  length, 

his  chapter  respecting  M'Toe.     (Book  IV.  ch.  8.) 

'  Meroe  is  rendered  an  island  by  the  river  Nile  coming  from  the 

west,  and  by  the  river  Astapus  coming  from  the  east. 

'  In  it  are  the  following  towns — 

Lon^tudft.  Latitude. 

Meroe,         -  -  -  -  61  30  16  26 

Sacolche,  -  -  -  61  40  15  15 

Eser,         .  .  -  .         61  40  13  30 

Village  of  the  Dari,  -  -  62  12  30 

Then  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  Astapus,        61  12 

Then  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras  and  Astapus,  62  30  1 1  30 ' 

We  need  only  glance  at  this  table,  to  perceive  that  Ptolemy 
places  Meroe  far  (quite  as  far  as  Merawe  actually  is)  below  the 
junction  with  the  Nile,  of  the  Astapus,  the  Astaboras,  or  any 
great  river  whatever.  He  makes  the  difference  of  latitude  in- 
deed much  too  great ;  but  into  this  error  he  appears  to  have  been 
betrayed,  by  extending  his  itineraries  nearly  in  a  direct  line  up 
the  river,  without  allowing  for  the  very  circuitous  course  which 
it  here  takes.  Beyond  Meroe,  the  knowledge  of  Ptolemy  is  first 
bedimmed ;  but  from  Egypt  all  the  way  to  that  point,  he  gives  a 
close  and  continued  chain  of  positions;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  think,  that  the  intercourse  between  the  countries  would  be 
pretty  frequent.  It  seems,  then,  scarcely  possible,  that  Ptolemy 
should  have  been  mistaken  as  to  this  point ;  or  that  so  grand  a 
feature  should  have  escaped  his  notice,  as  that  of  the  Nile, 
which,  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  had  not  received  even  a 
rivulet,  receiving,  below  Meroe,  so  mighty  a  tributary  as  the 
Tacazze. 

The  statements  of  Herodotus,  though  less  detailed,  appear 
to  point  pretty  exactly  to  the  same  spot.  According  to  him, 
travellers  ascending  the  Nile  above  Elephantine,  journeyed  first 
forty  days  by  land  to  avoid  the  cataracts;  then  embarked,  and 
were  conveyed  iu  twelve  days  to  Meroe.  The  place  of  embark-* 
ation  would  evidently  be  about  the  frontier  of  Dongola,  where 
the  long  chain  of  cataracts  terminates.  Twelve  days  thence  to 
Merawe,  would  be  keeping  up  very  exactly  the  same  rate  of 
travelling ;  whereas  to  Shendi  it  would  be  out  of  all  sort  of 
proportion.  Again,  Meroe  is  stated  to  be  midway  between  Egypt 
and  the  Land  of  the  Exiles,  described  by  other  writers  as  an 
island  formed  by  the  Nile,  and  which  we  think  is  evidently  Sen- 
naar,  to  which  the  paralled  streams  of  the  Azergue  and  Abiad 
give  much  of  an  insular  aspect.  Now,  Merawe  is  very  exactly 
midway  up  the  Nile,  between  Egypt  and  Sennaar ;  but  Shendi 
would  break  up  altogether  the  equality  between  the  two  divisions. 

Strabo,  from  Eratosthenes,  gives  a  statement,  which  appears 
to  point  pretty  directly  to  Shendi,  and  is  indeed  the  only  one 
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that  can  cause  a  doubt.     But  elsewhere  he  describes  Meroe  as 

•  bounded  upwards  on  the  south  by  the  Junction  of  the  rivers 

•  Astapus,  Astaboras,  and  Astasobas.  *  This  agrees  very  close- 
ly with  our  idea  on  the  subject,  and  is  quite  contrary  to  that 
which  would  represent  the  Astaboras  (Atoara)  as  the  notthern 
boundary  of  Meroe.  His  statement  also,  that  Meroe  is  the  last 
kingdom  of  the  Ethiopians  (Blacks),  after  which  the  Nubae 
commenced,  and  occupied  the  Nile  downwards  to  Egypt,  is  stiti 
true  only  in  regard  to  Merawe. 

But  how,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  was  the  idea  so  prevalent  a- 
mong  ancient  geographers,  that  Meroe  was  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  great  rivers?  and  how  does  Ptolemy  himself,  in 
the  title  of  his  chapter,  imply  that  statement,  though  its  con- 
tents are  in  direct  contradiction  to  it  ?  The  following  will,  we 
think,  afford  a  sufficient  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
error  originated. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  the  early  history  of  geography, 
must  be  aware  of  the  many  errors  with  which  it  abounded.  A- 
mong  these  none  are  more  frequent  than  such  as  respect  the  con- 
tinuous course  of  great  rivers,  and  the  distinction  between  islands 
and  large  peninsulas.  The  latter  terms,  indeed,  are  often  used 
as  synonymous,*  though,  perhaps,  only  through  the  influence  of 
this  original  error.  Now,  the  reader  need  only  look  at  the 
above  sketch  of  the  country  here  considered  as  Meroe,  inter- 
sected by  three  parallel  branches  of  the  Nile,  to  perceive  at 
once  how  excessively  natural  it  was,  that  the  first  imperfect  ac- 
counts should  represent  it  as  an  island  enclosed  by  river 
branches.  The  original  opinion,  indeed,  which  is  still  to  be 
found  in  Mela,  (I.  ix.  10. )>  and  Pliny,  (V.  9.),  was,  that  the 
Astapus  and  Astaboras  were  branches  of  the  Nile  itself,  first 
separating  and  forming  Meroe  into  a  species  of  Delta,  and  then 
reuniting ;  f  an  idea  which  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  reference  to 
4he  parallel  streams  of  the  modern  Meroe.  Then,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  Nile  hereabouts  received  some  large  tributaries, 
it  was  very  natural  to  consider  those  tributaries  as  the  river 
branches  employed  in  the  formation  of  Meroe.  The  original 
idea  thus  formed  of  Meroe  as  an  island  enclosed  by  them,  ap- 
pears to  have  become  rooted  in  the  minds  of  geographers,  even 
after  they  had  obtained  data  by  which  it  was  directly  negativ- 
ed. How  inconsistent  the  statement  which,  under  thjs  influ- 
ence, Ptolemy  placed  at  the  head  of  his  chapter,  was  with  the 
details  given  by  him  in  it,  will  be  manifest,  by  observing  the 

*  Peloponneittf,  Cherson^w^. 

t  AccQrding  to  Pliny's  idea,  it  was  the  Niger  above  the  separa- 
tion, and  the  Nile  below  the  junction. 
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xain  attempt  which  the  person  who  afterwards  constructed  the 
maps  attached  to  his  work,  has  made  to  reconcile  them^  and 
the  strange  delineations  with  which  he  has  thus  perplexed  all 
succeeding  inquirers* 

Such  are  the  considerations  which,  in  our  apprehension^ 
establish  the  identity  of  the  ancient  with  the  modern  Meroe* 
if  the  discussion  has  been  tedious,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  involvcji,  not  merely  a  curious  problem  in  geography^ 
but  the  site  of  monuments  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the 
arts  and  history  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  anti- 
quity. One  Question  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  respects 
the  progress  ot  science  and  civilization,  still  requires  our  con- 
sideration. The  arts  and  monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  Ethio- 
pia, exhibit  that  strict  similarity  which  marks  a  common  ori^^ 
gin.  But  was  Ethiopia  or  E^ypt  the  original  fountain  ?  The 
former  opinion  is  adopted  by  Mr  Waddington,  on  the  authority 
of  Diodorus,  and  is  supported  with  some  ingenuity,  and  with 
pretty  strong  ancient  authorities.  As  our  own  opinion,  how- 
ever, leans  strongly  the  other  way,  we  shall  close  this  article 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  subject. 

In  conceiving  that  the  arts  and  improvements  of  civilized  life 
proceeded  from  Egypt  to  Ethiopia,  rather  than  in  the  contrary 
direction,  we  by  no  means  rest  mainly  even  on  the  high  and 
early  testimony  of  Herodotus.  A  much  stronger  ground  of 
conviction  is  supplied  from  the  general  laws  by  which  that  pro-> 
gress  is  invariably  regulated.  What  are  the  circumstances 
amidst  which  social  improvement  is  first  seen  to  spring  up? 
They  are, — an  extent  of  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  territory, 
wide  interior  communications,  and  an  easy  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations.  All  these  are  united  in  Lower  Egypt ;  all  are 
wanting  in  Ethiopia, — that  narrow  cultivated  ridge,  separated 
by  such  immense  deserts  from  the  rest  of  the  universe.  It  is 
argued,  indeed,  that  as  Ethiopia,  secure  within  her  natural 
barriers,  was  never  conquered  unless  by  a  temporary  inroad  of 
Sesostris,  while  her  sovereigns  repeatedly  subdued  and  reigned 
over  Egypt — it  must  have  been  Ethiopia  which  imposed  her 
kws  and  arts  upon  Egypt.  But  this  circumstance  will  not 
weigh  much  with  those  who  have  carefully  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  human  things.  So  strong  is  the  attraction  for  man,  of 
the  arts  which  refine  and  exalt  his  nature,  that  if  they  are  once 
brought  into  contact  with  him,  whether  by  the  weak  or  the 
strong,  the  victor  or  the  vanquished,  their  cultivation  is  com- 
menced with  equal  ardour,  upon  Mr  Waddington's  princi- 
ple, we  should  conclude  that  Greece  must  have  conquered 
Rome,  whose  literature  and  arts  were  wholly  Grecian.    It  is 
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well  known  how  China  and  Indostan  have  civilized  their  con- 
querors. We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  improvement  of 
Egypt  originated  in  the  Delta,  and  that  it  was  the  successive 
conquests  of  the  rude  upper  tribes,  which  gradually  transferred 
the  seat  of  empire  and  art  to  the  southward,  and  even  into  the 
bosom  of  the  desert. 

Some  arguments  are  derived  from  the  aspect  and  structure  of 
the  Ethiopian  temples.  The  circumstance  of  their  being  in  a 
great  degree  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  is  supposed  to  mark  an 
approach  to  that  early  Troglodytic  existence,  of  which  exten- 
sive traces  are  stiil  found  in  this  part  of  Africa.  But  surely  the 
mighty  structures  of  Ibsambul  and  Merawe  were  erected  by 
men  in  a  very  different  stage  of  society  from  that  of  the  rude 
dwellers  m  caves.  This  peculiarity  seems  founded  on  the  natu- 
ral reason,  that  the  Nile  in  its  course  through  Nubia,  is  bor- 
dered by  bold  and  precipitous  rocks,  which  alrefuly,  in  many 
instances,  assume  the  aspect  of  structures  reared  by  human 
hands.  In  Egypt,  the  mountains  are  of  a  form  less  aaapted  to 
this  object ;  ana  they  are  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
river,  the  sole  centre  of  action  and  resort.  That  country,  how- 
ever, also  contains  magnificent  sepulchral  monuments  cut  out 
of  the  rock — sufficient  to  suggest  and  teach  to  Ethiopia  the  art 
of  ornamental  excavation.  The  ruder  character  of  Ethiopian 
monuments  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  an  earlier  date;  but 
besides  that  this  character  is  not  general,  it  seems  quite  natu- 
ral in  copies  or  imitations  made  by  a  ruder  people.  Finally, 
the  more  ruined  state  of  the  monuments  at  Meroe  seems  easily 
accounted  for  by  other  causes  than  the  ravages  of  time.  The 
materials  are  admitted  to  be  more  defective, — Uie  masonry  would 
probably  be  less  skilful,  and  the  traces  of  external  violence  seem 
more  decidedly  marked. 


Art.  X.  1.  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Director's  of  the  African 
Institution  ;  read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  on  the 
Wth  day  of  May  1824.  With  an  Appendix  and  a  Supple^ 
ment.     8vo.     pp.  284.     London,  Hatchard.     1824. 

2.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Mitigation  and 
Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Domi^ 
nions ;  read  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society^  held  on 
the  25th  day  of  June  1824.  Together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Proceedings  which  took  place  at  that  Meeting.  8vo.  pp.  112. 
London,  Hatchard.     1824. 

3.  Substance  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commoyis^  on  Tues-- 
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day  the  Is/,  and  Friday  the  IIM,  of  June  1824,  on  a  Motion 
of  Hewy  Brougham^  Esq.  respecting  the  Trial  and  Condem-^ 
nation  to  Deaths  by  a  Court  Martial^  of  the  Rev.  John  Smithy 
late  Missionary  in  the  Colony  of  Demerara.  With  a  Pre^ 
face^  containing  some  new  Facts  illustrative  of  the  S^ubject. 
Published  with  the  Sanction  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety.    8vo.     pp.  310.     London,  Hatchard.     1824. 

4.  East  India  Sugar ;  or,  An  Inquiry  respecting  the  Means  of 
improving  the  Quality,  and  reducing  the  Cost  of  Sugar  rais^ 
ed  by  Free  Labour  in  the  East  Indies.     London,   Taylor. 
1824. 


N  resuming  the  discussion  of  those  most  important  questions 
connected  with  the  State  of  the  Slaves  in  the  British  colo- 


I 

nies,  we  must  beffin  by  setting  before  the  reader  some  particu- 
lars in  the  recent  history  of  this  subject,  and  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected.  These 
are  of  sufficient  interest  to  detain  us  for  the  present,  and  to  oc- 
cupy this  article ;  but  the  consideration  of  them  is  fruitful  in 
reflections  touching  nearly  the  whole  field  of  West  Indian  con- 
troversy. 

The  first  thing  which  calls  for  animadversion,  is  the  conti- 
nued protection  afforded  to  the  slave  traffic,  either  directly  or 
covertly,  by  all  those  legitimate  governments  which  we  had  so 

Seat  a  sh&re  in  restoring.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  went 
e  furthest  in  providing  laws  for  putting  it  down,  and  acced- 
ing to  arrangements  for  carrying  them  into  execution.  But 
his  laws  and  his  arrangements  are,  like  those  of  our  own  colo- 
nial legislatures,  intended  to  be  quoted  rather  than  enforced, 
to  be  owelt  upon  in  defending  the  makers  of  them  against  their 
adversaries,  and  not  by  any  means  to  be  acted  upon  with  vi- 
gour and  good  faith. 

^  The  continuance  of  this  horrible  trade '  (sa^s  the  British 
Commissioner  at  Surinam),  ^  or  its  abolition,  within  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Netherlands  Government,  to  which  his  Nether- 
lands Majesty  is  solemnly  pledged  by  treaty,  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  tenor  of  the  orders  which  thev  may  send  out  to 
their  colonial  possessions ;  but  the  treaty  nas  now  been  con- 
cluded nearly  five  years,  and  (excepting  in  my  present  col- 
league, M.  Lammens,  who  is  but  iust  appointed,  and  is  scru- 
pulous of  interfering  with  the  duties  of  tne  executive  govern- 
ment here)  I  cannot  perceive,  in  any  other  of  the  Surinam 
officers  of  his  Netherlands  Majesty,  either  civil  or  military, 
the  slightest  appearance  of  any  peremptory  orders  in  the 
bonajide  spirit  of  the  treaty.' 

N2 
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Tlie  following  passages,  extracted  from  two  despatches  of 
the  same  zealous  and  active  functionary,  merit  profound  atten- 
tion« 

*  The  SIa?e  Trade,  it  is  obvious,  is  not  a  practice  to  be  overcome 
by  gentle  admonitions,  or  merely  negative  prohibitions,  or  any  thing 
short  of  the  energetic  measures  pursued  by  the  British  Government, 
conducted  as  it  is  by  miscreants  whose  inhuman  character  no  lan- 
guage can  adequately  designate,  and  the  profits  of  which  are  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  risk ;  but  so  far  from  the  authorities  of  this  co- 
lony having  hitherto  made  any  active  use  of  the  means  which  are  in 
their  hands  for  the  suppression  of  this  murderous  tmffic,  I  am  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  the  Comet,  Dutch 
frigate,  and  Swallow  brig  of  war,  both  commissioned  under  tlie 
treaty,  and  also  a  brig  of  war  called  the  Thetis,  maintained  at  the 
expense  of,  and  belonging  to,  the  Colony,  have  been,  one  or  other 
of  them,  laying  off  the  town  more  than  once  when  slave- vessels  have 
been  hovering  off  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  (and  some  of  which,  I 
have  reason  to  fear,  have  effected  a  disembarkation  of  their  cargo), 
without  ever  quittir>g  their  moorings,  instead  of  cruising  occasionally 
up  and  down  the  coast  to  interrupt  or  observe  them. 

*  I  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you,  that  Charles 
Beverle}',  the  slave-trader,  who  has  been  the  principal  subject  of  my 
late  de.<patches,  and  who  lately  made  his  escape  from  confinement^ 
lias  again  been  taken  and  recommitted  to  the  criminal  gaol ;  but» 
from  what  I  can  learn,  it  appears  that  all  idea  of  proceeding  against 
him  under  the  Dutch  Abolition- Laws  is  now  given  up.  I  have  only 
further  to  add,  that  I  have  again,  since  his  recaption,  renewed  my 
proposal  to  the  Governor,  of  sending  him  with  the  witnesses  for  trial 
to  an  English  colony,  as  a  subject  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  for  a 
breach  of  the  English  Abolition  Laws,  which  his  Excellency  con- 
tinues to  decline.  * — Eighteenth  Report,  pp.  51,  52. 

Portugal,  however,  far  outstrips  the  Low-Countries  in  this 
race  of  miquity.  She  had  abolished  the  trade,  nominally  at 
least,  to  the  north  of  the  line, — and  refused  to  make  the  prohi- 
bition general,  upon  the  ground  that  the  supply  of  slaves  was 
necessary  to  her  settlements  in  Brazil,  When  Brazil  declared 
its  independence,  and  a  complete  separation  was  effected,  Por- 
tugal was  urged  to  extend  her  former  law,  the  reason  of  the 
limitation  having  wholly  ceased :  But  a  peremptory  refusal  was 
instantly  given,  accompanied  with  a  threat,  that  all  treaties 
with  England  would  be  considered  as  at  an  end,  should  she 
proceed  (o  act  upon  any  such  views ;  and  a  new  reason  for 
maintaining  the  slave  trade  was  now  assigned.  The  supply  of 
the  Brazils  was  said  no  longer  to  be  a  matter  of  any  moment, 
because  a  sufficient  stock  of  slaves  existed  there ;  but  the  set- 
tlements in  Africa  and  Asia  were  in  want  of  them ;  and  on  thi^ 
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account  the  crime  of  man-stealing  must  still  be  committetl !  It 
apf)ears,  that,  in  one  year,  1822,  there  were  shipped  from 
Africa,  for  Rio  Janeiro,  31,240  Negroes,  of  whom  348 1  died 
on  the  passage.  Into  Bahia,  above  8000  were  imported  the  same 
year ;  and  if  a  like  proportion  perished  after  leaving  Africa, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  Portuguese  trade,  for  that  one  year, 
must  have  been  40,200,  and  of  deaths  on  the  voyage,  4466. 
In  1823,  we  have  the  best  means  of  knowing,  that  the  total  num- 
ber shipped  for  Rio  alone  amounted  to  21,472,  of  which  nearly 
1800  died  on  the  passage ;  and  we  have  reason  to  tliink,  that 
there  was  at  least  an  equal  importation,  and  an  equal  mortality, 
into  the  other  Brazilian  ports.  We  have  very  recently  been 
favoured  with  an  exact  account  of  the  importations  into  Rio  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  from  January  to  May 
inclusive ;  and  from  this  we  are  concerned  to  say,  tliat  this  de- 
testable traffic  seems  again  on  the  increase, — the  total  number 
shipped  in  this  /lalf  year ^  for  this  one  port,  amounting  to 
16,563,  and  the  mortality  to  no  less  than  2247.  Nor  is  this  in- 
fernal traffic  by  any  means  confined  to  the  districts  south  of  the 
line ;  the  law  affecting  to  prohibit  it  on  the  north  being  most 
scandalously  evaded.  Thirteen  vessels  were  condemned  in  the 
same  year  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  were  brought  in  by  Eng- 
lish cruisers.  These  had  1700  slaves  on  board,  all  shipped  in 
the  forbidden  district.  The  scene  of  official  fraud  which  the  pro- 
ceedings disclosed  in  some  of  these  cases,  deserves  to  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  contempt  of  mankind. 

*  Some  of  the  cases  involved  perjuries  without  end,  and  atrocities 
'of  the  most  outrageous  and  revolting  kind,  and  implicated  in  the 
guilt  attending  them  Portuguese  functionaries  on  the  coSst  of  Africa 
of  the  very  highest  class  ;  and  all  of  the  cases  afforded  proofs  of  the 
most  reprehensible  disregard,  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  authori- 
ties, of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  with  this  country.  The  licenses 
granted  to  these  ships  permitted  them,  while  their  destination  was 
declared  to  be  to  Africa  south  of  the  Line,  to  visit  St  Thomas's, 
Cnmeroons,  Calabar,  &c,  which  no  motive  could  be  assigned  for  their 
visiting,  but  that  of  carrying  on  an  illicit  slave-trade.  Nay,  the  au- 
thorities in  Brazil  appear  to  have  concurred  with  the  contrabandists,- 
in  giving  fictitious  names  to  places  north  of  the  Line,  borrowed  from 
places  south  of  the  Line,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  British 
cruisers  and  the  Mixed  Commission  Courts.  The  name  of  Molem* 
bo,  a  place  south  of  the  Line,  to  which  the  Portuguese  Slave- Trade 
is  still  permitted,  has  been  transferred,  for  this  profligate  purpose,  to 
a  place  near  Onim,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin. ' — Ibid.  pp.  8,  9. 

The  Judge  of  the  Mixed  Commission  Court,  in  speaking  of 
A  vessel  captured  with  172  on  board,  says,  that  *  the  Governor 
^  of  Bissao  was  himself  an  interested  participator  in  the  illegal 
*  embarkation  of  slaves,  a  certain  number  of  the  slaves  h^mf 
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^  his  property ;  some  of  them  being  entered  in  the  memoranda 

*  as  snipped  and  received  from  his  official  residence, —  as  if  all 

*  decency  was  cast  off  from  the  government  of  the  settlement ! ' 
*  The  examinations  in  this  case  develop  the  most  complicated 

tissue  of  fraudulent  expedients  for  defeating  the  ends  of  justice;— - 
among  them,  fabricated  log-books,  exhibiting  a  voyage  from  the 
Brazils  to  Cabenda,  by  way  of  the  Cape  de  Verds,  when  the  real 
destination  was  Bissao ;  and  schedules  pointing  out  the  bribes  by 
which  the  connivance  of  the  Judge,  Governor,  fee.  was  to  be  secured 
at  the  port  of  dbcharge  in  the  Brazils.  This  vessel  had  already 
made  several  very  successful  and  gainful  voyages  under  the  shelter  of 
these  ingenious  expedients.  The  owner,  in  one  of  his  letters,  de- 
clared his  intention  of  putting  an  end,  by  this  voyage,  to  his  course 
of  slave-tradine,  as,  **  provided,  "  he  says,  **  that  it  were  the  plea- 
•ure  of  the  Almighty  Chat  every  thing  should  be  placed  in  safety, 
they  would  have  reaped  a  good  harvest.  *'  In  consequence,  it  may 
be  presumed,  of  his  capture  on  this  occasion,  which  prevented  his 
gathering  the  fruits  he  had  anticipated,  he  appears,  by  the  Sierra 
Leone  Gazette,  to  have  returned  to  the  coast  in  the  succeeding 
year,  and  to  have  successfully  effected  another  voyage.' — Ibid* 
pp.  9,  10. 

Justly  as  we  may  be  disappointed  and  indignant  at  these 
facts,  it  must  yet  be  admitted,  that  the  Governments,  both  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Portugali  stand  advantageously  distinguished 
from  the  others  whose  conduct  we  are  now  to  survey  in  one  im- 
portant particular^  They  have  agreed  to  give  England  a  neutral 
right  of  search  for  detecting  and  punisBing  offences  against 
their  regulations  respecting  Uie  traffic.  Thus,  dreadful  as  the 
extent  of  the  Portuguese  slave  trade  is,  and  must  continue  to 
be,  south  of  the  line,  as  long  as  it  is  permitted  and  even  encou- 
raged by  the  laws  of  that  ^  legitimate '  sovereign,  ^  his  Most 
^  Faithful  Majesty, '  the  Portuguese,  who  attempt  to  carry  it 
on  north  of  the  line,  may  be  seized  by  our  cruisers : — So  that  , 
the  shameful  connivance  of  their  own  government,  and  the 
still  more  scandalous  participations  of  its  Amctionaries  in  the 

Siins  made  by  breaking  their  own  laws,  will  not  always  enable 
em  to  escape  detection.  But  the  Fbench  rulers  have  con- 
stantly refused  all  arrangements  of  this  kind ;  resolved,  as  it 
should  seem,  plainly  to  avow,  by  their  whole  conduct,  and  al- 
most in  distinct  terms,  that  whatever  prohibitions  they  may 
pretend  to  enact,  they  in  reality  have  not  the  least  intention  of 
preventing  a  line  of  enterprise  so  dear  to  them  as  the  slave 
trade.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  Spaniards  also  carry  on 
the  traffic  with  absolute  impunity,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
laws  which  their  ^jovemment  has  affijcted  to  pass  against  it. 
Those  laws  make  it  illegal,  in  Spanish  vessels,  and  by  Spanish 
pavigators ;  but  a  Spanish  subject  may  legally  carry  it  on  in  ^ 
French  vessel.     And  the  French  flag,  not  being  subject  to  the 
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right  of  neutral  search,  becomes  an  efTectual  cover  for  the  Spa- 
nish trade.  Yet,  slight  as  the  prohibition  of  the  Spanish  law 
is,  it  has  been  evaded ;  the  Spanish  flag  is  used  so  frequent- 
IVf  that  six  vessels  sailing  under  it  were  condemned  at  Sierra 
Leone  in  1822.  So  greedily  tenacious,  indeed,  are  the  slave 
traders  of  every  part  of  their  vile  occupation,  that  they  will  not^ 
till  forced,  abandon  even  this  petty  branch  of  it,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  shelter  of  a  foreign  flag.  Thus  it  happens, 
that  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  only  colony  which  Spain  re- 
tains, the  island  of  Cuba,  almost,  if  not  quite  as  extensively 
and  as  openly,  as  it  could  have  been,  had  no  pretence  been 
made  of  abolishing  it.  The  Commissioners  thus  write  to 
Lord  Londonderry  respecting  it ;  and  they  certainly  refer  to 
the  only  circumstaace  which  can  form  any  justification  of  the 
mother-country. 

^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  to  your  Lordship  how  en- 
tirely unproductive  of  any  advantage  have  been  the  representations 
which,  upon  various  occasions,  we  have  made  to  the  chief  authority 
pf  the  island.  We  have  been  always  well  received, — and  redress,  as 
far  as  it  was  practicable,  promised;  but  the  illicit  Slave- Trade  in- 
creases,  and  is  daily  carried  on  more  systematically.  The  first  alarm 
at  the  danger  of  the  Negroes  being  declared  free  is  gradually  pass- 
ing away ;  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  of  the  Count  Torreno  to 
render  more  effectual  the  law  respecting  the  abolition,  together  with 
the  little  interest  manifested  by  the  Government  upon  the  subject, 
has  generally  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Spanish  Nation  and 
Government  are  very  indifferent  about  it,  or  do  not  dare,  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  their  American  possessions,  to  offend  the  only  colony 
which  has  remained  tranquil  and  faithful,  by  enforcing  the  execution 
of  a  measure  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that,  but  for  the  large  stock 
of  Negroes  imported  during  the  three  years  previous  to  the  abolition, 
and  the  present  very  low  price  of  sugar,  the  Slave  Trade  would,  at  this 
moment,  be  as  brisk  and  extensive  as  during  any  period  whatever. 

<  Such  a  state  of  things  existing  before  our  eyes,  is  most  painful 
and  mortifying  to  us  ;  bu,t  your  Lordship  is  aware  that  every  thing, 
consistent  with  our  powers  and  instructions,  has  been  done  on  our 
part  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  * — Ibid.  pp.  59,  60. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  French  Government  casts  that  of  all 
the  others  into  the  shade.  Compelled  by  the  indignant  voice 
of  the  publick  to  profess  an  intention  of  abolishing  the  trade, 
and  having  bound  itself  by  treaty  to  take  this  step,  a  law  was 
passed,  manifestly  with  the  design  af  being  made,  from  its  very 
pirih,  a  dead  letter.  Ever  since  it  was  enacted,  the  trnflick  has 
flourished  as  before.  A  British  cruiser,  in  ten  days,  fell  in  with 
nine  French  slave  ships*  Their  names  were  all  transmitted 
QflBcially  to  the  Government  at  Paris  by  the  British  ambassador. 
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In  one  year,  190  cargoes  of  slaves  were  taken  in  by  vessels  in 
the  river  Bomey,  and  162  in  Calabar;  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  were  French.  The  particulars  were,  in  many  of  these  in- 
stances, furnished  to  the  government  in  the  same  way.  AU 
this  was  passing  under  the  eye  of  French  cruisers ;  and  the  com- 
modore on  the  African  station  expressly  declared,  that  he  had 
no  instructions  from  his  government  to  seize  any  French  vessels, 
however  manifestly  they  might  be  destined  for  the  slave  trade, 
nnless  they  had  slaves  actually  on  board.  In  the  course  of 
three  months,  thirty  slave  ships  were  openly  fitted  out  in  the 
port  of  Nantz  alone ;  with  the  full  knowledge  and  participa- 
tion of  multitudes  in  that  populous  city.  From  the  lists  print- 
ed in  the  House  of  Commons  papers  182S,  of  vessels  fitted 
out  in  that  port,  the  average  tonnage  must  have  been  170, 
and  the  average  number  of  Negroes  carried  in  each  ^55^ 
supposing  them  all  to  have  carried,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
slaves  to  two  tons,  which  appears,  from  the  instances  given,  to 
have  been  the  allowance.  Thus,  in  three  months,  Nantz  fitted 
out  piratical  adventurers  enough  to  carry  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  Africans  into  West  Indian  slavery ;  and  as  we 
find  that  one  vessel,  laden  with  2(^7,  lost  80  on  the  voyage,  it 
is  very  likely  that  above  1800  perished  in  the  course  of  these 
expeditions.  In  five  months,  above  80  slave  cargoes  were  ta-^ 
ken  by  French  vessels  from  the  river  Bomey.  If  these  were  of 
the  same  average  amount,  and  formed  only  the  half  of  all  the 
slave  trade  to  which  the  French  flag  aflbrded  protection,  it 
should  seem,  that  above  40,000  wretched  victims  of  criminal 
avarice  were  carried  away  by  the  connivance  of  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King's  government,  in  spite  of  his  laws  and  treaties,  to 
abolish  the  trade  altogether ;  and  of  these  40,000,  above  9000 
Hiay  have  perished  miserably  on  the  voyage ;  though  not  more 
miserably  than  the  survivors  who  were  saved,  to  live  in  bondage. 
*  These  distressing  facts,  *  to  use  the  strong  but  appropriate 
language  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  *  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove, 

*  that  wherever  the  French  flag  appears,  protection  and  impu-r 

*  nity  are  granted  to  the  slave  trader ;  and  that  the  abuse  of  the 

•  laws  enacted  in  France  against  this  traffic,  notwithstanding 

*  the  allegations  of  the  party  disposed  to  encourage  the  mis-' 

*  chief,  afford  practical  examples  of  the  consequences  which 

*  must  result  from  this  evil,  by  occasioning  encroachments  on 

•  the  territories  of  friendly  powers   in  Africa,   and    exciting 

•  bloody  wars  among  the  natives.     *  The  magnitud.e  of  the 

♦  evil  •  (he  adds)  *  must  compel  the  French  Government  now 

•  to  determine,  whether  they  will  refuse  to  execute  their  en- 

•  gagements,  and  sit  down  under  the  imputation  of  being  the 

*  power  to  whom  all  those  interested  in  such  a  cause  turn  thei^ 
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*  eyes  as  the  avowed  protectors  of  this  commerce ;  or  vindicate 

*  their  character  for  good  faith  and  humanity  in  the  eyes  of  the 

•  rest  of  the  world,  by  assimilating  their  legislation  to  that  of 

•  those  countries  which  have  the  greatest  interest  in  maritime 
^  and  colonial  affairs. ' 

The  answer  of  the  French  Government  to  all  these  represen- 
tations has  been,  we  will  not  say  most  unsatisfactory  only;  it  has 
been  a  mere  evasive,  indirect,  and  systematick  design  to  avoid 
any  thing  like  an  efficacious  al3olition  of  the  traffick.     <  Up  to 
the  present  time,'  says  M.  de  Villele,  *  the  King's  Govern- 
ment had  imagined  that  it  had  sufficiently  proved  the  firm  re- 
solution it  had  always  entertained,  of  repressing  thnt  odious 
traffic.     The  severity  which  it  has  displayed,  whenever  it  has 
been  possible  to  bring  it  to  conviction,  would  appear  to  re- 
move all  doubt  on  this  subject.*— I  do  not  deny  that  ccrtaia 
avaricious  speculators  may  have  risked  such  expeditions  in  de- 
fiance of  the  laws ;  but  these  are  only  infractions,  such  as  no 
Government  can  altogether  prevent;  and  perhaps  it  might 
not  be  impossible  for  me  to  discover,  even  in  England  itself, 
more  or  less  recent  instances  of  this  nature.     The  King's  Go- 
vernment has  been  neither  less  active  nor  less  severe  than  the 
English  Government,  in  detecting  and  punishing  them.    The 
measures  which  it  has  taken  in  this  respect,  are  such  as  it  has 
judged  necessary,  to  ensure,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the 
execution  of  its  own  arrangements,  with  regard  to  an  object 
the  importance  of  which  it  duly  appreciates. ' 
It  requires  no  little  proficiency  in  what  Sir  F.  Burdett  once 
very  happily  called   *  the  confirmed  habit  of  official  assertion,  * 
to  hazard  such  statements  as  these,  in  the  face  of  facts  as  noto- 
rious as  the  li^ht  of  day,  from  which,  in  France  at  least,  the 
guilty  deeds  of  the  slave  trader  have  never  sought  to  screen 
themselves ;  in  the  face,  too,  of  facts  equally  notorfous  in  Eng- 
land.    Who  doubts  the  activity  of  individuals  in  this  country, 
were  the  constituted  authorities  to  slumber  ?     Yet  what  instan. 
ces  of  slave  trading  have  been  brought  to  light?     One  outlawry 
and  two  convictions,  we  believe,  are  all  that  have  been  had  in 
England  since  the  traffick  was  made  a  felony ;  and  no  one  has 
ever  pretended  that  the  act  of  1811  is  evaded.     In  fact  it  was 
completely  effectual,  as  far  as  regarded  the  direct  traffick  car- 
ried on  by  British  subjects ;  and  nearly  so,  in  respect  of  all  im- 
portations into  our  colonies.    But  in  Nantz  the  traffick  is  open- 
ly carried  on,  and  the  African  coast  swarms  with  French  slave 
traders,  the  Government  remaining  nearly  passive,  and  appeal- 
ing to  a  list  of  about  70  vessels  seized,  during  seven  jears,  by  which 
it  appears  that  49  were  acquitted^,  and  among  them  some  of  the 
Verv  worst  and  most  notorious  cases,  as  the  Rodeury  the  details  of 
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which  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  {EJ.  Rev.  Nov. 
1821):  and  of  the  SO  condemned,  nearly  half  were  petty  traders 
in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  brought  to  trial  by  the  zeal  of  one  very 
excellent  officer,  who  happened  to  be  there ;  four  were  seizures 
of  English  cruisers,  and  several  were  the  same  ship  repeatedly 
entered.  But  that  measure,  which  the  French  Government 
might  have  taken,  and  has  always  refused  to  take,  which  would 
effectually  have  stopt  the  traffick,  is  the  attaching  to  it  an  tnjam^ 
ous  punishment :  treating  it,  not  as  a  matter  of  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, which  may  be  insured  aga;n$t  like  any  Qtber  pecuniary 
risk,  but  as  A  CRIME,  to  be  punished  severely  when  detected,  like 
other  grave  and  infamous  offences.  The  bare  denunciation  of 
such  a  law,  would  have  stan^ped  it  so  as  to  deter  all  but  the  most 
abandoned  of  men  from  continuing  to  drive  the  trade ;  and  a 
single  example  under  the  law,  would  have  effectually  deterred 
even  the  most  abandoned  from  pursuing  a  course,  the  risks  of 
which  could  not  be  compensated  by  any  gains. 

The  correspondence  between  the  British  Ambassador  and  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  abounds  somewhat  more  in  professions  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  than  that  with  M.  de  Villele.  There  is 
no  lack  of  *  assurance^, '  and  ^  repeated  assurances,  *  and  ^  re- 
newed assurances, '  pf  the  *  King*8  Government  feeling  no  less 
interest  tlian  that  felt  by  the  British  Government  to  repress  the 
trade. '  But  all  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  are  con- 
fined to  the  law  as  it  stands,  without  a  word  about  declaring  it 
criminal ;  indeed  an  expression  used  by  M.  Chateaubriand  is 
somewhat  ominous  upon  this  matter ;  he  calls  the  slave  traffick 
*  this  species  of  speculation  I ' — and  as  such  they  are  resolved  to 
treat  it  in  their  legislation,  without,  however,  taking  the  most 
ordinary  precautions  to  put  in  execution  their  law,  inefficient  as 
it  iS;  Thus  a  Frenjch  slavie^ship  arrives  at  Pernambuco,  having 
carried  over  165  slaves  beside  her  crew,  though  her  burthen 
T^a?  only  75  tons.  The  master  is  received  by  the  French  Vice- 
Consul,  M«  L'aine,  not  as  a  violator  of  the  law,  but  a  regular 
trader,  and  appears  in  the  official  register  of  that  functionary 
as  ^  coming  from  Martinique  with  one  hundred  and  odd  pas'- 
fengers  I '  The  Consul  states,  that  he  *  has  no  official  know- 
ledge of  the  vessel  having  brought  in  slaves,'  and  that  he  ^  has 
DO  instructions  how  to  act  in  such  a  case  I '  Equally  ignorant, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  office  too,  we  presume,  and  to  the  full  as  ill 
provided  with  instructions,  is  the  commander  of  the  Hirondelle 
^loop  of  war,  lying  in  the  same  harbour,  and  close  by  the  slave- 
ship.  No  wonder  that,  to  use  the  English  Consuls  language, 
^  remark  should  be  excited  even  in  Brazil,  by  the  circumstance 
^  of  a  French  Vice-Consul,  and  the  commander  of  a  French 
f  inan-of-war,  voluminously  instructed  as  they  arc  known  to  hg 
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<  on  most  points,  being  left  witiiout  directions  how  to  act  against 
•  a  daring  violator  of  the  laws  of  France. ' 

It  affords  some  relief,  after  marking  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  the  French  Government,  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  the 
Liberal  party.  In  strict  consistency  with  those  pure  and  en- 
lightened principles  to  which,  through  all  reverses  of  fortune, 
they  magnanimously  adhere,  they  have  formed  an.  Abolition 
Committee,  and  published  under  its  superintendence  various 
excellent  tracts  for  general  circulation.  Among  these  we  re« 
joice  to  see  placed  on  the  same  list  with  the  Due  de  Broglie's 
admirable  Speech,  a  translation  of  Mr  Ciarkson's  Essay,  and 
of  Mr  Buxton's  Speech,  May  1823,  with  a  Prefatory  Discourse 
on  Colonial  Bondage  by  M.  Charles  Coquerel.  The  Society 
has  also  offered  a  prize  of  one  thousand  francs  for  the  best  work 
on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  particularly  as  it  regards 
the  interests  of  France.  We  have  adverted  to  the  inefficient 
measures  adopted  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  it  is  fair  to  the  con- 
stitutional administration  to  observe,  that  the  new  penal  code 
adopted  by  the  Cortes  embraced  the  offence  of  slave  trading, 
and  substituted,  for  the  decree  of  December  1817,  an  enact- 
ment, which  gave  the  Negroes  informing,  either  against  the  im- 
porter or  the  purchaser,  their  liberty,  and  a  large  head-money, 
^hen  France  overran  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  Cortes  and  restoring  the  most  execrable  of  tyrannies,  this 
law  against  the  slave  trade  was  abrogated  with  tne  rest  of  the 
constitutional  code  1  and  the  law  of  18179  proved  ineffectual  by 
the  experience  of  six  years,  was  restored  with  the  other  accom- 
paniments of  the  Despot's  return. 

If  the  Constitutional  Government  of  Spain  could  make  some 
progress  in  enforcing  the  abolition,  notwiths^nding  the  im- 
mense difficulties  and  numberless  dangers  that  surround  it, 
with  the  violent  prejudices  of  the  colonial  interest  to  combat, 
and  the  deference  not  unnaturally  claimed  by  the  only  remain- 
ing settlement  in  part  at  least  to  be  yielded,  we  might  naturally 
expect,  that  those  countries  where  the  spirit  and  th^  principle  of 
freedom  prevail,  without  any  of  those  obstacles  to  its  universal 
development,  would  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  in  ex- 
tirpating the  most  hateful  of  all  slavery,  and  putting  down 
both  the  traffick  and  the  property  in  slaves.  Consolatory  as 
the  view  of  the  American  continent  is  to  every  friend  of  the 
rights  and  the  welfare  of  his  species,  there  is  nothing  in  that 
magnificent  spectacle  more  delightful  than  the  lessons  of  ter- 
ror, and  of  shame,  which  it  reads  to  the  tyrants  of  the  old 
world.  Those  of  shame  may,  indeed,  be  thrown  away  upon 
them ;  but  terror  is  a  monitor  whose  voice  is  far  too  well  known 
to  fair  in  teaching  with  effect.     Nor  can  we  help  indulging  thb 
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expectation,  that  as  those  vast  regions  peopled  with  Treemcn 
never  can  exist  lonj;  without  the  ticsiiuclion  of  despotism  in 
Europe,  so,  if  the  noble  example  set  by  the  emancipated  ci^la- 
ries  of  Spain,  in  utterly  repudiatincr  the  slave  traffick,  and  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  freedom  of  the  Nef^rocs  already  settled  there, 
shall  fail  to  operate  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  American 
Islands,  the  dread  of  worse  consccjuenccs  than  a  ^rn<Iual  im- 
provement and  ultimate  liberation  of  the  slaves  may  force  them 
to  do  ricrht  as  a  choice  of  evils.  In  Columbia,  all  children  oF 
slaves  born  since  1818  are  free  by  law  ;  and  a  fund  is  formed 
by  a  tax,  and  successfully  applied,  to  purchase  the  freedom  of 
those  born  before  that  period.  The  following  passage  is  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  Congress, 
presented  ia>.l  year. 

*  The  law  of  the  19ih  of  July  of  the  year  11,  which  gave  liberty 
to  all  the  new-born  ofF;<pring  of  slaves,  which  abolished  the  traffic  in 
Negroes,  and  established  commiltces  of  manumission,  has  been  exe* 
cuicd  ihTou<:hout  the  republic.  In  December  of  the  same  year, 
being  ihe  term  fined  by  law  for  liberating  such  slaves  as  the  fundi 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  were  competent  lo  redeem,  several  re- 
ceived their  liberty,  blessing  the  Legislators  of  Cohimbia  who  had 
granted  them  such  happines^<.  The  number  liberated  last  December 
was  still  greater  ;  and  the  Government  euteriain  well-founded  hope* 
that  the  funds  will  annually  increase. 

'  It  seems  that,  in  certain  provinces  of  the  republic,  an  apprehen- 
■ion  exists,  that,  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil,  and  the  working  of  the  mines,  will  be  diminished. 
litis  is  an  event  that  may  happen ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  a  minor 
evil  to  the  inhabitants  of  (hose  provinces,  compared  with  that  of  Jiv- 
ing amidst  a  volcano,  ever  reaily  to  explode  with  dreadful  effect :  it 
is  belter  that  llieir  agriculture  and  mines  should  suffer  partial  ills,  to 
which  gradual  remetJies  rray  be  applied,  than,  by  continuing  the  for- 
mer personal  slavery,  insenribly  heap  up  combustibles  for  a  terrible 
conflagration.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  this  parliculjr,  our  Legis- 
lotors  have  been  animated  by  the  most  profound  foresight  and  jus- 
tice. '—Ibid.  p.  226. 

We  have  great  satisfaction  in   adding  to  this  official   Report 
some  information  contained  in  a  priviite  letter  from  an   intelli- 
pent  person  in  the  Caraccas,  and  of  so  late  a  tlale  as  last  April, 
After  expressing  the  delight  which  he  had  experienced  in  read- 
Speech,  and  the  others  upon   the  same  side  of 
declaring  his  opinion  of  the  safety  and  prac- 
cling  the  Columbian  law  to  the  slave  colonies; 
'ould  secure  nn  iigricultur:il  population,  from 
',  to  cultivate  the  land  as  is  the  case  here,  where 
:  labouring  class  arc  free,  and  earn  about  one  sbiU 
in  sonit;  purls,  and  sixpence  iu  others.     In  crop 
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time,  In  some  places,  wages  rise  to  four  rials  a  day :  it  depends  n 
good  deal  upon  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  labourers  in  different  parts, 
and  the  price  of  provisions.  All  allow  they  do  more  work  in  a  day 
than  slaves,  and  you  have  only  the  trouble  to  pay  them  every  Satur- 
day night.  But  1  do  not  expect  to  see  this  plan  effected,  as  it  has 
been  here,  by  the  slave  owners  themselves,  assembled  in  Congress, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  immortal  Bolivar,  who  gave  a  great 
example  by  setting  his  own  slaves  free  without  any  conditions.  He 
then  leased  out  his  estates,  and  they  remained  as  free  labourers  upon 
them.  The  kings  of  Spain,  with  all  their  sins  upon  their  heads,  were 
too  wise  to  allow  the  colonists  to  make  laws  for  their  slaves ;  and 
those  of  Louis  XIV.  are  of  a  very  different  complexion  from  those 
enacted  by  the  colonial  council  at  Martinique^  * — Ibid,  p.  228. 

He  then  alludes  to  the   glorious   victory  gained    over  the 
Royalist  fleet  in  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo  by  Padilla,  a  Mulatto, 
and  the  storniing  of  Puerto  Cabello  by  General  Paer.    These 
gallant  exploits,  says   he,  completely  cleared    the  republic  of 
the  enemy's  troops;  and  he  thus  proceeds  : 

*  We  have  ever  since  enjoyed  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity  in 

every  part  of  it ;  and  agriculture  and  trade  are  increasing  daily. 

The  laws  are  every  where  obeyed,  and  religious  opinions  not  inter- 
fered with,  provided  you  treat  with  decorum  the  established  worship. 
The  emancipation  law  produces  the  best  effects.  The  slaves  are  con- 
tented with  the  prospect  of  their  own  eventual  freedom,  and  tlie  cer- 
tainty of  that  of  their  children.  Thirty-three  were  liberated  out  of 
the  Manumission  fund  at  Bogota  alone  during  the  three  days  of  the 
annual  national  holidays  last  Christmas.  I  have  not  seen  returns 
from  the  rest  of  the  republic.  Add  to  these  the  number  born  free 
during  the  year ;  and  then  let  me  ask,  if  the  White  population  oi 
this  country  has  not  an  honester  claim  to  their  own  liberty  than  any 
other  in  America,  when  they  respect  that  of  others  without  distinc- 
tion of  colour  ?  We  see  in  the  senate  Colonel  Pinango,  an  excel- 
lent officer,  both  of  infantry  and  engineers,  who  is  a  member  of  that 
body,  although  he  is  a  dark  Mulatto.  He  is  an  enlightened  man, 
and  of  the  best  character. ' — Jlnd.  p.  229. 

The  United  States  have  all  along  distinguished  themselves  bj 
their  enmity  to  the  slave  trade.  They  eorly  in  the  day  took  up 
the  question,  which  had  been  first  raised  in  this  country,  and 
they  had  the  transcendant  merit  of  outstripping  all  others,  and 
being  the  first  to  effect  its  abolition  by  a  law  passed  to  take  ef- 
fect as  soon  as,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Federal  Union,  anjr 
ffeneral  enactment  could  affect  the  trade  of  the  individual  States. 
When  England,  in  181  J,  declared  it  to  be  a  crime,  and  pu- 
nishable accordingly,  our  kinsmen  in  the  New  World  were  a- 
gain  our  rivals  in  the  honourable  contest  of  sound  and  virtuous 
legislation;  and  again  they  went  before  us  in  acting  upon  our 
own  principles.  In  1820  they  declared  slave  trading  to  be  pi- 
racy, and  denounced  ike  pains  of  death  lo  any  citizen  of  the 
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iJnited  States  who  should  be  convicted  in  engaging  in  it,'' 
whether  under  the  American  or  a  foreign  flag.  When  Mr 
Brougham's  act  (51  Geo.  IH.)  was  first  discussed,  upon  his 
motion  in  June  1810,  it  had  been  admitted  that  capital  punish- 
ment should,  if  necessary,  be  afterwards  substituted  for  transpor- 
tation ;  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  at  first  to  make  it  a  cler- 
giable  felony,  both  upon  general  principles,  respecting  penal 
legislation,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  the  peculiar  scruples 
entertained  by  a  very  large  and  respectable  body  of  abolitionists, 
and  upon  the  ground  that  a  very  great  step  was  about  to  be 
made  in  treating,  for  the  first  time^  as  a  crime,  that  which  bad  for 
ages  been  protected  by  Parliament,  and  regarded  bv  the  nation 
At  large  as  one  of  the  grand  branches  of  the  national  commerce. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  act  has  been  at  all  deficient  in  the 
attainment  of  its  object ;  the  Slave  Trade,  as  far  as  British  sub- 
jects are  concerned  in  it,  seems  to  have  been  finally  destroyed. 
But  as  America  had  made  the  trafiic  piracy,  it  was  clear  that 
if  England  should  join  her  in  treating  it  in  the  same  way,  and 
tlie  two  powers  should,  as  a  consequence  of  these  enactments, 
agree  to  the  mutual  capture  of  each  other's  vessels  found  engag- 
ed in  it,  not  only  would  the  possibility  be  at  once  prevented,  of 
either  flag  being  employed  to  cover  the  trafiick,  but  a  broad 
foundation  would  be  laid  for  obtaining  a  general  consent  of  na- 
tions to  treat  it  every  where  as  piratical,  when,  to  use  Mr 
Canning's  words,  so  becoming  the  magnanimity  of  the  country 
on  whose  behalf  he  spoke,  and  so  opposite  to  the  language  us- 
ed by  the  wretched  hirelings  of  the  ministerial  press,  •  the  two 

*  greatest  maritime  nations  in  the  world  should  so  far  compro- 

*  mise  their  maritime  pride,  as  to  act  together  for  the  accom- 

*  plishment  of  such  a  purpose.'  The  proposal  was  communi- 
cated to  our  Government  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and,  being  acceded  to,  occasioned  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  last 
Session,  which  passed  into  a  law  on  the  31st  of  March  1824. 
It  provides,  that  all  subjects  of  Great  Britain  engaging  directly 
in  the  Slave-trade  any  where,  and  all  persons  whatever  so  trad- 
ing within  the  British  dominions  or  settlements,  shall  be  deem- 
ed Pirates,  and  punished  accordingly  with  Death  and  forfeiture. 
A  treaty  with  the  United  States  has  been  concluded,  by  which 
the  vessels  of  each  power  are  authorized  to  detain  those  of  the 
other  found  engaged  in  this  piracy,  and  deliver  them  over  to 
the  authorities  of  the  country  they  belong  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  dealt  witli  according  to  the  laws,  now  common  to  both 
States. 

Another  measure  of  great  importance,  indeed,  as  far  as  re- 
spects direct  and  immediate  effects,  far  more  important  than  the 
Piracy  act,  was  carried  through  Parliament  during  the  sam« 
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Session  by  Dr  Lushington.  This  truly  able  and  zealous  pro- 
moter of  all  good  works  had,  the  year  before,  introduced  a  bill 
for  consolidating  the  Abolition  laws ;  and,  among  other  improve* 
ments  in  the  code,  he  had  propounded  the  prohibition  of  the  slave 
trade  between  Island  and  Island  of  the  old  British  colonies, 
which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  had  been  excepted  out  of  all  the 
abolition  acts.  This  bill  was  at  first  thrown  out  in  the  Lords ; 
but  the  learned  and  excellent  author  renewed  it  with  better  suc- 
cess; and  a  branch  of  the  trade,  the  only  one  that  remained,  and 
hardly  less  inhuman  than  the  African  traffick  itself,  has  now 
been  prohibited  like  the  rest. 

From  the  measures  adopted  to  extirpate  the  Trade  in  slaves, 
we  now  turn  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  preparing 
for  the  gradual,  but  complete  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.  The 
formation  of  the  societies  in  London,  Liverpool  and  elsewhere, 
whose  object  is  to  promote  this  most  desirable  consummation, 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  Journal.  The  fate  of  Mr 
Buxton's  motion  in  July  182S,  is  also  well  known;  the  effects 
of  the  resolutions  which  the  Government  offered  in  the  room  of 
his  motion,  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all,  and  may  be  de« 
scribed  in  a  few  words.  No  party  was  satisfied,  hardly  even  the 
ministers  who  proposed  them,  and  least  of  all  the  planters,  to 
please  and  to  screen  whom  this  was  contrived,  while  upon 
the  state  of  the  slaves,  they  could  not  possibly  produce  any 
change,  directly  or  remotely,— being  a  mere  repetition  of  things 
often  before  stated,  both  by  Parliament  and  the  executive  go- 
vernment. But  the  propositions  were  agreed  to  by  the  aboli- 
tionists in  the  House  of  Commons,  because  the  Government 
pledged  itself  to  take  the  work  into  its  own  hands,  and  to  carry 
through  such  reforms  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  design  thus  countenanced  by  an  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  London  Society  has  continued  its  labours  since  the  pe- 
riod of  Mr  Buxton's  motion,  with  increased  activity,  and  it  has 
been  powerfully  and  generally  seconded  by  Societies  all  over  the 
the  country.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  associations 
have  been  formed  ;  a  number  of  publications  have  been  circu- 
lated; and  nearly  six  hundred  petitions  presented  to  Parliament, 
in  addition  to  oetween  two  and  three  hundred  the  Session  be- 
fore, all  praying  for  immediate  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  their  gradual  admission  to  the 
rights  and  station  of  free  men. 

The  principles  which  the  London  Society  promulgated,  as 
the  groundwork  of  its  operations,  and  which  all  the  societies  in 
the  country  have  adopted,  may  certainly  be  said  to  have  receiv* 
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ed  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Coraraons.  The  following  is 
the  statement  of  them  in  the  Resolutions  passed  at  the  first  meet«- 
inf^;,  31st  January  1823.  As  the  zeal  and  unanimity  with 
which  they  have  been  received  throughout  the  country,  indicates 
plainly  that  they  accord  with  the  universal  feel»ng  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  of  importance,  in  further  discussing  the  question, 
that  we  should  keep  them  in  our  view. 

*'  That  the  individuals  composing  the  present  meeting  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  magnftude  and  number  of  the  evils  attached  to 
the  system  of  Slavery  which  prevails  in  many  of  the  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  a  system  which  appears  to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  every  dictate  of  na- 
tural humanity  and  justice. 

*'  That  they  long  indulged  a  hope,  that  the  great  measure  of 
ihe  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  for  which  an  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  passed  in  1807)  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years,  would  have 
tended  rapidly  to  the  mitigation  and  gradual  extinction  of  Negro 
bondage  in  the  British  Colonies,  but  that  in  this  hope  they  have  been 
painfully  disappointed;  and,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  they  have 
still  to  deplore  the  almost  undiminished  prevalence  of  the  very  evils 
which  it  was  one  great  object  of  the  Abolition  to  remedy. 

*^  That  under  these  circumstances  they  feel  themselves  called  up- 
on, by  the  most  binding  considerations  of  their  duty  as  Christians,  by 
their  best  sympathies  as  men,  and  by  their  solicitude  to  maintain  un- 
impaired the  high  reputation  and  the  solid  prosperity  of  their  coun* 
try,  to  exert  themselves,  in  their  separate  and  collective  capacity,  in 
furthering  this  most  important  object,  and  in  endeavouring,  by  all 
prudent  and  lawful  means,  to  mitigate,  and  eventually  to  abolish  the 
Slavery  existing  in  our  Colonial  possessions.  ** — Antislavery  Report^ 
pp.  2,  3. 

The  House  of  Commons  unanimously  came  to  certain  reso- 
lutions, which,  as  far  as  any  practical  effect  went,  may  indeed 
well  be  deemed  nugatory,  but  are  material,  as  affording  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  principles  ]a\d  down  by  the. Society,  as  asserting  the 
expediency  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves;  and  as  re- 
cognising their  claims  to  emancipation  as  soon  as  they  shall  be 
fit  for  enjoying  freedom. 

M.  '*  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive  measures 
for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slave  Population  in  his  Majes- 
ty's Colonies. 

'  2.  **  That  through  a  determined  and  persevering  but  judicious  and 
temperate  enforcement  of  such  measures,  this  House  looks  forward 
to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  Slave  Popula- 
tion, such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil 
rights  and  privileges,  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects. 

*  3.  **  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
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purpose,  at  the  eiirliest  period  that  may  be  compatible  with  the  well« 
being  of  the  Slavefi,  the  safety  of  the  Colonies,  and  with  a  fkir  and 
equitable  consideration  of  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned 
therein. 

<  4.  "  That  these  Resolutions  be  laid  before  his  Msjesty. " ' — Anii" 
davery  Report^  p.  3. 

In  these  Resolulions  the  West  Indians  themselves  acquiesced; 
manifestly  from  the  hope  that  they  would  postpone  to  an  inde- 
finite period  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and  prevent  that  which 
they  mainly  dread  as  fatal  to  the  abuses  of  the  system,  and  cer« 
tain  to  terminate  its  oppression, — the  interposition  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  colonial  assemblies  persist  in  neglecting  their 
duty  and  violating;  their  promises. 

Soon  after  the  Resolutions  were  passed,  instructions  were  sent 
to  the  colonies  where  the  Crown  nas  the  power  of  legislation, 
directing  certain  restrictions  to  be  imposea  upon  the  powers  of 
the  masters  in  punishing  their  Negroes;  and  the  reception 
which  these  instructions  met  with,  is  in  the  recollection  of  the 
reader.  In  Demerara,  particularly,  through  the  great  mi»- 
management  of  the  local  authorities,  who  contrived  to  excite 
groundless  alarm  in  the  planters,  and  equally  unfounded  hopes 
in  the  slaves,  and  to  conceal  the  real  nature  of  the  measures  a« 
dopted  until  it  was  too  late,  a  slight  commotion  was  occasioned 
among  the  Negroes,  of  a  nature  quite  unprecedented  in  such  a 
situation,  and  far  more  resembling  a  combination  of  Euro- 
pean workmen  to  strike  for  wages,  for  time,  or  other  indul« 
gence,  than  a  rebellion  of  African  slaves.  It  is  clearly  prov- 
ed, by  the  account  of  the  planters  themselves,  and  the  official 
documents,  that  violence  was  no  part  of  the  plan  pursued 
by  those  called  Insurgents ;  that  no  lives  were  taken,  or  even 
threatened  by  them,  until  long  after  the  disturbance  was  at 
its  height,  and  the  troops  engaged  in  quelling  it;  that  even 
then  only  two  persons  were  killed  by  the  Negroes ;  that  no  in- 
jury whatever  was  offered  to  property ;  that  they  all  along  a- 
vowed  their  wish  to  be,  only  the  obtaining  what  was  understood 
to  be  granted  them  by  some  new  law,  which  the  government 
and  their  masters  were  supposed  to  be  withholding  from  them  ; 
and  that  their  declared  prmciple  was  to  take  no  life,  because 
said  they,  our  pastor  has  taught  us  that  life  is  not  ours  to  give  1 
Hundreds  of  these  poor  creatures,  however,  were  put  to  death  in 
the  field ;  and  immediately  after  quiet  was  restored,  many  of  the 
survivors  were  torn  in  pieces  by  an  in6iction  of  the  scourge, 
more  merciless  than  any  thing  upon  record  in  modem  times, 
and  in  Christian  countries.  A  pious  minister  of  the  gospel, 
whose  conduct  had  been  markea  by  the  most  scrupulous  dis- 
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charge  of  every  duty,  and  by  a  moderation  truly  wonderful  in 
a  man  of  ordinary  feelings  surrounded  by  the  scenes  of  cruelty 
he  had  been  living  in,  was  seized  in  his  house,  dragged  to  a 
loathsome  dungeon,  stript  of  his  papers,  brought  in  a  moment 
of  peace  before  a  court-martial,  tried — if  we  must  say  tried — 
after  a  fashion,  which,  unprivileged  as  we  are  to  speak  the 
plain  truth,  we  dare  in  nowise  attempt  to  describe — condemned 
to  death  for  that  which  he  never  did,  but  which,  if  he  had  done 
it,  was  not  a  capital  offence — detained  in  prison  when  stricken 
with  the  most  severe  malady,  until  he  was  relieved  from  perse- 
cution by  death  ! 

The  West  Indians  had  now  gone  too  fan  Tliey  had  been 
perfectly  successfiil  in  raising  the  cry  of  Negro  insurrection ; 
they  had  turned  the  consequences  of  their  own  resistance 
and  blunders  combined,  into  a  plausible  topic  of  alarm,  re- 

f)resentiQg  the  disturbance  excited  by  themselves  as  a  rebel- 
ion  produced  by  the  efforts  made  in  favour  of  the  Negroes; 
they  nad  but  too  well  calculated  on  the  facility  with  which,  in 
England,  the  terror  of  rebellion  spreads,  and  for  a  seasoh  takes 
men's  reason  and  almost  their  senses,  from  them ;  and  they  en- 
joyed the  success  which  never  fails  to  attend  rumours  of  vio- 
lence,  in  fjir  distant  regions,  exaggerated  by  falsehood  and  by 
ffincy,  and  ascribed  to  causes  more  fulse  and  more  fanciful 
stBl,  by  interested  or  by  ignorant  men.  But  they  used  not 
soberly  their  advantage — and  they  forgot  that  it  was  only  for 
tlie  moment.  No  sooner  was  the  case  discussed — no  sooner 
was  the  Missionary's  trial  sifted,  than  one  voice  of  universal 
kidignation  burst  forth,  and  overpowered  all  resistance.  In 
^ParRament  and  out  of  Parliament,  among  all  parties  and  all 
sects— save  only  the  worst  of  the  High  Church  Party,*  ha- 
bitual enemies  of  every  thing  like  the  rights  of  freemen,  and 
grossly  attached  to  whatever  is  violent  and  domineering  in  the 
exercise  of  power — one  sound  was  to  be  heard  of  unminglcd  re- 
probation at  the  act,  and  sovereign  contempt  for  the  reasons 
urged  in  palliation  of  what  none  ventured  to  defend.  That  the 
Demerara  planters  and  authorities  were  utterly  without  an  ex*« 
cuse,  was  everywhere  admitted,  and  there  was  an  end  for  ever 
of  the  attempt  to  resist  the  friends  of  the  slaves,  by  spreading 
alarms  of  rebellion.  Even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Mi- 
nisters did  not  venture  to  oppose  the  current.    After  assaying  to 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  nfamous  portion  of  the  periodical 
press,  which  this  party  chiefly  patronizes,  and  which  is  notoriously 
abandoned  to  the  most  disgusting  practices  of  slander  and  obscenity, 
has  been  found,  and  almost  alone  found,  on  the  side  of  the  slave-driv- 
ers, and  vehement  in  calumniating  the  Missionary. 
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meet  the  motion  of  censure  on  tbefirstniffbtby  a  direct  negative^ 
Chey  were  fain  to  substitute,  tbe  next  night,  the  previous  ques- 
tion ;  and  even  on  this  bumble  ground  they  could  only  obtain  a 
poor  majority  of  47 — no  less  than  1 46  voting  against  them,  includ- 
ing about  thirty  members  who  do  not  usually  take  part  acainst 
tlie  Government,  and  seven  or  eight  connected  with  the  West 
Indies,  but  nobly  resolved  to  separate  themselves  from  the  guilt 
and  the  shame  incurred  by  the  men  of  Demerara. 

It  is  probable,  that  if  the  memorable  debates  upon  this 
subject  had  preceded,  instead  of  following  the  measures  o^ 
dopted  by  way  of  redeeming  the  pledge  given  when  Mr 
Pux top's  motion  wns  withdrawn,  a  very  great  improvement 
would  have  been  effected  in  the  boldness  and  consistency  of 
the  views  upon  which  the  Government  acted.  Certain  it  is, 
that  much  disappointment  was  experienced  by  all  who  had 
marked  the  strong  feelings  which  prevailed  in  the  country,  and 
who  had  weighed  tbe  facts  of  the  case  sufficiently  to  perceive 
how  entirely  futile  were  all  the  attempts  to  excite  alarm  for  the 
consequences  of  interfering  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  Su- 

Jrar  Colonies.  The  Order  of  Council  prescribing  various  re- 
orms  for  the  island  of  Trinidad,  is  no  aoubt  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  much  good  in  that  settlement.  The  protection  of  females 
from  the  lash,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  whip  generally  as  a 
stimulus  to  labour,  and  confining  it  to  cases  of  punishment  pot 
irtflicted  in  the  field,  is  of  itself  a  very  great  improvement.  So 
are  the  regulations  touching  marriages  and  manumission?,  and 
the  admission  of  Negro  evidence.  But  this  order,  alas !  extends  to 
a  fortieth  part  only  of  the  slave  population  of  the  Brit'ish  colonies. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  avowed  determination  of  the  Government,  to 
extend  the  same  system  to  the  other  conquered  colonies,  includ* 
ing  in  all  a  population  of  220,000  slaves.  But  there  remain  no 
less  than  600,000  unhappy  creatures  in  the  old  settlements,  to 
whom  these  reforms  cannot  be  applied.  The  following  obser* 
vations  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  in  their  last  Report,  give  a 
very  just  view  of  this  matter,  and  in  a  tone  of  exemplary  mode* 

ration. 

*  It  seems  to  be  the  present  purpose  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  proceed  with  these  colonies  in  the  way  of  recommendation  and 
example.  The  Trinidad  Order  in  Council  is  to  be  presented  to  them 
as  a  model  for  their  imitation,  and  they  are  to  be  invited  to  copy  it* 
When  the  Committee,  however,  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  last 
S6  years,  or  even  to  the  transactions  of  the  last  12  months,  they  find 
it  difficult  to  indulge  a  hope  that  the  Assemblies  will  accede,  iu  any 
effectual  way,  to  such  improvements  as  these ;  or  that  they  will  con- 
cur in  such  further  measures  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  it- 
self, as  his  Majesty's  mtntj>tcrs  have  it  in  contemplation  hereafter  to 
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adopt.  Indeed  it  cannot  foe  expected  that  the  colonists  should  wiJl- 
ingly  promote  an  end  which  they  continue  loudly  and  peremptorily 
to  (delate  to  be  absolute  ruin  to  all  their  interests.  And  certainly 
the  success  which  they  seem  to  think,  though  we  believe  on  no  j-ust 
ground,  has  attended  their  clamour8>  is  not  likely  to  check,  but 
rather  to  encourage,  that  spirit  of  resistance  which  they  have  mani- 
fested, and  which  nothing  out  a  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
Parliament,  and  calling  into  action  its  compulsory  powers,  is  likely 
effectually  to  restrain. 

'  *  What  measures  his  Majesty's  Government  will  adopt  in  case 
of  that  continued  resistance  which  your  Committee  anticipate,  it  re-^ 
mains  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time  their  language  implies  that  they 
mean  to  wait  in  the  expectation  of  soon  findmg  in  the  Assemblies  a 
more  respectful  and  complying  disposition. 

^  The  Committee  will  most  sincerely  rejoice  should  this  expecta- 
tion be  realized.  The  condemnation,  however,  of  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  Government,  continues  to  be  too  loud  and  indignant  to 
justify  the  hope  of  the  early  and  effectual  co-operation  of  the  Colo*- 
nial  Assemblies.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  delay  thus 
produced,  to  the  length  of  which  there  is  no  express  limit,  is  of 
Itself  a  great  evil.  Besides  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
suspense  and  agitation,  the  nation  contracts  additional  guilt  by  the 
unnecessary  postponement  of  those  reforms,  the  moral  obligation  of 
which  has  been  unequivocally  admitted.  The  delay  is  also  a  real 
calamity  to  the  great  mass  of  the  slave  population.  Your  Committee 
can  discover  no  good  reason  for  withholding  from  the  Slaves 
in  the  other  islands  the  same  alleviations,  at  the  least,  which  have 
been  granted  to  those  in  Trinidad.  They  can  see  no  good  reason, 
for  instance,  why  women  should  still  continue  liable  to  be  shamelessly 
exposed  and  flogged  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  &c. ;  why  the  driving 
whip  should  be  still  employed  there ;  why  marriage  should  still  be 
without  any  legal  sanction  in  these  colonies  ;  why  facilities  should  not 
be  given  there  also  to  manumissions  ;  and  why  the  exclusion  of  the 
evidence  of  slaves  should  continue  to  be  upheld  there  in  all  its  rigour, 
making  it  confessedly  impossible  to  give  to  apparently  protecting  laws 
their  just  effect. 

'  The  friends  of  Colonial  Reform  are  accused  of  impatience  and 
precipitation.  They  are  told  that  an  evil,  which  is  the  growth  of 
ages,  cannot  be  cured  in  an  hour,  and  that  the  termination  of  slavery, 
in  order  to  be  safe,  must  be  very  slowly  progressive.  But  admitting 
this  proposition,  the  duty  is  so  much  the  more  urgent  to  com' 
mence  the  necessary  work  without  delay  ;  and  it  has  not  even  been 
pretended  that  what  may  be  safely  done  in  Trinidad  or  Berbice,  is 
altogether  unsafe  in  St  Vincent's,  Barbadoes  or  Jamaica.' — lind, 
20-22. 

Now,  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  main  question  in  all  these 
discussions.  Every  one  not  personally  interested  in  it  admits, 
that  there  must  be  a  change  in  this  execrable  system.  Every  one 
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indeed  grants  that  there  must  foe  an  end  of  it ;  that  it  can  be  ea^ 
dured  no  longer— at  least  no  longer  than  a  doe  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  slaves  themselves  requires  it  to  be  continued.  All 
are  agreed  that  they  must  be  set  free  the  moment  their  liberty 
would  be  an  acceptable  gift;  and  that  not  a  moment  must  be 
lost  in  preparing  them  for  receiving  it.  There  is  nearly  the 
same  consent  as  to  the  means  which  must  be  taken  to  prepare 
them  for  it.  They  must  no  longer  be  dealt  with  as  chattels  liable 
to  be  severed  from  the  soil  on  which  they  have  been  bom  and 
bred ;  they  must  be  driven  no  more  with  the  whip  like  brute 
beasts;  they  must  be  instructed  in  religion  and  morals,  and 
time  must  be  given  them  to  learn,  time  to  rest  as  other  Chris- 
tians do  from  their  daily  labour,  time  to  work  for  their  own 
maintenance  and  for  the  acquirement  of  property ;-— the  women 
roust  be  treated  with  the  greater  delicacy  which  their  sex  re- 
quires, and  not  used  as  cattle  are,  without  r^;ard  to  the  differ* 
ence  of  sex ;  and  all  of  them  must  be  made  capable  of  giving 
evidence  in  Courts  of  Justice,^— so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
being  placed  as  a  body  without  die  pale  of  tne  law,  wherever  a 
white  man  may  be  pleased  to  wrong  them. 

Upon  these  things,  beyond  the  circle  of  the  slave  owners 
themselves,  and  a  wretched  knot  of  men  who  have  taken  up 
their  cause  as  haters  of  freedom,  contemners  of  human  rights^ 
am)  lovers  of  oppression  for  its  own  sake,  and  because  of  its 
being  established,  no  dissentient  voice  is  raised ;  and  the  only 
question  is,  haw  the  reforms  allowed  to  be  necessary  shw 
be  effected  ?  Our  opinion  is  clear,  that  the  local  autnorities 
should  be  suffered  to  make  them,-^if  they  will ;  but,  that  if 
they  persist  in  delaying  and  in  trifling  with  the  declared 
sense  of  the  Legislature,  the  'work  must  be  done  for  them^ 
If  it  is  not,  the  Negroes  will  do  the  work  for  themselves,  and 
assuredly  the  bulk  of  their  fellowrsubjects  will  rejoice  in  its 
being  done,  how  deplorable  soever  may  be  the  consequences, 
because  these  will  be  wholly  imputable  to  the  obstinacy  of 
die  planters,  and  th^  feebleness  of  the  Governiyient  at  home; 
and,  painful  as  is  the  alternative^  it  is  far  better  than  an  in- 
definite continuance  of  the  system.  If  the  Legislature  does 
its  duty,  the  occasion  for  this  alternative  needs  never  ar- 
rive. Let  the  colonies  only  be  convinced  that  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment will  fopipel  the  changes  required,  and  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  at  once  safe  and  effectual ;- — ^and  those  changes  will 
speedily  be  made  bv  the  local  governments.  But  even  if  they 
snould  not,  we  verily  believe  that  an  act  commanding  and  ordain^ 
11^ them,  ifpublished  fairly  and  immediately,  will  create  over 
the  whole  british  Islands,  less  commotion  tly  fkr  than  the  very 
infonsiderable  ferment  which  the  worst  possiole  management  e^ 
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cited  in  Demerara.  X^e  security,  and  even  the  interests  of  the 
AVbites  are  by  no  means  overlooked  by  us  in  our  estimate;  but  w^ 
certainly  place  in  the  first  rank,  the  security  and  the  interests  of 
by  far  the  more  numerous  class,  and  the  class  so  grievously  injur- 
ed. It  happens,  too,  as  is  generally  the  case  where  the  principle  is 
clear,  that  their  interests  are  the  same;  for  nothing  short  of 
a  miracle  can  save  the  Whites,  if  they  neglect  any  longer  the 
performance  of  their  promises,  and  the  discharge  of  their  im- 
perative duty.  Six-and-thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
rights  of  the  slaves  have  occupied  the  anxious  attention  of  the 
people  in  this  country ;  twenty  years  since  the  Legislature  dis- 
tinctly warned  the  slave-owners  that  it  was  resolved  to  better 
their  condition ;  seventeen  since  the  law  lifted  its  voice  to  comr 
mand  that  right  and  justice  be  done  them.  Not  one  step,  however, 
has  yet  been  made  towards  a  compliance  with  these  warnings,  or 
an  obedience  to  this  command.  How  much  longer  then,  are  wq 
to  wait  in  the  expectation  of  those  infatuated  men  listening  to 
us,  changing  their  habits  of  procrastination,  which  have  become 
a  second  nature,  and  rousing  themselves  from  that  implicit  re- 
liance upon  our  carelessness,  or  timidity,  or  insincerity,  whicli 
it  must  be  owned  our  conduct  has  been  but  too  well  calculated 
to  engender  ? 

It  is  not  intended  upon  the  present  occasion  to  discuss  at 
large  this  question,  momentous  in  itself  undoubtedly,  but  not 
more  momentous  than  easy  of  solution.  But  we  may  very  suc- 
cinctly run  over  its  principal  topics,  deferring  the  more  extend- 
ed consideration  of  it  to  a  future  opportunity. 

First  of  all,  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  colonies,  is  beyond  a  doubt  clearly  in  the  mother  country. 
Even  with  respect  to  the  North  American  colonies,  the  right 
was  never  abandoned,  except  only  as  to  taxation ;  and  that  was 

S'ven  up,  not  as  matter  of  right,  but  upon  the  express  ground 
at  it  was  inexpedient  to  exercise  it.  The  18.  Geo,  III,  c,  12. 
merely  declares  that  Parliament  will  not  impose  duties  upon 
the  colonies,  excepting  for  the  regulation  of  commerce ;  and  in 
departing  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  taxing,  all  other  le- 
gislation is  distinctly  reserved.  But  we  do  not  merely  rely  up- 
on this  point ;  the  West  Indies  arc  upheld  by  the  army  and 
navy  of  England ;  they  are  both  defended  from  foreign  attack, 
and  protected  from  intestine  trouble,  by  the  forces  of  uie  mother 
country.  *  Those  planters  who  talk  so  largely  of  their  rights, 
could  not  hold  their  property  four-and-twenty  hours  without 
the  aid  of  those  forces ;  they,  who  deny  the  right  of  the  parent 
state  to  protect  the  Black  subjects  from  their  cruel  usage,  could 
not  exist  in  the  midst  of  those  Blacks,  but  for  the  protection  of 
her  arm ;  left  to  themselves,  they  would  suddenly  experience  a 
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change  indeed — the  slave  and  his  master  would  exchange  places. 
Nay,  without  abandoning  them  to  the  Negroes,  were  tne  Legist 
lature  only  to  withhold  the  application  of  that  force,  which  alone 
enables  them  to  keep  possession  of  our  markets  with  their  pro* 
duce,  the  great  staple  of  the  Islands  must  cease  to  be  cultivat- 
ed, or  only  continue  to  be  grown  in  such  a  proportion  as  would 
wholly  change  the  face  of  West  Indian  agriculture.  They 
state  themselves,  that  the  people  of  this  country  cpntn- 
bute  to  allow  them  ^  what  is  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  a  gratui*' 
tous  bounty  of  six  shillings  per  hundred  weight, '  *  upon  their 
sugar;  and  equal  to  a  million  and  a  half  is  paid  by  the  couut 
try,  that  the  West  Indian  Negroes  may  be  driven  to  make  dear 
sugar,  rather  than  the  free  subjects  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany should  make  cheap  sugar  for  the  consumption  of  the 
English  market.  It  is  not  very  wise  in  the  West  Indians  to 
forget  that  every  man  in  England  pays  a  penny  a  pound  for 
the  sugar  he  consumes,  as  a  tax  to  perpetuate  the  slave  sy9- 
iem ;  it  is  not  very  prudent  to  contrive  that  this  shall  be  a  kind 
of  blood' money — of  iorture-pence^  as  it  were — a  tribute  levied 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country  for  the  purposlS  of 
enabling  those  of  the  colonies  to  maltreat  their  fellow- subjects 
with  impunity.  But,  at  all  events,  they  cannot  deny  our  righl 
to  interfere,  and  prevent  the  money  which  we  so  pay  from  be- 
ing thus  employed,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  donors^ 
whose  purpose  is  to  protect  the  Whites  from  commercial  loss, 
not  to  perpetuate  their  tyranny  over  the  Kacks. 

If  the  West  Indians  have  not  the  right,  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  they  have  not  the  power,  to  resist  the  control  of  the  mo* 
thcr  country.  Threats  of  separating  have  often  been  used,  an4 
pever,  we  presume,  very  seriously.  In  truth,  they  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution.  Were  England  to  withdraw  her 
forces,  and  suffer  the  colonists  to  take  their  own  course^ 
where  could  they  look  for  protection  ?  To  America  alone* 
But  why  should  America,  overburthened  with  slaves  already,  ad4 
eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  to  her  population,  and  without 
an  object?  For  unhappily  the  possession  of  the  Floridas  givei^ 
her  quite  a  sufficient  command  of  our  West  India  trade  during 
war,  without  taking  our  islands.  As  for  absolute  indepen- 
dence»  we  presume  it  never  can  be  dreamt  of.  It  could  only 
mean  the  erection  of  a  Negro  state  in  each  of  the  islands. 

But  as  a  rebellion  of  the  Whites  is  little  calculated  to  excite 
alarm,  the  West  Indians  menace  us  with  Negro  insurrection. 


«  Letter  of  the  Agent  for  Jamaicn  »-llth  March  1824— in  Jamaii- 
ca  Gazette,  1st  May  1824'. 
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'Now,  any  thing  more  chimerical  than  this  fear,  neYer  surely 
Vas  invented  to  delude  thoughtless  men.  The  risks  of  Negro 
rebellion  have  always  been  greatly  exaggerated,  as  we  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  show ;  but  unquestionably  such  risks 
do  exist,  and  are  most  fit  to  be  considered  when  we  are  sur- 
veying measures  of  which  the  natural  tendency  is  to  promote 
discontent  among  the  slaves,  and  to  excite  in  them  vague  and 
undefined  expectations  of  change.  But  how  can  any  such  ef- 
fect be  produced  by  measures  of  a  plain  and  intelligible  de- 
scription, manifestly  calculated  to  better  their  condition,  with- 
out in  the  least  weakening  the  authority  of  their  masters? 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  law  were  passed  in  England,  an- 
nexing the  slaves  to  the  soil  (a  law  which  the  Abolitionists  an- 
nounced their  expectation  of  seeing  adopted  in  all  the  colonies 
as  soon  as  the  traffic  ceased),  wiw  a  provision,  making  their 
testimony  admissible  in  all  courts  of  justice,  and  giving  them  a 
day  in  the  week  to  themselves,-— does  any  man  really  believe  that 
the  promulgation  of  this  would  excite  a  single  slave  to  rise  ? 
Is  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  intelligence  which  would 
thus  be  conveyed  to  the  slaves?  Upon  being  told  that  the 
Parliament  had  so  far  favoured  them,  and  would  continue  to 
better  their  condition  according  as  they  behaved  peaceably,  but 
would  also  persist  in  supporting  the  lawful  authority  of  their  mas- 
ters until  they  should  acquire  money  enough  to  purchase  their 
liberty  one  by  one,  who  is  fanciful  enough  to  expect  rebellion 
from  men  that  have  been  so  patient  under  the  ipost  cruel  treat*^ 
ment?  Is  the  Negro  so  unlike  all  other  human  beings,  that, 
paying  so  long  borne  with  resignation  the  uttermost  inflictions 
of  cruelty,  he  should  find  the  first  approaches  of  kindness  into- 
lerable? But,  in  truth,  there  is  little  of  sincerity  in  these  arr 
guments.  They  are  used  by  persons  who  have  no  fear  of  any 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  Negroes  producing  the  least  con- 
fusion or  excitement  among  them.  Their  own  conduct  un^ 
qui  vocally  proves,  that  they  deem  the  risk  of  insurrection  a  most 
remote  one  indeed,  and  not  at  all  to  be  augmented  by  any  dis- 
cussions in  Parliament  of  West  Indian  affiiirs.  They  them- 
selves are  always  the  first  to  publish  such  debates  in  all  their 
details,  and  in  every  way,  written  and  oral,  by  which  they  can 
reach  the  slaves ;  and  many  topics  of  the  most  inflammatory 
nature,  and  the  most  likely  to  create  a  sensation  among  these 
unfortunate  beings,  are  to  be  found  broached  for  the  first  time, 
or  even  alone,  by  the  West  Indians  in  the  midst  of  the  planta* 
tions.  If,  indeea,  any  line  of  conduct  can  shake  the  peace  of 
society  in  these  settlements,  it  must  be  the  extreme  violence  of 
^e  planters,  and,  above  all,  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  in  theif 
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controversies  with  the  mother  country  respecting  the  state  of 
the  slaves.  From  thence  some  danger  of  insurrection  may  truly 
be  descried.  But  if  such  apprehensions  are  well  founded,  the 
West  Indians  have  themselves  to  blame  for  putting  the  peace 
of  their  settlements  in  jeopardy;  if  they  are  groundless,  surely 
we  may  infer  that  all  other  alarms  are  infinitely  more  so. 

*  It  will  be  recollected, "  say  the  Committee  of  the  Anti-slafery 
Society,  '^  that  last  year,  when  the  question  of  Slavery  was  first  aei- 
tated  in  Parliament,  its  agitation  was  strongly  objected  to  by  Uie 
West  Indians,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the  ground  of  this  ap« 
prehended  danger.  And  yet  so  little  were  the  Coloni»t8  themselves 
afiected  by  the  consideration,  that  their  own  newspapers,  over  the 
conduct  of  which  they  possess  a  complete  controul,  have  ever  since 
been  filled  with  the  most  violent  declamations  on  the  subject.  Tliose 
very  discussions,  which,  when  they  took  place  in  this  country,  were 
denounced  as  sure  to  produce  the  most  disastrous  results  in  the  West 
Indies,  have  been  uniformly  republished  and  circulated  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  diiferent  Colonies,  although  these  are  the  only  sources 
of  intelligence  which  commonly  meet  the  eye  even  of  the  White  po- 
pulation, or  to  which  the  other  classes,  whetlier  free  or  Slaves,  who 
.  can  read,  have  access.  Nay,  the  instructions  of  Earl  Bathurst  him- 
self, which  embodied  the  proposed  reforms  of  the  Slave  system,  al- 
most in  the  form  of  a  Mandate  from  his  Majesty,  were  published  at 
length  in  the  Colonial  Journals,  accompanied  by  acrimonious  and  in- 
flammatory comments,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  an  avowal,  on  the  part 
of  the  Planters,  of  a  determination  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  be- 
nevolent intentions  of  the  King  and  the  Parliament  towards  their 
Slaves !  And  these  various  inflammatory  publications  took  place  in 
the  West  Indies  long  before  the  specific  nature  of  Lord  Batliurst's 
instructions  was  known  either  to  your  Committee  or  to  the  British 
public,  to  whom  they  were  first  communicated  tlirough  the  medium 
of  the  Colonial  pre«s.  It  is  surely  too  much,  then,  for  the  West  In- 
dians, under  such  circumstances,  to  object  to  the  public  discusi^ion 
of  Slavery  in  England,  as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
Colonies.  For  if  there  was  any  ground  for  the  apprehensions  of  dan- 
ger which  they  profess  to  entertain,  it  is  too  obvious  a  conclusion  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  them,  that  that  danger  was  immeasurably 
enhanced  by  transferring  the  same  discussion,  only  conducted  in  a 
&r  more  vehement  and  inflammatory  style,  to  the  very  region  and 
atmosphere  of  Slavery.  The  mischief  in  question  also,  if  mischief 
there  were,  was  in  this  case  incurred  without  any  rational  object.  In 
ihis  country  public  discussion  is  necessary ;  for  how  otherwise  is 
the  public  attention  to  be  engaged,  or  the  expression  of  the  national 
sentiment  to  be  called  forth  ?  How  are  even  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  themselves  to  be  enabled  to  pursue  their  own  liberal  views  on 
this  great  subject, — beset  as  tliey  are  by  the  solicitations  and  remon-r 
•trances  of  Colonial  Proprietors  and  their  adherents,  powerful  in 
Parliamentary  in4^epca|  an4  acting  with  concert  and  perseverance, 
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-^.f  the  friends  of  reformation  are  to  be  silent,  and  to  depend  on  the 
moral  strength  of  their  case  alone,  unaided  by  the  public  voice? 
Tiiis  less  obtrusive  course  had  been  pursued  for  many  years  prior  to 
the  formation  of  this  Society ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  What  wa$ 
done  for  the  unfortunate  Slaves,  subsequently  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  in  any  of  the  Colonies,  even  in  those  in  which  the  whol^ 
legislative  power  rested  with  the  Crown  ?  Shall  we  then  pronounce 
public  discussion  in  this  country  to  be  unnecessary  ? 

*  In  the  Colonies,  however,  no  similar  necessity  for  public  discu8<* 
sion,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  can  be  alleged  to  exist. 
There  no  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  be  entertained  on  this  sub* 
ject ;  none  at  least  dares  to  show  itself.  The  Planters  resident  In 
the  Colonies  seem  all  agreed  that  Slavery  ought  to  be  maintained  for 
ever.  To  agitate  the  question  there  is,  therefore,  most  needlessly 
and  gratuitously  to  provoke  the  evil  th6y  affect  to  dread.  At  least, 
while  they  thus  act,  they  ought  not  to  tell  us,  at  the  same  moment, 
that,  by  agitating  the  subject  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  thousand 
miles,  we  are  exciting  insurrection,  confiagratiooi  and  massacre.  '— 
Ant i' slaver  1/  Report ^  pp.  1 0,  1 1 »  1 2. 

We  proless  our  inability  to  discover  any  means  of  answering 
this  argument,  the  cogency  of  which  seems  at  once  to  dispose 
of  the  objections  from  alarm  raised  against  the  interference  of 
the  Legislature  with  colonial  affairs.  There  remains  then  only 
one  argument  to  combat — that  which  is  derived  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  into  execution,  in  the  colonies,  laws  enacted  in 
the  mother  country.  The  existence  of  this  difficulty  we  are  fai;* 
from  denying,  especially  if  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  ap* 

f  ointments  and  in  the  situation  of  the  colonial  functionaries^ 
f  Governors  and  Judges  are  still  to  be  chosen  among  the  body 
of  the  planters,  and  if  they  are  to  be  paid  in  part  by  the  a8sem<r 
blies  which  represent  the  planters,  any  law  restraining  the  mis* 
conduct  of  the  Whites  upon  plantations  will  doubtless  be  feebly 
executed,  whether  passed  in  England  or  in  the  West  Indies*. 
But  it  is  incredible  that  such  a  distribution  of  patronage  should 
any  longer  be  persisted  in,  or  such  a  mode  of  paying  the  offi- 
cers of  state  and  justice  be  still  resorted  to,  as  must  needs  make 
them  dependent  on  the  very  men  whose  proceedings  it  is  the 
principal  duty  of  their  office  to  watch  and  to  control.  No  rea- 
son whatever  can  be  assigned  against  laying  it  down  as  an  abso- 
lute rule  from  henceforward,  that  all  offices  of  any  importance 
shall  be  filled  by  persons  wholly  unconnected  with  the  West 
Indies;  and  no  good  reason  can  be  given  for  not  removing  all 
who  are  connected  with  the  islands  from  offices  holden  during 
pleasure,  ^o  topic  can  be  listened  to  in  this  question  which 
merely  relates  to  individual  hardship  and  inconvenience,  or  to 
the  offence  that  may  be  taken  by  the  West  Indians*    The  step 
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18  necessfury  if  we  intend  that  any  reforms  shall  be  effected  in 
the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  and  any  pro<^ress  made  in  bettering 
their  condition  so  as  to  fit  them  for  freedom ;  and  if  such  a 
change  is  made,  it  will  create  the  means  of  exercising  laws  pass-*- 
ed  for  attaining  those  objects,  whether  the  lawgivers  are  in  the  . 
colony  or  the  mother  country.  The  argument  which  we  are 
DOW  grappling  with  was  constantly  urged  against  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  You  may  enact  laws  for  abolishing  so  ne- 
cessary a  commerce,  it  was  said,  but  they  will  remain  a  dead  let- 
ter ;  no  person  will  be  found  to  execute  them.  And  this  might 
have  proved  true,  had  the  enforcement  of  the  abolition  been 
committed  to  West  Indian  courts  and  jurors;  but  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Courts,  who  are  wholly  independent  of  the  colonial 
assemblies,  were  charged  With  administering  the  new  laws ;  and 
they  have  done  so  with  sufficient  strictness  to  eradicate  the  traf- 
fic, according  to  the  admission,  or  rather  the  strenuous  cdnten^ 
tion,  of  the  plarfters  themselves. 

For  these  reasons,  we  conceive  that  the  course  which  the 
Government  should  take  lies  clear  and  straight  before  them. 
In  the  conquered  colonies  they  can  enforce  the  requisite  changes 
by  orders  in  council.  In  the  others  they  may  wait  until  Parlia- 
ment meets;  and  should  no  decisive  measures  be  adopted  by 
the  local  authorities,  bills  ought  at  once  to  be  brought  in,  pre- 
scribing those  changes  which  all  but  the  interested  parties  a- 
gree  in  deeming  necessary.  But  in  cither  case,  the  colonial  ap- 
pointments should  .  be  revised,  disinterested  and  unprejudiced 
persons  substituted  for  those  who  are  biassed  by  West  Indian 
connexions, — and  salaries  allotted  to  all,  independent  of  the 
votes  which  may  be  passed  by  the  colonial  assemblies. 

But  we  confess  that  the  experience  of  the  past  gives  no  small 
reason  to  fear  lest  the  Government  should  again  show  a  luke- 
warm zeal  in  the  cause,  on  which  the  country  has  but  one  feel- 
ing and  one  voice,  or  should  yield  once  more  to  the  clamours 
raised  and  the  alarms  excited  by  the  West  Indian  Body.  It  is 
in  the  recollection  of  every  reader  how  long  the  slave  trade  was 
suffered  to  exibt  after  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  people, 
nay,  of  mankind,  had  condemned  it,  and  all  but  the  time-serv- 
ing Parliament,  who  habitually  studied  the  wishes  of  the  Mini- 
sters, cried  aloud  for  its  destruction.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  longer  this  infamy  might  still  have  been  attached  to 
the  name  of  England,  had  not  a  Ministry,  really  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  resolved  to  face  the  clamours  of 
an  interested  party,  and  manfully  do  their  duty, — when  it  was 
found  so  easy  that  all  men  wondered  how  it  had  been  delayed. 
We  b§ye  a  dismal  foreboding  ihv^  the  measures  necessary  for 
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the  mitigation  and  extinction  of  slavery  are  fated  to  undergo 
the  eame  lingering  process  with  the  abolition  of  the  traffic. 
We  shall,  in  all  probability,  hear  again,  as  we  did  last  Session, 
of  the  evil  being  old  and  inveterate — of  the  prejudices  we  have 
to  contend  with  being  long  established  and*  deeply  rooted — of 
the  necessity  of  making  allowances  for  the  colonial  assemblies, 
iind  converting  them,  by  good  treatment,  to  more  liberal  views. 
In  other  words,  yielding  implicit  deference,  for  an  indefinite 
time,  to  their  interested  views,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them, 
Bt  a  period  infinitely  remote,  adopt  our  views  against  their  own 
interest.  To  all  sach  arguments  the  most  triumphant  answer 
was  given  by  Mr  Stephen,  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety. When,  surrounded  by  so  many  veterans  in  the  sacred 
warfare,  now  for  nearly  forty  years  Waged  against  slavery — by 
Wilberforce,  and  Clarkson,  and  W.  Smith — he  produced  the 
records  of  former  reliance  placed  upon  these  assemblies  in  vain — 
former  applications  zealously  urged  to  them  by  their  friends  as 
well  as  their  opponents,  in  vain — former  instructions  from  the 
crown  itself,  backed  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  all  addressed 
to  them  in  vain  !  It  is  not  exhibiting  a  very  seemly  spectacle  to 
«how  the  Le^rislature  again  and  again  deceived  by  the  same  par- 
ties, in  nearly  the  same  terms.  It  is  still  less  becoming,  if  we  shall 
sec  reason  to  suspect  that  the  deception,  being  too  gross  to  suc- 
ceed by  itself,  the  Legislature  wilfully  shut  their  eyes,  and  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  deluded  and  mocked.  Now,  we  conceive 
that  nothing  can  tend  more  to  prevent  this  delusion  from  being 
again  practised  with  success,  than  distinctly  to  show  how  it  was 
tried  before,  and  with  what  result;  or  if  the  Legislature  were 
disposed  to  be  deluded,  this  open  exhibition  might  make  the 
connivance  too  glaring  to  be  attempted. 

On  the  14-th  December  1796,  the  West  India  Committee,  a 
body  composed  of  the  most  eminent  colonial  proprietors  resi- 
dent in  England,  instructed  Mr  C.  Ellis,  one  of  their  number, 
we  believe  their  Chairman,  to  move  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
of  which  they  had  previously  approved,  and  which,  being  sup- 
ported by  their  whole  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
carried  mianimously  in  April  1797.  Its  object  was  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  the  abolition,  and  to  keep  the  control  of  tliat 
question  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies — For  the 
reader  needs  hardly  be  reminded,  that  exactly  the  same  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  any  interference  of  the  Legislature  with  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  as  is  now  attempted  to  its  meddling  with 
the  condition  of  the  West  Indian  population.  The  Address 
praved,  ^  that  his  Majesty  would  graciously  recommend  to  the 
*  Governors,   Cotmcils,  and  Assemblies  of  the  West  Indiii 
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Islands,  ^^  measures  such  as  should  regulate  and  control  the 

*  importation  of  Slaves  from  Africa ;    and  by  obviating  the 
^  causes;  which  had  hitherto  impeded  the  natural  increase  of 

*  Negroes  already  in  the  islands,  should  render  that  trade  less 

*  necessary,  and  ultimately  lead  to  its  termination ;  and  fur- 

*  ther,  vsith  a  view  to  the  same  rffect^  the  adoption  of  every  mea^ 

*  sttre  which  might  conduce  to  the  moral  and  religious  improve-^ 

*  ment  of  the  Negroes^  and  promote  their  happiness^  by  securing 

*  to  them  the  certain^  immediate^  and  active  protection  of  the 
law.  "  •    Circular  instructions,  founded  on  this  Address,  and 

communicating  it,  were  immediately  despatched  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  all  the  West  Indian 
Governments,  and  they  were  urged  to  give  the  subject  their 
early  and  particular  attention.  The  Committee  added  their 
own  private  instances  to  those  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  they  happily  disclosed  their  real  motives  in  a 
manner  extremely  fair  and  intelligible,  as  a  somewhat  unex- 
pected production  of  the  correspondence,  we  believe,  by  a  sin- 
Slar  official  oversight  afterwards  showed.  But  we  must  let 
r  Stephen  himself  tell  this  interesting  story. 
'  *'  The  West  India  Committee  did  not  trust  to  the  Royal  and  Par- 
liamentary influence  alone.  They  added,  what  was  likely  to  be  of 
greater  efficacy,  conBdential  earnest  soHcitatlons  from  the  members 
of  tliat  body,  and  from  the  colonial  agents  in  thit  country,  to  the 
leading  proprietors  resident  in  the  different  islands,  imploring  them, 
for  the  sake  of  the  slave  trade,  for  the  preservation  of  which  they 
were  all  then  earnestly  struggling,  and  which  they  deemed  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  sugar  colonies,  to  comply  with  the  re« 
commendations  of  the  Crown.  The  better  to  impress  this  powerful 
considenition,  the  secret  deliberations  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
motives  on  which  Mr  Ellis  had  been  requested,  as  its  organ,  to  move 
the  address  in  Parliament,  were  confidentially  disclosed  ;  and  as  the 
correspondence  was  afterwards  brought  to  light  and  printed  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  (a  discovery  not  I  presume  at  all  foreseen 
by  the  writers),  I  am  enabled  to  read  to  you  from  these  Parliamen- 
tary documents  some  of  the  arguments  that  were  used. 

'  The  Report  of  the  Sub-committee  contained  the  following  rea- 
sons for  the  measure  it  recommended. 

'  \sii  That  the  repeated  discussion  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  Parliament  may  produce  consequences  of  ihe  utmost  dan'* 
get  to  the  colonies ;  and  that  if  an  act  for  this  purpose  should  ever 
pass  the  British  Parliament,  it  wiil  be  fatal  to  them  ! 

*  2df  That  the  question  of  abolition  will  continue  to  be  agitated 
year  aAer  year,  and  as  often  as  the  forms  of  the  House  permit ;  and 
.that  neither  the  House  of  Commons  nor  the  country  in  general  will 
suffer  it  to  rest,  till  some  steps  have  been  taken  which  may  afford 
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them  reason  to  believe,  thatevety  regulation  has  been  adopted  wbich 
is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  colonies. 

*  Sd^  That  many  persons  of  great  weipcht  and  character,  thou^ 
conscious  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  measures  pro« 
posed  by  Mr  Wiiberforce,  have  supported,  and  will  continue  to  sup<* 
port  them,  because  no  mode  of  conduct  at  all  compatible  with  their 
ideas  of  humanity  has  been  proposed  as  an  alternative. 

*  4thy  That,  on  the  other  hand,  many  persons  who  have  hithertp 
opposed  the  measures  of  Mr  Wiiberforce,  will  feel  themselves  under 
the  neccFsity  of  submitting  to  them,  imless  some  plan  of  regulation 
^hall  be  brought  forward. 

*  5/^,  That  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  besides  Mr  Wilber* 
force's  bill,  there  will  be  proposed  some  more  specious  plan  of  mo« 
derate  reform  and  gradual  abolition,  which  will  meet  with  very  ge- 
neral  support ;  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  a 
plan  should  be  anticipated,  because  the  West  India  proprietors^ 
from  their  local  knowledge,  are  the  only  persons  to  whom  the  for* 
ination  of  it  can  be  safely  intrusted. 

'  6th,  That  consequently,  for  the  joint  purposes  of  opposing  the 
plan  of  Mr  Wiiberforce,  and  establishing  the  character  of  the  West 
India  body,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  manifest  their  willingness 
to  promote  a<^vely  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  such  steps  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  safety  to  the  property  of  individuals,  and  the  gene* 
ral  interests  of  the  colonies. '     I6id.  pp.  52,  53. 

Individuals  of  the  West  Indian  body  added  the  weight  of 
their  earnest  diligence  to  that  of  the  Committee.  Sir  William 
Young,  a  proprietor,  once  a  governor,  a  strenuous  advocate  in 
Parliament  of  the  colonial  interests,  and  a  steady  opposer  to 
the  lost  of  the  abolition,  thus  addressed  the  President  of  An^^ 
tigua. 

*  I  cannot  omit  the  declaration,  that  on  every  ground  of  past  ex« 
perience  in  Parliament,  from  the  first  agitation  of  the  question  I  ad* 
vert  to,  and  from  all  speculation  on  the  future  that  my  mind  can 
reach,  it  appears  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  take  some  steps 
in  our  colonies  by  legislative  provisions,  touching  the  situation  of 
Negroes  in  respect  to  society,  and  to  promote  a  natural  increase  of 
their  population,  and  thus  not  only  stop  fbr  the  present,  but  gradu* 
ally  supersede  the  very  pretensions  at  a  future  period,  to  a  measure  of 
direct  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  mother  country, — a  measure 
which  would  blast  the  root  of  all  our  settlements  of  property — change 
the  foundation  of  every  bequest,  loan  and  security — turn  every  mort- 
gage into  an  annuity  on  the  lives  of  Negroes — institute  a  general 
system  of  foreclosure,  and,  depreciating  our  estates,  preclude  all 
immediate  resources,  and  ruin  every  interest. '     lUd.  pp.  53,  54*. 

So  much  for  the  intention  of  the  measures,  and  the  meaning 
of  those  who  recommended  them.  Their  tendency  when  adopt- 
ed, where  a  show  of  doing  something  was  made  to  deceive  the 
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Legislature,  was,  as  might  be  expectec^,  nugatory,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  the  deception,  and  their  effect  upon  the  condi« 
tion  of  the  slaves  absolutely  nothing,  whether  we  regard  reli- 
gious instruction  or  le^l  protection  the  two  points  to  which 
the  address  was  directed.  Upon  the  Jirst  of  these,  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Government,  sent  in  pursuance  of  the  address,  are 
as  explicit  as  any  that  can  now  be  framed. 

*  As  the  instruction  of  Negroes  (said  his  Grace)  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  it  would  be  important  to  know  whether  the  legislature 
of  the  island  has  in  view  any  particular  modes  of  effecting  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  what  Fpecies  and  degree  of  encouragement  it  would  be 
disposed  to  hold  out  to  such  missionaries  as  might  be  found  properly 
qualified  for  that  purpose,  and  would  undertake  that  duty  ;  either  by 
Enacting  that  such  Missionaries  should  procure  in  favour  of  the  e- 
state  where  they  are  employed,  certain  privilege?,  immunities  and 
advantages,  or  in  what  other  manner  their  services  should  be  reward- 
ed by  the  island.  This  would  lead  to  the  general  establishment  of 
the  Christian  religi«)n  among  the  Negroes,  and  would  establish  mar- 
riages ;  it  would  restrain  promic^cuous  intercourse,  and  impress  their 
minds  in  a  simple  yet  forcible  manner  with  the  great  truths  of  m(>- 
rality.  *     Ibid.  pp.  56,  57. 

It  is  seven-and-twenty  years  since  the  assemblies  were  thus 
specially  urged  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  by 
Missionaries,  then  taken  for  granted,  and  now  demonstrated, 
to  be  the  only  teachers  through  whom  such  lessons  can  be 
conveyed.  How  have  those  *  local  authorities'  answered  the 
ynited  call  made  upon  their  prudence  by  their  own  leaders  and 
champions,  bv  the  executive  government,  and  by  the  legisla- 
ture— those  *  local  authorities, '  in  whom  we  ought  *  implicitly 
to  confide;'  whose  *  knowledge  of  details'  qualifies  them  for 
the  office  of  practical  reformers ;  and  to  whose  *  liberal  way  of 
thinking '  we  are  looking  until  our  sight  is  dim  with  nge  ?  IC 
fs  admitted  on  all  hands^  that  nothing  vchatever  has  been  done 
fill  the  time,  above  a  quarter  of  a  century,  which  has  elapsed. 
It  is  avowed  by  the  planters  in  some  places,  that  slavery  and 
instruction  are  incompatible ;  it  is  proved  that  all  the  settle- 
ments are  hostile  to  missions ;  in  one  they  have  been  persecut- 
ed to  death  by  the  constituted  authorities,  and  in  another  they 
have  been  outraged  by  crimes  piuiishable  with  death ;  while 
-  the  constituted  authorities  could  not,  or  would  not,  interpose 
to  protect  them,  or  to  vindicate  tlie  insulted  laws. 

I  lave  the  slaves  fared  better  upon  the  second  point  urged  in 
^he  address  of  1797,  the  obtaining  of  ^  certain  imme<liate  and 
iJctive  protections  from  the  law  ? '  How  far  this  branch  of  the 
earnest  recommendation  sent  to  the  Assemblies  by  the  same 
high  and  combined  authorities  has  been  attended  to,  let  one 
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of  their  most  zealous  advocates  tell.  Sir  W*  Young,  Secretary 
of  the  West  Indian  Committee  in  1797,  was  governor  of  To- 
bago in  1811 — and  he  thus  speaks,  in  a  Report  to  Parliament^ 
upon  the  state  of  the  slaves. 

*  I  think  the  slaves  have  by  law  no  protection.  In  this,  and  I 
doubt  not  in  every  other  island,  there  are  laws  for  the  protection  of 
slaves,  and  good  ones;  but  circumstances  in  the  administration  of 
this  law  render  it  a  dead  letter.  When  the  intervention  of  the 
law  is  most  required,  it  will  have  the  least  effect ;  as  in  cases  where 
a  vindictive  and  cruel  roaster  has  dared  to  commit  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties,  even  to  murder  his  slave,  no  free  person  being  present  to 
witness  the  act.  There  appears  to  me  a  radical  defect  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  throughout  the  West  Indies,  in  whatever  case 
the  wrongs  done  to  a  slave  are  under  consideration  ;  or  rather,  that 
justice  cannot  in  truth  be  administered,  controlled  as  it  is  by  a  law 
of  evidence,  which  covers  the  most  guilty  European  with  impunity ; 
provided  that,  when  having  a  criminal  intent,  he  is  cautious  not  to 
commit  the  crime  in  the  presence  of  a  free  witness. 

*  On  small  plantations  there  is  but  one  free  person,  the  resident 
manager,  and  no  slave  can  appear  against  him.  In  the  back  yard 
of  a  jobber  of  a  small  gang  for  hire,  in  the  workshops  or  outbuild- 
ings of  each  artisan  or  petty  tradesman,  and  within  every  house,  the 
greatest  cruelties  may  be  exercised  on  a  slave  mthout  a  possiinlitu 
of  conviction.  I  should  consider  it  (he  adds)  as  inconsistent  with 
the  respect  and  deference  I  bear  to  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  the 
august  body  for  whose  use  this  Report  is  framed,  to  idly  enlarge  it 
with  the  enumeration  of  humane  laws  for  the  protection  of  slaves ; 
all  rendered  nugatory  by  the  conditions  of  evidence  required  in  their 
administration. '    Ibid.  pp.  58,  59. 

And  such  is  the  case  now,  as  well  as  in  1811 — and  in  the 
other  sugar  colonies,  as  well  as  Barbadoes,  with  no  change  de- 
serving of  notice.  Such,  too,  it  is  intended  by  the  West  In- 
dians that  it  shall  continue  to  be  !  For  the  ministers  have  an- 
nounced their  refusal  to  agree  in  the  recommendation  to  admit 
the  evidence  of  slaves  against  free  persons — that  is,  to  allow 
the  court  the  power  of  nearing  it,  and  reserve  to  them  the 
estimate  of  the  weight  which  it  should  have.  Mr  Stephens's 
invective  against  this  monstrous  inconsistency  in  those  who 
condemned  the  Missionary  upon  slave  evidence,  is  highly  elo- 
quent ;  but  not  more  eloquent  than  soundly  argumentative. 

*  The  evidence  of  slaves  is  sufficient,  it  seems,  to  convict  a  preach- 
er of  the  Gospel ! — It  is  sufficient  to  condemn  him  to  death  ;  althoogh 
the  slaves  who  give  the  evidence  are  swearing  for  their  own  lives ! — It 
IS  sufficient  to  give  currency  and  judicial  credit  to  the  most  palpable, 
and  monstrous  and  inconsistent  fables  tliat  ever  were  invented  in  ro- 
mance— It  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  pious  self-devoted  minister  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peace,  is  an  instigator  of  sedition,  rebellion,  and  blood- 
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shed^^It  18  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  man  who  is  sinking  into  his 
grave  under  the  influence  of  a  pulmonary  complaint — who  has  a  help* 
less  wife  on  the  spot  with  him — who  in  all  probability  has  not  many 
weeks  to  live,  is  desirous  of  being  the  leader  in  a  bloody  and  despe- 
rate contest  of  bands  of  insurgent  slaves,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
made  their  emperor,  and  reign  over  them  in  the  swamps  and  woods 
of  the  Guiana  continent!  The  evidence  of  slaves,  Sir,  is  sufficient 
Jbr  all  this!  though  they  themselves  are  avowedly  guilty  of  the 
crime  they  impute,  and  give  their  testimony  under  an  extreme  influ- 
ence of  terror  that  would  disqualify  the  most  respectable  of  our 
countrymen  from  being  heard  as  a  witnesss  in  any  court  of  this 
country.  Their  evidence  may  be  safely  received  and  relied  upon  a- 
gainst  a  prisoner,  when  a  whole  infuriated  community  is  clamorous 
for  his  destruction ;  but  b  too  dangerous  to  be  heard  in  any  case 
before  a  jury  of  White  men,  all  whose  prepossessions,  and  all  whose 
lyropathies,  are  adverse  to  the  prosecutor  and  the  witness,  and  fa- 
vourable to  the  party  accused !  The  same  colonists,  it  seems,  still 
inexorably  oppose  the  reception  of  such  witnesses,  however  credible 
and  however  unimpeachable  on  every  ground  but  the  colour  of  their 
skins,  when  necessary  to  enforce  .the  laws  against  the  oppressors  of 
their  unfortunate  class.  Neither  the  assemblies  nor  their  partisans 
here,  it  seems,  will  consent  in  that  respect  to  change  a  rule  which 
their  more  zealous  champions  themselves  have  condemned  as  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  the  protection  of  the  slaves,  and  the  course 
of  public  justice. '     Ibid.  pp.  59,  60.    . 

After  all  this  experience  of  the  Assemblies  and  their  advo« 
cates,  surely  we  may  be  allowed  now  to  ask,  with  the  same  elo- 
quent defender  of  the  oppressed  African,  Is  it  intemperate — is  it 
unreasonable — is  it  precipitatOi  not  to  be  content  with  a  new  refe- 
rence to  those  same  Assemblies — not  passively  to  rely  again  on  the 
same  experiment,  thus  repeatedly  tried,  thus  uniformly  found  to 
be  fruitless?     ^  Our  enemies, '  says  he,  *  affect  to  blame  us  for 

*  not  leaving  the  case  in  the  hands  of  Government,  and  patient** 

*  ly  expecting  the  result  of  its  new  solicitations ;  and  even  to 

*  ascribe  to  this  cause  the  intemperate  conduct  of  the  Colonies* 

*  But  was  not  the  case  left  in  the  hands  of  Government,  and 

*  had  not  its  influence  with  the  Assemblies  full  scope,  without 

*  any  interruption  from  us,  from  1797  till  the  spring  of  the  last 

*  year  ?     If  a  term  of  twenty-six  years  was  not  long  enough  for 

*  patient  acguiescence  on  our  part,  how  long  were  we  expected 

*  to  wait  beiore  we  raised  our  voice  against  this  great  national 
'  iniquity,  and  invoked  the  moral  and  religious  feelings  of  the 
>  British  people  to  aid  us  in  a  call  for  reformation  ? ' 

As  often  as  a  clamour  shall  be  raised  against  the  enemies  of  sla- 
very for  impatience ;  as  often  as  they  shall  be  desired  to  look  for 
reformation  towards  the  colonies ;  as  often  as  an  indifferent  Go- 
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▼ernment  shall  afTect  to  confide  in  the  Assemblies,  and  an  easy 
Parliament  to  repose  upon  the  vigilance  of  such  Government,  we 
only  desire  to  hold  up  the  Address  of  1797,  the  Circular  In* 
structions,  and  the  Suggestions  of  the  Committee ;  and  simply 
demanding,  what  has  since  been  done  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
answering  that  question  by  the  Resolutions  passed  in  182S,  which 
demonstrate  that  nothing  had  been  done^  and,  strange  to  tell» 
also  demonstrate,  that  because  nothing  had  been  done,  Parlia- 
ment renewed  its  confidence  in  the  efficacious  support  of  those 
who  stood  convicted  of  the  non-feasance,  we  shall  at  least  ex- 
pect to  be  pardoned  for  repudiating  all  share  in  this  confiding 
spirit, — if  we  may  not  also  reckon  upon  the  retrospect  making  a 
renewal  of  that  trust  impossible,  consistently  with  a  regard  for  the 
decorum  usuaUy  expected  m  a  grave  and  deliberative  assembly* 
These  sentiments,  we  rejoice  to  think,  are  common  to  us  with 
the  great  body  of  our  fellow-citizens.     The  meeting  held  upon 
the  subject  of  Negro-slavery,  at  which  Mr  Stephen  delivered 
the  admirable  speech  we  have  been  citing,  was  almost  unexam- 
pled for  the  numbers,  the  respectability,  and  the  fervent  but 
rational  enthusiasm  of  those  who  composed  it.     The  friend  of 
liberty  and  of  human  improvement  may  dwell  with  pure  deliglit 
upon  the  whole  proceedings  of  that  day.     An  accurate  Report 
ot  them  is  contained  in  one  of  the  Tracts  now  before  us ;  and 
we  cannot  too  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.     They  who  seek,  merely  as  critics,  for  gratification, 
will  find  themseves  amply  rewarded.     It  contains,  among  many 
speeches  of  first-rate  merit,  from  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  others,  one  display  of  eloquence  so  signal  for 
rare  and  matured  excellence,  that  the  most  practised  orators 
may  well  admire  how  it  should  have  come  from  one  who  then, 
for  the  first  time,  addressed  a  public  assembly.     We  allude  to 
Mr  T.  B.  Macaulay,  the  sort  of  one  whose  name  ranks  among 
the  very  foremost,  for  knowledge,  talents,  and  integrity,  in  the 
lists  of  eminent  men,  called  forth  by  the  great  African  cause. 
He  fortunately  witnessed  this  most  successful  entrance  Into  ac- 
tive life ;  and  Mr  Wilberforce  justly  and  feelingly  observed,  re- 
ferring to  the  attack  upon  Mr  M*  by  those  who  purvey  slander 
for  the  slave-drivers  and  High-churchmen,*  that  he  doubtless 
'  would  willingly  bear  with  all  the  base  falsehoods,  all  the  vile 
•  calumnies,  all  the  detestable  artifices  which  have  been  aimed  a- 
'  gainst  him,  to  render  him,  like  another  Mr  Smith,  the  martyr 
'  and  victim  of  our  cause — aye,  and  ten  times  more,  for  the  gra-* 
'  tification  he  has  this  day  enjoyed,  in  hearing  one  so  dear  to  him 
plead  such  a  cause  m  such  a  manner.  *     it  is,  indeed,  most 
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consolatory  to  see  the  place  of  those  who  haVe  left,  *  or  are 
leaving  the  scene,  filled  by  new  candidates  for  the  noble  and 
unalloyed  fame  won  in  fighting  the  sacred  battles  of  humanity. 
The  great  debate  in  Parliament  upon  the  Missionary  question, 
produced  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  this  great  cause.  Mr  J. 
Williams,  for  the  first  time,  bore  a  part  in  it;  and  delivered  a 
speech  which  might  fill  veterans  with  envy,  and  beginners  with 
despair.  But  the  proceedings  upon  that  remarkable  occasion 
are  in  every  one's  hands,  and  we  have  not  room  for  any  longer 
critical  digression,  how  tempting  soever  the  occasion. 

The  fixed  determination  in  the  minds  of  the  classes  whose 
opinion  justly  commands  the  greatest  respect,  the  middle  classes 
of  the  people,  to  have  Negro-slavery  instantly  mitigated,  and 
gradually  abolished,  was  indicated  at  the  meeting  in  a  manner 
not  easily  mistaken.     It  spoke  the  sense  of  all  the  societies  scat- 
tered over  the  country.     Let  the  enemies  of  slavery,  then,  per- 
severe.    They  who  administer  Government,  though  in  their 
hearts  convinced  and  aware  of  the  result,  may,  for  a  season, 
be  afraid  of  countenancing  them,  because  they  dread  the  con- 
sequences of  the  clamour  which  would  be  raised  by  the  Colo- 
nial party,  were  any  sinister  event  to  happen  while  they  were 
promoting  a  change  of  system.     But  if  tne  public  voice  is  con- 
stantly exerted,  they  will  be  compelled  to  }  ield  in  tliis  as  In  so 
many  other  instances ;  and,  by  the  same  ruling  principle,  the 
dread  of  having  their  authority  shaken.     They  who  have  obli- 
ged those  ministers  to  abandon  taxes  by  the  score,  and  places 
by  the  hundred — nay,  to  give  up  their  most  fixed  principles  of 
mercantile  policy,  and  even  to  begin  the  frightful  work  of  judi- 
cial reform — seemed,   but  a  few  years  ago,  to  have  a  far  more 
desperate  work  in  hand,  than  the  abolitionists  who,  after  many 
a    triumph,  have  now  only  their  crowning  victory  to  win.     It 
must  be  theirs,  if  they  persevere  in  deserving  it,  by  their  firm- 
ness and  by  their  temperance;  above  all,  by  their  vigilance  in 
suffering  no  opportunities  to  escape  unimproved ;  ana  their  ra- 

*  Among  those  whose  loss  of  late  the  otuse  has  most  seriously  to 
lament,  Mr  Harrison  is  principally  to  be  commemorated.  He  had 
gratuitously  and  most  ably  filled  the  laborious  office  of  secretary  to 
the  African  Institution  during  a  period  of  twelve  years.  By  prin- 
ciple a  determined  enemy  of  all  undue  power,  and  firmly  attach- 
ed to  whatever  afforded  the  prospect  of  elevating  the  character  and 
improving  the  condition  of  those  whom  bad  institutions  have  degrad- 
ed, he  had  devoted  bis  time,  ever  since  he  retired  from  professional 
pursuit",  to  the  business  of  that  Society,  and  others  of  a  philanthro- 
'  5r  'ij   ir  •.     His  ioss  will,  indeed,  not  ca&ily  be  repaired. 
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lional  jealousy  in  refusing,  whether  to  governments  at  home  or 
governments  abroad,  a  confidence  so  often  abused.  * 


Art.  XI.     Statement  in  regard  to  the  Pauperism  of  Glasgow, 
from  the  Experience  of  the  last  eight    Years.     By  Thomas 
Chalmers^  D.  D.  Minister  of  St  Johns,  Glasgow.     1823. 


T^HE  public  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  hear  the  praises 
•^  ot  the  system  by  which  the  people  of  Scotland  manage 
their  poor,  that  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  approaching  nearly 
to  perfection ;  and  to  hold  out  the  imitation  of  its  peculiarities 
as  sufficient  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  a  legal  provision 
without  any  of  its  evils.  There  is  enough  in  the  prmciples,  and 
in  the  former  administration,  of  our  law,  to  justify  a  reason- 
able portion  of  this  eulogy.  But  if  it  is  supposed  tliat  we  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  about  the  increase  of  poors-rates ; 
and  that  we  are  completely  free  from  that  terriole  scourge 
which  is  undermining  the  morality,  and  wasting  the  resour- 
ces, of  England,  we  must  say  that  there  never  was  a  more  pal- 
Eable  or  more  dangerous  error ;  and  there  is  at  last  a  sufficient 
ody  of  facts  ascertained  to  make  it  evident,  that  the  preva- 
lence of  such  an  opinion  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that  ordinary 
delusion,  by  which  people,  who  have  been  long  used  to  com- 
mend a  system,  repose  under  their  general  admiration  of  it, 
and  will  not  disturb  themselves  by  inquiring  how  it  actually 
works.  If  the  Scottish  law  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
progressive  increase  of  pauperism,  this  is  the  strongest  possible 
demonstration  of  the  inadequacy  of  any  scheme,  which  admits 
of  a  comptdsory  provision  fo7*  the  poor,  to  do  so ;  because,  though 
there  be  certainly  some,  there  are  not  many,  regulations,  by 
which  the  evils  of  this  mode  of  provision  can  be  guarded  a- 
gainst,  with  which  the  law  of  Scotland  has  not  been  fenced. 
Neither  was  there  ever  a  time  at  which  an  examination  of  the 

♦  We  purpose,  in  our  next  Number,  to  enter  upon  the  examina* 
tion  of  Mr  Stephen's  great  work  upon  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Co* 
lonies.  It  may,  with  truth,  be  said,  that  no  man,  without  reading 
that  book,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Negro  bonds- 
men, in  law  or  in  practice — or  a  just  estimate  of  the  sacrifices  which 
it  would  be  fitting  to  make,  and  the  risks  which  it  would  be  justifiable 
to  encounter,  for  the  sake  of  terminating  so  intolerable  an  evil.  The 
silence  of  the  other  party,  inflexibly  maintained  with  respect  to  this 
decisive  exposition  of  the  subject,  most  eloquently  proves  their  sense 
of  its  importance,  and  their  inability  to  answer  it. 
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practical  tendency  and  operation  of  our  policy  was  more  ne- 
cessary than  at  present ;  for  Scotland,  if  she  has  not  already 
fiassed,  is  certainly  fast  approaching,  a  crisis  with  her  poor- 
aws ;  and  there  are  a  few  important  facts  on  which  miscon- 
ception seems  to  prevail  even  among  those  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  best  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  sound  opinion  re- 
specting the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  our 
Eauperism,  to  encumber  ourselves  by  various  questions  which 
ave  been  raised  respecting  the  true  mode  of  preventing  or  re- 
lieving poverty.  There  is  one  principle,  however,  which  we 
wish  It  to  be  understood  that  we  always  assume.  This  is,  that 
a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  a$  a  regular  and  establishtd 
measure^  is  not  only  pernicious,  but  has  a  direct  and  necessary 
tendency  to  increase  the  very  evil  which  it  is  meant  to  cure. 
There  are  still,  we  believe,  some  few  by  whom  this  proposition 
is  denied.  But  there  is  perhaps  no  practical  truth  supported 
by  so  unequivocal  a  course  of  general  experience,  or  confirm- 
ed, on  the  whole,  by  so  general  an  assent. 

It  has  been  suggested,  however,  by  some  of  those  who 
concede  the  general  principle,  that  however  sound  it  may 
be  in  ordinary  cases,  an  exception  arises  tct  it  on  occasions 
of  extensive  and  sudden  distress,  created  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  manufactures  or  of  climate.  It  is  admitted  that  every 
person,  even  in  the  lowest  ranks,  ought  to  be  trained,  and 
might  easily  be  so,  to  provide,  during  the  season  of  his  prospe- 
rity, for  those  privations  to  which  he  knows  that  be  is  exposed 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs.  But  it  has  been 
thought,  that  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  attracted,  by 
the  demands  of  a  hignly  commercial  or  manufacturing  nation, 
into  particular  lines  of  life,  for  which  they  are  fitted  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  and  the  demand  for  their  labour  is  sud- 
denly stopt  by  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control, 
— such  as  a  war,  or  a  change  of  the  law, — it  would  be  unjust 
and  inexpedient  to  leave  sucn  persons  in  a  state  of  destitution ; 
and  that  if  this  were  to  be  done,  the  result  might  sometimes  be, 
either  that  the  public  peace  would  be  disturbed,  or  that  these 
unfortunate  victims  must  reduce  their  scale  of  comforts  so  low, 
that  though  they  might  live  and  propagate,  their  moral  habits 
must  become  degraded ;  and  the  State,  by  withholding  a  tem- 
porary supply,  be  clogged,  for  generations,  with  a  beggarly  and 
overgrown  population. 

There  ar^  the  strongest  grounds  for  doubting  if  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  general  rule  ought  to  be  permitted  even  in  these 
extreme  cases,  let  them  be  pushed  as  far  as  they  may ;  be- 
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ifause,  of  all  the  contingencies  that  ought  to  be  constantly  in 
the  view  of  a  manufacturing  population,  the  sudden  changes  to 
which  manufactures  are  subject  seem  to  be  the  most  obvious, 
and  those  against  which  there  is  therefore  the  smallest  apology 
for  not  guarding.  But,  in  order  to  narrow  the  debateable 
ground  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  get  some  point  on  which 
we  may  safely  I'est,  let  it  be  admitted,  that  these  are  casualties 
for  which  the  law  ought  to  provide.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this,  that  the  mode  of  provision  must  be  by  the  establishment  of 
ti  poor-rate,  as  an  ordinarij part  of  our  public  institutions.  It  may 
be  right  that  the  public  should  be  taxed  in  order  to  avert  a  pe- 
culiar public  calamity;  but  surely  this  remedy  ought  never  to 
be  lightly  applied ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  law  should  not 
be  made  on  this,  as  on  similar  occasions,  for  the  precise  case  when 
it  occurs,  and  under  all  the  qualifications  which  shall  be  approv- 
ed of  by  the  Legislature  for  the  time.  Such  an  interference 
would  not  take  place  rashly ; — it  would  be  guarded  by  right 
Conditions; — it  would  not  continue  too  long;  and,  above  all, 
by  its  requiring  the  positive  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  the 
relief  that  was  afforded  would  be  marked  to  those  who  were  to 
receive  it,  as  an  extraordinary  and  precarious  measure.  There 
are  many  examples  of  this  having  been  done  in  the  course  of 
our  legislative  humanity. 

But  when,  instead  of  this,  the  raising  of  funds  by  compul- 
sion, for  the  relief  of  mere  common  poverty,  is  made  apart  of 
the  ordinary  law^  the  results  are  not  now  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, but  ot  certainty ;  and  though  they  have  been  explained  a 
thousand  times,  there  are  people  to  whom  they  require  to  be 
explained  again. 

Ist^  People  become  systematically  trained  to  expect  relief  as 
a  matter  of  right,  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  by  penury  to 
claim  it;  and  the  connection  which  Nature  has  established  be- 
tween economy  and  independence,  and  between  improvidence 
and  want,  is,  in  their  minds,  impaired,  or  altogether  destroyed. 
2dlt/,  The  neighbours  and  kindred  of  the  poor,  seeing  that 
there  is  a  public  fountain  of  what  is  called  Charity,  from  which 
every  pauper  may  draw,  abstain  from  relieving  them ;  and  all 
those  private  sympathies  are  chilled  by  whicn  penury  might 
otherwise  be  secretly  and  honourably  aided.  SdJi/^  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  not  merely  that  a  preparation  is  artificially 
made  for  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  poor,  but  that  they 
are  much  less  comfortably  relieved ;  and  that  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  of  the  lower  population  is  injured.  In 
their  prosperity  they  are  made  profuse ;  in  their  adversity,  in- 
stead of  falling  into  the  arms  of  relations  and  friends,  they  find 
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themselves  deserted ;  and,  in  place  of  asking  relief  from  that 

genuine  mercy  which  blesseth  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver, 
ley  demand  it  with  defying  and  ungrateful  hardness,  as  their 
legal  due.  4////^  Though  it  be  by  much  the  smallest  of  die 
evils  which  mark  such  a  scene,  still  it  is  an  evil  of  no  inconsi- 
derable magnitude,  that  this  deviation  from  the  natural  system 
is  attended  with  prodigious  and  unnecessary  expense; — ^not 
merely  the  expense  of  what,  is  strictly  requisite  for  the  poor, 
but  of  all  that  waste  and  misapplication,  which  is  sure  to 
attend  the  distribution  of  public  funds,  by  a  great  number  of 
individuals  acting  without  concert,  regulation,  or  responsibility. 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  poor,  even  of  England,  might  be 
maintained  for  two  millions  Sterling  a  year ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  sometimes  cost  above  four  times  that  amount. 

Of  all  these,  however,  the  great  and  radical  evil  consists  in  the 
constant  tendency  of  the  legal  system,  not  merely  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  the  poor,  but  to  deteriorate  their  condition.  No  sta^ 
tistical  table  could  be  so  useful  as  one  that  would  show  how  regu<*- 
larly  and  steadily  this  class  of  persons,  and  the  rates  which  sup- 
port them,  have  augmented,  wherever  the  practice  of  relieving 
them  by  law  has  been  resorted  to.  There  are  many  instances  in 
which  the  spreading  of  the  evil  has  been  checked  for  a  while, 
by  the  temporary  zeal  of  those  who  were  alarmed  by  its  pror 
gress ;  but  the  general  truth  is  unquestionable,  that  wherever 
the  system  of  a  compulsory  maintenance  has  not  been  altoge- 
ther abandoned,  its  advance,  in  the  form  of  multiplying  pau- 
pers, and  of  aggravating  pauperism,  is  as  certain,  and  almost 
as  overwhelming,  as  the  flowing  of  the  tide.  It  is  a  thing,  in 
short,  that  is  omy  to  be  regulated  by  being  utterly  put  down, — 
and  thus  banished  from  the  list  of  those  resources  which  the 
poor  or  their  administrators  can  be  allowed  habitually  to  con- 
template. 

It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
any  alarm  upon  this  account  in  Scotland,  because  we  are  pro- 
tected by  various  checks,  of  which  our  Southern  neighbours  have 
not  had  the  benefit;  and  because,  under  the  hereditary  operation 
of  these,  the  natural  repugnance  of  all  uncorrupted  people  to 
apply  for  public  charity,  has  been  maintained  undiminished 
among  our  population.  There  is  happily  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  this,  but  unfortunately  a  very  great  deal  of  exaggeration. 
In  order  to  distinguish  these,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  me- 
chanism of  our  system,  and  at  the  results  which  it  has  actually 
produced. 

Some  light  was  thrown  upon  these  subjects,  a  few  years  ago, 
bj  two  Reports  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  General  Aji- 
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sembly  of  our  National  Church,  and  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. One  of  these  was  in  the  year  1818,  the  other  in 
the  year  following.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  neither  of  these 
contains  information,  either  so  precise  or  so  full,  in  the  details, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  quarter  they  came 
from.  The  clergy  are  the  persons  who  are  principally  ver- 
sant  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  poor-law ;  and  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  is  a  meritorious  monument  of 
their  intelligence  and  accuracy  on  such  subjects.  Yet  the  Re- 
port drawn  up  by  a  Committee,  and  approved  of  by  the  As- 
sembly of  1818,  though  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  correct  and 
valuable  preliminary  observation,  is,  in  Us  details^  one  of  the 
most  defective  and  inaccurate  documents  that  was  perhaps  ever 
presented  to  Parliament.  Its  blunders,  indeed,  were  so  nu« 
merous,  and  in  many  instances  so  ludicrous,  that  it  was  avow- 
edly for  the  sake  of  removing  the  ridicule  which  they  brought 
upon  its  authors,  that  the  Report  of  1 8 1 9  was  got  up.  The 
Committee  by  whom  this  last  statement  was  prepared  claim  no 
merit,  except  from  the  circumstance  that  they  ^  have  employed 
^  the  best  means  in  their  power  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in 

*  the  information  of  former  years,  and  have  endeavoured  to  at'^ 

•  range  it  in  an  intelligible  form. '  In  this  attempt  they  were 
certainly  more  successful  than  their  predecessors  of  the  pre- 
vious year ;  but  still  their  work  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  satisfactory.  In  particular,  the  value  of  its  Tables  is 
greatly  impaired  by  their  never  showing  the  exact  commence- 
ment and  progress  of  poors^rates,  but  merely  stating  their 
amount  upon  averages  of  ten  years.  So  that  a  parish  which  has 
t)een  assessed  for  fifty  years  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  one 
where  an  assessment  was  never  heard  of  till  two  or  three  years 
ago ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  except  by  an  occasional 
marginal  remark,  whether  the  pauperism  or  the  assessment 
have  been  increasing,  or  stationary,  or  declining.  There  are 
a  variety  of  other  defects,  which  it  would,  be  well  wortliy  of 
the  clergy  of  Scotland  to  cure,  as  they  might  very  earfly  do, 
by  a  more  careful  and  better  digested  analysis: — But  still,  with 
all  their  imperfections,  these  Reports  contain  the  only  con- 
densed information  applicable  to  recent  times,  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  tbat  we  are  in  possession  of;  and  al- 
though they  can  rarely  be  trusted  to,  where  precision  of  detail 
IS  wanted,  they  are  sufficiently  full  to  form  the  basis  of  gene- 
ral views. 

The  management  of  the  poor  in  Scotland  is  committed  tQ 
two  bodies; — the  one  called  the  Kirk-session,  the  other  the 
Heritors.     The  kirk- session  is  composed  of  the  clergyman  of 
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minister  of  each  parish,  and  certain  persons  who  are  denominat- 
ed Elders^  aided  sometimes  by  what  are  called  Deacons.  The  or- 
dinary business  of  the  elders  is  to  assist  the  clergyman  in  the  mo- 
ral discipline  of  the  parish.  When  a  vacancy  happens,  it  is  filled 
up  by  an  election  made  by  the  remahung  members  of  the  ses- 
sion. There  is  no  legal  limitation  of  the  number  of  elders; 
but  the  general  understanding  is,  that  they  are  not  to  be  mul- 
tiplied unnecessarily)  and,  as  their  office  is  a  gratuitous  one, 
and  is  attended  with  some  little  trouble,  there  is  never  much 
temptation  to  increase  them,  except  when  there  is  some  par- 
ticular point  to  be  carried.  They  are  commonly  selected 
out  of  that  respectable  class  of  persons  who  are  above  the  lower 
orders,  and  yet  rather  below  the  higher  rank  of  the  society  of 
the  place,  though  there  is  no  definite  rule,  and  no  absolute  ex- 
clusion of  any  body,  whose  circumstances  and  character  are 
respectable.  The  heritors  are  the  proprietors  of  the  real  pro- 
perty within  the  parish.  It  is  by  them  and  their  tenants  that 
the  sum  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  (called  the  a&f 
sessment)  must  be  paid.  This  assessment  is  divided  between 
the  proprietors  and  the  tenants,  according  to  rules  which  it  is 
needless  to  explain  here;  but  the  general  import  of  which  is^ 
that  the  proprietors  are  entitled  to  obtain  relief  of  what  is  laid 
upon  them,  to  the  extent  of  one  half,  from  their  lessees.  These 
heritors  are  conjoined  with  the  kirk-sessions,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poors- ftinds ;  that  is,  they  are  legally  entitled  to  act 
along  with  them,  but,  as  the  First  Report  by  the  General 
Assembly  states,  *  the  heritors,  in  practice,  seldom  or  never  in- 

<  terfere  in  regulating  the  concerns  of  the  poor  or  the  poors- 

<  funds,  except  in  parishes  where  assessments  are  levied. '  The 
ordinary  funds  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  consist  of  the  alms 
collected  at  the  church-door,  parochial  fines,  and  other  dues, 
and  any  sum  that  may  have  been  gifled  to  the  parish.  The 
last  are  commonly  smiall ;  so  that  the  chief  fund  arises  from  the 
church-door  collections.  The  direct  tax  called  an  Assessment 
is  only  resorted  to  when  these  resources  fail. 

It  is  in  this  apparatus  that  the  excellence  of  the  Scottish  system 
is  said  to  consist.  The  elders  are  held  to  be  a  class  of  persons  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  investigating  every  claim  that  can  be  made  for 
admission  upon  the  poors-roll.  They  reside  within  the  parish  ;— 
they  either  know  the  claimant  personally,  or  can  easily  inquire 
into  his  character  and  circumstances ; — and  they  are  in  that 
station  of  life  to  which  such  an  employment,  instead  of  being 
nauseous,  is  a  fair  ground  of  parochial  power  and  importance. 
The  heritors,  on  the  other  hand,  being  the  persons  who  are  to 
pay,  are  supposed  to  have  a  natural  anxiety  to  keep  the  claim-; 
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ants  as  few  as  possible,  and  consequently  to  check  any  extra- 
vagance or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  elders;  and  the 
union  of  these  two  makes  a  body,  to  which  there  is  nothing  else 
exactly  similar  in  the  country ;  consisting  partly  of  those  under 
whose  personal  observation  the  distress  that  is  to  be  relieved 
must  fall,  and  of  those  who  are  steeled  against  profusion  by 
their  being  themselves  its  immediate  victims.  It  must  be  ol>- 
served  too,  that  this  little  ecclesiastical  court  is  still  held  in  con- 
siderable reverence  all  over  the  country,  and  that  it  acts  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  which  is  of  a  pious  and  industrious  cha- 
racter. So  that  nothing  seems  to  be  wanting  that  legal  regula- 
tion can  provide ;  and  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  perfection  of 
the  system  is,  that  it  shall  be  properly  acted  upon  by  those  who 
are  rewarded  for  doing  so,  not  only  by  the  feeling  that  they 
are  performing  a  grateml  duty,  but  by  the  direct  promotion  of 
their  own  interest. 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  matter ;  and  it  is  a  very  pleasing 
theoiT  to  contemplate.  But  if  we  really  wish  to  know  how  it 
actually  works,  we  must  not  commit  the  usual  blunder  of  look- 
ing merely  to  its  poetical  side.  We  must  not  turn  our  eyes  to 
those  rude  or  happy  parishes  alone  which  have  never  yet  been 
visited  by  the  only  circumstances  that  are  calculated  to  try 
the  practical  efficacy  of  any  scheme  of  poor-laws.  We  must 
withdraw  our  attention  from  districts  where  the  population  is 
either  diminishing,  or  not  much  advancing,  or  where  its  adf 
vance  has  hitherto  been  equalled  by  the  progress  of  trade ; 
where  it  is  slightly  extended  over  a  rural  parish,  where  every 
family  and  every  individual  is  personally  known  to  the  clergy- 
man and  the  elders;  where  the  waterfalls  are  yet  free  from 
cotton-mills ;  where  no  parallelogram  with  a  thousand  children 
has  been  erected  or  abandoned ;  where  the  largest  town  con- 
sists of  a  village,  with  its  single  spire  and  its  smgle  alehouse ; 
where  no  barrack  or  uniform  has  ever  been  seen ;  and  where, 
in  short,  all  the  primeval  simplicity  of  the  place  has  been  pre- 
served. We  must  look  to  those  parishes  which  have  been 
touched  by  what  is  called  modem  improvement, — a  visitation 
to  which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  now  make  up  our 
minds — which  has  already  covered  more  than  half  the  king- 
dom, and  is  destined,  to  an  absolute  certainty,  to  cover  the  rest 
of  it,  within  a  very  short  and  almost  visible  portion  of  time. 
How  does  our  machinery  work  as  an  effectual  check  to  pau' 
per  ism  in  these  cases, — managed,  as  it  alwavs  must  be,  with  the 
ordinary  vigilance  of  human  beings  ?  What  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  the  progress  of  assessments  for  the  poor  in  Scotland  ? 
What  is  the  extent  it  has  already  reached  ?  WTiat  is  its  appa- 
rent future  tendency  ? 
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Nothing  would  have  been  more  important  than  if  the  Re- 
ports of  the  General  Assembly  had  afforded  a  plain  answer 
to  these  questions,  by  stating  precisely  the  commencement  of  the 
assessment  in  every  assesseci  parish,  with  its  subsequent  year- 
ly variations.  But  they  do  not  do  this  :  and  do  not  even  furnish 
materials  out  of  which  the  facts  can  be  accurately  ascertained. 
They  will  probably  never  be  ascertained,  except  by  a  Parliamen- 
tary return — which  could  be  very  easily  furnished,  and  would 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  statistical  documents  that  Scotland 
could  be  presented  with.  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  care 
for  such  subjects  must  reason  on  such  information  as  they  can 
obtain  by  their  own  exertions,  or,  which  is  a  safer  foundation, 
on  such  broad  and  general  facts  as  are  quite  notorious.  Pro- 
ceeding on  these  grounds,  the  general  source  and  current  of 
our  assessments  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows. 

There  were  so  few  manufactures,  and  so  little  commerce,  till 
lately,  in  Scotland,  that  when  the  kingdom  came  to  be  some- 
what settled  after  the  Revolution,  there  was  no  internal  cause  or 
apology  for  any  assessment  in  any  place.  Accordingly,  there 
would  have  been  no  assessments  then,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
they  were  suggested  to  the  people  by  the  bad  example  of  their 
neighbours.  It  is  a  certain,  and  most  certainly  a  very  memo- 
rable fact,  that,  prior  to  the  year  1700,  the7'e  *mere  only  three 
assessed  parishes  in  Scotland.  These  parishes  too  were  all  in  the 
Synod  (or  Ecclesiastical  division)  of  Merse  and  Tiviotdale, — 
where  the  disease  being  once  established,  it  has  since  spread, 
by  contagion,  to  such  an '  extent,  that  there  is  not  now  an  inch 
of  that  extensive  district   that  has   not  been   long   infected. 

*  Notice'  (says  the  Committee  of  1818)  *  has  been  taken  here 

*  of  these  facts,  because  the  Synod  of  Merse  and  Tiviotdale  is 

*  situate  in  the  Scottish  counties  contiguous  to  England,  where 

*  assessments  generally  prevail ;  and  they  afford  a  decisive  and 

*  striking  practical  prooj]  that  tompulsorij  assessments  nicill  soon 
'  be  found  unavoidable^  wherever  the  feelings  of  the  lown-  classes 

*  become  habituated  to  the  view  of  the  claims  made,  and  allowances 

*  received  under  them  elsewhere.  * 

Under  the  operation  of  this  unquestionable  principle,  there 
has  been  a  constant  tendency  in  the  evil,  wherever  it  has  been 
established,  to  spread,— and,  of  course,  the  great  stream  of  it 
has  been  from  the  South  to  the  North,  where  it  has  penetrated 
more  slowly  and  partially,  chiefly  because  the  North  has  less  at- 
tracted commerce, — and  has  had  a  more  stationary  population. 
But  the  mischief  has  not  been  left  to  work  its  way  by  mere  con- 
tiguity. Towns  have  grown,  and  manufactures  have  sprung  up, 
in  countless  places ;  and  in  most  instances  where  this  has  taken 
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place,  the  population  has  trenched  upon  the  average  means  of 
respectable  subsistence, — the  market  for  labour  has  not  always 
been  steady, — the  connexion  between  the  clergyman  and  el- 
ders on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  on  the  other,  has  been 
loosened, — claims  have  occurred  so  extensive  and  urgent,  that 
it  required  great  firmness,  and  a  clear  perception  of  right  po* 
licy,  to  resist  them, — the  fatal  experiment  of  an  assessment  has 
been  resorted  to,  under  the  delusion  that  it  would  be  only  tem- 
porary; and  the  country  has  thus  been  gradually  covered  with 
mnumerable  spots,  which  are  not  only  corrupt  themselves,  but 
spread  the  poison  all  around  them.  Over  these  scenes,  even  in 
purely  agricultural  parishes,  ignorance  and  apathy  have  oftea 
presided ;  and  the  example  of  assessing,  on  what  are  supposed 
to  be  strong  calls,  has  survived  the  season  that  created  it ;  till 
at  last  the  evil  has  attained  a  height,  which  it  is  so  painful  tQ 
contemplate,  that  most  people  shut  their  eves  to  it,  and  re- 
lapse into  pleasing  rhapsodies  about  the  excellence  of  the  Scot- 
tish poor-laws  ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  detect  the  exact  point  of  increase.  But  the 
general  fact  b  discernible  in  every  part  of  the  system  where  it 
can  operate ; — in  the  number  of  parishes  that  are  assessed  ;— 
the  number  of  people  subject  to  the  compulsory  practice ; — the 
property  which  this  practice  has  extended  over ; — the  descrip^ 
tiofi  of  persons  who  are  considered  as  paupers. 

We  cannot,  by  any  analysis  of  the  General  Assembly's  Re- 
ports, ascertain  the  simple  fact  of  how  many  parishes  were  as- 
sessed at  the  time  that  these  Reports  were  made  out.  This  a- 
rises  from  various  causes.  1 .  The  circumstance,  whether  there 
be  or  be  not  an  assessment,  is  often  stated  equivocally.  2.  Un- 
der the  principle  of  taking  averages  of  ten  years,  occasional  as- 
sessments are  sometimes  plainly  taken  into  view,  and  some- 
limes  avowedly  left  out  of  view.  3.  Because  the  levying  of 
money,  under  the  form  either  of  regular  or  of  occasional  *  vo- 
luntary contributions,'  as  they  are  called,  but  which  contri- 
butions are  obtained  under  the  systematic  threat  of  assess- 
ment, is  not  regularly  set  down  as  an  assessment.  It  is  so  set 
down  sometimes ;  on  which  occasion  there  is  a  distinct  note  to 
this  effect — *  This  sum  is  set  down  in  the  minister's  return  a^ 
^  voluntary  contribution ;  but  as  it  is  levied  from  heritors  ac- 
^  cording  to  the  valued  rent,  it  is  here  inserted  as  assessment. ' 
But  this  IS  evidently  not  done  regularly.  4.  In  some  instances^ 
the  very  number  of  parishes  is  not  marked.  Edinburgh,  for 
example,  is  set  down  as -only  one  parish,  though  it  consisted 
then  of  eleven. 

In  this  sittiatioD,  we  cannot  state  how  many  places  were  ai 
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that  time  tinder  the  compalsory  system,  with  absolute  exactness; 
bat,  according  to  the  fairest  analysis  of  the  Report  of  1819| 
which  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  details  can  be  depended  u- 
pon  at  all,  there  were  apparently  about  218  parishes  assessed. 
This  seems  to  be  the  result,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Report 
is  correct  and  full.  But  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and 
if  a  stricter  account  were  taken,  a  very  considerable  addition 
would  require  to  be  made  to  this  number.  In  particular,  if  cre^ 
dit  be  given  for  the  new  cases  that  have  been  added  to  ihe  me- 
lancholy list  since  the  date  of  these  Reports,  and  for  a  due 
proportion  of  the  very  great  number  of  instances  in  which, 
though  heritors  will  not  assess  directly,  they  delude  themselves 
by  doing  the  very  same  thing,  by  systematic  contributions 
under  the  threat  of  an  assessment,  and  which  the  people  rely 
upon  just  as  confidently  as  if  the  tax  were  levied  in  the  usual 
way,  we  suspect  that  300  assessed  parishes  would  be  much  nearer 
the  number  than  2J8 ;  and  we  are  pretty  confident  that  no  fair 
computation  cottld  now  reduce  them  below  250.  Now,  there  are 
about  890  parishes  in  Scotland ;  so  that,  apparently,  there  is 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  number  under  the  operation  of  this 
corruption. 

But  though  the  number  o( parishes  be  important,  as  denoting 
the  variety  of  places  where  the  seed  is  sown,  it  is  less  ma- 
terial than  the  number  of  people  who  live  within  the  influence 
of  this  curse.  As  might  have  been  expected,  it  is  the  most 
populous  parts  of  the  country  that  are  most  subject  to  it ;  and, 
accordingly,  upon  looking  at  the  census  of  1821,  we  find,  that 
the  population  of  the  218  parishes  stated  in  the  Report  as  as- 
sessed, amounts  to  about  81.5,320.  If  the  additional  parishes, 
which  we  say  ought  to  be  included,  be  taken  into  view,  its  a- 
mount  will  not  be  much,  if  at  all,  under  one  million,  llie  total 
population  of  the  whole  country,  by  the  census  of  1821,  is  a- 
Dout  2,093,456.  So  that  abotU  half'  the  people  live  in  the  con- 
tinual contemplation  of  that  practice,  which,  when  seen  across 
the  Border,  corrupted  three  parishes  prior  to  the  year  1700, 
and  has  since  made  each  of  these  three  corrupt  about  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  very  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  which,  tends  to 
destroy  everywhere  the  only  virtues  that  can  either  prevent  or 
grace  poverty.  *  The  Reports,'  says  the  Committee  of  the  As- 
sembly, *  from  the  ministers  of  parishes  that  are  assessed,  con- 

*  cur  universally  in  stating,  that  the  effect  of  the  assessments  has 

*  been  to  lessen  the  reluctance  of  the  poor  to  apply  for  charity 

*  from  the  parochial  funds. '  An  occurrence  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, which  shows  the  consequences  of  the  people  knowing  any 
thing  about  the  possibility  of  a  compulsory  provision.     *  In  one 

2 
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*  )>arisl)9  the  following  singular  fact  occurred ;  when  the  heri- 

*  tors  publickly  proposed  to  establish  an  assessment,  and  the 

*  representations  of  the  ministers  as  to  the  injurious  conse- 

*  quences  likely  to  result  from  the  measure,  had  induced  them 

*  at  last  to  abandon  it,  still  such  was  the  impression  produced 

*  on  the  minds  of  the  parishioners,  by  its  proposal  and  public 

*  discussion,  that  the  amount  of  collections  at  the  church-door 

*  was  diminished  one-half,  and  the  number  of  applications  for 

*  relief  from  the  poors-funds  was  doubled.  * 

It  will  be  observed  too,  that  this  misfortune  has  generally  a 
tendency,  not  only  to  extend,  but  to  extend,  not  perhaps  an- 
nually, but  in  a  course  of  years,  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The 
assessment  rears  a  population  which  relies  upon  it,  as  its  ap- 
propriate fund  of  support,  and  increase  of  appetite  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  upon.  Greater  energy  also  is  required  to  dimi- 
nish, than  to  prevent,  the  evil ;  and  consequently,  if  the  ma- 
nagers had  not  firmness  to  resist  it  at  first,  they  must  be  expect- 
ed always  to  yield  to  it  more  easily,  according  as  it  makes  head 
against  them.  Accordingly,  it  is  stated  in  the  first  Report, 
that  of  the  700  parishes  (ot'  which  alone  that  Report  takes  no- 
tice), only  three  were  assessed  prior  to  the  year  1700 ;  *  but, 

*  from  1700  to  1800,  there  were  93  established ;  and  in  the  short 

*  period  from  1800  to  1817,  not  less  than  49;  being  more  than 

*  one-half  of  the  whole  number  existing  in  the  last  century.  * 
And  while  the  flood  is  thus  rolling  over  new  parishes,  the 
number  of  those  from  which  it  has  receded  is  alarmingly  small. 
It  would  be  very  useful  to  see  an  authentic  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  places  from  which  assessments,  when  once  habitually  in- 
troduced, have  been  eradicated.  Some  such  instances  have, 
no  doubt,  occurred,  and  most  honourable  they  are  to  the  indi- 
viduals concerned.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  twenty  such  a- 
chievements  have  been  performed  in  tlie  course  ot  the  last 
hundred  years. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  an  increase  of  conquered  parishes  that 
the  march  of  this  destroyer  is  marked.  Lven  within  the  same 
parish,  there  is  generally,  though  not  uniformly,  a  progressive 
rise  in  the  annual  tribute  which  he  exacts.  It  is  stated  in  the 
First  Report,  that  in  most  parishes  which  have  once  admitted 
of  assessments,  they  are  on  the  increase ;  that  in  many  they  have 
doubled  in  ten  years ;  and  in  one,  in  Jour.  And  the  general 
wonder  confessedly  is,  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  law  does  for  the 
poor,  they  always  multiply  ! 

In  most  places  where  law  has  had  them  long  under  its  cliarge, 
they  have  multiplied  so  much,  that  the  oriorinal  fund,  which  used 
ancientlv  to  he  t^^ou^'^t  nl'   t''Ot  t'^  ^'  rrvM  (1  \v^"r.    m-.>  J  '  t^  .t 
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now  be  a  morsel  to  them.  But  they  have  claimed,  and,  on  a 
due  exposition  of  our  old  statutes,  they  have  been  found  entitled 
to  claim,  various  new  funds ;  and,  if  any  thing  could  rouse  the 
attention  of  our  heritors,  it  would  be  the  gradual  encroachment 
which  they  have  thus  made  upon  every  species  of  property.  It 
was  apparently  never  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  our 
poor-laws,  that  any  thing  should  be  liable  to  be  taxed  except 
real  property ;  and  this,  not  according  to  its  actual  worth,  but 
according  to  a  system  of  xxiluation^  which  is  familiar  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Scotland,  and  is  always  greatly  below  the  rack-rent. 
The  '  means  and  substance  *  of  the  tenantry,  from  whom  the  he- 
ritors obtain  relief  to  the  extent  of  a  half,  and  the  ^  estimation 
qfthe  substance*  of  persons  living  in  ^yal  burghs,  is,  no  doubt, 
directed  by  some  of  the  statutes  to  be  adopted  as  the  rule.  But, 
then,  such  persons  had,  in  those  days,  scarcely  any  means  or 
substance  except  what  arose  directly  from  land ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  fact  is,  that  the  assessments  long  ago  were  almost  in- 
variably levied  from  the  valued  rent  of  heritable  property/  alone. 
This,  however,  came  in  time  to  be  found  in  many  places  insu^ 
ficient ;  and,  therefore,  the  actual  rent  was  taken  as  the  crite- 
rion. This  subjected  all  real  property  according  to  a  liberiil 
construction  of  its  true  value.  Personal  property,  however, 
was  still  understood  to  be  safe.  But  it  was  at  last  decided,  * 
that  when  a  person  was  charged  as  the  inhabitant  of  a  royal 
burgh,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  pay  upon  his  real  estate  with* 
in  tne  burgh,  but  on  his  personal  income  wherever  situate. 
This  subdued  the  last  stronghold  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
burghs  had  retreated,  and  opened  up  the  whole  of  their  proper- 
ty, of  every  description,  to  this  tax.  The  country  heritors,  how- 
ever, gloried  in  tneir  exemption,  and  believed,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  case  with  the  means  and  substance  of  their  tenants, 
they  themselves  were  beyond  the  reach  of  being  touched,  except 
for  the  actual  rent  of  their  real  property  within  the  parish ;  and, 
in  particular,  they  were  proud  of  the  distinction,  which  at  least 
saved  their  personal  income  from  assessment  or  investigation. 
But,  in  the  year  1817,  this  also  was  found  to  be  a  dream.  A 
landed  gentleman,  living  upon  his  own  property  in  the  country, 
was  assessed  as  a  househcdder,  upon  his  whole  personal  in- 
come, though  it  wa^  not  only  unconnected  with  the  parish, 
but,  to  a  great  extent,  was  unconnected  with  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  He  resisted  this.  But  it  was  found  by  the  Court 
of  Session,  f  that  the  charge  was  well  founded.     So  that  pau- 
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perisra  has  at  last  triumphed  over  ^very  exemption ;  and  per- 
sonal property  has  been  found  almost  universally  liable  in  Scot- 
land, nearly  about  the  same  time  that  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  reported,  that  this  description  of  property 
ought  to  be  saved  from  poors-rates  in  England. 

The  desctiption  of' persons^  too,  for  whom  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide, has,  in  modern  times,  received  a  prodigious  and  most  a- 
larming  addition.  At  the  date  of  the  statutory  law  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  system,  there  was  no  commerce  in  Scotland,  and, 
therefore,  there  was  not  much  sudden  vicissitude  in  the  market 
for  labour.    Hence,  it  is  chiefly  for  the  *  aged^  sick^  lame^  andim-- 

*  potent i  people  *  *  quhilks  of  necessities  man  live  be  almesj  *  that  the 
legislature  provides ;  and  those  who  have  allowed  the  compulsory 
practice  to  get  into  their  parishes,  had  evidently  no  idea  that 
they  were  exposing  themselves  to  maintain  those  who,  though 
in  perfect  health,  were  made  poor  merely  by  want  of  employ- 
ment or  of  provisions.  But  it  was  at  last  found  lawful  to  assess, 
and  to  compel  those  who  objected  to  that  measure  to  pay,  for 
the  support  of  persons  *  who,  though  in  ordinary  seasons,  able 

*  to  gain  their  livelihood,  are  reduced,  during  a  dearth  of  pro- 
'  visions,  to  have  recourse  to  a  charitable  supply. '  This  was 
a  case  of  poverty  from  dearth;  but  in  1819,  a  case  which  shall 
be  explained  hereafter,  occurred  from  Paisley,  in  which  a 
claim  of  the  same  kind  was  maintained  for  persons  who  had 
nothing  to  say,  except  that  they  could  get  no  xvor/c.  As  this 
claim  was  not  expressly  sustained,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  us  to  lay  down  that  it  was  well  founded ;  but  we  know  that 
we  are  correct  in  stating,  that  those  who  resisted  it  bad  no 
pleasing  anticipations  of  the  result,  and  were  extremely  glad  to 
get  quit  of  the  discussion  by  an  accidental  preliminary  objec- 
tion. 

All  that  we  infer  from  these  facts  Is,  that,  in  any  view,  pau- 
perism,— meaning  by  this  both  poverty  and  poors-rates, — has 
greatly  increased.  It  is  rash  to  predict;  but  it  has  increased  so 
progressively  and  so  steadily,  that  if  the  present  system  shall  con- 
tinue for  half  a  century  longer,  it  seems  no  unsafe  prophesy  to 
anticipate  that  this  mist,  which  so  sadly  obscures  the  virtues  of 
our  cottages,  will  have  gathered  ground  at  the  heel  of  everv 
labourer,  and  glided  into  every  hamlet,  in  the  kingdom.  There 
are  some  to  whom — when  they  think  of  the  means  which 
those  on  whom  the  relief  of  the  poor  depends  have  to  check 
imposition  or  profusion,^this  progress  may  seem  unaccount- 
able. But  there  are  two  things  which  these  persons  probably 
do  not  take  into  view. 

Firstf  Our  machinery,  though  in  many  respects  excellent,  is 
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not  perfect.     In  particular,  the  heritors  have  no  immediate  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  so  long  as  the  poor  are  maintained  by  the 
collections  at  the  church-doors,  or  by  the  ordinary  parochial 
funds.     The  hope  of  keeping  off  an  assessment  on  some  future 
day,  is  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  their  attention ;  and  when  the 
urgent  day  arrives,  their  interference  is  too  late.     The  business 
is  left  previously  to  this  to  the  minister  and  elders;  and  it  is 
possible  that  they,  having  a  smaller  interest  at  stake,  may  be 
negligent  too;  and  even  when  they  are  zealous,  their  actually 
witnessing  the  distress  that  is  complained  of,  and  being  the  per-* 
sons  to  whom  each  tale  of  woe  is  addressed,  and  who  receive 
the  gratitude  of  relieving  it,  gives  them  a  natural  inclination  to 
do  any  thing  rather  than  see  any  misery  not  immediately  re* 
moved.     This  may  be  an  amiable,  and,  in  their  situation,  per- 
baps  a  dutiful,  propensity ;  but  it  is  one  which,  if  not  controll* 
ed  by  great  intelligence  and  firmness,  allures  to  the  adoption 
of  the  most  disastrous  remedies.     And  even  when  the  heritor^ 
do  exert  themselves,  they  have  generally  but  a  poor  chance^ 
in  the  event  of  any  difference  of  opinion  between  them  and  the 
elders;  for  there  is  no  legal  restriction  in  the  number  of  the 
latter ;  whose  sympathies  are  in  general  more  in  unison  with 
the  receivers  of  the  charity  than  with   its  givers.     And  when 
these  two  bodies  quarrel,  as  they  sometimes  do,  the  kirk-session 
can  almost  to  a  certainty  bring  an  assessment  on  the  parish  if  it 
pleases.     So  that,  upon  the  whole,  let  the  thing  be  as  well 
managed  as  it  can  commonly  be  expected  to  be,  the  inclination 
of  the  meeting,  even  where  its  dislike  to  a  compulsory  provision 
is  quite  sincere,  is  rather  to  assess  for  the  redress  of  urgent  dis* 
tress,  and  to  trust  to  the  future  for  undoing  the  mischief  which 
they  know  they  are  inflicting,    than  resolutely  to  adhere  to 
that  seemingly  harder  policy,  from  which,  though  their  reason 
assents  to  it,  their  hearts,  or  rather  their  weakness,  recoils  at 
the  moment.  « 

Sccondlj/j  Independently  of  this  misfortune  in  the  constitution 
of  the  body,  there  are  certain  circumstances,  or  rather  feelings, 
which,  wherever  compulsory  provision  is  put  into  people's  power, 
abates  the  reluctance  which  they  have  to  exercise  it.  Why 
has  it  ever  been  exercfsed  ?  Why  will  it  ever  be  so  while  it  is 
allowed  ?  It  generally  has  crept,  and  ever  will  creep  in^  thus.-^ 
The  tax  is  never  thought  of  till  the  day  of  distress  arrives;  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  there  being  no  pressure  or  alarm,  every  bodjr 
is  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  our  poor-laws.  When  a 
dearth,  however,  occurs,  or  the  great  local  manufacturing  con- 
cern becomes  suddenly  bankrupt,  or  there  has  been  a  fire,  or 
any  other  calamity  which  creates  an  unexpected  and  ciamo* 
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rous  demand   for  charity,   the  parochial  authorities  meet  in 
a  state  of  emotion  and  confusion — enlightened  by  no  general 

Erinciple — confirmed  by  no  experience.  But,  because  they 
ave  a  vague  impression  that  it  is  a  bad  thing,  they  are  all  ^^ 
gainst  assessment,  and  resolve  to  try  a  subscription.  Some  are 
liberal,  and  subscribe  well ;  but  some,  who  ought  to  be  more 
liberal,  give  nothing  at  all,  or  give  once,  with  a  resolute  inti* 
mation  that  it  is  to  be  once  for  all.  This  excites  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  right  givers ;  anci  it  is  resolved  that  every  person 
shall  contribute  exactly  what  could  be  required  of  him  by  law  ; 
and  it  is  announced  that  the  law  will  be  put  in  force  against 
those  who  refuse.  A  few,  relying  on  their  brethren's  horror  of 
assessment,  resist  even  this  compulsorv  voluntary  contribution  ; 
t\]\,  at  last,  some  who  originally  opposed  assessment  become  eager 
for  it,  as  the  only  mode  of  annoying  and  subduing  the  shabby ;  and 
others  are  led  into  it  from  perceiving,  that,  after  aH,  it  is  the  only 
instrument  by  which  relief  can  be  procured  instantly,  certainlyi 
and  equally. 

All  this  folly  could,  no  doubt,  be  easily  avoided.  For  no- 
thing is  requisite  for  its  avoidance  but  a  certain  portion  of 
energy  and  intelligence.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  these  are 
qualities  of  which  the  supply  is  not  always  equal  to  the  demand ; 
and  they  are  least  of  all  to  be  expected,  when  they  are  only  re- 
commended by  the  dread  of  an  evil  that  is  future,  and  obstruct* 
ed  by  the  prospect  of  existing  misery  that  is  both  piteous  and 
alarming.  The  check  that  is  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  those 
who  impose  the  assessment  having  to  bear  their  proportion  of  it, 
which  is  the  keystone  of  the  whole  system,  though  extremely 
valuable,  is  not  nearly  so  eff*ectual  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
The  managers  of  all  funds' like  to  have  them  large,  even  when 
they  themselves  contribute  rateably.  The  unwillingness  to  pay 
IS  diminished  by  the  pleasure  of  managing,  and  by  being  freed 
from  further  trouble  or  foresight  for  the  moment.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  pays  taxes  like  any  body  else ;  vet  he 
always  likes  to  have  them  high.  And  it  will  be  observed,  tliat,  in 
large  towns,  this  check  has  scarcely  any  operation  at  all,  because 
the  number  of  those  by  whom  the  assessment  is  imposed  is  ut« 
terly  insignificant  when  compared  with  those  by  whom  it  must 
be  paid  ;  and  even  in  country  parishes,  though  heritors  may  feel 
the  burden  which  they  are  imposing,  they  are  generally  more 
disposed  to  pay,  and  have  done  with  this  matter  for  a  year,  than 
to  persevere  in  exercising  that  systematic  vigilance  by  which  a- 
lone  the  evil  can  be  put  down,  after  it  has  once  been  introduced. 
If  their  own  expenditure  were  all  that  was  at  stake,  it  might  be 
enough  to  say,  *  Let  them  suffer  for  their  weakness. '    But  where 
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their  weakness  corrupu  the  people,  and  fixes  an  intolerable  bur- 
den on  posterity,  it  is  desirable  to  make  some  exertion  to  save 
them  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  ignorance. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  this  is  sure  to  be  done  at  last  by 
the  mere  progress  of  knowledge ; — that  people  will  get  wiser, 
when  the  true  philosophy  of  pauperism  is  better  understood: 
and  that  the  terrible  example  of  England  will  startle  eren  those 
who  will  not  or  cannot  think.  Experience,  we  fear,  warrants 
no  such  anticipations.  All  the  attempts  that  have  hitherto  been 
made  to  eradicate  poors> rates,  have  been  met  by  such  powerful 
prdudices,  and  the  temptations  to  fly  to  them  as  the  most  certain, 
ana  equal,  and  speedy  remedy,  are  so  great,  that,  although  we  are 
disposed  to  allow  great  effect  to  the  advancement  of  truth,  we 
cannot  help  doubtmg,  whether  this  be  an  evil,  for  the  removal 
of  which  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  the  mere  improving  good  sense  of 
individuids.  But  all  speculation  upon  this  point  is  superseded 
by  a  circumstance,  of  which  the  public  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
aware.  The  progress  of  intelligence  can  only  operate  in  pre- 
venting compulsory  provision,  where  the  adoption  of  this  reme- 
dy is  a  matter  of  discretion,  and  not  of  legal  necessity.  Now  it 
is  commonly  supposed,  that  every  thing  connected  with  the  ma^ 
nagement  erf*  our  poor  is  committed  exclusively  to  the  heritors 
and  kirk-session ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  reference  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  our  system  has  hitherto  been  so  much  admired. 
It  is  held  that  there  can  be  no  great  danger  when  the  success 
of  every  claimant  depends  entirely  upon  tne  will  of  those  who 
know  his  circumstances,  and  who  have  to  pay  what  he  gets ; 
and  the  true  mode  of  abolishing  poor-rates  is  described  as  con- 
sisting in  the  growing  conviction  of  their  inexpediency ;  upon 
the  completion  of  wnich  the  heritors  and  kirk-sessions  have 
only  to  abstain  from  using  them,  and  to  fall  back  on  their  other 
resources,  when  this  evil  will  disappear.  But,  independently 
of  the  fearful  risk  which  there  is  of  its  reappearance,  as  soon 
as  people  forget  their  principles  or  do  not  act  upon  them,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  ground-work  of  this  vision  is 
founded  in  error. 

The  Committee  of  the  Assembly  state,  that  *  it  is  a  cfaarac- 

*  teristic  feature  of  our  poor-laws,  that  the  power  of  determin- 

*  ing  every  matter  relative  to  the  application  and  expenditure  of 

*  the  poors'  funds,  is  committed,  in  the  Jirst  instance^  to  the 
^  hands  of  the  persons  liable  to  the  burden  of  payment. '  But 
if  there  be  any  other  persons  to  whom  this  power  is  committed 
in  the  second  instance^  the  importance  of  its  being  given  to  the 
Heritors  and  Kirk-session  in  the  first,  is  altogether  destroyed. 
Now,  it  appears  that  cases  have  occurred  in  wnich  the  pauper, 
instead  of  being  the  humble  and  grateful  dependent  of  the  paro- 
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chial  tribunal,  has  discovered  that  the  Scottish  statutes  ffave 
him  a  legal  right  to  relief,  and  in  which,  instead  of  taking 
what  w^as  originally  awarded,  he  has  made  an  appeal  to  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  acting  in  his  judicial  capacity,  for  more; 
and  in  which  the  Sheriff  has  found  himself  compelled  to  sup- 
port this  demand.     '  2'he  Committee ^find  tvceJitij'Six  cases  report^ 

*  ed  of  higher  allo^xanccs  than  the  kirk-^ession  proposed  to  give, 

*  bei?ig  fxed  by  the  Sheriff]  on  appeal  to  him  bj/  the  pauper  ;  and 

*  thirty  cases  of  "  murmurings  and  threat  eniJigs^^  of  an  appeal  by 

*  discontented  individuals, '  It  is  stated  in  a  preceding  passage, 
that  *  several  ministers  from  assessed  parishes,  expressed  their 

*  regret  (and  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  evils  resulting  from 

*  assessments^,  that  when  the  Sheriff  interferes  on  the  petition 

*  of  a  2^auper  to  enforce  a  higher  allowance  than  the  session 

*  proposes  to  give,  he  feels  himself  limited  as  a  judge,  to  a  view 

*  of  merely  the  indigence  of  the  case,  without  any  reference  to 

*  the  accidental  character  of  the  individual. ' 

This  is  by  iar  the  most  alarming  circumstance  in  the  whole 
system  of  our  pauperism  ;  for,  if  it  be  true  that  the  parochial 
authorities  are  liable  to  be  controlled  as  to  the  persons  they 
put  upon  the  poor's-roll,  or  the  amount  of  the  relief  that  they 
afford,  by  the  courts  of  law,  our  hope  of  ultimately  freeing  the 
land  of  this  pest,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, may  be  considered  as  destroyed.  It  was  long  denied 
by  many  that  there  was  any  foundation  for  this  interference. 
But  a  recent  and  very  solemn  judgement  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Glas- 
gow is  much  infested  by  Irish  of  the  lowest  description ; 
and  as  there  is  no  law  of  removal  in  Scotland,  but  every 
one  acquires  a  settlement  merely  by  three  years'  continued 
residence  in  any  parish  he  may  happen  to  go  to,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  these  persons,  when  they  fall,  as  they  very 
generally  do,  after  the  three  years  are  out,  into  a  state  of 
what  is  reckoned  destitution  in  this  country,  but  which,  when 
relieved  oy  poors- rates,  is  paradise  to  an  Irish  beggar.  In  or- 
der to  check  the  premium  thus  held  out  to  the  daily  arrival  of 
Jiosts  of  locusts,  a  general  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  heri- 
tors and  kirk-session  of  the  Barony  parish  of  that  city,  that  no 
Irishman  should  be  admitted  upon  the  poors-roll.  Whether 
this  was  a  fair  or  judicious  resolution,  is  quite  immaterial.  It 
was  one  which  they  held  that  they  were  just  as  well  entitled  to 
form,  as  to  exclude  persons  of  bad  character,  or  to  exercise 
their  discretion  in  any  other  way  that  was  satisfactory  to  their 
own  minds.  They  accordingly  rejected  the  claim  of  an  appli- 
cant, because  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  On  this  the  claims 
ant  brought  their  opinion  under  the  review  of  the  Court  of 
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Session ;  and  afler  an  ample  discussion,  that  Court  determined,  * 
Is/,  That  it  had  authority  to  control  the  proceedings  of  heritors 
and  kirk-sessions  in  rejecting  claimants.  2dly^  That,  in  this 
particular  case,  the  meeting  had  acted  illegally  in  not  granting 
relief  to  a  person  to  whom  no  objection  had  been  staled,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  an  Irishman.  He  was  therefore  ordered  to  be 
put  upon  the  roll ;  and  although  it  was  not  decided,  it  was  dis- 
tinctly intimated,  and  understood  by  the  parties,  that,  if  any  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  evade  that  judgment,  by  giving  him 
too  small  a  sum,  the  Court  had  also  power  to  control  this ;  be- 
cause it  was  admitted  that  he  stood  in  need  of  relief,  and  that, 
by  law,  a  pauper  was  not  solely  a  begger  of  charity,  but  a  cre- 
ditor upon  a  fund,  in  the  management  of  which  the  heritors 
and  session  were  accountable  trustees.  This  judgment  has  since 
been  acted  upon  by  the  parties,  as  fixing  the  law. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  great  foundation  on  which  the 
reputation  of  our  system  rests,  is  removed,  or  rather  it  had 
been  found,  upon  examination,  that  it  had  never  had  any  legal 
existence.  It  is  true,  that  Courts  of  Justice  will  not  inter- 
fere lightly  with  the  decisions  of  the  parochial  authorities ;  but 
the  whole  character  of  the  system  is  subverted  the  moment 
the  poor  know  that  ihey  do  not  absolutely  depend  upon  their 
local  managers;  and  that,  instead  of  being  applicants  for  cha- 
rity, they  are  claimants  of  a  legal  right ;  which  right,  of 
course,  does  not  depend  upon  their  personal  conduct,  and  can- 
not be  withheld  or  discontinued  according  to  improved  views  of 
policy,  but  forms  a  provision  on  which  they  may  always  rely, 
and  the  duration  and  measure  of  which  depend  solely  on  the 
continuance  and  the  extent  of  their  indigence.  Nor  is  this 
state  of  the  law  less  unfavourable  to  those  who  act  as  adminis- 
trators for  the  poor  in  the  first  instance.  Heritors  and  kirk- 
pessions  will  proceed  with  vigour,  when  tlicy  are  aware  that  the 
whole  responsibility  of  their  conduct  is  laid  uj)f>n  themselves. 
But  when  they  know  that  there  is  a  power  greater  than  they  to 
which  every  pauper  can  apply,  they  feel,  that,  while  they  or  the 
public  funds  committed  to  their  charge  may  be  involved  in  liti- 
gation, they  can  have  little  authority  or  j^lory  in  their  provincial 
sphere ; — they  sicken  at  their  task,  and  abandon  it  in  despair. 
And  when  it  is  held  that  Courtsof  Justicewill  always  be  delicatein 
their  interference,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  at  least 
one  case  to  which,  beyond  all  question,  this  interference  would 
be  applied  while  the  present  law  is  allowed  to  remain.  Suppose 
that  the  administrators  of  a  parish  were  to  become  satisfied,  as 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  kingdom  will  soon  be,  that  assess- 

•  heritors  of  Barony  Parish  r.  Higgins,  9th  July  1824. 
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ment  was  not  only  an  evil,  but  an  evil  of  such  enonnous  and 
encroaching  magnitude  that  its  rigid  avoidance  was  to  be  al- 
ways assumed  as  an  ultimate  principle,  unless  when  the  Legis- 
lature chose  to  command  its  adoption  on  special  occasions. 
This  is  the  only  system  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  tends 
to  recommend ;  and  if  intelligence  were  allowed  to  act  freely, 
poors-rates  might  possibly  come  to  be  eradicated  gradually  out 
of  every  parish.  But  the  law,  which  makes  the  heritors  and  Icirk- 
sessions  mere  trustees,  and  declares  that  the  pauper  is  a  credi- 
tor upon  a  public  fund  set  apart  for  his  use,  is  a  deadiblow  to 
this  hope.  Though  a  parish,  with  this  view,  would  be  in  pre- 
cisely the  state  which  it  is  desirable  that  all  parishes  should 
reach,  any  pauper  may  bring  it  back  to  its  former  degradation 
in  a  moment,  by  saying,  that  he  will  not  submit  to  precarious 
voluntary  charity,  but  will  have  his  legal  rights,  and  will  go 
to  law  in  support  of  them.  A  court  of  justice  cannot  deny 
him'  his  right  upon  views  of  policy.  So  that  there  is  thus  a 
direct  legal  check  interposed,  by  which  the  growth  of  a  more 
enlightened  policy  is  eiUier  prevented  or  maoe  useless. 

^r  let  people  delude  themselves  with  the  idea,  that  the  poor 
can  remain  ignorant  of  their  rights,  or  that  there  are  effectual 
obstacles  against  their  enforcing  them.  Whenever  the  no- 
tion of  a  right  to  relief  prevail,  the  modesty  of  charity  is 
extinguished,  and  the  poor  take  perfectly  good  care  of  them- 
selves. The  Report  states  twenty-six  cases  of  successful  ap- 
peals to  Sheriffs,  and  thirty  cases  of  murmurings  and  threat- 
enings.  Our  law  Reports  show,  that  besides  these,  there  have 
been  several  successful  applications  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  one  of  these  was  of  so  expressive  a  character,  that  it 
throws  all  the  rest  into  the  shade.  In  1819,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  Heritors  and  Kirk-session  of  tlie  Abbey  Pa- 
rish of  Paisley,  by  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons,  who 
described  themselves  as  *  able  bodied  men^  but  claimed  relief 
a$  poory  *  in  respect  of  the  urgency  of  their  situation,  arising 
*  from  the  stagnation  of  mannfacLuring  employment* '  This  ap- 
plication was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  kirk-session  ;  but  it 
was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  such  persons  did  not  fall  with- 
in the  provision  of  the  law.  Upon  tliis,  the  able  bodied  men 
appliea  to  the  Sheriff,  not  merely  to  fix  the  law,  but  to  com- 
pel the  heritors  to  exercise  it  in  their  favour.  The  She- 
riff ordered  the  heritors  to  meet  and  assess  themselves.  This 
decision  was  brought  under  tlie  review  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, where  the  matter  was  very  fortunately  got  quit  of,  by 
its  being  only  necessary  to  decide,  *  that,   even  though  the 

♦  29th  November,  1821. 
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heritors  had  been  wrongs  the  power  of  controlling  them  was 
not  vested  in  the  Sha'iffi  It  was  not  found,  because  it  waA 
not  necessary  to  find,  whether  an  appeal  would  have  lain  to 
the  Court  o/'  Session  or  not;  but  what  the  determination  upi 
on  this  point  would  have  been,  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  judgment  that  was  afterwards  pronounced  in  the  cas^ 
of  the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  where  such  an  appeal  was 
expressly  sustained.  The  decision  setting  aside  the  SherifTs 
order,  however,  ended  the  discussion ;  for  trade  revived,  and 
*  the  stagnation  which  the  825  petitioners  complained  of,  was  re-^ 
moved.  But  this  was  a  tremendous  experiment,  and  fearfully 
near  succeeding.  It  is  an  example  sufficient  to  make  every  heri- 
tor in  Scotland  tremble  for  his  estate.  For  if  this  battalion  of 
able  bodied  beggars, — the  like  of  which  may  be  brought  into 
any  parish  into  which  it  pleases  a  manufacturer  to  lead  them,— 
had  compelled  the  landed  gentlemen  near  Paisley  to  assess 
themselves,  the  result  would  have  implied  that  land  is  every- 
where to  be  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of  all  distressed 
manufacturers,  but  that  tlie  owners  of  that  land  have  no  sub- 
stantial and  independent  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  General  Assembly  had  a  natural  tendency  to  soften  the 
statement  of  evils  which  could  not  be  denied ; — because  those 
who  are  the  practical  managers  of  a  system,  are  the  Inst  to  see 
its  imperfections.  Accordingly,  there  are  various  pictures  of 
our  pauperism  given  in  the  first  Report,  which,  though  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  are  evidently  fallacious,  unless  they  be  confin- 
ed rigidly  to  parishes  that  have  never  applied  compulsive  con- 
tribution to  the  maintainance  of  their  poor.  Yet,  even  with 
this  tendency,  the  following  is  one  of  the  results  to  which  they 
came.     They  say  that  *  they  cannot  avoid  expressing  their  con- 

*  viciion,  that  the  full  and  accurate  details  furnished  by  the  nu- 

*  merous  returns  from  the  ministers  of  parishes  that  are  asses- 
^  sed,  have  enabled  them  to  produce  an  extent  and  kind  of  e- 

*  vidence  more  conclusive  than  has  ever  been  collected  hither- 

*  to  in  Scotland,  not  only  of  the  pernicious  tendency  in  gene- 

*  ral  of  these  compulsatory  taxations,  but  of  their  having  aU 

*  ready  made  a  progress  in  this  country^  which  ought  to  excite  the 

*  alarm  of  all  ivfio  take  an  interest  in  its  welfare, '     In  another 
passage  the  following  declaration  is  made.     *  The  subcommittee 

*  take  the  liberty  to  add  their  decided  conviction,  not  only  that 
^  the  practice  of  legal  and  compulsory  assessments  for  the  sup- 

*  port  of  the  poor,  is  radically  unwise  and  danger ous^  ind  also 
>  that  the  crisis  has  already  arrived  when  Scotland  shotdd^  in  every 

*  quarter^  take  the  alarm^  and  form  precautions  against  the  far- 
f  ther  spread  ii)  our  country  of  so  baneful  a  national  calamity. 
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*  Individual  cases  of  the  mischief  arising  from  assessments  have 
^  been  often  brought  before  the  public,  and  they  have  given 

*  ground  for  loud  and  just  warnings  to  the  public  foresight  and 

*  prudence.  But  the  complete  picture  had  not  been  hitherto 
^  produced  and  sufficiently  authenticated,  in  all  its  broad  ex* 

*  tent  of  magnitude  and  threatening  aspect.     It  has  been  so 

*  produced  and  authenticated  now.     May  it  not,  therefore,  be 

*  noped  that  it  will  at  once  arrest  the  attention  of  both  heritors 
^  and  all  who  feel  any  concern  in  the  most  important  interests 
^  in  the  kingdom ;  and  wtll  excite^  Without  delay ^  to  measures 

*  /or  resisting  the  progress^  and  for  even  exterminating^  if  pos^ 

*  siblej  the  existence  of  so  disastrous  an  evil, '  If  these  con- 
clusions were  well  founded,  as  unquestionably  they  were,  in 
the  year  1818,  how  much  sounder  are  they  now,  when  the  evil, 
instead  of  diminishing  since  that  period,  has  unquestionably  in- 
creased, and  when  the  decisions  that  have  been  referred  to  have 
removed  the  delusion  that  had  long  prevailed,  with  respect  to 
what  our  law  really  was  I 

Perceiving  the  course  that  this  calamity  was  taking,  and  a<* 
ware  that  this  exhortation  by  the  clergy  was  anxiously  concur- 
red in  by  every  person  acquainted  with  the  true  theory  of  pau- 
perism, a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament,  in  the  year  lbl9t 
by  Mr  Kennedy,  which  proposed  merely  to  establish  one  single 
principle.  It  consisted  of  only  four  clauses.  Two  of  these  rcr 
served  the  law  as  it  was,  with  respect  to  all  questions  of  set- 
tlement, and  with  respect  to  madmen  or  idiots; — and  the 
other  two  merely  went  to  provide,  that  the  Courts  of  Law 
should  have  no  power  to  control  the  decision  of  the  heritors 
and  kirk-session.  The  whole  really  enacting  words  of  the  bill 
were  as  follows  :  *  In  all  cases  touching  the  right  to  receive  re- 

*  lief  or  aid,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  or  the  amount  of 
^  such  relief  or  aid  when   granted,  the  dtcision  of  the  heritors 

*  and  kirk'Session  of  a  landward  parish,  of  the  kirkrsession  and 

*  magistrates  of  a  burgh,  or  other  lawful  administrators  of  the 

*  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  a  parish  within  burgh,  or 
^  of  the  heritors,  kirk-session,  and  magistrates  of  a  burgh,  or 

*  other  lawful  administrators  of  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the 

*  poor,  in  a  parish  partly  landward,  and  partly  within  burgh, 

*  respectively  met  as  aforesaid,  shatl  be  exclusive  of  all  oilier 
^jurisdiction^  and  be  final  and  conclusive,  any  law  or  practice 
?  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. ' 

This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons^-but  it  was  stopt  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  only  objections  we  ever  heard  stat- 
ed to  it  were,  Ist^  That  it  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  poor. 
8rf/y,  That  the  poor  had  no  rights ;  but  that  any  alteration  Qf 
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declarfttion  of  the  law  was  unnecessary,  because  it  was  quite 
certain  that  the  Superior  Courts  had  never  interfered  to 
thwart  the  parochial  jurisdictions,  and  had  no  authority  to 
do  so.  The  practice  of  sheriffs  in  controuling  them  was 
overlooked;  and  the  case  of  the  Barony  Parish  of  Glasgow 
had  not  then  been  decided ;  and  those  who  anticipated  what 
the  judgment  upon  any  such  case  must  be,  were  held  to  be  un* 
acquainted  with  the  law.  3^///,  That  as  the  bill  made  the  deci- 
sion of  the  heritors  and  kirk-session  conclusive,  there  was 
no  remedy  for  landowners  who  might  be  assessed  unreason- 
ably by  meetings  in  which  they  often  formed  the  minority,  and 
which  were  composed  chiefly  of  elders,  who  might  be  increas* 
ed  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  whose  tendency  to  assess  is  al- 
ways greater  than  that  of  the  heritors.  So  this  measure  was 
defeated.  If  the  bill  had  passed,  it  would  have  prevented  the 
legal  establishment  of  the  principle,  that  the  destitute  have  not 
only  a  right  to  relief,  but  a  right  which  does  not  depend  up- 
on discretion,  and  would  have  laid  the  only  foundation  on 
which  the  progi'ess  of  knowledge  in  eradicating  poors-rates 
ean  act. 

In  the  year  1824,  the  same  intelligent  and  patriotic  person 
made  another  attempt  to  arrest  the  evil,  by  a  bill  of  more  ex- 
tensive operation,  and  which  was  framed  in  the  view  of  meeting 
the  only  formidable  objection  to  the  preceding  measure ;  which 
objection  was  the  one  that  was  founded  on  the  dread  of  the  he-* 
ritors  being  outvoted,  without  remedy,  by  the  elders.  The 
provisions  of  this  new  bill  were  as  follows. — 

1.  A  division  was  made  between  the  minister  and  kirk- ses- 
sion on  the  one  part,  and  the  heritors  on  the  other ;  and  it  was 
proposed  that,  while  the  former  should  have  the  absolute  and 
exclusive  controul  of  the  m-dina^^  poor-funds,  without  being 
liable  to  be  interfered  with,  the  latter  should  have  an  equally 
absolute  and  exclusive  controul  over  the  assessment.  But,  in 
order  that  the  kirk-sessions  might  be  adequately  represented 
among  the  heritors,  it  was  provided,  that  the  clergyman  should 
be  a  constituent  member  of  their  meeting. — The  object  of  this 
was  to  prevent  the  heritors  from  complaining  that  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  elders,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  reconcile 
the  elders  to  the  scheme  of  withdrawing  the  extraordinary  funds 
from  their  controul,  by  giving  them  the  entire  management 
of  the  other  funds. 

■  2.  It  was  declared,  that,  in  parishes  uhcre  an  assessment 
existed  previous  to  the  date  of  the  act,  the  heritors  should  be 
obliged  to  continue  assessing  themselves,  if  it  should  be  neces* 
sary,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  paupers,  till  they 
sjipuld  die  out,  or  should  be  otlierwise  provided  for  j  and  the 
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compliance  with  this  reffulation  was  secured  by  adequate  mea- 
sures.— The  object  of  tnis  was  to  prevent  the  inhumanity  of 
suddenly  withdrawing  from  existing  paupers  that  support  on 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely;  and  since  it  must  ne- 
cessarily haye  been  owing  partly  to  the  heritors  themselves  that 
the  assessment  came  upon  the  parish,  it  was  right  to  make  them 
continue  it  while  the  pauperism  which  it  had  probably  created 
endured' 

3.  Having  thus  provided  for  the  existing  mass  of  evil,  it 
was  next  declared,  that  persons  claiming  reliefer  thejirsi  time^ 
sliould  receive  it  solely  from  the  ordinary  funds,  placed  under' 
the  exclusive  administration  of  the  kirk-session ;  and  that  assess- 
ment should  never  be  again  resorted  to,  for  the  relief  of  any 
pauperism  arising  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  act.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  put  down,  by  law,  a  mischief  which  it  was 
undeniable  that  the  discretion,  though  guided  by  the  self-inte- 
rest, of  the  parochial  authorities,  had  failed  to  put  down,  and 
which  was  advancing  steadily,  and  with  increasing  force. 

Laudable  as  the  object  of  this  bill  undoubtedly  was,  and  bene- 
ficial as  its  effects  must  have  been  to  all  the  heritors  of  the  coun- 
ty, we  scarcely  remember  any  measure  that  was  ever  more  uni- 
versally opposed.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  hostility  unques-- 
tionably  arose  from  the  bill  not  being  understood ;  and  it  certain- 
ly was  an  error  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  that  they  relied  too 
much  upon  the  intelligence  of  their  countrymen,  and  took  too 
little  pains  to  instruct  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  without 
convicting  themselves  of  some  carelessness,  that  those  -who  say 
they  were  uninformed  state  this  fact ;  for  changes  similar  to  the 
leading  ones  which  this  bill  proposed  to  introduce,  were  re- 
commended and  explained  in  several  publications,  only  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  first  article  of  the 
55th  Number  of  this  work,  to  the  pamphlet  before  us,  and  the 
other  economical  works  of  its  distinguished  author.  We  do  not, 
and  cannot,  doubt  that  much  of  this  opposition  was  founded 
on  objections  which  really  appeared  insurmountable  to  those  to 
whom  they  occurred,^  and  was  the  result  of  an  honest  convic- 
tion of  the  inexpediency  of  the  measure.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  equally  satisfied  that  some  of  it,  and  this  perhaps  the 
loudest  portion,  arose  from  mere  prejudice ;  and  as  any  future 
attempt  to  alter  our  law,  will,  to  a  certainty,  be  met  by  the 
same  prejudices,  it  may  be  useful  to  explain  what  they  are. 

There  were,  and  will  always  be,  some  who  were  against  tak- 
ing away  the  Paupers  Appeal  to  the  Courts  of  Law,  because 
such  an  appeal  either  did  not  lie,  or,  if  it  did,  then  it  was 
wrong  to  destroy  it.  This  was  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
never  admit  a  flaw  to  exist  in  any  thing  that  is  ;  and  of  thoso 
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ifrhose  benevolence  is  so  cruel,  that  they  would  rather  ruin  the 
poor  than  not  relieve  them  anyhow. — The  division  of  the  funds, 
and  the  separation  of  the  kirk-sessions  from  the  heritors,  was 
complained  of  as  a  measure  destructive  of  the  harmony  with 
which  these  bodies  had  hitherto  acted,  and  an  undue  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  heritors.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain,  that 
this  was,  and  ever  will  be,  a  fkvourite  topic,  with  certain  clergy- 
men and  their  elders,  whom  this  proposal  deprives  of  some 
power,  by  withdrawing  the  future  assessments  from  their  con- 
troul.  Yet,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one  who  understood 
the  subject,  this  part  of  the  bill  was  also  opposed  by  many  of 
the  heritors.  Meetings  were  held,  and  resolutions  were  ac- 
tually passed,  by  which  the  persons  on  whom  the  assessments 
fell,  refused  to  take  the  management  of  these  assessments  into 
their  own  hands,  and  insisted  that  the  system  of  letting  themselves 
be  controlled  and  outvoted  by  parties  naturally  opposed  to  them, 
should  be  continued  I  It  would  be  idle  to  ascribe  this  to  any 
love  of  assessments,  or  to  confidence  in  the  elders,  or  to  any 
other  reasonable  consideration.  It  was  the  result  of  mere  ig- 
norance, combined  with  that  dread  of  innovation  which  rarely 
fails  to  signalize  those  select  assemblages  called  Scotch  County 
Meetings.  The  future  prevention  of  assessments  was  opposed 
by  many  of  those  who  have  the  practical  management  of  tlie 
poor,  and  who,  like  other  managers,  never  choose  to  have  any 
part  of  their  fund  withdrawn,  or  to  be  disturbed  in  that  parti- 
cular practice  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  which  makes 
every  man  think  his  own  little  system  by  far  the  best  that 
could  be  devised.  It  was  further  opposed  by  that  consider- 
able, but,  we  hope,  decreasing  class,  whose  eyes  are  not  yet 
opened  to  the  real  effects  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor. 

To  us  it  appears,  that  every  part  of  this  scheme  was  sound- 
ly and  sagaciously  conceived ;  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  Dr 
Chalmers,  who,  though  he  opposed  it  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly, because  unfortunately  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it,  declared  publicly  in  his  place,  that  this  was  the  bill 
which,  sooner  or  later,  Scotland  would  be  obliged  to  adopt,  un- 
less she  wished  to  be  altogether  and  irrecoverably  overrun  with 
poor£*rates.  The  cutting  off  that  right  of  appeal,  which  it  has 
now  been  found  that  every  pauper  is  vested  with,  and  which  vir- 
tually throws  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws  into  the  hands 
of  Courts  acthig  at  a  distance,  and  necessarily  ignorant  of 
the  circumstances  on  which  each  claim  should  depend,  is  so 
plainly  and  absolutely  necessary,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
any  improvement,  eyen  in  the  administralion  of  the  present  law. 
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so  long  as  it  is  understood  to  exist.  The  putting  the  funds  rais- 
ed by  assessment  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  heritors, 
seems  to  be  the  only  device  that  can  be  fallen  upon  for  compel- 
ling them  to  attend  to  their  own  interest,  and  to  give  them  fair 
play  when  they  do  so ;  while  the  idea,  that  they  would  never 
assess  themselves  at  all,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  one  of 
the  mischiefs  of  the  present  system  consists  in  its  creating  such 
a  mass  of  pauperism,  that  they  are  always  too  eager  to  tax 
themselves  in  order  to  get  quit  of  it  for  the  moment.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  prohibition  of  providing  for  the  new  poor  by  com- 
pulsion hereafter,  obviously  depends  upon  the  general  question, 
whether  the  power  of  exercising  such  compulsion  be  expedient, 
or  the  reverse  ?  If  it  be  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  especially  as  it 
affects  the  poor,  that  society  has  ever  been  subjected  to,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  five  or  six 
people  to  set  it  up  in  every  parish.  Some  of  the  friends  of  these 
bills  were  of  opinion  that  its  provisions  ought  rather  to  have 
been  permissive  than  imperative ;  that  is,  that  they  should  only 
have  been  binding  on  those  parishes  which  chose  to  declare 
their  adoption  of  them,  by  a  certain  majority,  and  in  a  certain 
form.  Althoutjh  it  be  true  that  no  scheme  can  be  fairly  tried 
by  those  who  are  unfavourable  to  it,  we  cannot  see  any  j)roprie- 
ty  in  this  project.  It  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  prevent 
those  who  liked  it  to  tax  themselves.  But  why  they  should  be 
permitted  to  tax  their  unwilling  neighbours,  if  it  be  once  settled 
that  this  compulsion  injures  society,  we  cannot  discover.  It 
seems  to  be  very  like  first  declaring  that  pestilence  or  foundling 
hospitals  are  bad  things,  and  then  providing  that  they  might 
nevertheless  be  introduced  into  those  parishes  which  chose 
to  run  the  risk  of  them. 

Some  are  afraid  that  if  all  compulsory  provision  were  to  be 
ut  down,  the  poor  would  often  be  left  to  starve.  But  Par- 
iiunent,  as  has  been  already  stated,  may  always  interfere,  for 
peculiar  emergencies ;  and  for  ordinary  poverty  experience 
has  shown  that  there  are  always  abundant  resources,  w^ien- 
ever  people  are  compelled  to  have  recource  to  them,  by  hav- 
ing no  tax  to  rely  uj^on.  Those  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  this  humane  fear,  are  not  aware  how  much  the  resources  of 
nature  are  opened  by  those  of  art  being  closed.  They  are  not 
aware  that  the  sight  of  a  human  l)eing  expiring  from  want  is  a 
spectacle  which  no  heart  can  endure;  and  that  even  the  hum- 
blest of  the  people  necessarily  live  in  a  manner  which,  wretched 
as  it  may  seem  to  the  rich,  enables  them  to  retrench,  and  to 
give  to  their  brother  when  such  a  scene  strikes  their  eye. 

If  we  had  wished  for  a  demonstration  of  these  truths,  we 
could  not  have   desired    a  more   powerful  one   than  what  \% 
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given  in  the  pamphlet,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  this 
article.     Soon  after  Dr  Chalmers  was  removed  to   Glas<row, 
he  seems  to  have  been  struck,  as  any  person  coming  from  a 
country  parish  might  well   have  been,   with    the   utter  inade- 
quacy of  the  means  afforded   for  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  in  towns,  and  for  the  prevention  and  main- 
tenance of  city  pauperism;  and,  instead  of  merely  seeing  and 
lamenting  this,   he  set  himself  about  redressing  it,    with    the 
sagacity  of  a  philosopher,    and  .the  zeal  of  a  Christian.     For 
this  purpose   he  pubiis.hcd  a  periodical  work,   entituled   *  The 
Christian    and    Civic    Economy    of  Large    Towns. '      In    this 
work  he  points  out  the  leading  imperfections  of  various  parts 
of  the  system,  by  which  the  dense  masses  of  our  manufactur- 
ing  pcipuialion   is   governed.     Among  other  subjects,    he  en- 
ters into  a  verv  full  discussion  of  the  causes  and  remedies  of 
pauperism ;  and  this  pamphlet  is  a  concentrated  view  of  the 
result  of  his   experience  in  attempting  to   reduce  his    princi- 
ples to  practice  within  his  own  parish.     We  are  not  sure  that 
we  know  any  thing  that  has  been   done  in  modern  times  more 
valuable  for  the  lower  orders  than  the  conception  and  the  exe- 
cution of  these  works.     They  contain  a  clear  and  masterly  ex- 
amination of  the  errors  which   have  made  our  manufacturing 
towns  such  sinks  of  vice  and  wretchedness  ;  with   suggestions 
for  having  these  errors  removed,  equally  admirable  for  their  ef- 
ficacy and  their  simplicity;  and  all  this  given  in  a  style  which, 
though  somewhat  cumbrous  perhaps   for  precise  details,  glows, 
in  its  exposition  of  principle,  with   the  powerful  and  peculiar 
eloquence  which  marks  all  the  performances  of  this  distinguish- 
ed person.      We  have  at  present  only  to  do  with  his  treatment 
of  pauperism ;  on  which  he  has  successfully  tried   as  beautiful 
an  experiment  as  was  ever  attempted  on  society,  and  one  to 
which  the  praise  of  boldness  might  be  given,  were  it  not  super- 
seded by  the  far  higher  eulogy  of  its  only  showing  his  confi- 
dence in  the  laws  of  nature. 

His  parish  of  St  John's,  after  deducting  about  2000  inha- 
bitants who  were  transferred  to  the  new  parish  of  St  James's, 
contained  a  population  of  8366.  This  made  it  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  Glasgow  parishes  in  population.  But  it  was  consi- 
derably beneath  the  average  of  them  in  wealth.  It  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  poor  labourers  and  weavers.  In  some  of  the 
parishes,  the  number  of  household  servants  is  about  one  to 
every  six  persons ;  whereas  in  St  John's  it  was  only  one  to 
every  thirty-three  persons;  and,  on  examining  the  different 
assessments  for  the  poor,  as  levied  from  each  parish  according 
to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  found  that  St  John's 
paid  the  smallest  sum,  both  absolutely  and  relatively.     Its  pau- 
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perism  accordingly  had  so  long  been  relieved  by  the  very 
worst  species  of  compulsory  provision,  that  the  people  were 
quite  accustomed  to  it.  So  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  at- 
tempt to  bring  a  parish  back  to  right  habits  could  be  made  ih 
more  formidable  circumstances.     Yet  it  was  resolved  to  try  it. 

The  Glasgow  system  was,  that  an  institution  called  the  Town 
Hospital,  got  all  the  assessments, — the  collections  at  the  church 
dooi-s, — and  certain  other  funds  which,  in  general,  are  kept  excliH 
sively  by  each  parish  for  itself.  In  return  for  this,  the  Hospital 
undertook  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  poor  of  the  city;  being 
enabled  to  make  th^  superfluity  of  the  wealthy  parishes  assist 
in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  poorer.  This,  though  not  an  un- 
common system  in  large  towns,  is  the  very  worst  form  in  which 
compulsory  provision  can  appear ;  because  it  alienates  the  re^ 
ceivers  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  from  the  givers  of  the 
charity,  and  exhibits  the  relief  afforded  merely  as  the  result  of  a 
public  arrangement.  It  amounts  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
bank,  upon  which  the  poor  know,  that  though  they  put  no- 
thing into  if,  they  are  entitled  to  draw.  The  sum  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  allot  to  St  John's  is  thus  stated :  *  I  was 

*  sure  that  its  pauperism,  under  the  ordinary  treatment,  should 

*  have  amounted,  *  says  Dr  Chalmers,  *  to  more  than  a  tenth 
^  of  the  whole  expense  for  the  poor  in  Glasgow,  or,  at  the 

*  rate  of  expenditure  for  some  years,  to  upwards  of  1400/.  an- 

*  nually. '  There  are  some  who  would  have  delighted  in  this 
as  a  very  handsome  endowment  for  the  parish.  But  it  was 
in  this  annual  donation  that  the  Doctor  saw  the  root  of  the 
whole  evil.  He  accordingly  proposed,  that  the  town-hospital 
should  keep  its  money  to  itself,  and  let  his  session  alone  to  ma- 
nage their  own  poor  with  their  own  collections  at  the  church- 
door,  without  any  assessment  whatever,  or  at  least  without  any 
of  which  their  session  should  reap  the  benefit.  The  collec- 
tions only  amounted  to  400/.  a  year ;  of  which  225/.  was  already 
pledged  for  the  support  of  a  certain  class  of  existing  paupers. 
Thus,  there  was  only  175/.  remaining  for  the  support  of 
all  the  new  poor  in  that  crowded,  increasing,  and  manufac^ 
turing,  parish ;  for  which  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  expense 
for  the  poor  in  Glasgow  had  been  requisite  for  some  years. 
So  that  the  import  of  the  proposal  may  be  thus  expressed  :  *  It 
«  is  the  magnificence  and  the  certainty  of  your  legal  provision 

*  that  creates  our  pauperism.     Keep  your  1400/.,  or  whatever 

*  other  sum  you  would  give  us,  to  yourselves,  and  let  us  have 

*  the   management   of  the   400/.   of  charity   collected  at  our 

*  own  church-door;  and  although  225/.  oi  this  be  already  ap- 

*  propriated,  we  shall,  for  ever,  maintain  all  our  own  poor, 

*  and  maintain  them  infinitely  better  than  you  used  to  do.  * 
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This  proposal  was  acceded  to ;  but  it  is  a  memorable  proof, 
how  firmly  the  assessing  principle  takes  possession  of  people's 
minds  after  they  once  yield  to  it,  that  it  was  not  acceded  to 
without  the  most  obstinate  opposition^ 

*  We  believe,'  says  Dr  Chalmers,  *  that  of  those  who  op* 

*  posed  it  most  keenly,  and  who  anticipated  its  failure  most 

*  sanguinely,  no  one  dreamed  of  a  failure  from  any  other  cause 

*  than  a  deficiency  in  our  pecuniary  means.  It  was  never  once 
^  imagined  that  we  should  be  embarrassed  by  an  excess;  or, 

*  that,  instead  of  having  to  give  in,  because  of  a  shortcoming 

*  which  had  to  be  made  good,  as  in  other  parishes,  from  the 
*.  fund,  by  assessment,  we  should  have  to  look  about  in  quest 
'  of  a  safe  and  a  right  absorbent,  for  our  yearly  surplus. ' 
Yet  so  it  was.  The  old  cases  for  which  the  225/.  was*  set  apart 
in  the  first  instance,  were  gradually  diminished  by  death.  There 
was  an  evening  congregation,  consisting  of  very  poor  people, 
which  produced  about  80/.  a  year.  The  day-collection  which 
came  from  the  wealthy  congregation,  *  was  employed  in  keeping 

*  up,  and  occasionally  extending  the  allowances  of  those  ses* 

<  sional  poor  whom  we  found  already  on  the  roll  at  the  outset 

*  of  our  proceedings ;  and  what  remained  after  the  fulfilment 

*  of  this  purpose,  has  been  chiefly  expended  in  the  endow- 
'  ment  of  the  parish  schools.  All  the  other  applications,  for 
'  three  years  and  nine  months,  have  been  met  by  the  evening 

*  collection — and  thus  witli  a  sum  not  exceeding  80/.  ayear^ 

*  have  we  been  able  to  provide  for  all  the  newly*  admitted  pau- 

*  perinm,  both  casual  and  regular.  * 

This  singular  result  is  accounted  for  by  its  being  stated,  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  weiUattested  claims  that  used  to 
weigh  down  the  hospital,  the  total  number  of  new  paupers  who 
were  admitted  on  the  fund,  from  the  1st  of  October  1819,  to  the 
1st  of  July  1825,  being  a  period  of  three  years  and  nine  months, 
amounted  only  to  twenty,  without  a  single  one  having  ever  been 
sent  to  the  hospital,  or  made  chargeable  on  any  fund  raised  by 
assessment.  The  total  expense  of  maintaining  all  these  amount* 
ed  to  66/.  6b.  a  year;  for  which  pittance,  says  the  author,  *  we 

*  hate  uhallt^  intercepted  the  JUm  of  pauperism  into  the  tofwn^ 

*  hospital  from  more  than  one^tenth  of  the  poorest  population  in 

*  the  city. '  Hence  the  surplus  of  1 75/.,  which  had  been  set 
fisi^de  to  meet  the  new  cases,  was  not  required.     *  It  turned  out 

<  a  most  agreeable  result  when  we  found  that  this  surplus  was 

<  not  called  for.  The  more  that  our  hopes  were  surpassed, 
'  the  more  have  our  principles  been  strengthened. '  In  this  si- 
tuation the  session,  in  order  to  make  this  indeed  an  expeii'^ 
mentum  crucis^  actually  went  back  to  the  hospital,  and  volun- 
tarily increased  their  burden*     ^  We  extended  our  original  o£» 
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*  fer,  and  requested  the  town-hospital  to  make  out  a  list  of  all 

*  the  cases  that  were  actually  upon  their  fund,  and  which  they 

*  could  trace  to  have  been  admitted  by  them  from  that  territo- 

*  rial  district  of  the  city,  which  forms  the  present  parish  of  St 

*  John's. '  This  gave  them  the  additional  burden  of  thirty- 
four  old  people ;  and  they  maintained  these  too,  and  yet  had  a 
good  deal  over,  and  soon  obliterated  the  compulsory  system 
from  the  parish. 

This  result  was  beautiful ;  but  the  means  by  which  it  was  ac* 
compli^hed  were  infinitely  more  so.  The  whole  apparent  mi- 
racle was  wrought  by  simply  removing  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. There  was  no  witchcraft  whatever  employed.  Nothing 
can  be  more  honourable  than  the  openness  and  sincerity  with 
which  the  Doctor  disclaims,  for  himself  and  his  session,  all  merit 
— even  that  of  industry  or  ingenuity — in  what  they  did.  He  says 
that  t!ie  thing  was  done  the  moment  that  it  was  known  that  the 
connection  with  the  hospital  was  over,  and  that  the  legal  pro- 
vision was  withdrawn.  From  that  instant,  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease being  removed,  nature  resumed  her  functions.  Those  who 
were  conscious  that  they  did  not  require,  or  did  not  deserve,  re- 
lief, ceased  to  apply ;  and  this  of  itself  made  the  great  swarm 
that  used  to  hover  over  the  carcase  disappear.  The  remainder, 
having  their  idea  of  a  legal  right  extinguished,  never  applied, 
except  in  extreme  necessity;  and  when  they  did  at  last  make 
an  avowal  of  intolerable  distress,  they  found  that  the  relief  that 
was  given  was  the  produce,  not  of  a  cold  admission  of  right, 
grudgingly  yielded,  but  of  that  humanity  which  cared  for  their 
characters  and  feelings  as  much  as  for  their  wants,  and  on 
which  it  was  shameful  to  encroach  one  moment  beyond  what 
was  absolutely  necessary.  And  above  all,  before  even  this  offi- 
cial humanity  interfered,  the  claims  arising  from  relationship 
and  vicinage  were  always  first  exhausted ;  and  the  most  delight- 
ful part  of  this  process  consisted  in  the  almost  uniform  facility 
with  which  the  sluices  of  private  charity,  which  had  been  dam- 
med back  by  the  public  reservoir,  were  re- opened  in  the  hearts 
even  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  people.  In  substance  and  ef- 
fect indeed,  it  was  the  poor  who  maintained  the  poor. 

Even  after  the  success  of  this  great  and  decisive  experiment 
had  been  ascertainted  to  be  permanent  and  complete,  there 
were  two  assertions  made,  which  tended  to  obscure  its  triumph. 
To  both  these  a  singularly  satisfactory  answer  is  given. 

It  was  first  said,  that  this  system  might  do  very  well  with 
Dr  Chalmers,  who  was  its  inventor,  and  of  course  enthu- 
siastic, and  who,  with  his  deacons  and  elders,  did  nothing  else 
but  attend  to  it.  In  order  to  refute  this,  certain  queries  were 
put  to   all  tlie  deacons,  which,  with   the  answers   to  them^ 
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are  ^\\er\  in  the  Doctor's  statement.     Two  of  the  questions  are, 

*  Couhl  you  state  how  much  tiine  you  are  required  to  sacri- 

*  fice  per  week  or  per  month,  in  making  the  requisite  inves- 

*  ligations  that  you  are  actually  called  to  ? '     And,  '  Do  you 

*  think  that  a  man  in  ordinary  business  would  find  the  task  of 

*  meeting  the  pauperism  of  such  a  district  as  yours,  so  labori- 
'  ous  as  to  put  him  to  any  sensible  inconvenience?'  The  an- 
swers to  these  questions,  founded  upon  past  experience,  and 
of  course  not  made  to  meet  this  objection,  reduce  the  time  to 
the  merest  trifle.  One  deacon  says,  that  his  labours  had  occu- 
pied about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  per  week, — another  says  two 
hours  in  three  months, — another  one  hour  in  five  months, — an- 
other one  hour  in  three  months, — another  twenty  hours  per  an- 
num,— and  soon;  not  one  of  them  making  it  amount  to  any 
thing  worth  mentioning.  Indeed,  they  all  concur  in  saying, 
that  the  recurrence  to  the  natural  sy^item  had  been  greatly 
recommended  to  them,  by  its  giving  them  little  to  do,  com- 
pared with  the  endless  vexations  to  which  every  elder  is  subject, 
when  his  parish  is  suffering  under  the  system  of  artificial  cor- 
ruption. 

It  was  next  stated,  that  the  deacons  led  easy  lives,  because 
their  poor  were  few;  and  that  the  poor  were  few  because  they 
found  themselves  either  so  utterly  neglected,  or  so  strictly  dealt 
with,  in  St  John's,  that  all  of  them  who  could  left  the  parish, 
and  became  a  burden  upon  other  districts.  In  order  to  meet 
this,  a  correct  account  was  taken  of  all  the  poor  who  had  left 
the  paribh,  and  of  all  who  had  come  into  it;  and  the  result  was, 
that  *  our  imports  exceeded  our  exports  by  fourteen.' — *  We 

*  long  for  a  law  of  residence  that  might  protect  us  from  the  in- 

*  grcss  which  the  poor  have  made  upon  us  from  the  other  parish- 

*  es  of  Glasgow.     The  exchance  is  against  us;  and  this  we  in- 

*  sist  upon  as  a  decisive  refutation  of  the  calumny,  that  the  poor 

*  are  either  neglected  or  maltreated  by  us.  *  The  session,  in 
truth,  seems  to  have  anxiously  sought  out  every  proper  case, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  excluding  an  objection  which  was  too 
obvi()u>?  to  be  nn>scJ.  How,  indeed,  could  the  genuine  poor 
fail  to  be  atticlud  towards  a  parish  which  was  managed  under 
the  operation  of  the  following  humane  and  judicious  principle? 

*  1   would   have  no  fear, '  siys   the  Doctor,  *  of  a  parish  any 

*  where  in  Scotland,  though  all  claims  and  all  collections  were 

*  done  away.     But  1  have  great  fear  of  there  being  much  un- 

*  told  and  unrelieved  suffering  in  every  parish,  where  the  public 

*  charity  hath  atlaiiied  a  magnitude  that  overbears  the  cliarity 

*  of  nature, — where  it  hath  turned  the  one  party  into  fierce  and 

*  determined  litigants,  aild  put  the  other  on  a  stout  and  stern 

*  defensive  against  their  applications;  where  the  imagination  of 
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*  a  riglit,  ihat  most  unseemly  and  heterogeneous  element,  wbich 
'  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  business  of  human 

*  sympathy,  hath  set  both  gratitude  and  good  will  at  abeyance. 

*  We  greatly  fear,  that  in  these  circumstances,  there  is  many  a 

*  desolate  and  declining  family,  who  sink   under  the  rigours  of 

*  an  artificial  system,  which  they  are  too  delicate  to  bear, — who, 
<  perhaps,  of  gentler  mood,  cannot  brook  the  humiliations  of  a 
'  public  scrutiny,  and  cannot  fight  their  way  through  all  those 
^  rude  and  repulsive  obstacles  by  which  the  avenues  of  legal 

*  charily  arc  guarded.     They  are  unnoticed  by  neighbours,  be- 

*  cause  a  refuge  is  open  to  them,  which  they  have  not  the  hardi- 
"*  hood  to  enter.     The  feeling  of  private  charity  is  suspended, 

*  and  there  is  a  frown  in  public  charity  that  scareth  them  away.' 

It  is  precisely  because  he  is  anxious  for  the  relief  of  true  po- 
verty, tliat  he  records  this  to  be  the  result  of  all  his^  experience. 

*  I    must  not  disguise  my  conviction  here,  that,    apart  from 

*  the  support  of  education  and  of  institutions  for  disease,  pub- 

*  lie  charity,  in  any  form,  is  an  evil, — and  that  the  Scottish 

*  method  is  only  to  be  tolerated  because  of  its  insignificance, 

*  and  the  rooted  establishment  it  hath  gotten  in  all  our  parishes. 

*  But  though  I  would  tolerate  it  in  practice,  I  cannot  defend  it 

*  in  principle ;  and  I  speak  according  to  my  fair  and  experi- 

*  mental  impressions  when  I  say,  that  a  parish  might  be  maintain- 
^  ed  in  far  greater  comfort,  and  in  a  more  soundly  economic  con* 

*  dition,  without  it  altogether. ' 

Dr  Chalmers  has  since  removed  to  another  scene.  It  is  the 
only  confirmation  his  principles  either  required  or  admitted  of, 
that  under  the  guidance  of  a  different  clergj^man,  his  system 
still  attests  the  wisdom  of  him  who  conceived,  and  of  him  who 
continues  it.  There  are  other  manufacturing  parishes  in  Scot- 
land, besides  St  Johns,  where  a  retracing  process  of  the  same 
kind  has  either  been  attempted  with  the  same  success,  or  has 
been  rendered  unnecessary  by  compulsory  provision  having  al- 
ways been  resisted.  The  parish  of  Gorbals  is  a  conspicuous 
instance  of  the  last  of  these,  and  Hawick  of  the  first.  After 
such  examples,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  letting  as- 
sessment be  even  permissive.  Some  will  be  inclined  to  say, 
that  if  the  evil  can  be  so  easily  eradicated,  there  is  no  need 
to  change  the  law.  But  is  it  not  a  juster  conclusion,  that  if 
assessments  can  be  so  safely  dispensed  with,  the  law  is  intoler- 
able which  allows  their  deep-rooted  and  wide -spreading  mischief 
to  be  introduced,  not  according  to  legislative  declarations  of  oc- 
casional necessity,  but  according  to  the  ignorance  or  apathy 
of  small  and  detached  sets  of  individuals,  who  cannot  corrupt 
their  own  little  district,  without  corrupting  the  country  at 
large  ? 
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The  New  Chronology ;  or,  FJistorian's  Library  Companion.  By 
Thomas  Tegg.     i^mo.     6$, 

Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History.  By  Henry  Ellis, 
Esq.     3  vols.     1/.  16s. 

Vols.  3,  4,  and  5,  of  the  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  with 
quarto  volunie  of  Plates,  completing  the  Work.  By  William  James. 
2/.  48. 

The  History  of  Mexicp  By  Niphol^s  Mills,  Esq.  8vo.  lOf.  Qd. 
boards. 

LAW. 

North's  Discourse  on  the  Laws  of  England,  with  Nptes,  Life,  and 
Portrait.     Small  8vo.     6s.  6d. 

A  Report  of  the  Trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Qench,  <  The  King 
v>  the  Vice- Chancellor  of  Cambridge,'  with  the  Proceedings  in  the 
tfnivcrsity,  in  opposition  to  the  Right  of  nominating  to  the  Profesr 
sor^hip  of  Mineralogy,  claimed  by  Heads  of  Colleges.  By  Henry 
Qunning,  Esq.  M.A.    Svo.     5s.  sewed. 

Letter  to  the  Landed  Proprietors  of  Scotland,  on  tbe  ^ills  fUr 
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titled,  an  Act  for  better  regulating  the  Forms  of  Proceas  in  the 
Court«5  of  Law  in  Scotland.  By  Sir  A.  Muir  Mackerzie,  Bart,  of 
Dei  vino.      Is. 

A  Trrilisc  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  a  Sheriff  in  Scotland;  em- 
brac'ng  the  Governing  Rules  of  Law.     By  H   Clark,  Writer.     12s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bail  in  Civil  and  Criminal 
Proceedings.  By  Charles  Petersdorff,  Esq.  1  vol.  8vo.  1/.  Is. 
boartls. 

A  Legal  Dissertation,  showing  that  a  Debtor  may  be  arrested  on 
mesne  process  for  less  than  15/.     By  Charles  Petersdorff,  Esq. 

A  General  Index  to  the  Precedents  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Plead- 
ing.    By  Charles  Petersdorff,  Esq.    1  vol.  royal  8vo.    1/.  Is.  boards. 

Dr  Maclean's  Evils  of  Quarantine  Laws.     158. 

Report  upon,  and  Objections  to,  the  Judicature  Bill.  By  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  of  Procurators  before  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty.    2i.  6d. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  ANATOMY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  S>  raptoms  of  Cataract :  illustrated 
by  Cases.     By  John  Stevenson,  Esq.     8vo.     8s.  boards. 

Lectures  on  the  General  Structure  of  the  Human  Body,  and  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Functions  of  the  Skin.  By  Thomas  Chevalier,  F.R.S. 
&c.     8vo.     12s.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  Mental  Derangement.  By  Francis  Willis,  M.D. 
8vo.     78.  6d.  boards. 

Part  L  of  Principles  of  Medical  Science  and  Practice.  By  Hard- 
wicke  Shute,  M.D.     8vo.     18s.  boards. 

System  of  Anatomical  Plates,  with  descriptive  letter- press.  By 
John  Lizars,  F.R.S.E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colletre  of  Surgeons,  and 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Edinburgh.  Part  V.  and  VI. 
(Muscles  and  Joints  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Extremities.)  Plaini 
10s. 6d.  Coloured  after  Nature,  1/.  Is.  each. 

Gulielmi  Hnrvii  Exercitationes  de  Mater  Cordis  et  Sanguinis; 
quas  Notis  Panculis  instruendas  curavit  Thomas  Hingston,  M.D. 
Societ*  Reg.  Med.  Edinb.  Socius  ;  nunc  ex  Collcgio  Reginas  Cantab. 
8vo.     lOd.  6d. 

Letters  of  Advice  to  all  Persons  visiting  or  settling  in  the  East  or 
West  Indies.     By  James  Boyle.     28.  6d. 

Shute*s  Principles  of  Medical  Science  and  Practice,  Part  L,  Phy- 
siology.    8vo.     1 8s. 

Tlie  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  No.  LXXXL 
Being  the  fourth  number  of  a  New  Series.     October  1,  1824.     Ss, 

On  the  Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  of  the  Thigh  Bone,  with  nine 
Engravings.     By  Charles  Bell.     1  vol.  royal  ^to.     16s.  extra  boards. 

Medical  and  Surgical  cases»  selected  during  a  practice  of  38  years. 
By  Edward  Sutleffc.     8vo.     16s,  boards. 

Original  Cases,  illustrating  the  Uses  of  Stathoscope  and  Percua* 
|ion  in  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  By  John  Forbes,  M.D.  8vo.  lOs.  Gd. 
^ith  plates. 
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Practical  Observations  on  Hydrophobia,  with  a  Review  of  Reme- 
dies>  and  Suggestions  tor  its  Treatment.  )iy  John  Booth,  M.D. 
2s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Effects  of  Diosma  Crenata,  or  Buchu 
Leaves,  in  the  Cure  of  Stricture,  illustrated  by  Cases,  with  Direc- 
tions.    By  Richard  Reece,  M.D.     28.  6(1. 

Translation  of  the  New  London  Pharmacopoeia.  By  a  Scotch 
Physician.     3s.  Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Beauties  of  Modem  Literature,  in  Verse  and  Prose;  to  which 
is  prefixed,  A  Preliminary  View  o^  the  Literature  of  the  Age.  By 
M.  M*Dermot.     8vo.     14s. 

No.  in.  of  the  Monthly  Critical  Gazette.     2s. 

The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  D.  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Dub- 
Hn  ;  containing  additional  Letters,  Tracts  and  Poems,  not  hitherto 
published.  With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  \iy  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Bart.     19  vols.  8vo.     8/.  lis.  boards. 

The  Modern  Receipt  Book,  or  Arcana  of  the  Arts;  containing 
nearly  eight  hundred  valuable  Receipts.  Written,  selected,  and  ar- 
ranged by  James  Cochrane,     ^s. 

Tables  for  finding  the  Contents  of  any  Piece  of  Land,  from  Di* 
roensions  taken  in  Chains  and  Links,  &c.  By  John  Tovey.  12mo. 
38.  6d.  boards. 

Economical  Cookery  for  Young  Housekeepers,  or  the  Art  of  pro^ 
viding  good  and  palatable  Dishes  for  a  family  without  Extravagance* 
By  a  Lady.     2s.  sewed. 

Remarks  on  the  Intended  Restoration  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athena 
as  the  National  Monument  of  Scotland.     8vo.     5s.  boards. 

The  Scotsman's  Library  ;  being  a  Complete  Collection  of  Anec- 
dotes and  Fauts  relative  to  Scotland,  and  Scotsmen  in  all  Ages,  ^y 
James  Mitchell,  LL.  D.     10s.  6d.  bound. 

The  last  Military  Operations  of  General  Ricgo ;  to  which  is  add- 
ed, A  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Author  in  Prison.  By- 
George  Matthews,  First  Aide-de-Camp  to  General  Riego.     4s.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Character  and  Poetical  Genius  of  Lord  Byron.  By 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Past  and  Actual  State  of  Trade  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  with 
all  Parts  of  the  World,  from  1G97  to  1822.  By  Cai^ar  Moreau.  Oa 
a  sheet.     10s.  Gd. 

The  Art  of  French  Cookery.     By  A.  Beauvilliers.     l2mo.     7s. 

Essay  on  the  Beneficial  Direction  ot  Rural  Expenditure.  \^y  Rn- 
bert  A.  Slaney,  Esq.     12mo.     6s.  6d. 

The  Book  ot*  Fallacies.     By  Jeremy  Benthara,  Esq.     Svo.     12a. 

Works  of  Vicesimus  Knox.     7  vols.  Svo.     3/.  13s  6d. 

Gradus  ad  Cantabrigiam,  or  New  University  Student.  Svo,  plates, 
8s.  6d. 

Het.»n*s  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  German  of  F.  Strang^, 
wjtk  Notes  and  Illustrations*    2  vols.  Svo.     16s.  boards. 
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Vieir  of  the  Literature  of  the  8outh  of  Europe ;  bj  M.  De  Sit- 
mondi ;  translated  with  Notes,  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq.  i  large 
vols.  8vo.     21.  168. 

Vols.  1,  2,  3,  and  ^^  of  Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary,  to  b« 
comprised  in  six  volumes,  foolscap  8vo.     W.  12s.  boards. 

Translations  and  Imitations.  By  the  Author  of  Ireland,  a  Satire. 
Foolscap  8vo.    7s.  boards. 

The  roetical  Note- Rook  and  Epigrammatic  Museum.  By  George 
Wentworth.     ]  vol.  royal  ISmo.     7s.  boards. 

The  Prose  and  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  including 
his  Life,  with  a  Portrait.    2  vols.  12mo.     9s. 

Fourth  Volume  of  Memoir3  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Manchester,  (New  Series.)     1 2?.  boards. 

Sixth  Volume  of  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  o^  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland.  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  Eight  Engravings.  1/.  48. 
boards. 

First  Volume  of  the  Register  of  Arts,  Sciences,  ImprovemcntSi 
and  Discoveries.    6s.  6d.  in  boards. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Butterfly  Collector's  Vade-Mecum,  or  a  Synoptical  Table  of 
English  Butterflies ;  dedicated  to  the  Rev,  Willia  n  Kirkby,  A.  M., 
F.  It.  S.,  &c.     8vo.,  with  coloured  plates.    56.  boards. 

Parts  II.  and  III.  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  By  the  Baron  Cuvien 
4>to.,  with  plates  on  India  paper,  l/.4s^;  royal  8vo.,  with  coloured 
plates,  1/.  4!*.  or  plain,  18s.;  demy  8vo.,  12s.  each. 

Zoological  Researches  in  Java  and  the  Neighbouring  Islands.  By 
Thomas  Horsfleld,  M.  D.     1  vol.  royal  4to.     8/.  8s.  boards^ 

Flora  Domestica.     1  vol.  8vo.     12s.  boards. 

Nature  Displayed  in  the  Heavens  and  upon  the  Earth.  By  Si- 
meon Shaw,  M.  D.     6  vols,  royal  12mo.     3/.  10s.  boards. 

Part  I.  Vol.  V.  of  Memoirs  of  the  Werntrian  Society.  10s.  6d. 
boards. 

A  Chart,  forming  a  short  Introduction  or  Key  to  the  Linnean  Sys* 
tern  of  Botany.  By  J.  Rattray,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Botany, 
Glasgow. 

The  Florist's  Gazette,  Part  I.,  containing  ai)  Account  of  the  dif- 
ferent Auricula  and  Tulip  Meetings  for  182 K     l2mo.     Is. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Talcs  from  Afar.  By  a  Clergyman.  Foolscap  8vo.  48.  6d. 
boards. 

Letters  between  Amelia,  in  London,  and  her  Mother  in  the  Coun- 
try.    Written  by  the  late  William  Combe,  Esq.     18mo.     58. 

Grandeur  and  Meanness,  or  Domestic  Persecution.  By  Mary 
Charlton.     3  vols.     1/.  Is. 

Man,  or  Anecdotes  National  and  Individual ;  an  historical  me- 
lange.    By  Mary  Ann  Hedge.     12mo.     48.  6d. 

How  to  be  Rid  of  a  Wife,  and  the  Lilly  of  Annandale.  By  Miss 
Spcnce.     2  vols.  12mo.     12s, 
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The  Human  Heart.     Post  8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  Facts,  and  Opinions.  By  L.  M.  Hdwkins. 
2  voU.  post  8vo.     1/. 

Helena  Egerton,  or  Traits  of  Female  Character.  2  vols.  1 2mo. 
10s. 

Hermit  in  Edinburgh.     3  vols.  12mo.     18s. 

Oriental  Wanderings,  a  Romance.     3  vols.  ISmo.     128. 

Redwood,  a  Novel.     3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  1-. 

Theresa  Marchmount,  a  Tale.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

Adam  and  Eve,  a  Margate  Story.     8vo.     3s. 

Maria  Bartlet ;  or  the  Advantages  of  Application.  By  M.  A. 
Saunders.     12mo.     48.  6d. 

Ingenious  Scruples.     By  A.  C.  Mant.     ]2mo.     5s. 

Whittingham's  French  Classics,  vol.  V.  containing  T6l6maque,  par 
F6nelon.     24mo. 

Wliiitingham*s  Pocket  Novelist,  vols.  22  and  23,  containing  Ed- 
ward.    By  Dr  Moore.     6s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rose,  comprising  botanical,  poetical,  and  miscel- 
laneous Recollections  of  that  celebrated  Flower :  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters to  a  Lady.     Royal  18mo. 

Caprice,  or  Anecdotes  of  the  Listowel  Family.  3  vols.  I2nio. 
1/.  Is.  hoards. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.  By  the  Author  of  the  Sketch  Book.  2 
vols.  8vu.     1/.  4s. 

Tales  of  Modern  Days.  IJy  Eliza  Barber.  FooUcap  8vo.  6s. 
biiards. 

The  Circle  of  Humour,  or  Comic  Gleanings.  1  vol.  12mo.  4s. 
boards. 

The  Insurgent  Chief,  or  O'Halioran,  an  Iribh  historical  Tale  of 
1793.     3  vuls,  12mo,     188. 

POETRY  AND  MUSIC. 

Lcnella,  a  Poetical  Tale,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  Richard 
Matthews.     12mo.    3^:.  6d.  boards. 

The  Improvisatrice,  and  other  Poems.  By  L.  £.  L.  Foolscap 
8vo.  with  plates.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crescent,  an  Heroic  Metrical  Romance.  By 
the  llev.  J.  Bcresford. 

The  Village  Grammar  School,  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomas 
Mau.le,  Esq. 

Poeiic  Vigils.     By  Bernard  Barton.     Svo. 

The  Poetical  Note- Book,  and  Epigramatic  Museum.  By  G. 
Wentworth,  Esq.     7s. 

Tlie  Buccaneer  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Malcolm,  late  of  the 
42d  Regiment.     Foolscap  8vo.     68.  boards. 

Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain.  By  John  Bowring.  1  vol, 
post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  I'oetical  Scrap  Book,  consisting  of  an  original  selection  of 
iLitglish  Pottry.     By  W.  Clapperton.     ^s*  boards. 
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Tranquillity  :  a  Poem.  To  which  are  added,  other  Original  Poems 
and  Translations  from  the  Italian  and  Spanisli.  Second  edition.  By 
Miss  Edgar.     8vo. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Minstrelsy ;  being  a  Collection  of  the  Loyal 
Effusions,  occasioned  by  the  VHsit  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Georpe  IV.  to  Scothind,  August  15,  1822.  By  John  Watson,  Esq. 
Eoolsciip  8vo.     (^y.  boards  ;  or,  large  paper,  88. 

Poems  and  Poetical  Translations.  By  Samuel  Gower.  Svo. 
I's.  6 J. 

Remains  of  Robert  Bioomficld.     2  vols.    Foolscap  8vo.     12s. 

Amy  Robsart,    Eni:na»  and  other  Poems.      I^mo.     5s, 

Poetical  Works  of  the  Jate  Amos  Love,  Esq.     5s»  ^ 

Imitations  fron  the  Gaelic,  and  Original  Songs  adapted  to  Gaelic 
airs.     By  Macpherson.     12mo.     6s. 

Posthumous  Works  of  the  late  Percy  Byshe  Shelley^  Esq.  Svo. 
15^. 

The  Beauties  of  Handel.  3  vols,  on  imperialy  1/.  5&^  each  vol.; 
ai  ranged  by  Mr  Corpe. 

Nicholson's  Flute  Instructions,  on  an  entire  new  System.  2  vols. 
Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  Glossary,  or  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases,  Names,  and  Allu- 
sions to  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c.  which  have  been  thought  to  re- 
quire Illustration  in  the  Works  of  Engli&h  Authors,  particularly 
Shakespeare.  By  Robert  Nares,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  ^to.  2/.  1 58* 
boards. 

A  Philological  Grammar  of  the  English  Language!  By  Thomas 
Martin.     12mo.     6s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMT. 

State  of  Colombia,  or  Reports  of  the  Secietaries  of.  State  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  presented  to  the  First  Constitutional  Congress 
in  the  Year  1823.     Translated  from  the  Original  Documents.    Svo. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  most 
conducive  to  Human  Happiness,  applied  to  the  newly-proposed  Sys- 
tem of  Voluntary  Equality  of  Wealth.  By  W.  Thomson.  8vo. 
14s. 

Is  the  System  of  Slavery  sanctioned  or  condemned  by  Scripture  ? 
with  two  Essays  upon  the  State  of  the  Canaanite  and  Philistine  Bonds- 
men under  the  Jewish  Theocracy.     8vo.     Ss. 

A  further  Enquiry  into  the  Present  Slate  of  our  National  Debt, 
find  into  the  Means  and  Prospect  of  its  Redemption.  By  Francis 
Corbaux,  Esq.     4to.     I2s.  boards. 

.Tourual  of  the  Principal  Occurrences  during  the  Siege  of  Quebec 
By  W.  T.  P.  Short.     Svo.     Ss. 

An  Inquirv  into  the  Principl.s  of  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.  By 
William  Thompson,     hso,     1 4s. 

Outline  of  the  System  of  Education  at  New  Lanark.  By  Robert 
Pale  0<\eQ.     Svo.     2s. 
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Fortune  on  the  English  and  Foreign  Funds.     3s. 
Suggestions  for  the  Improvemeni  of  Ireland.     2s. 
Captain  Rock  Detected.     By  a  Munsler  Farmer.     8s  boards. 
Report  of  the  Comnnittee  of  the   Society  for  the   Mitigation  and 
Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery,  on  25ih  June  1824-.     2s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tours  to  the  Briti>h  Mountains,  with  the  descriptive  Poems  of 
Lowther  and  Emont-Vale.  By  Thomas  Wilkinson  ol*  Yanwath  West- 
moreland.    8vo.     8s.  6d. 

A  Tour  in  Germany  and  some  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  tlie 
Austrian  Empire  in  1820,  1821  and  1822.  2  vols,  small  8vo.  168. 
boards. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  View  of  the  Ciry  of  Durham  and  its 
Environs.     ■J2mo.     4s. 

Richmond  and  its  Vicinitv.  Two  Pocket  vols,  wiih  Plates  and 
Cuts.     4s.  extra  boards.     By  John  Kvan5,  LL.D. 

Vignettes  of  Dcrb\  shire.     Pt)st  .Svo.     6^.  (hI.  boards. 

Excursions  in  Cornwall.  Royal  18mo.  Fifty  Piutcs,  with  Map 
J5s. ;  or  in  demy  Svo.  wi.li  Proof  Plates,  1/.  Is. 

William's  New  Guide  to  Cheltenham.     12mo.     3s. 

The  Tourist  and  Traveller's  Guide  to  the  Roads,  on  an  entirely 
new  plm.     By  George  Carrington  Gray.     7s.     With  Atlas,  Pis. 

The  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  contnining  descrip- 
tions of  their  Scenery  and  Antiquities,  with  an  Acci-unt  of  the  Poli- 
tical History  and  Ancient  Manners,  and  of  the  Origin,  Language,  A- 
griculturc,  Economy,  Music,  Present  Condition  of  the  People,  &c. 
By  John  Macculioch,  M.D.     4  vols.  Svo.     3/.  3s. 

THEOLO(iY. 

Five  Sermons  on  the  Errors  o\'  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  preach- 
ed in  St  Peter's  Church,  Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  iViaturin. 
8vo.     5s. 

Early  Plciy  exemplified  in  a  brief  Memoir  of  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Mabbs.     Wy  the  Kev.  J.  Thornton.      18mo.      Is. 

Massillon's  Thoughts  on  different  Moral  and  Religious  Subject*. 
12mo.     5s.  boards. 

Tlie  (loiy  Life  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  Walker,  giving  a  modest  nnd  sliort 
Account  of  l)cr  cxcn;p!ary  Piety  and  Charity.  By  Antliony  Walker, 
D.D.  Rector  of  Fvlitid,  Essex.     Pinio.     3>.' Gd. 

The  Private  Memoirs  and  Confe.'-sions  of  a  Self-jnstifKd  Sinner; 
written  by  Himself,  and  found  in  his  (irave  1  I '2  Year?,  alur  hi>  Death. 
With  a  ^lioi  t  detail  of  Historical  Fi,cts,  by  li.c  KJitor.  l'2::io.  10s.  Gd. 
bo.ird'. 

The  C'luistian  arnud  againj-t  Infidelity,  for  the  Defence  of  all  De- 
noniiijations  of  Beiitvers.      12mo.     5s.  boards. 

Ingenuous  Scruph  s,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Observance  of  the  Sab- 
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Art.  I.     Theodricj  a  Domestic  Tale  t  With  other  Poems.    By 
Thomas  Campbell,     l&mo.    pp.  150.    London,  182^. 

Tf  Mr  Campbell's  poetry  was  of  a  kind  that  Could  be  forgotten, 
-^  his  long  fits  of  silence  would  put  him  fairly  in  the  way  of  that 
misfortune.  But,  in  truth,  he  is  safe  enough ; — and  has  even 
acquired,  by  virtue  of  his  exemplary  laziness,  an  assurance  and 
pledge  of  immortality  which  he  could  scarcely  have  obtained  with^ 
out  it.  A  writer  who  is  still  fresh  in  the  mind  and  favour  of  the 
public,  after  twenty  years'  intermission,,  may  reasonably  expecjt 
to  be  remembered  when  death  shall  have  finally  sealed  up  the 
fountains  of  his  inspiration,  imposed  silence  on  the  cavils  of  en- 
vious rivals^  and  enhanced  the  v^lue  of  those  relics  to  which  it 
excludes  the  possibility  of  any  future  addition.  At  all  events, 
he  has  better  proof  of  the  permanent  interest  the  public  take  in 
his  productions,  than  those  ever  can  have  who  are  more  dili- 
gent in  their  multiplication,  and  keep  themselves  in  the  recol- 
lection of  their  great  patron  by  more  frequent  intimations  of 
their  existence.  The  experiment,  too,  though  not  without  its 
hazards,  is  advantageous  in  another  respect; — for  the  re-appear- 
ance of  such  an  author,  after  those  long  periods  of  occultation, 
is  naturally  hailed  as  a  novelty — and  he  receives  the  double 
welcome  of  a  celebrated  stranger  and  a  remembered  friend. 
There  is,  accordingly,  no  living  poet,  we  believe,  whose  adver- 
tisement excites  greater  expectation  than  Mr  Campbell's: — 
and  a  new  poem  ^om  him  is  waited  for  with  even  more  eager- 
ness (as  it  is  certainly  for  a  much  longer  time)  than  a  new  novel 
from  the  author  of  Waverley.  Like  all  other  human  felicities, 
however,  this  high  expectation  and  prepared  homage  has  its 
drawbacks  and  its  dangers.  A  popular  author,  as  we  have  been 
led  to  remar)c  on  former  occasions,  has  no  rival  so  formidable 
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as  his  former  self— and  no  comparison  to  sustain  half  so  dan- 
gerous as  that  which  is  always  made  between  the  average  merit 
of  bis  TTcw  work,  tmd  the  rentembeped  beauttea-^ior  Imfe-etse 
if  &f^r  remdmbfered-^^f  his  old  ^oiied* 

How  this  comparison  will  result  in  the  present  instance,  we 
do  not  presume  to  predict  with  confidence — but  we  doubt  whe- 
ther it  will  be,  at  least  m  the  bi^giuBrng,  altogether  in  favour  of 
the  volume  before  us.  The  poems  of  this  author,  indeed,  are 
generally  more  admired  the  more  they  are  studied,  and  rise  in 
our  estimation  in  proportion  as  they  become  familiar.  Their 
novel tv,  therefore,  is  alwavs  rather  an  obstruction  than  a  help 
to  their  popularity  ;«^-'^aiid  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether 
there  be  anything  in  the  novelties  now  before  us  that  can  rival  in 
our  affections  the  long-remembered  beauties  of  the  Pleasures  of 
\iop^ — of  Gertrude — of  O'Connor's  Child-^the  song  of  Linden 
— the  Mariners  of  England — and  the  many  other  enchanting  me- 
lodies that  are  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  poetry. 

The  leading  piece  in  the  present  volume  is  an  attempt  at  a 
very  difficult  kind  of  poetry)  and  one  in  which  the  most  com- 
ftiete  success  can  hardly  ever  be  so  splendid  and  striking  as  io 
make  amcfnds  for  the  difficulty.    It  is  entitled   *  a  Domestic 
Story,'-«-and  tt  is  so— turning  upon  few  incidents-— embracing 
Tew 'difilracter»«— dealing  in  no  marvels  and  no  terrors— display- 
ing no  ^toilny  passions.    Without  complication  of  plot,  in  snor^ 
^r  hut-ry  of  actioti — with  no  atrocities  to  shudder  at,  or  feats  of 
nol>le  daring  to  stir  the  spirits  of  the  ambitious,— it  passes  quiet- 
ly o^,  through  the  shaded  paths  of  private  life,  conversing  with 
'g^tte  natures  and  patient  sufferings — and  unfolding,  with  se^ 
teAe  'pity  and  sober  triumph,  the  pangs  which  are  fated  at  times 
TO  wHng  the  breast  of  innocence  and  generosity,  and  the  cou- 
rage and  comfort  which  generosity  tind  innocence  can  never  fail 
to l)estow«     The  taste  and  the  feeling  which  led  to  the  selection 
of  such  topics,  could  not  but  impress  their  character  on  the 
style  in  which  thev  are  treated.     It  is  distinguished  accordingly 
by  a  fftie  and  tender  finish,  both  of  thought  and  of  diction-*^l)y 
a  chastened  elegance  of  words  and  images-^-a  mild  dignity  and 
tempered  pathos  in  the  sentiments,  and  a  general  tone  of  sim- 
plicity and  directness  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  which,  joined 
to  its  great  brevity,  tends  at  first  perhaps  to  dis^ise  both  the 
nchness  and  the  force  of  the  genius  required  for  its  production* 
But  thou^  not  calculated  to  strike  at  once  on  die  dull  palled 
€ar  of  an  idle  and  occupied  world,  it  is  ofall  others  perhaps  the 
fcind  of  poetry  best  fitted  to  win  on  our  softer  hours,  and  to 
sink  deep  into  vacant  bosoms — unlocking  all  the  sources  of  fond 
recollection,  and  leading  us  gently  on  through  the  mazes  of 
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jfleep  and  tmgtomag  meditatiiM) — and  tlras  miivislering  (o  4l 
deeper  enchoiitnient  wnd  more  lasting  delight  ihancan  ever  be 
jnspifed  by  tbe  louder  imd  more  trnporiuiiate  strains  of  more 
•ambttioiis  andiors. 

There  are  no  doubt  peculiar  and  f>erbaps  insuperable  dvffi- 
cahies  in  tbe  inanageiaent  of  themes  so  delicate,  ami  aoqumng 
so  iiiie  and  so  restrained  a  band — nor  are  we  prepared  to  say 
jfcfaat  Mr  Campbell  has  on  this  occasion  entirely  escaped  them. 
There  are  passages  that  are  somewbatj|2id^  ^— there  «re  express 
aions  that  are  trivial : — But  (he  prevailing  obaraeter  is  sweetness 
-and  iieavty ;  and  it  prevaSs  over  all  that  ts  opposed  to  it.  Tbe 
ftory,  thoDgfa  abundantly  simple,  as  our  readers  will  immediafteiy 
€eef  iiBB  two  distinct  compartments— -one  relating  to  the  Smst 
•mi^eD,  the  other  to  the  English  wife.  The  former,  with  ail 
JtB  aoconpanimen^  we  think  nearly  perfect.  It  is  fell  of  ten- 
derness, parity  and  pity;  and  finished  widi  the  most  exquisite 
-el^ance^  in  few  ami  simple  touches.  The  other,  which  is  the 
least  considerable,  has  more  decided  blemishes.  The  diction  is 
in  snan^  places  too  familiar,  and  the  incidents  too  common*— and 
-the  cause  of  4isti*ess  has  the  double  misfortune  of  being  unpoeti«- 
cal  in  its  nature,  and  tmprobabfe  in  ks  resuh.  But  the  shortest 
•way  k  to  give  our  readers  a  slight  account  of  the  poem,  with 
such  specimens  as  may  enable  tbem  to  judge  feirly^of  it  (ot 
tfaeflBseives. 

it  opens,  poetically,  with  the  description  of  a  fine  seene  in 
Switzerland,  and  of  a  rustic  church-yard,  where  the  friend  cf 
.the'  andior  points  out  to  him  the  flowery  grave  of  a  maiden, 
who,  though  gentle  and  fair,  had  died  of  unrequited  love-*«nd 
so  they  proceed,  between  tliem,  for  the  matter  is  left  poetically 
obscure,  to  her  history.  Her  fancy  bad  been  etoAy  captivated 
by  the  tales  of  heroic  daring  and  chivahric  pride,  with  which 
her  country's  annals  abounded — and  she  disdained  to  give  her 
love  to  one  who  was  not  graced  with  the  virtues  and  glories 
of  those  heroic  times.  This  exalted  mood  was  unluckily 
fostered  by  her  brother's  youthful  ardour  in  praise  of  thb 
commander  under  whom  he  was  serving  abroad — by  whom 
he  was  kindly  tended  when  wounded,  and  whose  pioture  he 
brought  back  with  him  on  his  return  to  bis  paternal  bome^  to 
renew,  and  seemingly  to  realize,  the  day-dreams  of  iiis  romantic 
sister.  This  picture,  and  tbe  stories  her  brother  told  of  the 
noble  Theodric,  completed  tbe  poor  girTs  fesoinafion«  Her 
heart  was  kindled  by  her  fency ;  and  her  love  was  already 
fixed  on  a  being  she  had  never  seen !  In  the  mean  time^  Theo* 
dric,  who  had  promised  a  visit  to  bis  young  proteg^,  passes 
over  to  En^ana,  exkd  is  betrothed  to  a  lady  of  that  country  of 
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infinite  worth  and  amiableness.  He  then  repairs  to  Switzerland, 
where,  after  a  little  time,  he  discorers  the  love  of  Julia,  which 
be  gently  but  firmly  rebukes^-retums  to  England,  and  is  mar- 
ried. His  wife  has  uncomfortable  relations— quarrelsome,  sel- 
fish and  envious ;  and  her  peace  is  sometimes  wounded  by  their 
dissentions  and  unkindness.  War  breaks  out  too  in  Theodric's 
country ;  and  as  he  is  meditating  a  ioumey  to  that  auarter,  he 
is  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Julia's  brother,  who  informs  him, 
that,  after  a  long  struggle  with  her  cherished  love,  her  health 
had  at  last  sunk  under  it,  and  that  she  now  prayed  only  to  see 
him  once  more  before  she  died.  His  wife  generously  urges 
him  to  comply  with  this  piteous  request.  He  does  so;  and  ar- 
rives, in  the  midst  of  wintry  tempests,  to  see  this  pure  vic- 
tim of  too  warm  an  imagination  expire  in  smiles  of  speech- 
less gratitude  and  love,  while  mourning  over  her,  he  is  ap- 
palled by  tidings  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  beloved  Con- 
stances-hurries to  England — ^and  finds  her  dead, — her  fate  havii^ 
ing  been  precipitated,  if  not  occasioned  by  the  harsh  and  violent 
treatment  she  had  met  with  from  her  heartless  relations.    The 

Eiece  closes  with  a  very  touching  letter  she  had  left  for  her  hus- 
and — and  an  account  of  its  soothing  efiects  on  his  mind. 
.  This,  we  confess,  is  slight  enough,  in  the  way  of  fable  and  in- 
cident :  But  it  is  not  in  those  things  that  the  merit  of  such  poems 
consists;  and  what  we  have  given  is  of  course  a  mere  naked 
outline,  or  argument  rather,  intended  only  to  explain  and  con- 
nect our  extracts. 

For  these^  we  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  begin  with  the 
beginning. 

*  'Twas  sunset,  and  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  was  sung, 
And  lights  were  o'er  th'  Helvetian^  mountains  flung, 
That  gave  the  glacier  tops  their  richest  glow> 
And  tinged  the  lakes  like  molten  gold  below. 
Warmth  flu^h'd  the  wonted  regions  of  the  storm, 
Where,  Phoenix-like,  you  saw  the  eagle's  form, 
.  That  high  in  HeavVs  vermilion  wheeFd  and  soar'd. 

Woods  nearer  frown*d,  and  cataracts  dash'd  and  roar'd, 
From  heights  brouzed  by  the  bounding  bouquetin ; 
Herds  tinkling  roam'd  the  long-drawn  vales  between. 
And  hamlets  gKtter'd  white,  and  gardens  flourished  green. 
'Tw|M  transport  to  inhale  the  bright  sweet  air  f 
The  mountain*bee  was  revelling  in  its  glare. 
And  roving  with  hn  minstrelsy  across 
The  scented  wild  weeds,  and  enamell'd  moss. 

Earth's  features  so  harmoniously  were  link'd,  

She  seem'd  one  great  glad  form,  wiih  life  instinct,  .       > 

That  felt  HeavVs  ardent  breath,  and  smiled  below 
Its  flush  of  love,  with  consentaneous  glow. 
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A  Giodiic  diurdi  was  neir ;  the  spofc  around 
Wat  beantifii1»  eir'n  though  sepulchral  ground ; 
For  diere  nor  jew  nor  cjpress  spraad  mar  gloom. 
But  roses  blossom'd  by  each  rustic  tomb. 
Amidst  them  one  of  spotlesH  marble  shone-^ 
A  maiden's  grave— and  'twas  inscribed  thereon. 
That  young  and  loved  she  died  whose  dust  was  there : 

'<  Yes, "  said  my  comrade,  ''  young  she  died,  and  fair ! 
Grace  formM  her,  and  the  soul  of  gladness  play'd 
Once  in  the  blue  eyes  of  that  mountain-maid : 
Her  fingers  witch'd  the  chords  they  pass'd  along. 
And  her  lips  seem'd  to  kiss  the  soul  in  song : 
Yet  woo'd,  and  worshiped  as  she  was,  till  few 
Aspired  to  hope,  'twas  sadly,  strangely  true. 
That  heart,  Uie  martyr  of  its  fondness,  burnM 
And  died  of  love  that  could  not  be  retum'd* 

Her  father  dwelt  where  yonder  Castle  shines 
O'er  clust'ring  trees  and  terrace-mantling  vines. 
As  gay  as  ever,  the  laburnum's  pride 
Waves  o'er  each  walk  where  she  was  wont  to  glide,— 
And  still  the  garden  whence  she  graced  her  brow. 
As  lovely  blooms,  though  trode  by  strangers  now. 
How  oft  from  yonder  window  o'er  the  lake. 
Her  song  of  wild  Helvetian  swell  and  shake, 
Has  made  the  rudest  fisher  bend  his  ear. 
And  rest  enchanted  on  his  oar  to  hear ! 
Thus  bright,  accomplish'd,  spirited,  and  bland, 
Well-bom,  and  wealthy  for  diat  simple  land. 
Why  had  no  gallant  native  youth  the  art 
To  win  so  warm — so  exquisite  a  heart  ? 
She,  midst  these  rocks  inspired  with  feeling  strong 
By  mountain-freedom— music — ^fancy — song. 
Herself  descended  from  the  brave  in  arms. 
And  conscious  of  romance- inspiring  charms. 
Dreamt  of  Heroic  beings  ;  hoped  to  find 
Some  extant  spirit  of  chivalric  kind ; 
And  scorning  wealth,  look'd  cold  ev'n  on  the  claim 
Of  manly  worth,  that  lack'd  the  wreath  of  Fame. '    pp.  3-7. 

We  pass  over  the  animated  picture  of  the  brother's  campaigns, 
and  of  the  fame  of  Theodric,  and  the  affectionate  gratitude  of 
parents  and  sister  for  his  care  and  praises  of  their  noble  boy. 
We  must  make  room,  however,  for  this  beautiful  sketch  of  his 

return. 

*  In  time,  the  stripling,  vigorous  and  heal'd. 
Resumed  his  barb  and  banner  in  the  field. 
And  bore  himself  right  soldier-like,  till  now 
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Tb^  third  campdgn  hoi.  moidier  bronzed  hk  bcoiv ; 
When  peac^  though  hot  a^scaocy  pause  foe  hniUir— > 
A  curtaii^dirop  bMirvea  the  acta  ei  deothy*^ 
A  check  in  frantic  war's' unfimsh'd  ganey 
Yet  dearly  bought,  and  direiy  welcome^  ame. 
The  camp  bioke  vpr  and  Udolp»  left  hit  cUef 
As  with. »  sonli  or  yoongcv  brotbet^  grief: 
But  journeying  home^  haw  rapt  bis  spirits  rose  I 
How  light  his  footsteps  crushed  St  Gotbtrd's  snows  l 
How  dear  seem'd  ev  n  the  waste  and  wild  Shreckhoniy 
Though  wrapt  in  clouds,  and  frowning  as  in  scoia 
Upon  a  downward  world  of  pastoral  charma;. 
Where,  by  the  very  sosell  of  dairy-farms, 
And  fragrance  from  the  mountain-herbage  blown^ 
Blindfold  his  native  bills  he  could  have  known ! 

His  coming  down  yon  lake,— his  boat  ia  view 
Of  windows  where  love's  fluttering  kerchief  flew,«-*^ 
The  arras  spread  out  for  him^-the  tears  that  bursty*-* 
('Twas  Julia's,  'twas  his  sister's  met  him  first :) 
Their  pride  to  see  war's  medal  at  his  breast. 
And  aO  their  rapture's  greeting,  may  be  guessed. '  pp.  12, 13. 

At  last  tbe  generous  warrior  appears  in  person  among  those 
innocent  beings  to  whom  be  bad  so  long  funusbed  the  grand 
theme  of  discourse  and  meditation* 

<  The  boy  was  half  beside  himself,— the  sh'e. 
All  frankness,  honour,  and  Helvetian  fire. 
Of  speedy  parting  would  not  hear  him  speak ; 
And  tears  bedew'd  and  brightened  Julia's  cheek. 

Thus,  loth  to  wound  their  hospitable  pride, 
A  month  he  promised  with  them  to  abide  ; 
As  blithe  he  trode  tlie  mountain-sward  as  they. 
And  felt  his  joy  make  ev'n  the  young  more  gay. 
How  jocund  was  their  breakfast  parlour  fann'd 
By  yon  blue  water's  breath,— -their  walks  how  bland ! 
Fair  Julia  seem'd  her  brother's  soften'd  sprite— 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  Hght,— 
And  with  her  graceful  wit  there  was  inwrought 
A  wildly  sweet  unworldliness  of  thought. 
That  almost  child-like  to  his  kindness  drew, 
And  twin  with  Udolph  in  his  friendship  grew. 
But  did  his  thoughts  to  love  one  moment  range  ?«- 
No  !  he  who  had  loved  Constancb  could  not  change  ! 
Besides,  till  grief  betray 'd  her  undesign'd, 
Th'  unlikely  thought  could  scarcely  reach  his  mind. 
That  eyes  so  young  on  years  like  his  should  beam 
Unwoo'd devotion  back  for  pure  esteem.'    pp.  17y  18. 
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Symptoms  6tUl  mof e  «ii6qui?Q€fti»  how^^er^  al  UstI  W^c  ex- 
planation neoosary ;  and  be  is  obliged  ta  diacloae'  tfh  her  ike  se- 
cret of  his  loye  and  eogagemeni  in  £ngbad«     TIm  fbUoRving 
passas^e,  describing  the  efiiiol«  of  Ibis  dhcfc^iHJCe)  is  &iU^  we  think, 
of  feeling  and  etoqoeiiee^  and  contains  in  its*  brief  simplicity  the 
essence  of  many  a  page  of  ^borate  patho0-«i-though  we  are  not 
quite  sure  that  the  fair  ^ff^rer^  htstani  recourse  lo  the  piano, 
is  strictly  according  to  natnre,^-even  in  such  circumstat^^es. 
*  And  yet  with  gracefully  ingenuous  power 
Her  spirit  met  th'  explanatory  hour; — 
Ev'n  conscious  beauty  brighten'd  in  her  eyes. 
That  told  she  knew  their  love  no  vulgar  prize ; 
And  pride,  like  that  of  one  more  woman -grown. 
Enlarged  her  mien,  enrichM  her  voice's  tone. 
'Twas  then  she  struck  the  keys,  and  music  made 
That  mock'd  all  skill  her  hand  had  e'er  display 'd : 
Inspired  and  warbUng,  rapt  fVom  things  around, 
She  look'd  the  very  Muse  of  magic  sound* 
Painting  in  sound  the  forms  of  joy  and  woe. 
Until  the  mind's  eye  saw  them  melt  and  glow. 
Her  closing  strain  composed  and  calm  she  play'd 
And  sang  no  words  to  give  its  pathos  aid  ; 
But  grief  seem'd  ling'ring  in  its  lengthen'd  swell, 
And  like  so  many  tears  the  trickling  touches  fell. 
Of  Constance  then  she  heard  Theodric  speak. 
And  steadfast  smoothness  still  possessed  her  cheek  ; 
But  when  he  told  her  how  he  oft  had  plann'd 
Of  old  a  journey  to  thehr  mountain-land 
That  might  have  brought  him  hither  years  before, 
**  Ah !  Uien,"  she  cried,  **  you  knew  not  England's  shore ; 
And,  had  you  come, — and  wherefore  did  you  not  ?"^ 
**  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  it  would  have  changed  our  lot  1" 
Then  burst  her  tears  through  pride's  restraining  bands 
And  with  her  handkerchief,  and  both  her  hands, 
She  hid  her  face  and  wept.-->Contrition  stung 
Theodric  for  the  tears  his  words  had  wrunff* 
"  But  no,"  she  cried,  *'  unsay  ao|  what  you  ve  said. 
Nor  grudge  one  prop  on  which  my  pride  is  stay'd ; 
To  think  I  could  have  merited  your  faith, 
Shall  be  my  solace  even  unto  death  f'-^pp.  19-21. 
We  must  hasten  now  to  the  mournful  close  of  this  simple 
story.     Theodric  had  been  some  months  married  in  England, 
yet  not  unmindful  of  his  beloved  friends  among  the  mountains. 
*  'Twos  long  since  he  had  heard  from  Udolpu  last, 
And  deep  mis^^ivings  on  his  spirit  fell. 
That  all  with  Udolph's  household  was  not  well. 
'Twos  that  too  true  prophetic  mood  of  fear 
That  augurs  griefs  inevitably  near, 
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Yet  makes  them  not  lew  tUrtling  to  the  maid» 

When  come.    Least  look'd-for  then  of  human  kind. 

His  Udolph  ('twas,  he  thou^  at  first,  his  sprite) 

With  mournful  joy  that  mom  surprised  his  sight. 

How  changed  was  Udolph  !  Scarce  Thsodric  duisl 

Inquire  his  tidings^ — he  rereal'd  the  worst, 

*'  At  first,''  he  said,  as  Julia  bade  me  tell, 

**  She  bore  her  fate  higfa-mindedly  and  well, 

''  ResolTcd  from  common  eyes  her  grief  to  hid^, 

'<  And  from  the  world's  compassicm  saved  our  pride ; 

^'  But  still  her  health  gave  way  to  secret  woe, 

'<  And  long  she  pined — for  broken  hearts  die  slow! 

<<  Her  reason  went,  but  came  returning,  like 

<<  The  warning  of  her  death-hour— soon  to  strike ; 

<<  And  all  for  which  she  now,  poor  sufferer !  sighs, 

<<  Is  once  to  see  Thbodric  ere  she  dies. 

<<  Why  should  I  come  to  tell  you  this  caprice  ? 

<'  Forgive  me !  for  my  mind  has  lost  its  peace. 

<'  I  blame  myself,  and  ne'er  shall  cease  to  blame, 

**  That  my  insane  ambition  for  the  name 

<<  Of  brother  to  Tueodric,  founded  all 

*^  Those  high-built  hopes  that  crush*d  her  by  their  fidl. 

**  I  made  her  slight  a  mother's  counsel  sage, 

*'  But  now  my  parents  droop  with  grief  and  age ; 

<^  And  though  my  sister's  eyes  mean  no  rebuke, 

**  They  overwhelm  me  with  their  djring  look  ! 

*<  The  journey's  long,  but  you  are  full  of  ruth : 

<<  And  she  who  shares  your  heart,  and  knows  its  truth, 

<<  Has  fsith  in  your  affection,  far  above 

<f  The  fear  of  a  poor  dying  object's  love." — ^pp.  29-31. 

They  go  accordingly ;  and  the  close  of  poor  Julia's  pure 
hearted  romance  is  told  with  the  same  truth  and  tenderness  as 
the  rest  of  her  story. 

*  That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Nature's  brow 
Scowl'd  on  the  scenes  it  lights  so  lovely  now  I 
The  tempest,  raging  o'er  the  realms  of  ice. 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifled  precipice  ; 
And  whilst  their  falling  echoed  to  the  wind, 
The  wolf's  long  howl  in  dismal  discord join'd. 
While  white  yon  water's  foam  was  raised  in  clouds 
That  whirl'd  like  spirits  wailing  in  their  shrouds  i 
Without  was  Nature's  elemental  din — 
And  beauty  died,  and  friendship  wept  within ! 

*  Sweet  Julia,  though  her  fate  waa  finish'd  half. 
Still  knew  him — smiled  on  him  with  feeble  laugh-r 
And  blest  him,  till  she  drew  her  latest  sigh  ! 

But  lo  !  while  Udolfh's  bursts  of  agony, 
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Aad  i^'f  tremulouB  wulings,  round  him  rose, 

What  accents  pierced  him  deeper  yet  than  those  I 

^Twas  tidings — by  his  English  messenger 

Of  Constance — brief  and  terrible  they  were,  *  &c.  pp.  35-86. 
These  must  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  Swiss  part  of  the 
poem»  which  we  have  already  said  we  consider  as  on  the  whole 
the  most  perfect.  The  English  portion  is  undoubtedly  liable 
to  the  imputation  of  being  occupied  with  scenes  too  familiar,  and 
events  too  trivial  to  aomit  of  the  higher  embellishments  of 
poetry.  The  occasion  of  Theodric's  first  seeing  Constance 
— on  the  streets  of  London  on  a  night  of  public  rejoicing — 
certainly  trespasses  on  the  borders  of  this  wilful  stooping  of  the 
Muses'  flight — though  the  scene  itself  is  describea  with  great 
force  and  beauty. 

'Twas  a  glorious  sight ; 

At  eve  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, 

Pour'd  out  triumphant  multitudes  to  gaze ; 

Youth,  age,  wealth,  penury,  smiling  in  the  blaze ; 

Th'  illumin'd  atmosphere  was  warm  and  bland, 

And  Beauty's  groups,  the  fairest  of  the  land. 

Conspicuous,  as  in  some  wide  festive  room, 

In  open  chariots  pass'd  with  pearl  and  plume. 

Amidst  them  he  remarked  a  lovelier  mien,  &c.    p.  15. 
The  description  of  Constance  himself,  however,  is  not  liable 
to  this,  or  to  any  other  objection. 

■  '■  '  And  to  know  her  well 

Prolong'd,  exalted,  bound,  enchantment's  spell ; 

For  with  affections  warm,  intense,  refined, 

She  mix'd  such  calm  and  holy  strength  of  mind, 

That,  like  Heav'n's  image  in  the  smiling  brook, 

Celestial  peace  was  pictured  in  her  look. 

Hers  was  the  brow,  in  trials  unperplex'd. 

That  cheer'd  the  sad  and  tranquillized  the  vex*4 

She  studied  not  the  meanest  to  eclipse, 

And  yet  the  wisest  listen'd  to  her  lips ; 

She  sang  not,  knew  not  Music's  magic  skill. 

But  yet  her  voice  had  tones  that  sway'd  the  will.    p.  16t 

*  To  paint  that  being  to  a  grovelling  mind 
Were  like  pourtraying  pictures  to  the  blind. 
'Twas  needful  ev'n  infectiously  to  feel 
Her  temper's  fond  and  firm  and  gladsome  zeal, 
To  share  existence  with  her,  and  to  gain 
Sparks  from  her  love's  electrifying  chain. 
Of  that  pure  pride,  which,  less'ning  to  her  breast 
Life's  ills,  gave  all  its  joys  a  treble  zest. 
Before  the  mind  completely  understood 
That  mighty  truth — how  happy  are  the  good !  *    p.  25. 
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All  thi8»  we  tbiidl^f  Is  digaifted  enowlk  fbr  poetry  oT  wy  de- 
scription ;  b«t  we  reiUy  camiol  exteixf  the  sanae  indulgence  to 
the  small  tracassaries  of  tkis  noble  creature's  uawottliy  rela« 
lions — their  peevish  qoarrek)  and  her  painfel  attempts  to  re- 
concile them— her  hosDand^s  gmdges  at  her  absence  en  those 
errands — their  teaiing  visits  to  him — and  his  vexatkm  at  thar 
false  rep<Ht8  that  she  was  to  sp^id  *  yet  a  fortnight  ^  away  from 
him.  We  object  equally  to  the  substance  luaa  the  diction  of 
the  passages  to  which  we  now  refer.  There  is  something'  qiies* 
tionable  even  in  the  fatal  indications  by  which>  on  apprmchtng 
bis  homo,  he  was  first  made  aware  of  the  calamity  which  had  be* 
fallen  him,— though  undoubtedly  there  is  a  terrible  truth  and 
impressive  brevity  in  the  passage* 

*  Nor  hope  left  utterly  his  breast. 

Till  reaching  home,  terrific  omen !  there 

The  straw-laid  street  prduded  hit  despair— 

The  servant's  look — the  table  that  reveaTd 

His  letter  sent  to  Constakcs  last,  still  seaUd, 

Though  speech  and  hearing  left  hiin,  told  too  clear 

That  be  had  now  to  suffer — not  to  fear !  *    p.  S7« 
We  shall  only  add  the  pathetic  letter  in  which  this  noble 
spirit  sought,  from  her  deathbed,  to  soothe  the  beloved  husband 
she  was  leaving  with  so  much  reluctance. 
'  *'  Theodric,'  this  is  destiny  above 

Our  power  to  baffle ;  bear  it  then,  my  love ! 

Rave  not  to  learn  the  usage  I  have  borne, 

For  one  true  sister  led  me  not  forlorn  ; 

And  though  you're  absent  in  another  land, 

Sent  from  me  by  my  own  well-meant  command, 

Your  soul,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to  mine 

As  these  clasp'd  hands  in  blessing  you  now  join  : 

Shape  not  imagined  horrors  in  my  fate— 

Ev'n  now  iny  sufferings  are  not  very  great ; 

And  when  your  grief's  first  transports  shall  subside, 

I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and  pride 

To  pay  my  memory,  if  'tis  worth  the  debt. 

Love's  glorying  tribute — not  forlorn  regret : 

I  charge  my  name  with  power  to  conjure  up 

Reflection's  balmy,  not  its  bitter  cup. 

My  pard'ning  angel,  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 

Shall  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have  given 

To  me :  and  our  life's  imion  has  been  clad 

In  smiles  of  bliss  as  sweet  as  life  e'er  had. 

Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembrance  cast  ? 

Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  past  ? 

No  *  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  breast. 

There  let  me  smile,  amidst  high  Uioughts  at  rest ; 
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And  lei  iwmwilinwil  on  jour  ipick  lUiidy 
As  if  ilt  peaee  were  still  m  part  of  mine : 
.  For  if  yon  war  not  proudly  with  your  pw. 
For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  lived  in  vain* 
But  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 
My  loss  with  noble  spirit-^ot  despair : 
I  ask  you  by  our  love  to  promise  this. 
And  kiss  these  words,  where  I  have  left  a  UsSi— 
The  latest  firom  my  living  lips  for  your» ! " '    pp.  39—41. 

The  tone  of  this  tender  fiurewell  must  remind  all  our  readers 
of  the  catastrophe  of  Gertrude ;  and  certainly  exposes  the  au- 
thor to  the  charge  of  some  poverty  of  invention  in  the  struc- 
ture of  his  pathetic  narratives— a  charge  firom  which  we  are 
not  at  this  moment  particularly  solicitous  to  defend  him. 

The  minor  poems  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the  volume  are 
of  various  character,  and  of  course  of  unequal  merit ;  though 
all  of  them  are  marked  by  that  exquisite  melody  of  versifica- 
tion, and  general  feKcity  of  diction,  which  makes  the  mere  re- 
citation or  their  words  a  luxury  to  readers  of  taste,  even  when 
they  pay  but  little  attention  to  their  sense.     Most  of  them,  we 
believe,    have   already   appeared   in  occasional    publications^ 
though  it  is  quite  time  that  they  should  be  collected  and  en- 
grossed in  a  less  perishable  record.     If  they  are  less  brilliant, 
on  the  whole,  than  the  most  exquisite  proauctions  of  the  au- 
thor's earlier  days,  they  are  generally  marked,  we  think,  by 
greater  solemnity  and  depth  of  thou^nt,  a  vein  of  deeper  re- 
flection,   and   more  intense  sympathy   with   human   feelings, 
and,  it' possible,  by  a  more  resolute  and  entire  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.     Mr  Campbell  is  not  among  the  number  of 
those  poets  whose  hatred  of  oppression  has  been  chilled  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  or  allayed  by  the  suggestions  of  a  base  self-inte- 
rest.    He  has  held  on  his  course  through  good  and  through 
bad  report,  unseduced,  unterrified,  and  is  now  found  in  his 
duty,  testifying  as  fearlessly  against  the  invaders  of  Spain,  in 
the  volume  before  us,  as  he  did  against  the  spoilers  of  Poland 
in  the  very  first  of  his  publications.     It  is  a  proud  thing  indeed 
for  England,  for  poetry,  and  for  mankind,  that  all  the  illustrious 
poets  of  the  present  day — Byron,  Moore,  Rogers,  Campbell-* 
are  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  freedom,  and  their  scorn  for 
courtly  adulation ;  while  those  who  have  deserted  that  manly 
and  holy  cause  have,   from  that  hour,  felt  their  inspiration 
withdrawn,  their  harp- strings  broken,  and  the  fire  quenched  in 
their  censers  !     Even  the  Laureate,  since  his  unhappy  Vision 
of  Judgment,  has  ceased  to  sing,  and  fallen  into  undutiful  ai 
well  as  ignoble  silence,  even  on  court  festivals.    Asa  specimen 
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of  the  tone  in  which  an  unboi^fat  Muse  can  aing  of  pnUic 
themes,  we  subjoin  a  few  stanzas  of  a  ooUe  ode  lo  the  Me- 
mory of  the  Spanish  Patriots  who  died  in  resisting  the  late 
atrocious  invasion. 

*  Brave  men  who  at  the  Trocadero  fell 
Beside  your  cannons^  conquered  not|  though  slain^ 
There  is  a  victory  in  dying  well 

For  Freedom, — and  ye  have  not  died  in  vain  ; 

For  come  what  may,  there  shall  be  hearts  in  Spain 

To  honour,  ay  embrace  your  martyr'd  lot, 

Cursing  the  ^got's  and  the  Bourbon's  chain, 

And  looking  on  your  graves,  though  trophied  pot^ 

As  holier^  hallow'd  ground  than  priests  could  make  the  spot !  * 

*  Yet  laugh  not  in  your  carnival  of  crime 
Too  proudly,  ye  oppressors  i — Spain  was  free» 
Her  soil  has  felt  the  foot-prints,  and  her  cUm^ 
Been  winnow'd  by  the  wings  of  Liberty ; 
And  these,  even  parting,  scatter  as  they  flee 
Thoughts — ^influences,  to  live  in  hearts  unborn^ 
Opinions  that  shall  wrench  the  prison-key 
From  Persecution— shew  her  mask  oflP-tom, 

And  tramp  her  bloated  head  beneath  the  foot  of  Scon). 

Glory  to  them  that  die  in  this  great  cause ! 
Kings,  Bigots,  can  inflict  no  brand  of  shame, 
Or  shape  of  death,  to  shroud  them  from  applause  :— 
No  ! — ^manglers  of  the  martyr's  earthly  frame  ! 
Your  hangmen  fingers  cannot  touch  his  fame. 
Still  in  your  prostrate  land  there  shall  be  some 
Proud  hearts,  the  shrines  of  Freedom's  vestal  flame. 
Long  trains  of  ill  may  pass  unheeded,  dumb, 
But  Vengeance  is  behind,  aad  Justice  is  to  come. '    |^.  78-81. 
We  add  the  concluding  part  of  i^  war-song  for  the  Greeks, 
conceived  in  the  same  noble  spirit. 

*  This  day  shall  ye  blush  for  its  story, 
Or  brighten  your  lives  with  its  glory  ? 

Our  women,  Oh,  say,  shall  they  shriek  in  despair, 

Or  embrace  us  from  conquest  with  wreaths  in  their  hair  I 

Accursed  may  his  memory  blacken. 

If  a  coward  there  be  that  would  slacken 

Till  we've  trampled  the  turban  and  shown  ourselves  worth 

Being  sprung  from  and  named  for  the  godlike  of  earth. 

Strike  home,  and  the  world  shall  revere  us. 

As  heroes  descended  from  heroes. 

*  Old  Greece  liehtens  up  with  emotion 
Her  inlands,  her  isles  of  the  Ocean ; 

Fanes  rebuilt  and  fair  towns  shall  with  jubilee  ring, 
And  the  Nine  shall  new-hallow  their  Helicon's  spring : 
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Our  hearths  shall  be  landled  widi  gladness^ 

That  were  cold  and  extinguished  in  sadness ; 

Whilst  our  maidens  shall  dance  with  thctir  white-waving  arms, 

Singfaig  joy  to  the  brave  that  deliTer*d  ^eir  charms. 

When  the  blood  of  yon  Mussulman  cravens 

Shall  have  purpled  the  beaks  of  our  ravens.  *— pp*  86,  87* 

Ifr  Campbell's  musot  however^  is  by  no  means  habitually 
p<ditical ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  have 
a  purely  moral  or  poetical  character*  The  exquisite  stanzas  to 
the  BamboW)  we  oelievet  are  in  every  body's  hands ;  but  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  the  latter  part  of 
thenu 

^  And  yet,  fair  bowy  no  fabling  dreams. 
But  words  of  the  Most  fiUgh, 
Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beams 
Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth 

Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 
How  came  the  world's  grey  fathers  forth 

To  watch  thy  sacred  sign  ? 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod. 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 

The  first-made  anthem  rang 
On  earth  deliver'd  from  the  deep. 

And  the  first  poet  sang. 
Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 

Unraptured  greet  thy  beam : 
Theme  of  primeval  prophecy, 

Be  still  the  poet's  theme  1 

The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields, 

The  lark  thy  welcome  sings, 
When  glittering  in  the  freshen*d  fields 

The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 

O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town. 
Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast, 

A  thousand  fathom's  down ! 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark, 

As  young  thy  beauties  seem. 
As  when  the  ea^le  from  the  ark 

First  sported  m  thy  beam. 
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For,  faithful  td  Its  mond  page, 

Heaven  tM  rebwOAs  tbj  spaa. 
Nor  leu  the  type  grow  pale  with  i^e 

l^ait  first  spoke  peace  to  moo* '     pp.  S^^-BS* 

There  is  a  very  striidng  little  poem  entitled  *  The  Last  Man,' 
the  idea  of  wliich  has  probably  been  borrowed  irom  a  very 
powerSwi.  sketch  of  Lord  Byron's,  to  which  he  gave,  we  think, 
the  title  of  ^  Darkness ; '  and  the  manner  in  which  the  awfid 
mbject  is  treated  foy  those  two  gi^cat  authors  is  veir  chaoaokeiw 
istic  of  the  different  taras  of  their  gen  his.  Lord  Byron'a  hat 
more  Tariety  of  topics,  more  gloom  and  terror^  and  far  inore 
daring  and  misanthropy.  Mr  CampbelFs  has  more  sweetness, 
more  reflection,  more  considerate  loftiness,  and  more  of  the 
spirit  of  religion.     We  can  afford  to  give  but  a  part  of  it* 

*  The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare, 

The  Earth  with  age  was  waa. 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man ! 
Some  had  expired  in  fight, — the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some  ! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread  ; 
And  ships  were  driding  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb ! 

Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood, 

With  dauntless  words  and  high, 
That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  pass'd  by, 
Saying,  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun, 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, '  &c. 

*  Go,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  raen« 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
Its  piteous-p^eants  bring  not  back, 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe ; 
Stretch'd  in  disease's  shapes  abhorr'd. 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword, 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Ev'n  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  thy  fading  fire ; 
Test  of  all  sumless  agonies, 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death — 
Their  rounded  gasp  and  girgling  breath 
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To  see  ibou  shah  not  boaet. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  mj  pall,— • 
The  majesty  of  Darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost ! 

This  spirit  shall  retam  to  Him 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark ; 
Yet  think  not.  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  th3r8clf  art  dark ! 
No  I  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine. 

By  Him  recall'd  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory,— 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death ! '     pp.  108— 1 IL 
The  beautiful  verses  on  Mr  Kemble's  retirement  from  the 
stage,  afford  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
Mr  Campbell's  genius  to  raise  ordinary  themes  into  occasions 
of  pathetic  poetry,  and  to  invest  trivial  occurrences  with  the 
mantle  of  solemn  thought.     We  add  a  few  of  the  stanzas. 
*  His  was  the  spell  o'er  hearts 
Which  only  acting  lends,-— 
The  youngest  of  the  sister  Arts, 
Where  ail  their  beauty  blends : 
For  ill  can  Poetry  express 

Pull  many  a  tone  of  thought  sublime, 
And  Painting,  mute  and  motionless. 

Steals  but  a  glance  of  time. 
But  by  the  mighty  actor  brought. 

Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come, — 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 
And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb. ' 

'  High  were  the  task*-too  high. 
Ye  conscious  bosoms  here ! 
In  words  to  paint  your  memory 
Of  Kemble  and  of  Lear  ; 
But  who  forgets  that  white  discrowned  head, 

Tliose  bursts  of  Reason's  half^extinguishcd  glare— 
Those  tears  upon  Cordelia's  bosom  shed. 
In  doubt  more  touching  than  despair. 
If  'twas  reality  he  felt  ? ' 

*  And  there  was  many  an  hour 

Of  blended  kmdred  fame. 
When  Siddons's  auxiliar  power 

And  sister  magick  came. 
Together  at  the  Muse's  side 

The  tragick  paragons  had  grown— 
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They  were  the  children  of  her  pride. 
The  cQlumns  of  her  throne. 

And  undivided  favour  ran 
From  heart  to  heart  in  tbdr  applause^ 

Save  for  the  gallantry  of  man. 

In  lovelier  woman's  cause. '  pp.  64 — 67* 
We  have  creat  difficulty  in  resisting  the  temptation  to  go  on  i 
But  in  conscience  we  must  stop  here.  We  are  ashamed,  indeed^ 
to  think  how  considerable  a  proportion  of  this  little  volume  we 
have  already  transferred  into  our  extracts.  Nor  have  we  much 
to  say  of  the  poems  we  haTC  not  extracted.  *  The  Ritter  Bann  ^ 
and  *  Reullura '  are  the  two  longest  pieces,  after  Theodric — but 
we  think  not  the  most  snccessful.  Some  of  the  songs  are  ex* 
quisfte^— and  most  of  the  occasional  poems  too  good  for  occa^ 
aions* 

The  volume  is  very  small — and  it  contains  all  that  the  di9» 
tinguished  author  has  written  for  many  yearsw  We  regret  ihia 
certainly  r^but  we  do  not  presume  to  complain  of  it.  The  ser- 
vice of  the  Muses  is  a  free  service — and  all  that  wc  receive  front 
their  votaries  is  a  free  gift,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  them  in 
gratitude^not  a  tribute,*  for  the  tardy  rendering  of  which  they 
are  to  be  threatened  or  distreined.  They  stand  to  the  public 
in  the  relation  of  benefactors,  not  of  debtors.  They  shower 
their  largesses  on  unthankful  heads,  and  disclaim  the  trammela 
of  any  sordid  contract.  They  are  not  articled  clerks,  in  shorty 
whom  we  are  entitled  to  scold  for  their  idleness,  but  the  liberal 
donors  of  immortal  possessions,  for  which  they  require  only  the 
easy  quitrent  of  oiir  praise.  If  Mr  Campbell  is  lazy,  therefore^ 
he  has  a  right  to  enjoy  his  laziness,  unmolested  by  our  impor-* 
tunities.  If,  as  we  rather  presume  is  the  case,  he  prefer  other 
cmplojrments  to  the  feverish  occupation  of  poetry,  he  has  a  right 
inrely  to  choose  his  employments, — and  is  more  likely  to  choose 
well,  than  the  herd  of  bis  officious  advisers.  For  our  own  partsy 
we  are  ready  at  all  times  to  hail  his  appearances  with  delight — 
but  we  wait  for  them  with  respect  and  patience ;  and  conceive 
that  we  have  no  title  to  accelerate  them  by  our  reproaches. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  wish  also  to  protect  hinh  against 
another  kind  of  injustice.  Comparing  the  small  bulk  of  his  pub- 
lications  with  the  length  of  time  tnat  eli^ses  between  them, 
people  are  apt  to  wonder  that  so  little  has  been  produced  after 
to  long  an  incubation,  and  that  poems  are  not  better  which  are 
the  work  of  so  many  years — absurdly  supposing,  that  the  inge* 
nioiis  author  is  actually  labouring  all  the  while  at  what  he  at 
last  produces,  and  has  been  diligently  at  work  during  the  whole 
interval  in  perfecting  that  which  is  at  last  discovered  to  (all 
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short  of  perfection.  To  those  who  know  the  habits  of  literary 
men^  nothing  however  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  this  suppo- 
sttion.  Your  true  drudges,  with  whom  all  that  is  intellectual 
moves  most  wretchedly  slow^  are  the  auickest  and  most  regular 
vrith  their  publications ;  while  men  ot  genius,  whose  thoughts 
play  with  tne  ease  and  rapidity  of  lightning,  often  seem  tardy  to 
the  public,  because  there  are  long  intervals  between  the  flashes  I 
We  are  far  from  undervaluing  that  care  and  labour  without 
which  no  finished  performance  can  ever  be  produced  by  mor^ 
tals,  and  still  farther  from  thinking  it  a  reproach  to  any  au- 
thor, that  he  takes  pains  to  render  his  works  worthy  of  his 
fame.  But  when  the  slowness  and  the  size  of  his  publications  are 
invidiously  put  together  in  order  to  depreciate  their  merits,  or 
to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  force  of  the  genius  that  produced 
them,  we  think  it  right  to  enter  our  caveat  i^inst  a  conclusion^ 
which  is  as  rash  as  it  is  ungenerous,  and  indicates  a  spirit  rather 
of  detraction  than  of  sound  judgment. 
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y  gence.    Extraits  de  la  Correspondance  Allemande  de  Madame 

Elisabeth' Charlotte^   Dudiesse  d^Orleam^   Mere  dti  RSgent  $ 

precedes  d*un  Notice  sur  cette  Princesse,  et  AccompagiUs  de 

Notes.    8vo.    pp.  S90.    Paris.     Ponthieu,  1823. 

"IIIThen  about  twelve  years  ago  the  celebrated  Memoirs  of  the 
^^  Princess  of  Bareuth  were  given  to  the  world,  we  heartily 
joined  with  the  rest  of  the  publick  in  expressing  our  satisfaction 
at  an  acquisition  equally  curious  for  amusement,  and  edifying 
for  instruction.  So  near  and  so  correct  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  palaces,  was  calculated  to  show  the  bulk  of  mankind  how 
little  reason  they  have  for  envying  tlie  lot  of  their  masters,  or 
being  discontented  with  their  own.  And  it  was  also  well  fitted 
to  abate  that  feeling  of  romantic  devotion  to  mere  royalty,  which 
some  feel  from  folly  and  thoughtlessness,  some  cherish  from  base 
and  interested  motives,  but  which  neither  the  one  could  feel, 
nor  the  other  profess,  if  great  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  did 
not  very  generally  prevail.  Since  her  Serene  Highnesses  pri« 
Tate  lite,  and  that  of  her  august  relatives,  was  before  the  pub- 
Kck,'  no  one  has  taken  it  for  granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
every  thing  which  the  walFs  of  a  palace  conceals,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  elegant  and  refined,  or  even  that  we  can  be  sure  to  find, 
in  the  private  intercourse  of  its  inmates  among  themselves,  the 
propriety  of  demeanour  which  marks  the  better  classes  of  socie- 
ty ;  or,  indeed,  that  they  observe  those  rules  of  decorum  to 
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which  all  but  the  very  lowest  of  the  people  ordinarily  submit 
themselves;  while  the  security  has  appeared  to  be  yet  more 
slender,  against  finding  within  those  precincts,  hitherto  fondly 
deemed  sacred  to  luxury  and  ease,  a  degree  of  squalid  wretch-^ 
edness  at  once  piteous  and  ridiculous,  when  contrasted  with  the 
trappings  that  outwardly  cover  it,  the  lofty  pretensions  and 
contemptuous  airs  with  which  it  is  allied,  and  the  intolerable 
expense  which  it  entails  upon  the  people,  so  as  to  make  their 
misery  the  price  paid  for  the  misery  ox  their  masters. 

The  Margravine's  Memoirs,  howerer,  were  in  one  respect 
defective ;  at  least  they  required  to  be  followed  by  other  exam- 

Eles  taken  from  difiPerent  situations.  She  had  been  bom  and 
red  in  the  court  of  a  monarch  whose  ferocity  of  character 
might  be  supposed  to  give  a  peculiar  taint  to  all  under  his  in- 
fluence, and  she  was  married  into  one  of  the  smaller  German 
families.  Coarseness  and  meanness  might,  therefore,  be  thought 
to  come  from  the  Prussian  crimp  and  tne  German  petty  princi- 
pality. But  whatever  her  Serene  Highness  left  undone  to  com- 
plete our  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  legitimacy — whatever 
defects  remained  in  our  collection  of  Royal  specimensi — have  now 
been  kindly  supplied  by  an  illustrious  kinswoman  of  her  own^ 
who  derives  her  origin  from  one  of  the  first  stocks  in  the  Em- 
pire, and  flourished  in  the  court  of  the  most  polished  and  mag- 
nificent sovereign  of  his  day.  We  are  now,  therefore,  to  make 
the  reader  acquainted  with  some  further  traits  in  the  manners^' 
of  fc^reigti  sovereigns^ — some  further  samples  of  the  consequent 
ces  of  uncontrolled  power ;  that  is,  of  those  who  are  in  truth 
but  mere  men  and  mere  women  being  placed  in  circumstances 
jbr  which  humanity  was  never  intended,  and  allowed  to  doi 
exactly  as  they  please,  because  they  are  called  princes  and 
princesses.  The  picture,  too,  which  we  are  about  to  present 
is  the  more  instructive,  because  the  principal  personage  is  dis- 
tinguished for  a  good  deal  of  sense,  and  appears  to  have  pre* 
served  a  fair  reputation,  notwithstanding  the  licentious  court 
she  lived  in,  ana  the  impurity  of  the  ideas  and  the  language 
that  were  familiar  to  herself  and  all  her  correspondents. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  extracts  from  the  very  volu^ 
minous  correspondence  of  the  Princess  Palatine,  great-grand- 
daughter of  James  I*,  niece  of  the  Electress  Sophia,  and  con»- 
sequently  cousin  of  George  I.  Her  father,  the  Elector  Pa- 
latine, Charles-Louis,  beside  his  lawful  wife,  a  princess  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  was  graciously  pleased  to  have  a  mistress,  or  a 
kf^handed  wife^  as  it  is  technically  termed.  This  species  of 
marriage,  we  believe,  is  of  two  kinds — either  where  the  obsta- 
cle to  the  regular  marriage  is  the  want  of  a  due  number  of 
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quarterSf  or  where  the  difBculty  arises  from  another  wife  being 
in  existence.  The  Elector's  was  this  latter  case,  or  what  we  may 
be  permitted  to  call  the  left-handed  marriage  improper.  The 
mistress  treated  the  regular  wife  in  a  very  harsh  and  imperious 
fashion,  and  was  joined  in  so  doing  by  the  husband.  One  day, 
at  a  grand  entertainment,  the  poor  Princess  being  asked  why 
she  seemed  so  disconsolate,  unfortunately  indulged  in  a  repar- 
tee, perhaps  the  only  offence  of  the  sort  she  ever  committed. 
She  said  she  was  afflicted  at  seeing  the  servant  preferred  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  The  most  Serene  Prince  forthwith  used  the 
right  hand  with  which  he  had  married  her,  in  giving  his  illustrious 
consort  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  revenged  himself  by  a  divorce  for  his 
ill  treatment  of  her.  She  was  sent  to  her  own  country,  and  soon 
after  died,  leaving  one  son  and  a  daughter,  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 
the  author  of  these  Memoirs.  She  was  sent  while  yet  a  child  to  her 
aunt  the  Electress  Sophia,  who  placed  her  under  an  excellent  go* 
verness,  and  gave  her  an  education  rare  in  those  times  for  persons 
of  her  rank.  When  she  grew  up,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  having  lost  his  wife  (daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and 
cousin  of  the  Elector)  by  poison,  a  mode  of  dying  in  those  days 
extremely  common  at  the  French  court,  it  was  thought  a  good 
speculation  to  marry  him  to  the  Princess,  and  take  the  chance 
of  her  brother's  death  to  unite  the  Palatinate  with  France — pos- 
sibly the  empire  itself.  Accordingly,  she  was  espoused  to  him 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  year  1671 ;  but  the  etiquette  of 
the  French  court  requiring  that  all  its  members  should  be  Ca- 
tholics, and  the  Princess  being  born  and  bred  a  Protestant,  and 
a  Protestant  of  the  most  genuine  school,  that  of  the  Electress 
Sophia  herself,  some  process  was  indispensably  necessary  to  re- 
move this  obstacle  of  heresy ;  and  a  detachment  consisting  of 
three  bishops,  was  moved  upon  the  frontier  by  'which  she  was 
to  enter  France.  They  began  their  operations  at  Metz,  and, 
relieving  one  another,  continued  to  harass  her  upon  her  whole 
line  of  march,  till  she  surrendered  and  became  a  good  Catho- 
lic. Her  own  account  of  the  matter  is,  that  she  quickly  per- 
ceived that  they  who  came  to  convert  her  were  not  at  all  agreed 
among  themselves,  and  that,  therefore,  taking  a  little  of  the 
doctrine  of  each,  she  compounded  a  faith  of  her  own.  She  at* 
terwards  conformed  outwardly  to  the  Romish  Church:  <  I  ob- 

*  serve, '  says  she,  'all  the  external  ceremonies;  I  go  every 
^  week  to  mass  with  the  king ;  but  I  do  not  the  less  on  that  ac- 

*  count  edify  myself  with  the  Lutheran  prayer  books.'  Now, 
see  the  language  held  respecting  her  by  the  holy  parasites  c^ 
the  French  court ;  and  it  is  no  less  a  man  than  Massillon  who 
thus  speaks  in  her  funeral  sermon.    <  <<  Jamais  de  retour  sur  la 
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^  fbi  qu'elle  avaitquitt^e,  parce  qu'elTe  Tavait  quitt^e  TolonUure- 
^  meiit !  jamais  de  doute  8ur  le  parti  qu'elle  avait  pris,  parce 
^  qu'elle  ravait  pris  par  conviction ! .  •  Les  pr^jug^s  de  Terreur^ 
f  qui  avaient  preside  a  son  Education,  ne  paraissaient  plus  en 
f  elle,  que  par  une  docility  plus  religieose  aux  mysterea  de  la 

*  foi."' 

.  The  life  she  led  in  France  during  fifty  year%  was  one  am^ 
tinued  correspondence.  Every  day  in  the  week  was  devoted  to 
writing  letters  to  her  rdatives  in  Grermany,  kaly,  England^  and 
Spain ;  and  those  letters  filled  volumes  rather  than  sheets  of 
paper.  She  sometimes  filled  as  many  as  fifty  sheets  in  one 
day.  The  language  was  a  bad  provincial  German,  mingled 
with  Gallicisms;  die  subject,^  every  thing  that  passed  at  and  neat 
the  court  of  Versailles^  but  treated  with  a  plaiilness  and,  indeed^ 
coarseness  of  expression  to  be  found  certainly  in  no  other  fe- 
male writer  of  any  rank,  even  the  most  humble,  and  in  the  letters 
of  no  man  of  the  most  ordinary  delicacy  or  breeding.  About 
eight  hundred  of  these  epistles  were  found  in  the  reposi- 
tories of  the  Dutchess  of  Brunswick  in  1767,  addressed  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  *  and  the  prince 
Ulric  of  Brunswick.  From  these  a  selection  was  made  by  or- 
der of  the  court,  who  confided  the  work  to  the  privy  councillor 
Praun;  and  this  was  printed  at  Strasburgh  in  1789,  with  no 
other  alteration  than  *  correcting  the  bad  spelling  of  the  Dutch- 
"^ess.'  In  1791  a  selection  from  the  letters  written  by  heir 
Highness  to  her  former  governess  Madame  de  Karling,  was 
published  at  Dantzic ;  the  letters  themselves  being  above  four 
hundred  in  number.  The  volume  before  us  contains  principally 
the  materials  furnished  by  the  Strasburgh  putrfication,  with  cor- 
rections of  the  French  names  and  quotations,  and  a  suppres- 
sion of  two  letters,  which  M.  Praun  had  inserted,  one  from  the 
Dutchess  herself,  and  the  other,  we  grieve  to  sav,  from  the 
Electress Sophia^  <  tOHtes  deux'  (says  the  present  Editor)^ si  or- 
^  durieres,  qu'on  les  prendrait  pour  un  assaut. '  Considering 
what  has  been  left  ivt  iJmost  every  page,  we  confess  our  imagi^ 
nation  can  hardly  reach  the  depths  to  which  these  illustrious  fe- 
males must  have  descended  in  CM*der  to  shock  the  worthy  pub* 
Usher. 

*  As  it  is  always  agreeable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  outward  ap-» 

♦  The  Editor  calls  her  Wilhelmina-Charlottey  Princess  of  Wales ; 
hut  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans  died  in  1722,  and  there  was  no  other 
Ihrtncess  of  Wales  (except  of  the  Pretender's  family)  but  Queen 
Caroline,  who  became  Princess  of  Wales  on  George  I/s  accession* 
Her  name  was  Caroline  Wtihelmina  Dorothea*.  i 
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.pearance  of  anr  pergon  wboee  history  we  are  pnrauii^y  we  be- 
gin with  the  following  sketch  of  the  Dutchess,  drawn  bv  her- 
.  self,  with  a  very  honest  pencil;  indeed  she  flatters  herself  mite 
as  little  as  she  does  others ;  and  it  is  fair  to  add,  that  the  Dtic 
de  St  Simon  gives  a  far  more  pleasing  account  of  her  figure^ 
with  at  least  as  much  praise  of  her  goodness  of  dispoaiiion  and 
4he  strength  of  her  capacity* 

'  5e  suis  nte  i  Heidelberg  (1658)  dans  le  feptidme  moia.    II  faut 
bien  ^ue  je  sois  laide^  je  n'ai  poiBt-de  traits;  de  petits  yeux^  un  nez 


corps  et  les  cuisses  courtes :  somme  totale,  je  suis  vraiment  un  petit 
laideron.  Si  je  n^avais  pas  bon  coeur,  on  ne  me  supporterait  nul(e 
part.  Poursavoir  si  mes  yeux  annoncent  de  Tesprit,  il  faudrait  les 
examiner  au  microscope  ou  avec  des  conserves ;  autrement  il  serait 
difficile  d*en  luger.  On  ne  trouverait  probablement  pas  sur  toute  la 
•terre  des  mams  plusviiaines  que  les  miennes.  Le  roi  m*en  a  souvent 
fait  Tobservation,  et  m'a  fait  rire  de  bon  coeur ;  car  n'ayant  pii  m^ 
flatter  en  conscience  d*avoir  quelque  chose  de  joli,  j'ai  pris  le  parti 
-de  rire  la  premiere  ^e  ma  laideur  4  cela  m'a  tr§s-bien  r^ussi,  et  j*ai 
souvent  trouv^  de  quoi  rire.  Je  suis  de  mon  naturel  un  pen  m^lan- 
colique ;  lorsque  quelque  chose  m*afflige,  le  c6ik  gauche  ende  cImc 
jnoi  comme  si  j'avais  une  beule  d*eau.  Rester  ceuch6e  a'est  pas  mon 
fait ;  dis  que  je  m'^veille,  il  faut  que  je  sorte  du  lit;  Je  di^jeune 
jraremen^  et  seulement  a;irec  du  pain  ,et  de  beusre.  Je  ne  prendt 
ni  chocolati  ai  cafi»  ni  th^,  ne  jiouvant  souffrir  ces  drogues  ^trao- 
g^res ;  je  suis  en  tout  les  habitudes  allemandesy  et  ne  trouve  bon, 
dans  le  manger  et  le  boire,  que  ce  qui  est  conforme  i  nos  vieux 
usages.  Je  ne  mange  de  soupe  que  celle  qui  est  accommod^  au 
laiy  k  la  bierre  ou  au  vin ;  je  ne  puis  supporter  le  bouillon ;  lorsque 
je  mange  des  mets  oxi  il  y  en  a,  je  tombe  aussitot  malade,  le  corp^ 
m'enfle  et  j*^prouve  des  coliques ;  et  quand  je  prends  du  bouillon 
tout  pur,  je  suis  forc6e  de  vomir  ju8qu*au  sang.;  il  n'y  a  que  le  jam- 
bon  et  les  saucisses  qui  me  r^tablissent  Hestomac. '    pp.  2,  3. 

The  good  Dutchess  appears  to  have  been  all  her  life,  like  the 
fair  dame  in  one  of  Count  Hamilton's  -romanees,  *  d'one  curi(>- 
*  sit£  que  rien  n'a  jamais  pu  satisfaire.*  When  only  eigfht 
years  of  age,  hearuig  the  cries  of  a  female  relation  who  was  in 
labour  in  we  palace,  and  exceedingly  distrusting  the  story  the  gos- 
sips told  her,  though  illustrated  by  an  experiment  of  placing  a 
doll  in  a  bunch  of  rosemary,  she  contrived  to  glide  unperceived 
into  the  bed-chamber,  and  hide  herself  behind  a  screen  near 
the  chimney ;  from  whence  she  came  forth,  to  the  exceeding 
consternation  of  the  court  and  the  medical  staff,  at  the  moment 
that  the  new  bom  infant  was  brought  to  the  fire  to  be  bathed*, 
j^e  was  sentenced  to.  be  wbipt ;  but  the  punishment  wasxoip;^ 
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muted  into  a  severe  reprimand,  in  honour  of  the  happy  events 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  child  was  a  young  Elector ;  for 
this  *  auspicious  babe/  whom  she  had  seen  unworthily  repre- 
sented by  the  doll,  proved  to  be  none  other  than  George  I.,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
so  forth«  Her  waggeries  upon  the  church  exposed  her  to  more 
immediate  retaliation.  Having  informed  the  abbot  of  a  con- 
vent  that  some  of  the  hofy  fathers  had  fished  in  a  forbidden 
part  of  the  waters,  the  delicate  revenge  they  took  upon  her  was 
to  mix  white  wine  in  her  tumbler,  instead  of  water;  which 
speedily  made  her  so  tipsy  that  she  was  carried  to  bed. 

Upon  her  establishment  in  France  as  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  a 
great  heiress,  and  wife  of  the  richest  subject  in  the  state,  her 
whole  allowance  of  pocket  money  was  one  hundred  Louis  a  year ; 
which  was  generously  increased  to  two  hundred,  when  upon 
lier  mother's  death  her  large  portion  was  paid.  Afterwards  her 
husband  overcame  the  repugnance  towards  her,  which,  she  says, 
he  very  ^  naturall  v  felt,  owing  to  her  ugliness,'  and  he  gave  her 
a  thousand ;  to  which  Louis  XIV.,  who  always  took  her  part, 
added  as  much  more,  until,  upon  her  differing  with  him  respectr 
ing  her  son's  marriage,  he  was  pleased  to  punish  her  by  taking 
away  this  allowance;  a  kind  of  spite  which  we  presume  no 
private  gentleman  would  have  been  capable  of  exercbing. 
Nevertheless,  she  proves  her  sense  of  Louis's  general  kindness 
towards  her,  by  giving  the  most  favourable  account  of  all  his 
actions;  and  as  her  hatred  of  his  mistress  was  still  greater  than 
her  love  of  him,  she  readily  imputes  to  Montespan  and  Main* 
tenon,  especially  the  latter,  all  hi$  errors  and  his  crimes,  af- 
firming, that  but  for  them  he  would  have  been  <  one  of  the 
*  most  perfect  kings  in  the  world. '  Some  instances  of  this 
tendency  to  perfection,  she  has,  indeed,  recorded.  Wlien 
he  held  a  court  on  his  Queen's  death,  in  order  to  have  the 
ceremony  quickly  despatched,  he  <  ordered  that  there  should 
^  be  no  speechifying,  and  that  all  who  attended  should  enter  by 
'  one  door  and  go  out  at  another,  as  smartly  as  they  could 
^  move,  pellmell,  and  without  distinction. '  A  certain  Bishop 
having  come  prepared  with  a  flood  of  tears  for  the  occasion, 
and  composed  his  countenance  accordingly,  found  himself  hur- 
ried along,  weeping,  by  the  crowd ;  and  could  not  resist  smil- 
ing at  his  grotesque  position,  which  gave  his  face  so  absurd  aa 
aspect,  that  the  Dauphiness  and  the  Dutchess  burst  out  a  laugh* 
ing,  as  did  the  king  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  circle.  His  re- 
turn from  Hollanu,  which  he  had  just  occupied,  was  ascrib- 
ed by  his  courtiers  to  a  generous  magnanimity,  but  was  wholly 
owing,  according  to  our  author,  to  his  desire  of  being  near 
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Mad.  de  Montespan;  and  the  following  is  her  explanation  of  hii 
persecutions,  including  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz. 

*  On  avait  fait  telletnent  peur  au  roi»  de  Tenfer,  qu'il  croyait  que 
tous  ceux  qui  n'avaient  pas  M  instruits  par  les  j^uites  ^taient  dain« 
a^y  et  qu*il  craignait  d'etre  datno^  aussi  en  les  fr^quentant.  Quand 
on  voulait  perdre  quelqu'un,  il  suffisait  de  dire :  //  est  huguenoi  om. 
jans(nisie  ;  alors  son  affaire  ^tait  fait.  Men  fils  Toulut  prendre  i  son 
sendee  un  gentilbomme  dont  la  mire  ^tait  jani^niste  dlclar6e.  Les 
j^suitesy  pour  faire  une  affiiire  jl  men  fils  aupris  du  roi,  lui  dirent  que 
le  prince  voulait  prendre  un  jans^niste  a  son  service.  Le  roi,  ayant 
envoj6  chercher  men  fils,  lui  dit :  Comment,  mon  neveu,  de  quot 
vous  avisez-vous,  de  prendre  un  Jans6oiste  Jl  votre  service  ?  Mon 
fils  repondit  en  riant :  Je  puis  assurer  votre  majesty  qu*il  n'est  8{ire- 
ment  pas  jans^niste  ;  il  est  m^me  plus  k  craindre  qu  il  ne  croie  pas 
bien  en  Dieu.  Oh !  dit  le  roi,  si  ce  n*est  que  cela,  et  que  vous  ra  as- 
suriez  bien  qu*il  n'est  pas  jan&6niste,  vous  pou?ez  le  prendre.  On  nc 
saurait  kite  plus  ignoraat  en  matidre  de  religion  que  n'6tait  le  roi. 
Jc  ne  puis  comprendre  comment  la  reine,  sa  mdre,  ]*a  laiss6  tiever 
dans  cette  ignorance.  II  crojait  tout  ce  que  lui  disaient  les  pr^tres, 
comme  si  cela  venait  de  Dieu  m6me.  La  vieille  Maintenon  et  le 
pire  La  Chaise  lui  avaient  persuade  que  tous  les  p(ch^  qu'il  avait 
commis  avec  la  Montespan  lui  seraient  remis  s'il  tourmentait  et  chas* 
sait  les  r6form6s,  et  que  c*6tait  la  vole  du  ctel  I  C'est  oe  que  le 
pauvre  roi  a  eru  fermement,  car  de  sa  vie  il  n'a  lu  la  Bible ;  et  d'a* 
pris  cela  la  persecution  a  commence.  II  ne  connaissait  de  la  religion 
que  ce  que  ses  confesseurs  lui  en  disaient ;  ils  lui  avaient  fait  accreire 
qu*il  n*6tait  pas  permis  de  raisonner  sur  des  roatiires  da  religion,  tt 
qu'ii  fallait  soumettre  la  raison  pour  gagner  le  ciek  II  6tait  du  moins 
de  bonne  foi ;  et  ce  n'^tait  pas  du  tout  sa  faute  que  sa  cour  fC^c  hypo« 
crite ;  la  vieille  Maintenon  avait  rorc6  les  sens  ^  T^tre. '     pp.  S6, 37* 

This  ignorance,  indeed,  was  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  even  the  moet 
sturdy  enemies  of  mental  improvement ;  the  Hc4iest  of  the  Al- 
lies could,  we  should  think,  desire  no  more  than  that  all  sove- 
reigns and  all  subjects  should  be  as  ill  educated  as  the  monarch 
whose  name  has  been  attached  to  *  the  brightest  era  of  modem 
Europe,'  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers.  <  Louis-and  all  his  fami* 
'  ly,^  says  his  sister-in-law,  <  excepting  my  son,  hated  reading. 

*  Neither  himself  nor  his  brother  had  been  taught  any  thing;  they 

*  hardly  could  read  and  write. '  In  other  accomplishmenis,  how* 
ever,  tnis  august  family  seem  not  to  have  been  deficient.  They 
were  all,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  Germanic  authoress,  prodigious 
feeders*     *  I  have  often,*  says  her  Serene  Highness,  *  seen  the 

*  king  eat  (qu.  at  dinner  ?)  four  plates  of  different  soups,  a  whole 
^  pheasant,  apattride,  a  huge  plate  of  salad,  mutton  with  garlick, 
'  two  good  slices  of  ham,  a  plate  of  pa^tr3'4  and  fruit  and  sweri- 
'  meatb  after  alL  *  We  know  not  if  tlu?  taste  has  descended  in  th<r 
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family,  but  his  Majesty  and  his  brother  were  extremely  and  sin- 
cerely attached  to  hard  eggs*  The  Dutchess,  in  speaking  of 
the  propensities  of  the  court  (from  which  she  wholly  exculpates 
the  king,  but  leaves  the  matter  doubtful  as  to  her  husband  *),  ea- 
ters into  some  details  so  shocking,  that  we  cannot  pollute  our 
pages  with  even  a  mention  of  the  subject  they  refer  to. 

A  certain  nobleness  of  mind,  as  far  as  bearing  reverses  wiib 
composure,  and  an  imposin^ir  dignity  of  personal  demeanonr^ 
seem  really  to  be  all  Louis  XIV.  claims  to  the  tide  of  ^real. 
Whether  it  arose  from  levity  or  magnanimity,  his  reception  of 
Marshal  Villeroi  after  the  rout  of  Ramillies  (for  batde  it  could 
scarcely  be  called),  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  happy.  *  Mons. 
le  Marechal,  on  ne  gagne  pas  des  batailles  a  notre  age.  *  The 
Due  de  St  Simon  is  in  extacies  with  a  *  grand  coup  de 
pinceau,'  which  he  has  preserved  of  him,  and  which,  able  as  he 
thought  him,  he  fairly  owns  far  exceeded  any  thing  he  had 
deemed  him  equal  to.  They  were  talking  of  his  nephew,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  king  said  (we  cite  from  memory), 
^  Sui — mon  neveu  est  tout  cela — et  encore,  c'est  un  faufaron 
^  de  crimes  qu'il  ne  commet  pas. '  The  Duke  of  Berwick  is, 
as  ipight  be   expected  of  a   Stuart,   Louis's  warm  eulogist. 

*  There  never  was  a  more  humane  king  since  the  commence- 
^  ment  of  the  monarchy.'  So  that  the  ravaging  of  the  Palati- 
nate was  an  innocent,  if  not  a  kindly  action  !     *  There  was  (his 

*  Grace  adds,  we  suppose  by  way  of  explanation)  no  blood  spilt 

<  among  the  great  during  the  course  of  his  reign,  except  that  of 

<  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan ;  and  he  lost  his  life  only  because  no 
'  one  had  the  friendship  or  courage  to  solicit  his  pardon ;  for 
^  the  king,  in  going  to,  and  returning  from,  mass  in  the  monl- 

*  ing  of  the  execution,  turned  himself  round  on  every  side^  to  see 

*  If  there  were  not  some  of  his  relations  or  friends  ready  to 

*  throw  themselves  at  his  feet. '  We  fancy  no  man  of  common 
feeling,  or  indeed  judgment,  would  think  so  well  of  the  Prince 
who  allowed  an  innocent  person  to  suffer,  through  regard  to 
etiquette,  as  of  ope  who  put  him  to  death  from  motives  of  policy 
*  or^assion. 

Towards  the  singular  woman  of  whom  this  *  Great  Monarch  ' 
was  the  dupe,  whom  he  privately  married  in  her  old  age,  and 
bv  whom  he  was  governed  for  the  last  35  years  of  his  life,  the 
Dutchess  appears  to  have  entertained  a  hatred  amounting  to 
habitual  fury.  She  never  mentions  her  without  some  abi|* 
sive  name;    *  la  vieillc^ — *  la  vieille  sorcier^^ — *  cette  me^ 

* 
*  The  officious  Editor  supplies  this  defect,  and  tp  the  great  dif- 
advantage  of  the  Duke's  character. 
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chanU\beie^*  ScC'  Of  those  who  were  connected  with  h6r, 
one  is  a  *  creature  infernal ; '  another  a  *  mechanic  diablcsse  ;  * 
and  all  crimes  that  can  be  committed  by  a  woman,  (and  some 
which  perhaps  cannot)  murder  included,  are  freely  imputed  to 
her,  or  insinuated  in  terms  as  plain  as  they  are  often  indelicate. 
That  without  being  so  wicked,  she  was  vile  and  hateful  enough^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  that  her  influence,  and  that  of  her 
priests  proved  lamentably  injurious  to  France,  is  now  a  matter 
of  certain  history,  and  conveys  a  most  instructive  lesson  upon 
the  incalculable  evils  of  an  absolute  government. — What  crimes 
have  ever  been  charged  upon  democracy,  what  mischief  ascribed 
to  republicks  themselves,  equal  to  the  misery  and  the  national 
degradation  of  thirty  years  misgovernment  in  church  and  state, 
to  gratify  the  caprice  and  the  bigotry  of  ah  intilguing  old  wo- 
man, of  the  worst  heart  and  most  depraved  mords  ?  Such  was 
not,  indeed,  the  language  used  respecting  her  while  the  king  lived. 
His  physician  used  to  say,  that  the  only  thing  he  disliked  in  the 
Christian  religion,  was  its  preventing  him  from  building  a  tem- 
ple and  an  altar  to  Madam  de  Maintenon,  where  he  might  wor- 
ship her  I  The  only  person  who  durst  venture  to  thwart  her,  if 
we  are  to  believe  our  authoress,  was  herself;  and  of  this  among 
other  traits,  she  has  preserved  the  following,  which  also  exem- 
plifies her  own  fury,  upon  whatever  touched  the  dignities  of  her 
family. 

^  Jc  crois  que  la  vieille  n*a  pas  voulu  procurer  un  tabouret  ^  ms^* 
dame  Dangeau,  parce  que  cette  dame  Itait  AUeraande  et  de  bonne 
naissance ;  la  vieille  s'est  fait  un  plaisir  de  Topprimer.  Elle  avait 
aussi  fait  venir  une  fois  deux  filles  de  Strasbourg,  et  les  faisait  passer 
pour  dcs  comtesses  palatines ;  elle  les  avait  plac^es  en  quality  de 
suivantes  chez  ses  nieces.  Je  n'en  savais  pas  un  mot :  madaroe  la 
dauphine  vint  roe  Tannoncer  les  larmes  aux  yeux.  Je  lui  dis  :  N6 
vous  inqui^tez  pas,  laissez-moi  faire ;  quand  j'ai  raison,  je  me  moque 
de  la  vieille  sorci^re.  Ayant  vu  par  mes  croisees  la  ni^ce  se  prome* 
ner  avec  les  filles  allemandes,  je  descendis  au  jardin  et  je  fis  en  sorte 
de  les  rencontrer.  J'appelai  I'une  des  filles,  et  lui  demandai  qui  ells 
etait.  Elle  me  dit  en  face  qu*elle  6tait  une  comtesse  palatine  de 
Lutzelsteip. — De  la  main  guache  ? — Non,  repondit-elle  ;  je  ne  suis 
point  batarde  ;  le  jeune  comte  palatin  a  6pous6  ma  mere,  qui  est  dq 
]a  maison  de  Gehlen. — Je  lui  dis :  En  ce  cas,  vous  ne  pouvez  ^tr^ 
comtesse  palatine  ;  car,  chez  nous  autres  comtes  palattns,  les  mesal- 
liances ne  sent  d'aucune  valeur ;  jc  dirai  encore  plus :  tu  mens  ei^ 

disant  que  le  comte  palatin  a  6pous6  ta  mhte  ;  c*est  une  p avec 

laquelle  le  comte  palatin  peut  avoir  couche  comme  tant  d'autres  ;  je 
sais  qui  est  son  veritable  mari,  c*est  un  hautbois.  Si  d  I'avcnir  tu  te 
fais  passer  pour  une  comtesse  palatine,  je  te  ferai  couper  les  jupe^ 
au  ras  du  ctU  ;  que  je  n'entende  plus  parler  de  cela  de  ma  vie ;  mfiia 
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•i  tu  sub  moo  conseil,  et  qae  ta  reprennes  ton  T^riCable  nom,  je  ne  te 
rcprocherai  jamais  ta  Tie ;  ainstt  vois  ce  que  tu  as  a  faire. — La  filJe 
prit  cela  si  TiTemeiit  k  ccrar  qu*elle  en  mounit  quelques  jours  api^s. 
Quant  k  la  seconde,  on  Tenroja  en  pension  i  Paris ;  elle  esC  dereniie 
aussi  grande  coquine  que  sa  asdre,  mais  elle  a  cbaog§  de  nom ;  aossiy 
je  l*ai  laiss^  courir*  J'allai  trouTer  la  daupbine  pour  lui  raconter  ce 
qui  Tenait  de  se  passer;  eile  ra'eB  Umoigna  sa  satisfaction,  en 
m'avouant  que  pour  elle,  le  courage  lui  aurait  manqu^,  pour  £ure 
cette  d-marche.  Elle  crut  que  le  roi  me  gronderait,  mais  U  ne  m'en 
dit  pas  un  root ;  seulement,  en  plaisantant,  il  me  disait  quelquefois : 
li  ne  fait  pas  bon  se  jouer  k  tous  sur  la  chapitre  de  TOtre  maison  ;  la 
Tie  en  depend.  Je  repondais :  Je  n*aime  pas  les  menteries/  pp.  81,  82. 
Louis  XIV.'s  queen  is  sketched  with  a  free,  and,  no  doubt, 
not  a  faithful  pencil.  She  was  the  most  ignorant  of  womankind. 
It  seems,  but  had  a  great  talent  for  holding  a  court ;  she  was 
good  natured  and  virtuous,  and  belieTed  implicitly  whatever  the 
king  told  her.  She  was  short  and  fat,  with  a  fair  skin,  and  ugly 
black  and  rotten  teeth ;  constantly  drinking  chocolate ;  often 
eating  garlick ;  making  long  and  frequent  meals ;  but  eating  in 
small  bits  like  a  bullfinch.  Her  manners  were  Spanish,  her  pas- 
sion was  play ;  and,  having  no  notion  of  any  game,  she  always 
lost.  It  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  her  only  passion ;  for, 
as  the  Dutchess  delicately  expresses  it — and  far  be  it  from  us 
to  translate  her  words — *  Elle  se  rejouissait  que  le  roi  coucbat 
'  avec  elle,  car,  en  bonne  espagnole,  elle  ne  haYssait  pas  ce  m6- 
^  tier ;  elle  an  devenait  si  gaie  qu'on  le  remarquait  chaque  fois. 

*  Elle  n'ctait  pas  fachee  qu'on  la  raillat  a  ce  sujet ;  alors  elle  riait, 

*  clignotait,  et  se  frottait  ses  petites  mains.* — Our  author,  finding 
that  her  Majesty  died  after  being  bled  by  the  king's  pbysi* 
cian,  against  the  advice  of  his  surgeon,  sets  it  down  for  certain, 
that  she  was  put  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  Madam 
Maintenon,  ^  expres  pour  consolider  la  fortune  de  la  viejlie 
drolesse.' 

One  of  the  most  insignificant  characters  whom  the  Dutchess 
commemorates,  even  in  the  Bourbon  family,  is  her  husband,  the 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.  It  seems  Cardinal  Mazarin,  perceiving 
that  he  was  naturally  somewhat  more  lively  than  the  king,  took 
the  alarm  lest  he  might  become  better  informed ;  and  gave 
positive  instructions  to  his  preceptor,  to  make  him  pass  his 
time  in  amusing  himself,  ana  not  to  let  him  pursue  his  studies. 

*  What  are  you  about,  M.  la  Molte  le  Vayer?'  said  the  wily 
old  priest,  *  Is  it  any  business  of  yours  to  make  the  King's  bro-' 

*  ther  a  man  of  talent  ?  Why,  if  he  becomes  more  knowing  than 

*  the  King,  he  can  no  longer  obey  him  blindly. ' — The  orders  of 
his  Eminence  were  religiously  attended  to,  and  the  prince  was 
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brought  up  as  silly,  ignorant,  and  effeminate,  as  any  ruler  of 
mankind  heeds  to  be. — -The  following  anecdote  deserves  a  place; 
but  we  are  compelled  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  the  last  sen- 
tence, as  the  illustrious  author's  language  is  far  too  obscene  for 
.an  extract. 

-  '  Monsieur  a  toujours  fait  le  d^vot.  II  m'a  fait  rire  une  fois  de 
bien  bon  cceur.  II  apportait  toujours  au  lit  un  chapelet  auquel  6rait 
attach^e  une  quantity  de  m^dailles ;  il  lui  servait  ^  faire  ses  prieres 
avant  de  s'endormir.  Quand  cela  ^tait  fini,  j^entendais  un  gros  fracas 
caus^  par  les  m^dailles,  comrae  s'il  les  promenait  sous  la  couverture, 
Je  lui  dis  :  Dieu  me  le  pardonne ;  mais  je  60up9onne  que  vous  faites 
promener  vos  reliques  et  vos  images  de  la  Vierge  dans  un  pays  qui 
ieur  est  inconnu.  Monsieur  r^pondit:  Taisez-vous,  dormez;  vous 
ne  savez  ce  que  vous  dites.  Une  nuit  je  me  levai  tout  doucement, 
je  pk^ai  la  lumi^re  de  roaniere  a  eclairer  tout  le  lit ;  et  au  moment 
ou  il  promenait  ses  m^ailies  sous  la  couverture,  je  le  saisis  par  le 
bras,  et  lui  dis  eo  riant :  Pour  le  coup,  vous  ne  sauriez  plus  me  le 
nier.  Monsieur  se  mit  aussi  k  rire,  et  dit :  Vous  qui  avez  6t^  hugue- 
note,  vous  ne  savez  pas  le  pouvoir  des  reliques  et  des  images  de  la 
sainte  Vierge.  Elles  garantissent  de  tout  mal  les  parties  qu'on  en 
frotte.  Je  r^pondis :  Je  vous  demande  pardon.  Monsieur ;  mais  vous 
ne  me  persuaderez  point  que  c*est  honorer  la  Vierge,  que  de  pro- 
mener son  image  sur '  -  -  -  -     p.  94>. 

To  such  personages  as  this  Prince,  and  indeed  his  far-famed 
brother  and  all  the  rest  of  his  race,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  Regent  his  son  presents  a  truly  singular  contrast,  in  every 
thing  but  the  profligacy  of  manners,  which  they  all  seem  to  have 
had  in  an  ample,  and  nearly  equal  proportion.  A  more  accom- 
plished man  has  perhaps  never  sat  upon  a  throne ;  and  few  have 
surpassed  him  in  the  greater  talents  of  a  statesman.  At  once 
witty  and  learned,  his  conversation  had  all  the  charms  which  na- 
tural sprightliness  and  varied  information  could  impart.  His) 
knowledge  of  languages  was  extensive ;  his  reading,  both  for 
amusement  and  instruction  was  proportioned  to  that  know- 
ledge ;  his  acquaintance  with  history  excelled  that  of  even  most 
princes,  and  yet  it  was  less  remarkable  than  his  familiarity 
with  the  more  severe  sciences ;  while  in  the  fine  arts  he  was  so. 
great  an  adept,  that  his  compositions  in  music  were  esteemed 
by  the  most  competent  judges,  and  his  paintings  surpassed  those 
of  the  masters  of  his  age.  His  courage  in  war,  and  his  talents, 
while  he  had  the  command  of  the  army,  were  undisputed  ;  his 
political  courage,  the  promptitude  and  firmness  which  he 
displayed  in  most  trying  emergences,  and  the  vast  resources 
which  he  brought  to  the  most  hopeless  task  that  ruler  ever 
had  cast  upon  him,  the  government  of  France,  after  the  folly  and 
the  profligacy  of  Louis   XIV.  had  exhausted  or  well  nigh 
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ruin^  her,  are  the  theme  of  just  admiration  to  all  who  calmly 
contemplate  the  history  of  the  last  age,  and  do  not  ^ffer  their 
disgust  at  the  vicious  excesses  of  bis  private  life,  to  beget  a 
contempt  of  his  great  qualities  as  a  ruler.  His  mother  (froni 
whom  he  inherited  both  his  talents  and  his  coarseness)  doe« 
ample  justice  to  his  rare  endowments,  and  to  that  fraak« 
ness  of  disposition,  and  easy  forgiving  temper,  which  he  united 
with  all  the  libertinism,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  crooked  policy^ 
of  the  times  he  lived  in.  As  for  the  worst  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge,  the  death  of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness,  no  rational 
man  gave  credit  to  the  story  even  at  the  time;  and  it  is  now 
admitted  on  all  hands,  to  have  been  tiie  malicious  invention  of 
Mademoiselle  Maintenon,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  attached  to 
the  Due  de  Maine,  and  the  other  illegitimate  children  of 
Louis  XIV.  Indeed,  the  perfect  safety  of  Louis  XV.'s  person, 
during  the  many  years  of  infancy  he  passed  under  the  entire 
control  of  the  Regent,  is  of  itself  the  most  conclusive  answer  to 
all  such  calumnies.  So  cool  and  courageous  was  he  when  threat-: 
ened  himself  daily  with  plots,  and  nightly  with  assassination^ 
that  he  refused  to  alter  in  the  least  his  manner  of  living,  or  to 
take  any  precautions  for  his  personal  safetv ;  so  forgiving,  that 
those  whom  he  had  detected  attempting  his  life,  and  habitually 
defaming  his  character,  he  could  never  bring  himself*  to  hute. 


^  Voltaire  thus  speaks  of  the  Regent.     '  C'etait  un  Prince  a  qui 

*  on  ne  pouvoit  reprocher  que  son  gout  ardent  pour  les  platsirs  et 
^  poar  les  nonveaut^s.     De  toute  la  race  de  Henri  IV.  il  fut  celui 

*  qui  lui  ressembta  le  plus  4  il  en  avait  la  valeur,  la  bont6>  FinduU 
'  gence,  la  gaiet6,  la  facility,  la  franchise,  avec  un  esprit  plus  culture. 

*  Sa  physionomie,  incomparableoient  plus  gracieuse,  ^tait  cependant 

*  celle  de  Henri  IV/  (Steele  de  Louis  XV.  ch,  S.)  It  must  be  re- 
collected, that  Voltaire  shows  no  partiality  to  the  Regent's  party ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  gives  the  most  favourable  turn  that  the  facts 
made  possible  to  every  thing  which  concerns  Mad..  Maintenon,  and 
even  the  Due  du  Maine — and  his  adtniratioa  of  Louis  XIV.  hardly 
Icnows  any  bounds. 

The  Regent's  military  talents  in  the  Spanish  campaign  have  never 
been  questioned ;  and,  without  makmg  any  formal  panegyrick  upon 
them,  the  D\ike  of  Berwick,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives  them  a  more  sub* 
stantial  testimony,  by  the  respectful  manner  in  which  he  always  men- 
tions the  plans  and  movements  of  that  Prince,  towards  whom  he  can- 
jpot  be  supposed  to  have  felt  any  great  partiality,  either  as  tlie  per- 
son sent  to  supersede  him  after  his  great  victory  at  Almansor,  or  as 
Jbaving,  when  charged  with  the  government  of  France,  taken  part 
^^ainst  his  family,  and  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Hanover^  More 
2  .      .         .        * 
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*  Ce  qni  me '  (says  his  mother)  *  paralt  dtrange,  c'est  qu'il  ne 

*  halt  point  le  beaufrere  boiteux,  qui  poartant  vondrait  le  savoir 

•  mort  et  d^shonor^.    Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  ait  jamais  tq  son 
•"pareil :  il  n'a  point  de  fiel  dans  le  corps;  jamais  de  la  vie  je 

♦  ne  I'ai  vu  hair  quelqu'un. ' 

The  first  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  represented  as  of  a 
character  extremely  different  from  his  kinsman  in  all  but  pro- 
fligacy of  manners ;  and  even  in  that  he  seems  far  to  have  sur- 
passed him.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  thing  more  hatefut 
at  once,  and  more  despicable  than  this  prince.     What  little 

food  he  had,  our  author  ascribes  to  his  preceptor^  the  cele- 
rated  Bossuet ;  and  all  his  bad  qualities  belonged  to  his  own, 
evil  nature. 

,  *  II  n'a  jamais  bien  aim^  ni  bien  hai  personne ;  cependant  il  l^tait 
m^chant ;  son  plus  grand  plaisir  6tait  de  faire  du  chagrin  k  quelqu*un, 
et  lorsqu'ensuite  il  pouvait  faire  un  plaisir  a  la  m^me  personne,  il 
s'y  pr^tait  de  bonne  grace;  en  tout  point  il  ^tait  de  rhumeur  la  plus 
jncoQcevable  qu  on  ait  jamais  vue ;  quand  on  le  croyait  bien  dispos^^ 
U  6tait  fache ;  quand  on  le  supposait  de  mauvaisc  humeur,  on  le  trou- 
■- — 

doubt  may  be  said  to  exist  respecting  his  share  of  blame  in  the  dis- 
astrous  battle  of  Turin  ;  but  the  received  opinion,  and  the  one  re« 
corded  by  all  historians,  throws  almost  the  whole  responsibility  on 
the  Cabinet  and  on  Marsin,  to  whom  the  decisive  voice  was  given  by 
express,  secret  orders.     We  find,  indeed,  that  the  Emperor  Napo« 
leon,  in  some  most  able  commentaries  upon  this  famous  battle  (Mi?- 
tnoirsy  vol.  iv.),  regards  the  common  account  of  this  matter  as  un- 
founded ;  and  adds  a  censure  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  admitting  that 
ihe  secret  orders  overruled  his  opinion.     It  may  be  quite  true  that 
he  was  to  blame  for  allowing  his  army  to  be  defeated  by  pursuing  a 
course  which  he  saw  must  have  this  effect,  out  of  deference  to  any 
erders ;  yet  Napoleon's  whole  argument  (for  it  is  a  general  position 
respecting  the  duty  of  a  general  in  chief,  that  he  is  illustrating)  omits 
the  cofnsideration,  that  a  general  cannot,  in  a  critical  moment,  resign 
his  conunand.     Is  he  then  to  disobey  the  positive  orders  of  his  go- 
vernment ?     We  apprehend,  that  if  Napoleon  himself  had  committed 
the  indiscretion  of  sending  from  Paris  such  a  command,  the  general 
upon  the  spot  who  disobeyed  it  would  have  been  told  that  his  duty 
was  to  leave  the  responsibility  on  him  who  sent  the  order ;  though 
certainly  the  case  would  be  very  different,  if  circumstances  allowed 
of  the  alternative  of  resigning.     That  the  plan  of  receiving  Prince 
lEugene's  attack  in  the  lines,  instead  of  marching  out  and  attacking, 
was  any  body's  rather  than  the  Duke's,  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all 
^cept  Napoleon,  although  it  is  possible  that  Marsin  himself  may 
have  been  against  it,  and  bound  by  special,  and  not  discretionary  in* 
atructions. 
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¥ait  en  bofine  divpotition  ;  jamais  on  ne  de?inait  juste :  penonae  ne 
Fa  bien  connu,  et  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  ait  jamais  eu  son  semblable,  ni 
ifu'il  en  naisse  jamais  un  pareiL  On  ne  pouvait  pas  dire  qu'il  e(it  de 
Pesprity  mais  il  n'6tait  pas  non  plus  sot ;  personne  au  monde  ne  sai- 
sissait  mieux  les  ridicules,  tant  les  siens  que  ceux  des  autres  ;  il  ra« 
contait  plaisamment,  il  remarquait  tout,  et  ne  craignait  rien  au  monde 
tant  que  d'etre  uo  jour  roi,  moins  par  tendresse  pour  son  p^re,  qu*i 
cause  de  la  peine  de  gouvemer ;  car  il  ^tait  d*une  paresse  extreme, 
qui  lui  faisait  tout  n^gliger :  il  aurait  pr6rer^  ses  aises  ^  tous  les  em- 
pires et  royaumes.  II  pouTait  rester  couch6  tout  une  journ^e  sur  le 
canape  ou  dans  une  chaise  k  bras,  et  frapper  avec  la  canne  centre  les 
souliers,  sans  dire  un  mot ;  jamais  de  la  Tie  il  n*a  voulu  doqner  son 
opinion  sur  rien  ;  mais  lorsouHme  fois  dans  Tannic  il  parlait,  il  s'ex- 
primait  en  termes  assez  nobles. 

*  II  ne  s'est  pas  afflig^  un  quart  d*heure  de  la  mort  de  son  Spouse, 
ni  de  celle  de  Fa  mdre ;  quand  il  s'affubia  de  son  long  manteau  de 
deuil,  il  faillit  6touffer  de  rire. '     pp.  173^. 

OF  his  Royal  Highness's  wit,  we  have  a  very  refined  specimen. 

*  Je  ne  puis  sufirir  que  Ton  me  touche  au  derridre,  cela  me  fait 
enrager  au  point  que  je  ne  sais  plus  ce  que  je  fais.  Aussi,  j'ai  man- 
qu^  de  donner  un  soufflet  au  dauphin  qui  avait  la  mauvaise  habitude 
de  Tenir,  par  plaisanterie,  avancer  le  poing  avec  le  pouce  6tendu  sur 
la  chaise  ou  Ton  voulait  s*asseoir.  Je  le  priai,  pour  Tamour  de  DieUt 
de  cesser  ce  jeu  qui  me  d^Iaisait  tellement  que  je  ne  r^pondais  pas 
de  ne  pas  lui  donner  un  soufHet  avant  d'y  penser.  Depuis  lors,  il 
m'a  laiss6e  tranquille.  *    p.  80. 

or  his  delicacy,  and  tliat  of  his  serene  aunt,  the  following 
trait  may  possibly  rather  more  than  suffice. 

'  II  aimait  qu*on  s*entretint  avec  lui  pendant  qu*il  ^tait  sur  la  chaise 
perc^e ;  mais  cela  se  passait  modestement,  car  pendant  Pentretien  on 
lui  toumait  le  dos.  Je  me  suis  souvent  entretenue  avec  lui  de  laaorte 
dans  le  cabinet  de  son  Spouse,  qui  m'en  chargeait  et  en  riait. '  p.  178. 

What  follows  is  yet  more  disgusting,  and,  as  usual,  we  are 
compelled  to  break  oiF. 

The  anecdotes  of  Henrietta,  the  first  Dutchess  of  Orleans, 
sister  of  our  Charles  II.,  are  extremely  scandalous;  and  to 
some  of  them  we  cannot  even  make  any  allusion.  But  our  au« 
thor  is  by  no  means  an  indiscriminate  believer  of  all  that  is  said 
against  that  unfortunate  Princess.  She  discredits  the  story  of 
her  intrigue  with  her  brother-in-law,  Louis  XIV.,  and  seems 
to  throw  some  doubt  upon  others,  but  admits  that  with  the 
Count  de  Guiche,  nnd,  the  most  shameful  of  the  whole,  with  her 
own  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  details  of  her  mur- 
der by  poison  are  given  with  some  incredible  particulars.  The 
following  anecdote  is  of  a  less  serious  cast,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage, by  no  means  frequent  with  the  Dutchess's  stories,  of  being 
one  that  can  be  repeated  without  any  great  violation  of  decency. 
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*  Monsieur  a  6t£  lui-mdme  la  cduse  de  Pintrigue  que  Madame  a 
eue  avec  le  comte  de  Guiche.  C'^tait  un  dee  ftivoris  de  feu  Mon- 
sieur, et  Ton  dit  qu'il  6tait  beau  alor^.  Monsieur  pria  instamroent 
Madame  d*avoir  de  I'affection  pour  le  comte  de  Guiche,  et  de  trouver 
bon  qu*il  ft^t  k  toute  heure  aupris  d'elle.  Le  comte,  brutal  envers 
tout  le  roonde,  mais  plein  de  vanity  mit  tous  ses  soins  k  plaire  a  Ma- 
daroei  et  k  s'en  faire  aimer.  II  r^ussit  en  e£Pet,  6tant  second^  par  sa 
tante,  madame  de  Chaumont,  qui  ^tait  gouvernante  des  enfans  de 
Madame.  Un  jour  Madame  se  rendit  dans  la  chambre  de  cette 
dame,  sous  pr^texte  de  voir  ses  enfans,  mais  dans  le  fait  pour  avoir 
une  entrevue  avec  le  comte  de  Guiche.  Elle  avait  un  valet  de  cham- 
bre appel6  Launois,  que  j'ai  encore  vu  chez  Monsieur  :  celui-)^ 
regut  ordre  de  se  mettre  en  faction  sur  Tescalier  pour  avertir  dans  le 
cas  oii  Monsieur  viendrait.  Tout  k  coup  ce  Launois  accourt,  en 
disant :  Voici  Monsieur  qui  descend.  Les  amans  furent  efiray^s ;  le 
comte  ne  pouvait  se  sauver  par  Pantichambre,  d  cause  des  gens  de 
Monsieur  qui  s*y  trouvaient.  Launois  dit :  Je  ne  sais  qu*un  moyen, 
et  j*en  ferai  usage  sur-le-camp ;  cachez-vous,  dit-il  au  comte  derri^re 
la  porte ;  puis  il  court  au-devant  de  Monsieur,  lui  heurte  avec  sa  tete 
le  nez,  au  point  que  Monsieur  commen9a  de  saigner  fort.  En  m^me 
temps  il  s*^ria :  Monseigneur,  je  vous  deraande  pardon  et  grace,  je 
ne  vous  croyais  pas  si  pres  ;  je  voulais  courir  vite  pour  ouvrir  la  porte. 
Madame  et  madame  de  Chaumont  accoururent  tout  effray^es,  avec 
dea  mouchoirs  qu'elles  placdrent  sur  la  figure  de  Monsieur,  en  Ten'* 
tourant  si  bien  que  le  comte  de  Guiche  eut  le  temps  de  s'esquiver  de 
la  chambre,  et  de  gagner  I'escalier ;  Monsieur  avait  vu  fuir  quelqu*un, 
mais  il  s'^tait  imagin6  que  c'6tait  Launois  qui  se  sauvait  de  peur.  II 
n'a  jamais  appris  la  v6rit^.  *     pp.  187,  188. 

Constant  intrigues,  as  might  be  supposed,  form  a  large  pro- 

K>rtion  of  the  Dutchess's  intelligence  communicated  to  her 
oyai  correspondents.  Nor  are  these  confined  to  the  married 
females  of  the  Royal  race.  It  seems  an  ordinary  occurrence, 
when  a  match  is  settled  for  any  of  the  young  ladies  with  some 
foreign  sovereign,  to  mention  some  previous  connexion  which 
the  illustrious  maid  has  had  with  a  courtier,  while  living  under 
her  father's  roof.  Not  that  the  good  Dutchess  is  always  aware 
of  the  secret  history  of  events  which  she  sees  passing  even  in  her 
own  family.  One  of  her  grand-daughters,  for  example,  isjeiz- 
ed  with  a  vehement  desire  to  take  the  veil;  our  author  ex- 
presses much  wonder  at  her  choosing  a  kind  of  life  of  which 
she  has  herself  such  a  horror,  that  she  cannot  talk  of  *  ce  maudit 
cloitre^*  and  *  ce prq;et  diaboliquCf*  the  more  especially  because 
the  poor  girl  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family, 
but  has  all  the  tastes  of  a  young  man  ;  loves  nothing  but  dogs 
and  horses  and  guns,  and  is  all  day  long  either  amusing  herselt 
with  these,  or  with  firing  pistols.     Nevertheless  to  the  nunnery 
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&1)€  is  sent  in  TOod  earnest,  and  takes  the  veil  under  the  namie 
of  SoBur  BathiTde.     A  note  of  the  Editor,  however,  informs  us,  ^ 
that  one  night  at  the  opera  a  very  tender  exclamation  escaped 
the  fair  devotee,  addressed  to  a  famous  singer,  which  alarmed 
the  mother,  and  soon  produced  the  ^  projet  diabolique. '     But 
debauchery  of  a  more  vulgar  cast  appears  not  to  have  been  un« 
common  among  the  ladies  of  the  most  refined  court  in  the  * 
world.     We  are  frequently  told  of  the  inordinate  eating  of 
some  of  these  beauties ;  of  one  who  attached  one  of  the  Roval  ^ 
family  to  her  by  her  ^  gourmandise, '  and  the  resources  which 
he  found  Jn  so  congenial  a  propensity ;  of  another  who  drank 
both  wine  and  spirits  most  freely ;  and  of  a  third,  a  Dutchess  of 
Bourbon,  who  could  drink  hard  without  being  affected  by  it^ 
but  whose  daughters,  wishing  to  imitate  so  glorious  an  example,  . 
and  not  having  her  Royal  Highness's  strength  of  head,  got . 
drunk  and  misbehaved  themselves.     *  Ses  fiUes  veulent  Timiter; 

*  mais  elles  sont  bientot  ivres,  et  ne  savent  pas  se  gouverner 

*  comme  leur  mere. '  The  delicacy  with  which  all  love  affaira 
were  managed,  and  talked  of  among  these  *  lights  of  the  world,' 
merits  our  admiration.  We  take  the  following  passage,  almost 
at  random  ;  it  relates  chiefly  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon. 

*  La  princesse  de  Conti  s'est  plainte  aupres  de  moi  de  ce  qu'au 
bal,  M.  le  due  e.^t  all6  derriere  elle,  en  chantant  a  haute  voix :  ^'  Ma- 
man  9a,  maman  1^,  maman  carogne,  *'  et  qu'alors  des  masques  se 
sont  lories  dans  tous  les  coins  de  la  salle :  Non,  ce  n'est  pas  celle* 
l^y  c'est  Tautre  qui  est  la  carogne. 

*  M.  le  prince  est  amoureux  de  la  Polignac,  mais  celle-ci  aime  M. 
le  due,  qui  ne  peut  pas  encore  oublier  madame  de  Nesle,  quoiqu*elle 
lui  ait  donne  son  cong^,  pour  le  rempUcer  par  ce  grand  veau,  le 

Srince  de  Soubise.  On  pretend  que  celui-ci  dit :  De  quoi  se  filche 
L  le  due  :  n'ai-je  done  pas  permis  a  madame  de  Nesle  de  coucher 
avcc  M.  le  due,  quand  il  voudra  ?  Voil&  la  d^licatesse  qu'on  a  ici 
en  amours ! 

*  M.  le  due  est  trcs-passionn^.  Quand  madame  de  Nesle  lui  donna 
son  cong6,  il  faillit  mourir  de  chagrin ;  il  avait  Tair  de  la  roort  en 
personnc,  et  pendant  plus  de  six  mois  il  n'a  ()as  su  prendre  son  parti. 

.  ^  Le  marquis  de  Villequier,  fils  du  due  d*Aumont,  6t  un  jour  une 
visite  a  la  marquise  de  Nesle.  II  vint  dans  la  t^te  de  celle-ci  de  lui 
demander  s'il  etait  vrai  qu'il  etait  amoureux  de  sa  femme.  Villequier 
r^pondit :  Je  n'en  suis  pas  amoureux  ;  je  la  vois  m^rae  fort  peu ;  nos 
humeurs  different  beaucoup.  Elle  est  f  erieuse,  et  moi  j'aime  la  gatt6 
et  les  plaisirs.  Je  Taime  d'une  amitie  fondle  sur  Testime  ;  car  c'est 
une  des  plus  honn^tes  femmes  de  France.  Madame  de  Nesle,  de  qui 
on  n*en  peut  pas  dire  autant,  prit  ce  propos  pour  une  insulte,  et  8*en 
plaignit  h,  M.  le  due,  qui  lui  promit  de  la  venger.  Quelques  jours 
aprds,  il  invita  le  jeune  Villequier  <&  diner  chez  le  marquis  de  Nesle^ 
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mtee ;  n  y  anrait,  outre  nuMkme  de  Nesle,  le  ararqtuB  de  Givres 
DMidaiiie  de  Coligny,  et  d'autres.  Pendant  le  diner,  M.  le  due  com- 
mence tout-il-coap  aiDBi :  ''  Bien  dea  gens  croient  4tre  a  convert  du 
cocuBge ;  mab  c'eat  une  erreur.  J'ai  cm  me  mettre  &  Tabriy  en  6- 
pousant  un  monstre :  cela  ne  m'a  servi  de  rien  *  car  un  vilain  du 
Challar,  plus  laid  que  moi  me  fait  cocu.  Pour  le  marquis  de  Gevres, 
il  ne  le  deviendra  point,  parce  qu*6tant  impuissant,  il  ne  saurait  se 
marier ;  mais  vous  (a  M.  de  Nesle),  yous  Tdtes  de  tel  et  tel,  etc. " 
Nesle  qui  ne  pourait  le  croire,  quoique  cela  soit  vrai,  se  mit  i  rire 
tout  de  bon ;  puis  s'adressant  ft  Villequier,  il  lui  demanda :  Et  vous^ 
Me  erojez*T0>a6  pas  T^tre,  YiUequier  ?  Cehii*ci  se  tot*  M.  )e  due 
ooBtinoa :  yovs  Tdtes  du  chevalier  de  Pesay.  Yiltequter  roogit ;  ee^ 
pendant  il  dit :  **  J'avotie  que,  jmqn'ft  pefeent,  je  n  ai  pas  cru  l*6Cre ;' 
maia,  puisque  vous  me  mettea  en  si  bomie  conpagnie,  je  n'ose  rn'on* 
facber."  Je  trouvai  que  madame  de  Nesle  n'avail  pas  6t6  bien 
veng^e. '    pp.  281-233. 

It  is  generally  remarked,  that  whea  the  odious  and  conruptingp 
propensity  of  gaming  takes  possession  of  the  female  ndndy  its  r»* 
vages  are  still  more  unsparing  than  upon  the  character  andfeeliaga 
of  men»  The  mania  which  seized  all  ranks  at  the  tittie  of  Law's 
famous  Mississippi  project,  seems  to  have  raged  with  the  least 
controul  among  tne  women  of  the  court  at  Paris.  Our  authcMr  re* 
lates  of  one  Dutchess,  that  she  kissed  Law*g  hand  in  publick,  and 
adds,  ^  Je  crob  que,  s'il  voulait,  les  Fran^aises  lul  baiseraiem,  sauf 
^  respect,  le  derri^re  1 ' — ^wherewithal  she  relates  a  very  indelicate 
story  of  some  of  those  ladies,  which  seems  fully  to  jnsCtfy  this 
conjecture,  but  which  we  cannot  further  allude  to«  One  lady^ 
in  order  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him,  drove  to  the  hotel 
where  she  had  ascertained  that  he  dined,  and  had  insisted  on 
being  invited,  but  in  vain ;  she  thai  made  her  servants  raise  a 
cry  of  fire,  which  brought  the  company  to  the  window,  and  a^ 
soon  as  Law  appeared  she  leapt  from,  her  carriage;  but  ha 
being  warned  by  the  hostess^  made  his  escape.  Another  ordeiw 
ed  her  coachman  to  overturn  her  befiote  the  projector's  door^ 
who  ran  out  at  the  alarm  of  the  accident,  and  Uiua  she  obtained 
an  interview.  A  Dutchess  being  wanted  to  aeconipany  the 
Regent's  daughter  into  Italy  upon  her  marriage^  some  one  said, 

*  Si  vous  vouler  avoir  le  choix  des  duchesses,  envoyez  chez  M»« 

*  dame  Law ;  vous  les  y  trouverer  totited  rassemblto. ' 

<  La  prineesse  de  L^oa  s'^tant  iranspoftte  fi  la  banque,  fit  criei 
par  ses  laquais :  Place  pour  madame  m  prineesse  de  L^o.  Pen4 
dant  ce  tempsi  elle  qui  est  tr^s-petite^  se  glissa  dans  la  piece  ou  lea 
banquiers  se  tenaient  avec  leurs  commis.  Je  veux  des  actions,  dit- 
elle.  Le  commis  repondit:  Prenez  patience,  on  les  vend  selon 
Fordre  des  demandes ;  ainsi  il  faut  que  d*autres  soient  servis  avant 
vous,  madam.    En  m^me  temps  il  ouvrit  le  tiroir  ou  les  actions 
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6|aient  renform^ ;  la  princ^sse  8e  jef a  dessus :  le  coimnU  .Ttulut 
lV>n  cmp^cher :  il  8*en$uivit  une  bauille.  Conopendaot  le  commis^ 
cfFra}'6  d  avoir  battu  une  fcmme  de  quality  courut  dehors,  et  de« 
nianda:  Que  est  done  cette  princesse.de  L(;on  ?  Un  des  loquais  re-, 
pondit:  C*est  une  dame  de  grande' qualite,  jeune  et  aimable.  £b 
bien,  dit  le  commU,  cc  n'cst  done  pas  celle-ln  ?  Un  autre  Jaquais 
8*6crie :  La  princesse  de  L^on  est  une  petite  femme,  bossue  par-de- 
vant  et  parderri^re,  et  qui  a  lea  bras  si  longs,  qu'ils  pendent  k  terre. 
Ob  bien,  ft*C*cria  le  commis,  c'es t  celJe*)^ '    pp.  256*7. 

Next  to  Law — perhaps  more  prominentiv — the  Abb£  Dubois 
figured  in  the  Regency ;  and  a  more  inmnaons  creature  waa 
never  bestowed  by  the. church  as  a  curse  upon  the  state.  To 
btni,  beyond  all  doubt,  must  the  Regentfs  vices  and  errors  be 
ohidHy  ascribed ;  he  was  bis  tutor,  and  bad  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion from  his  earliest  years,  and  availed  htmseir  of  his  pupil's  in- 
exhaustible kindness  of  disposition,  to  maintain  an  influence  over 
bim,  fatal  to  a  character  in  other  respects  so  brilliant,  and  even 
amiable.     That  it  was  naturally  so,  and  that  the  seeds  of  cnicl- 

Sand  treachery  could  find  in  it  no  soil  in  which  to  take  root, 
ere  can  be  d6  stronger  proof,  than  that  the  lessons,  the 
•sample^  and  the  intimacy  of  such  an  accomplished  master  of 
every  base  art,  failed  to  pervert  the  frankness,  and  even  gentle- 
ness, of  his  nature.  The  Dutchess  speaks  of  this  wretch  with 
the  execration  and  contempt  which  he  deserved ;  but  almost 
the  whole  ground  of  these  feelings  seems  to  have  been  her  dis- 
covery that  he  secretly  joined  Madame  Maintenon  in  promot- 
ing the  Regent's  marriage  with  one  of  the  King's  natural 
daughters,— the  act -of  his  life  which  she  uniformly  speaks  of 
with  the  greatest  horror,  and  which  she  plainly  regards  as  by 
far  the  most  serious  misfortune  of  her  own.  Compared  with 
being  the  cause  of  a  mesalliance^  his  having  contributed  mainly 
to  introduce  the  hateful  debauchery  of  manners  which  formed 
the  great  stain  upon  the  R^ent's  administration,  appears  as  nc- 
tbing  in  the  eyea  of  oor  truly  legitimate  author.  What  signi- 
fies the  corruption  of-  publick  morals^  in  comparison  with  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood  marrying  a  person  de6cient  in  the  just 
number  of  quarters,  nay,  one  who  actually  has  .the  cross*  bar  in 
Iter  blazon  ? 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Dutchess's  belief  of  slander 
had  become  extremely  easy  during  her  long  residence  at  so 
.  profligate  a  court,  where  she  daily  saw  quite  enough  to  con*' 
▼ince  the  most  charitably  incredulous  of  the  prevailing  laxity  of 
morals.  We  take  for  granted  that  she  is  generally  in  the  right; 
but  one  remarkable  and  very  inexcusable  mistake  which  she 
falls  into,  deserres  to  be  correcte^.    She  may  do  little  harm  by 
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retaifing  the  scandal  of  tbe  day  affainst  the  contemptible  crew  that 
composed  the  court  of  Versailles ;  bat  a  character  like  that  of 
Queen  Mary  (King  William's  Mary)  is  sacred  ground  in  this 
country,  and  ought  to  be  so  wherever  liberty  and  public  virtue  are 
respected.  The  Dutchess  thinks  proper  to  charge  that  illustrious 
Princess  with  levity  of  conduct  while  she  lived  in  Holland,  and 
upon  the  worst  possible  authoritjr,  that  of  a  man  dishonourable 
enough  to  have  boasted  of  enjoj^ing  her  favours.  The  Count 
D'Avaux,  it  seems,  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague^  inform- 
ed our  author  that  he  had  himself  had  secret  interviews  with 
her  in  the  apartment  of  Mrs  Treslaine  {qiu  Trelawn^  ?),  one 
of  her  maids  of  honour.  Hap|»ly  this  man  added  another  in* 
vention  to  this,  and  thereby  has  enabled  us  easily  and  surely  to 
detect  both.  Tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  he  said,  having  received 
information  of  the  intimacy,  dismissed  the  maid  of  honour,  an^ 
der  some  pretext,  to  conceal  the  true  cause  of  her  disgraoe^ 
Now,  were  we  to  cite  the  strong  gmeral  testimony  to  the  Pris^ 
cess's  unsullied  purity  of  conduct,  to  her  extraordinary  private 
as  well  as  public  virtue  in  all  the  relatiojis  of  life,  as.  borne  by 
an  historian  who  knew  her  long  and  well,  and  *  had  lived  oon* 
stantly  in  her  society  in  HoUand  as  well  as  England,  it  mtgfat 
be  said  that  the  stories  of  the  ambassador  were  true,  altho^^ 
Bishop  Burnett  knew  nothing  of  theoi*  Bat  those  stories  am^ 
noi  potsMjf  be  true  if  tbe  Bishop  has  not  mvented  tbe  wonb 
which  he  relates  Kiw  William  to  have  nsed  when  in  the  agony 
of  his  grief  for  her  loss:  He  showed  feelings  ^greater  tbaa 
^  those  who  knew  him  best  dioogbt  bis  temper  capaUe  of,  '— 

*  fiunting  often,  and  breaking  out  into  most  vident  lamenta* 
^  tions. '  This  vehemence  of  fteljag  is  of  itself  enough  to  make 
the  Frenchman's  account  most  improbable;  but  mat  passed 
renders  it  impossible.  *•  He  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out 
^  that  there  was  no  hope  of.  the  Queen ;  and  that,  from  being 

*  tbe  happiest,  he  <was  now  going  to  be  tbe  miserablest  creature 

*  upon  earth.  He  said,  that,  during  the  wkole  comu  of  their 
^  marriage^  he  had  never  kmnm  one  singkjlntk  in  her.    There 

*  waa  a  worth  in  her  that  nobody  knew  besides  himsdf.' 
{Btarnettj  II.  187.)  Mo  one  will  suspect  King  William,  of  wil 
tbe  men  who  ever  lived,  of  having  acted  this  scene,  had  there 
been  tbe  least  foundation  for  the  vile  calumny  of  D'Avaux. 
We  are  therefore  left  to  choose  between  these  two  alternatives, 
either  that  D' Avaux  deceived  the  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  or  that 
Burnett  invented  this  scene,  and  made  this  speech  for  the 
King.  Nor  is  the  choice  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  We 
confess,  however,  that  even  foi:  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their 
memory,  we  feel  some  repugnance  to  introducing  among  the 
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princes  and  coartten  who  oompoeed  tbe  grobpof  Lows  XIV/« 
court,  any  mention  of  those  exalted  personages  the  illastrioiM 
patterns  of  ail  royal  virtues,  to  whom  the  constitution  of  tfaia 
country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude,  rarely  indeed  due  from  any 
nation  to  its  sovereigns. 

We  venture  to  nope^  that  mnch  of  tbe  scandal  which  tbe 
Dutchess  so  freely  retails  against  some  great  men,  rests  on  na 
better  foundation  ; — we  allude  more  especially  to  tbe  foul 
charge  which  she  is  so  fond  of  bringing^  and  often  in  the  most 
coarse  language,  of  propensities  not  fit  to  be  named.  She 
hardly  excepts  one  of  the  French  generals  in  Louis  XIV.'s 
reign.  Not  only  Villars,  by  far  the  most  distbguished  during; 
tbe  war  of  the  Spanish  sncoessioni  but  even  the  great  Condi, 
and  Prince  Eugene  himself,  are  sacrificed  to  this  lave  of  acan-* 
dal,  as  if  to  show  that  the  abomination  was  not  confined  to  the 
French  armies.  It  seems  as  if,  aware  of  the  more  ordinary 
debaucheries  of  which  her  son  was  but  too  justiy  accused,  she 
was  anxtotts  to  show  how  many  great  men  had  fallen  into  ex** 
eesses  of  a  kind  infinitely  worse  than  any  imputed  to  hinu 
Her  odious  accusations  are  not  confined  to  men.  Our  Queeo 
Anne,  Chxisiina  Queen  of  Swedeu,  and  numberless  others, 
are^  we  trust,  oahnnniated  by  her  in  terms  nowise  fit  to  be 
cited.  Indeed,  we  BMy  apply  to  herself  what  she  says  of  Cbris* 
ti»a— **  EUe  poovail  parler  de  cbotes  qui  ne  soni  connues  que 
<  des  plus  granda  d^bauch^s ; '  b«t  we  can  by  no  means  add 
whAt  one  of  her  relations  said  of  the  same  royal  personage* 
Le  dnc  Fr^d^ic  Anguste  de  ftruswick  6tatte  cbarm^  de 
Christine  ;  il  disait  que  de  sa  vie  il  n'avait  vu  de  femme  qui  eut 
antant  d'espris,  et  dont  la  conversation  fut  aussi  divertissaate ; 
il  ajoutait  qu'il  n'y  avait  pas  meyen  de  s'ennuyer  une  minute 
avec  elle.  Je  lui  fis  observer  qu'on  disait  que  cette  reine  tennait 
frequemment  des  propos  otduriers.  Gebr  est  vrai,  me  r^ondit- 
il;  nmit  die  voile  leacboies  de  maniere  aleur  £surepcrdretauC 
leur  dugout ' 
It  really  is  a  very  pahiful  oireumatcnce  to  reflect,  tiiat  the  in^*- 
decency  and  fikh'  which  stain  so  many  of  these  pages  asusc  all 
Iwve  been  written  to  and  read  by  a  Princess  htlherto  supposed 
to  be  so  great  a  pattern  of  propriety  as  Queen  Caroline;  ose 
who  certainly  devoted  some  porticm  of  her  time  ta  the  conver«» 
sation  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  the  age>  and  who  was 
even  understood  to  have  a  taste  for  the  study  of  their  immortal 
writings.  That  she  should  have  permitted  any  one  to  tell,  and 
still  more  to  write  to  her  familiarly,  and  it  should  seem  habitu* 
ally,  stories  like  those  which  fill  this  volume,  which  are  in  ge« 
neral  only  remarkable  for  their  coarseness  and  indelicacy,  and 
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haidfy  one  of  which  we  have  been  able  tocuote  to  an  end,  cannot 
be  easily  accounted  for  nppn  any  supposition  consistent  widi  the 
respect  due  to  her  character  and  station.  We  must  therefore 
rest  satisfied  with  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  manners  of  the 
age  were  a  good  deal  less  refined  than  we  had  supposed,  even 
after  all  we  had  seen  preserved  of  them;  and  that  her  Majesty 
was  obliged  to  bear  with  much  from  a  person  n  great  deal  older 
than  herself,  and  who  stood  in  so  near  a  relation  to  one  always 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  of  very 
extensive  influence  in  political  afiairs. 

We  have  remarked  already  the  exemplary  impartiality  with 
which  the  Dutchess  dispenses  her  anecaotes,  without  any  re- 
gard either  to  the  station  or  the  sex  of  those  agdnst  whomshe 
has  any  thing  to  record ;  and  certainly  if  nobles  and  kings  fare 
ill  under  her  hand,  the  priests  have  not  much  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their  escape.  She  has,  indeed,  a  very 
manifest  horror  of  the  whole  tribe,  founded  probably  upon  her 
experience  of  their  unprincipled  lusts,  their  hard-hearted  cru- 
elty and  pride,  and  their  endless  frauds  and  intrigues  at  the 
French  Courts.  *  C'est  un  malheur, '  says  sb^  ^  que  de  cranda 
seigneurs,  tels  que  I'^iecteur  palatin,  Jean-Guillaume^  se  ussent 
gouverner  par  la  prdtraille;  il  n'en  peut  r^sulter  quedes  cala-» 
mit^.  II  ferait  mieux  de  suivre  le  conseil  des  habiles  honune^ 
d'etat :  laisser  ses  sujets  en  repos,  et  jeter  son  pretre  dans  le 
Necker.  Voila  le  conseil  que  je  Ini  donnerais,  et  je  orpirali 
qu'il  ne  serait  pas  moovais. ' 

Some  of  her  most  cuiioas  aneodotea  indeed  concern  this  sacred 
order.  The  marriage  of  the  Queen  Mother,  widow  of  Loui9 
Xlil;,  with  Cardinal  Mazaria,  who  had  before  been  her  para- 
mour, is  well  known ;  but  the  old  priest's  treatmesit  of  Jhar  tm 
not  so  iieuniliar. 

'  II  se  kssa  terribleaieiit  de  la  bonne  reine  et  la  traita  dorement^ 
ee  qui  est'  la  take  oniioaire  de  paretk  marriages  ;  hmus  o'^tak  Tusage 
du  temps  de  contracter  des  manages  clandeslins.  La  retnefnidre 
d'Angleterre,  veove  de  Charles  V,  en  avaH  contract^  ^galement  ust 
en  dpousant  son  chevalier. d'honneur,  qui  la  traitait  aussi  fort  mal. 
Tandis  que  cetl^  pauvre  reine  ni^nquait  de  bois.et  de  nourriture,  il 
avalt  dans  son  appartement  bon  feu,  et  donnait  de  grands  repas.  II 
^Vppelait  my  lord  German,  comte  de  Saint-Albain:  il  n*adressait 
pas  une  parole  douce  k  la  reine.  Quant  au  manage  de  la  rein^ 
mere  de  France,  on  en  connait  maintenant  toutes  les  circonstancea. 
Le  chcmin  secret  par  lequel  11  se  rendait  chaque  nuit  chez  elle,  se 
yoit  encore  au  Palais- Rojal.  Lorsqu*elle  venait  le  voir,  il  disait  tou- 
jours,  k  ce  qu'on  pretend :  Que  me  veut  cette  femme !  11  6tait  amou- 
reux  d'une  dame  qui  6tait  Chez  la  reine.  Je  Pai  coniiue,  elle  logeait 
au  Palais-Royal,  et  on  la  nommait  madame  de  Br6gie.    Etant  tres- 
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iMUe,  dl6  ft  fait  nakrc  bien  dot  pntiont  t  buub  c*6teit  uoe  hooD^ 
femme  qui  a  servi  fid^lement  la  reine»  et  qui  a  fait  que  le  cardinal  a 
mieux  v^u  avec  la  reine  qu*auparavant. '    p.  320. 

This  crafty  churchman  had  been  libelled  in  every  form  that  was 
most  atrocious, — thou<;h  probably  without  any  violation  of  truth. 
He  pretended  to  be  extremely  incensed,  and  had  the  publications 
all  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  burnt ;  but  he  bad 
them  sold  underhand,  and  as  if  unknown  to  him,  and  pocketed, 
says  the  Dutchess,  ten  thousand  crowns,  by  thus  speculating  on 
his  own  reputation.  The  beastly  anecdotes  of  Alberoni's  rise 
have  been  related  by  other  writers  of  memoirs ;  by  none  are  the 
details  given  so  disgustingly  as  by  this  fair  author.  But  the  true 
history  of  the  origm  of  St  Francis  de  Sales,  the  founder  of  the 
Order  of  Filles  de  Sainte- Marie,  is  less  known.  It  seems  this 
devout  personage  was  a  sharper  in  his  youth. 

*  II  avait  M  dans  sa  jeunesse  li6  d*amiti6  avec  le  mar^chal  de 
Villeroiy  pdre  du  mai'^chal  actuel.  Aussi  le  mar^chal  ne  ppuvait-il 
jamais  sliabituer  k  Fappeler  saint.  Quand  on  parlait  devant  lui  de 
saint  Francois  de  Sales,  il  disait :  J*ai  ^t6  ravi  quand  j*ai  vu  M.  de 
Sales  un  saint ;  il  aimait  i  dire  des  gravelures  et  trompait  au  jeu  ;  le 
meilleur  gentilhomme  du  monde,  au  reste,  mais  le  plus  sot.**  p.  339. 

It  matters  not  to  our  author  that  the  priesthood  and  the 
highest  rank  should  be  found  united;  or  peradventure  both 
combined  in  the  softer  sex.  She  tells  us  of  a  daughter  of  Fre* 
derick  V.,  elector  Palatine,  who  was  Abbess  of  Maubtiisson, 
imd  whose  constant  oath  when  she  swore,  was  (with  reference 
to  the  number  of  bastards  whom  she  had  bom),  ^  Par  ce  ventre 
qui  a  porti  quaiorxe  enfans.*  The  following  anecdote  is  more 
-in  the  ordinary  manner  of  the  priestly  nobiUty. 

*  I!  y  a  on  6v£que  de  quality,  assez  jeune  mais  laid,  qui  6tait 
d'abord  si  d£vot  qa'ii  voulait  se  mettre  k  la  Trappe ;  il  portait  les 
cfaereux  plats?  et  n'osait  pas  regarder  une  femme.  Ayant  apprni 
^e  dans  la  viUe  oH  il  si^geait,  il  y  avait  une  pMierene  dont  lea 
galanteries  ^talent  fameuses,  il  eut  envie  de  la  convertir,  et  la  faire 
aller  k  confesse.  C6tait,  dit*on,  une  tr^jolie  femme,  i^ot  de  plot 
bcaocoup  d'esprit.    A  peioa  T^v^que  avait41  cooKnenc6  de  la  lri» 


•  *  M.  de  Cosnac,  archev^ue  d'Aix,  ^tait  tr^vicux,  quand  il 
spprit  que  Ton  venait  de  canoniser  saint  Francois  ae  sales.  Quoi  t 
iTtoria-t-tl,  M.  de  Gendve,  men  ancien  ami  ?  Je  suis  charms  de  la 
fortune  qu'il  vient  do  faire :  c*6tait  un  galant  homme,  un  atmable 
hofiime,  et  m^me  un  honndte  homme,  quoiqu'il  trichftt  au  piquet,  o^ 
notis  avons  souvent  jou6  ensemble.  Mais,  monseigneur,  lui  dit-on, 
est-il  possible  qu'un  saint  fripoone  au  jeu  ?  Ho  !  repliquararchev^- 
quc,  il  disait,  pour  ses  raisons,  que  ce  qu*il  gagnait  6tait  pour  les 
pauvres. ! ' 


qoeoter^  qn'il  pril  kua  4e  ms  Att9cax»  Dfabord  U.  y  mitde  la  pctt< 
4re»  pub  »1  les  frisa,  et  ^  la  £n  H  m^dit  si  bien  ^  I'baune^cra  qti*il  ne> 
quilta  plu$  la  jolie  p^cberesBe^  ni  jouroi  nuiu  S49D  d^g6  o«a'i'ex«< 
Wter  de  fairc  cesser  le  seaodale ;  niaift  il  r^poodik  que  si  Je  olerg6, 
ne  i:essaU  de  lui  faire  des  reoiontrances,  il  Jui  ferait  dooner  d€«' 
^oups.  A  la  Gn  U  se  promena  en  voiture  dans  la  villc  avec  sa  p6nitenjto. 
]Le  peuplc  en  devint  si  furieux  qu'il  lui  jeta  des  pierres ;  a  ccs  nou- 
velles,  ses  parens  se  sent  rendus  dans  son  ilioce.^e,  pour  l*exhortcr  ^  , 
leur  tour ;  niais  il  n*a  voulu  recevoir  que  sa  m^re,  encore  n  a-t-il^ 
point  6cout§  ses  avis.  Alors  les  parens  se  sent  adress6s  au  regent,' 
pour  au*0  fit  venir  la  ferame  k  Paris :  ce  qui  a  eulieu.  Mais  Ta-' 
mant  Fa  suivie  pas  i  pas,  et  Fa  reprise ;  il  a  fallu  la  lui  enlever  par 
une  lettre  de  cachet.  On  dit  que  Texempt  les  a  trouv^s  conchas' 
ensemble :  on  a  conduit  la  femme  dans  une  roaison  de  correction. 
L'^vdque  dst  d^sesp^e,  et  declare  qn'il  ne  pardonnera  jamais  k  sea 
parens  I'affront  qu'ils  lui  ont  fait. '    pp.  S35,  $96. 

The  considerate  and  unprejiKlfced  reader  of  this  ▼olame^ 
cannot  fail  to  rise  from  the  penisal  with  an  increased  respect 
for  the  most  important,  tlie  most  virtuous,  and,  "vro  may  now 
safely  say,  not  the  least  refined  class  of  society — that  which 
occupies  the  middle  rank,  approaching  more  nearly,  and  con* 
nected  more  intimately,  with  the  lower  than  the  higher  orders. 
It  is  at  least  abundantly  evident,  that,  in  grossness  of  idea,  in 
coarseness  of  expression,  in  a  familiarity  with  thoughts  which 
are  impure,  and  a  proneness  to  make  those  thoughts  the  sub* 
ject  of  conversation,  in  language  alike  degrading  to  the  speaker 
and  the  hearer — the  very  highest  class  of  all  iqpproaches  most' 
closely  to  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar.  We  will  suppose  a  young 
woman  taken,  not  from  the  best  educated  ranks  ot  society,  those 
which  are  placed  above  all  pecuniary  difficulty,  without  being 
above  the  controul  of  publick  opinion — taken  not  even  from' 
the  better  parts  of  the  middle  class,  where  ease  of  circumstan-* 
ces  la  to  be  found  without  the  highest  refinement — but  taken 
firom  those  classes  which  know  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  . 
not  many  of  its  comforts-* we  might  descend  still  lower,  to  the 
elass  which,  with  a  moderate  share  of  comfort,  is  not  always  a« 
bovethe  fear  of  want — and  suppose  a  young  woman  of  thisdas^ 
leaving  her  home,  and  marrying  into  a  family  of  her  own  rank,, 
whose  adventures  form  the  subject  of  her  correspondence  with 
the  relatives  whom  she  has  left  behind — ^in  the  first  place,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  Editor,  who  saw  the  originals  of  the 
Dutchess's  letters,  that,  in  language  and  spelling,  our  yeoman's 
or  mechanic's  daughter  could  not  fisdl  short  of  the  Princess— 
and  in  every  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  purity  and  refine- 
ments can  a  comparison  for  a  moment  be  instituted  ?  Ide^s 
^hich  the  peasant  would  rgect  with  loathing,  not  from  i^o-> 
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jMDO^  bat  natural  and  virtaow  dtanst,  wm  •dbctad  fisr  can* 
fltant  meditation  and  sedulous  handBng  by  the  dame  of  three 
•core  and  twelve  quarters  ;-<apre6^  which  neither  she 
eould,  nor  her  brother  ivould  use,  are  habitually  bandied  about 
by  the  grandee,  to  ^omen  and  to  men  indiscriminately ;  and 
the  superior  refinement  which  the  atmosphere  of  a  palace  has 

S riven  its  inhabitants,  resolves  itself  into  the  learning  of  not  a 
ew  things  so  odious,  so  far  removed  from  the  course  of  nature^ 
that  the  tenants  of  the  workshop  and  the  farm-house  live  and 
die  in  a  happy  ignorance  of  their  existence^  or,  when  taught 
them  by  the  writings  of  their  superiorsy  disbelieve  their  possi- 
bility.  We  are  now  leaving  altogether  out  of  view  the  contrast 
which  the  two  stations  present  of  hardheartedness,  selfishness 
and  fraud,  with  kindness  and  tenderness  and  honeity  \  and  in- 
deed we  have  nothing,  in  respect  of  these  mightier  matters,  of 
whidi  to  accttse  the  author  whose  letters  lie  bdbre  us.  Few  in  her 
station  can  be  namedi  who,  to  great  natural  sagacity,  united  so 
mi»ch  frankness  of  disposition,  and  so  much  re^  kindness,  with*- 
cot  affectation  or  cant ;  but  we  speak  merely  of  the  coarseness 
of  her  and  her  connesuons,  which  is  to  the  full  as  remariEable  aa 
the  gross  profligicy  and  criminal  indulgence  of  all  kinds  in 
which  the  court  she  lived  in  rioted  withoat  restraint  When 
we  find  such  want  of  propriety  and  delicacy  in  this  quarter,  let 
it  further  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  are  speaking  of  one  of  the 
very  greatest  ladies  in  all  Europe ;  the  aieoe  of  the  Electresa 
.  Sophia  by  birth,  and  sister  of  Louis  XIV.  by  marriage.  We 
are  spedLmg,  too^  of  the  most  polished  court,  at  the  most  po* 
lished  period  of  modern  times — the  Augustan  age  of  France. 
*  That  what  is  properly  termed  refinement,  Uie  utmost  deli<« 
isaqr  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  may  exist  in  very  humble  life^  la 
a  truth  which  every  day's  experience  will  tend  more  and  more 
to  inculcate*  In  proportion  as  even  the  lowest  classes  of  sooiely^ 
.  learn  to  withdraw  their  afflictions  firom  the  vulgar  eojoyaiento  off 
the  senses  and  to  fix  them  upon  ineellectaal  gratification,  theic 
tboaghts  will  be  more  exalted,  and  their  words  and  actions  be** 
Gpme  more  pure.  Whoever  Ium  read  one  of  the  most  del^ht^ 
ful  pieces  of  bioffn^hy  that  exists,  the  eariy  lib  of  Marmontel^ 
written  by  himsttf,  must  long  ago  have  come  to  the  important 
oondusion  that  a  delicacy  of  minS,  and  an  elegaaet  of  taste  almost 
xomantic,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  a  state  of  poverty  bavdly 
to  he  envied  by  the  poorest  of  our  peasantry ;  and  there  is  not  a 
oottage  in  the  whole  kingdcMB  where  equal  refinement  and  M|uai 
bmpiness  might  not  be  naturalized,  by  banishing  ardent  spiritt» 
inmsing  a  taste  for  books,  and  teaching  chilcken  from  their 
youth  upwards  to  platiie  half  their  te^ment  te  the  pcosperitir 
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€iui  llie  ai«etioD  of  those  stoiiim}  tbem*  Tbh  is  tlie  p<^t  ait 
^nrbiefa  society  may  arri^  and  to  w^idi  it  is  tending — ^in  spite  c£ 
the  interested  efforts  of  its  decnrers  atid  oppressors :  But  we 
bare  digressed  from  our  purpose^  wtdch  was  to  show  how  much* 
better  the  middle  classes  now  are,  even  in  their  unimproved  state, 
than  the  highest  of  all,  in  the  very  delicacies  whicn  these  have 
been  wont  to  dain  as  peculiarly  their  own.  We  are  not  thought- 
less enough,  or|Nre}udiced  enough,  or  ignorant  enough,  to  in- 
stitute any  such  comparison  with  the  ranks  immediately  above 
them,  and  below  the  highest ;  because  in  these,  until  corruption 
has  destroyed  it,  refinement  must  always  be  expected  to  prevail 
in  its  purest  state.  But  these  too  would  swiftly  feel  the  debas- 
ing effiscts  of  ezaltaUoB,  if  the  wholesome  checks  under  which 
Aev  lived  were  removed. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  work  without  adding  a  few  words  up- 
on the  kind  of  publications  whidi  have  lately  issued  from  tne 
press  both  of  France  and  England,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs* 
The  Dutchess  of  Orleans,  no  doubt,  wrote  without  the  least  ex« 
pectadon  that  her  memorable  Letters  would  ever  see  the  light; 
but  as  they  disclose  nothing  which  afiects  any  person  living  for 
near  a  century  past,  and  as  they  almost  exclusively  regard 
sovereigns,  their  immediate  connexions,  and  persons  in  great 
tiffices  about  their  courts,  the  offence  of  giving  them  publicity 
is  of  inferior  moment,  and  of  less  bad  example.  But  some  de- 
tails and  some  letters  have  of  late  been  made  publick  which  af- 
fect many  private  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  still  living 
and  all  of  whom  have  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  alive 
to  feel  th6  cruel  effects  of  such  an  nnwarrantable  license.  The 
infamous  Memoirs  o(  M.  de  Lauzftn  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
class.  A  wretch  having  been  base  enough  to  chronicle  his  own 
intrigues,  there  were  found  tradesmen  so  abandoned  as  to  print 
them,  without  the  disguise  of  a  single  name,  and  hundrecis,  of 
course,  so  thoughtless,  or  rather  so  neglectful  of  their  duty,  as 
to  encourage  this  outrage  upon  society  by  buying  and  reading 
the  book.  It  must  be  some  satisfaction,  at  least,  to  those  who 
are  foully  calumniated  in  its  pages,  that  so  much  of  it  is  mani- 
festly, and  on  a  cursory  perusal,  perceived  to  be  wholly  false, 
(some  things  being  plainly  impossible  to  be  true),  that  all  au* 
thority  is  taken  away  from  its  statements  ffeneraJly.  Bat  th^ 
guilt  of  the  author  and  the  publisher  is  hardly  increased  by  the 
fiilsehood  which  is  every  where  mingled  with  the  details;  the 
crime  against  society  consbts  in  the  scandalous  breach  of  all 
confidence  to  which  the  work  owes  its  origin,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  foul  dishonour  of  divulging  secrets,  of  which,  as  far  as 
the  detaib  4tre  true,  the  writer  could  only  become  possessed 
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ibrough  t^  fraUtv  of  pemxur  whose  afiectums  be  bad  tedooeiL 
llie  example  of  the  Frenchman,  though  not  in  its  worst  featore^ 
has  been  followed  more  recently  by  aome  of  our  own  countrT- 
men^  to  whose  works  we  purposely  abstain  from  making  aoj 
more  particular  allusion,— desirous  to  do  nothing  which,  by  in^ 
creasin<j  their  publicity,  might  aggravate  the  great  mischi^  of 
which,  m  common  with  every  rational  person,  we  complain.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  re 
both  the  recent  increase  of  such  publications,  and  the  tacit 
couragement  that  is  given  to  them,  by  their  purchase  and  per- 
usal, even  by  those  who  most  cordially  disapprp?e  of  the  prac^ 
tice. 

Lord  Bvron,  it  seems,  had  amused  his  leisure  hours  by  writ- 
ing memoirs  of  his  own  life.  In  these  he  appears  to  have  set 
down  many  things  which  ought  never  to  have  met  the  publick 
eye ;  and  not  a  ^w  which  should  have  been  conBned  for  ever 
to  himself  and  the  other  parties  immediately  concerned.  H« 
made  a  present  of  the  manuscript  to  Mr  Moore,  whose  honour- 
ablp  feelings  decided  against  making  it  publick,  and  it  was  de- 
stroyed. By  this  act  of  strict  propriety  he  sacrificed,  as  is  un- 
derstood, a  large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  ofiered  for  the 
copy-ri^hL 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  clamoor  that  was  rais- 
ed, especially  by  some  of  the  newspapers,  upon  this  suppres- 
sion. Tbey  represented  the  publick  as  defrauded  of  ii$  righis  : 
r— as  if  the  publick  had  a  title  to  that  which  it  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  all  decorum — an  offence  against  the  most  sacred  laws  of 
society — an  outrage  upon  every  honourable  feeling  to  divulge ; 
as  if,  because  Lord  Byron  had  written  what  he  had  no  right  to 
put  upon  paper,  another  was  bound  to  preserve  it  for  ever ; — aa 
if  Lord  Byron's  intention,  at  some  time,  to  print  what  be  wag 
bound  never  to  have  even  told,  gave  a  right  to,  nay,  imposed 
a  duty  upon,  his  surviving  friend,  instantly  to  have  it  circulat- 
ed in  a  book,  and  copiecT  into  every  newspaper  in  the  three 
kiqgdoms !  As  well  might  an  unfeeling  mob  contend,  that  the 
l^eepers  of  a  madman  defrauded  them  of  their  sport.  The 
ipe^ning  of  all  this  outers',  however,  was  plain  enough :  Tho 
public  have^  especially  of  late  years,  become  voracious  of  all 
gos^p  reapecting  iudividuaU:  if  it  be  mixed  up  with  slander, 
Bic  relish  is  higher;  but  mere  idle  gossip  is  thankfully  received. 
Tl^ey  knew  the  memoiis  must  contain  abundance  of  this  plain 
malter  at  the  least,  and  they  thought  it  probably  might  have 
the  seasoning  also.  They  and  the  newspapers,  therefore  (which 
but  too  often  dc;;rade  themselves  from  their  important  functions 
of  instructing  the  country,  and  assume  the  office  of  pand^ing 
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to  its  m^st  &Hly,  or  most  hateFul  propensities),  were  disappoint* 
ed  of  an  expected  gratification,  and  gave  plain  indications  Iiow. 
thankfully  it  would  have  been  received. 

This  demand  was  speedily  supplied,  and  in  a  manner  infinite* 
Iv  more  reprehensible  than  by  the  publication  of  Lord  Byron's 
Memoirs.  Persons  who  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  Lord  By- 
ron's intimate  acquaintance, — who  had  been  admitted  to  hia 
inost  private  society, — who  had  (some  of  them,  we  believe)  been« 
fed  by  his  liberal  charities,  set  down  whatever  had  passed  in  the 
Biost  unguarded  moments  of  their  unreserved  intercourse,  and 
^l  the  whole  to  booksellers,  by  whom  they  are  published! 
This  is  their  own  statement;  and  supposing  it  to  be  scrupulous- 
ly true^  *  and  that  such  a  proceeding  is  to  be  not  only  borne^ 
but  encouraged  and  rewarded  by  the  community,  we  shall  only 
say,  that  those  who  tolerate  and:  patronize,  by  purchasing  sucFi 
irorks,  and  suffering  them  to  lie  on  their  tables,  have  themselves 
alone  to  blame  if  another  step  be  speedily  made  in  the  process  of 
VTiiversal  publicity,  and  their  servants  led  to  disclose  all  the  details 
of  their  most  private  affkirs  and  most  unguarded  <^nversation8 
to  some  bookmaker,  who  may  put  them  in  shape  for  some  book* 
seller  to  publish.  We  presume  the  ^  publick '  would  then  be 
put  in  full  possession  of  its  ^  rights ; '  and  the  addition  of  *  Pi- 
ecesjiutificativesj ' — *  Proofs  and  lllmtratiom^  *  in  the  form  of 
Letters  and  Notes,  picked  up  as  they  were  dropt  occasional- 
ly, would  complete  the  *  Art  d'ecrire  VHistoire^ ' — the  Art  of 
writing  Domestic  History  I 

We  are  now  speaking  of  the  most  authentick  statements  that 
can  be  given  of  matters  free  from  any  slander.  The  conversa-, 
tions  shall  be  all  correctly  given,  and  contain  nothing  but  un- 
questionable facts,  and  no  crime,  nor  even  any  improprie-- 
tv  of  conduct,  shall  be  imputed  to  the  persons  whose  secret 
fives  are  dragged  forth,  ana  whose  domestic  talk  is  thus  put  on 
record  during  their  lifetinie,  or  that  of  their  immediate  relations. 
We  might  even  admit  that  it  should  be  so  contrived  as  that  na 
ridtcule  could  attach  to  the  individuals  named — still  a  gross 
outrage  is  committed,  and  such  proceedings  utterly  destroy  the 
whole  comforts  of  society. 

But  what  classes  in  the  community  have  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  putting  down  such  practices?  Undeniably  those 
classes  which  have  encouragea,  if  not  created  them, — the 
upper  classes  of  society.  There  is  little  fear  of  the  lives  and 
Colloquies  of  ploughmen  and  milkmaids,  footmen  and  waiting 

*  Much  has  been  published  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  state- 
ments are  untrue ;  but,  in  our  view  of  the  case,  this  question  is  of 
secondary  impoKance,  and  we  abstain  from  entering  into  it. 
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women)  or  even  yeomen  and  tradesmen,  becoiming  fbod  for 
the  curiosity  of  the  reading  world;  and  if  they  were  all 
chronicled,  little  or  no  pain  would  be  inflicted.  The  demand 
isr  confined  to  the  concerns  of  the  higher  orders;  th^  are 
sure  to  furnish  matter  which  will  interest  every  reader ;  while 
its  publication  is  hurtful  chiefly  to  them,  because  it  destroys 
that  intercourse  of  private  society,  whith  is  to  all  a  great  source 
of  enjoyment,  to  many  the  only  object  of  life.  Is  it  not  mar- 
vellous, then,  that  they  should  be  the  persons  who  promote  be- 
yond all  others,  an  evil  which  themselves  alone  are  menaced 
with — nay,  which  is  an  evil  only  to  them  ?  Assuming  them  to 
be  the  real  encouragers  of  such  reprehensible  publications  as 
we  are  alluding  to,  we  would  remind  them  very  seriously  of  the 
risk  they  are  running,  nay,  of  the  danger  into  which  they  have 
already  gotten  themselves.  We  suppose  the  booksellers  may 
have  given  five  hundred  pounds  for  some  of  those  works.  The 
waiting-maid  of  a  woman  of  fashion  has  perhaps  forty  pounds  a 
year ;  and  if  she  loses  one  place,  she  may  change  her  name  and 
find  another.  What  a  temptation  to  such  a  female  would  a 
fortune  of  500/.  be !  and  can  the  bookseller  be  hard  to  find  who 
will  give  this  for  all  the  secrets  of  some  distinguished  family, 
when  there  has  not  been  wanting  avarice  shameless  enough  to 
buy  and  sell  (he  disgusting  anecdotes  that  have  lately  polluted 
the  press ; — including,  among  others,  as  we  are  credibly  inform- 
ed, for  we  have  not  read  it,  the  letter  of  a  husband  describing 
his  marriage  night?  Yet,  what  right  would  any  woman  of 
fashion  have  to  complain  of  publicity  given  to  her  most  private 
life,  who  has  either  purchased  such  books,  or  laid  on  her  tables 
newspapers  filled  with  extracts  from  them,  and  accompanied 
with  no  one  comment  or  even  hint,  of  disapprobation — and  how 
indeed  can  they  condemn  the  publication  of  that  which  they  are 
in  the  act  of  making  still  more  public  ? 

We  submit  these  reflexions  to  the  publick  generally,  but  es- 
pecially to  the  higher  classes,  warning  them,  that  if  they  do  not 
at  once  set  their  faces  against  practices  so  pernicious,  the  mis- 
chief must  of  necessity  go  on,  increasing,  until  either  all  social 
intercourse  is  destroyed,  or  all  feeling  eradicated  of  delicacy, 
propriety,  and  shame.  We  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  tlie 
classes  of  society  to  which  we  allude  will  join  loudly  enough  in 
die  reprobation  of  what  has  been  done,  will  feel  all  the  ^arm 
which  the  risk  they  run  so  fully  justifies, — and  will,  as  usual, 
vent  their  spleen  upon  the  newspapers  and  the  press  !  Let  them 
reflect,  however,  who  alone  it  is  that  encourages  the  mischief 
tbey  reprehend,  and  they  will  find  that  the  danger  which  they 
drea^  is  of  their  own  creating,  and  that  they  aore  the  only  persons 
who  have  no  right  to  complain. 
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Aet.  III.  Plans jQr  the  Gooemment  and  fJieral  In$truction  of 
Boys  in  large  Numbers^  drawn  from  Ej^ferience.  8vo« 
iqp.  338^    London,  1823. 

'T^ms  is  a  remarkably  clever  and  sensible  little  book»  on  tlie 
-^  principles  and  theory  of  Educationy—illustrated  by  a» 
very  dear  and  interesting  account  of  a  large  experimental  es- 
tabUsbment  wbicK  has  been  maintained,  with  constantly  in- 
creasing success,  at;  Haaelwood,.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir^ 
oungbam,  for  nearly  te»  years.  The  aoundness,  manliness, 
and  modesty  of  the  views  that  are  taken  in  the  theoretical 
part,  incline  us  to  defer  vety  much  to  the  practical  suggestions 
to  which  the  author  has  been  conducted ;  and  give  us  at  alt 
events  the  most  implicit  confidence  not  only  in  we  substantial 
truth,  but  in  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  statement  he  has  re« 
corded  of  the  result  We  must  add,  however,  that  we  do  not 
go  along  with  him  in  the  importance  he  ascribes  to  all  these 
suggestions ;  and  suspect  that  he  has  fidlen  into  the  common 
error  of  imputing  to  some  favourite  device  or  contrivance,  ia 
itself  altogether  mbperative,  or  worse*  that  success  which  is 
truly  due  to  the  general  spirit  of  diligence  and  good  sense  with 
which  the  undertaking  is  practically  conducted,  and  which 
would  have  been  equally  conspicuous  under  anv  other  haniw 
less  sdieme  of  forms  and  observances.  Such  torms,  we  are 
disposed  to  think,  are  often  in  education  of  no  more  value  than 
rites  and  ceremonies  are  in  religioi^***sometimes  disturbing 
the  true  spirit  of  rational  devotion,  imd  sometunea  slightly  pn> 
moting  it — ^but  never  essential  to  its  support,  and  capwle  of 
being  infihitely  varied,  without  prejudice  or  benefit  to  the 
cause. 

Our  readers,  however,  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  th^ 
value  of  our  scepticism  in  those  particulars,  when  t£ey  know 
the  extent  of  it  on  the  whole  sd^ject  of  ednoation ;  and,  as  we 
could  not  well  explain  our  opinion  of  the  improvements  sUg* 
gested  in  the  volume  before  us,  without  explaining  our  notions 
as  to  the  necessary  limit  of  all  such  improvements,  we  shall 
taike  the  liberty  of  premising  a  fow  words  cm  this  aul^ti  be* 
fore  giving  any  particular  account  of  the  establishment  at  HaF« 
zelwood,  and  the  doctrines  of  its  ^ile  conductors. 

It  is  impossible  for  an^r  persons  to  have  a  deeper  conviotioD 
than  we  have  of  the  infinite  importance  of  extenoing  the  meant 
of  instruction  to  as  large  a  portion  of  the  population  as  pos«i 
sible,  and  consequently  of  the  value  of  those  arrangements  by 
which  the  time  ao^d  the  money  necessary  for  suck  instructica 
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mfiy  be  best  economized.  Upon  these  points  we  have  no 
doubt  or  hesitation ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  our  specola-- 
tions  has  showj9,-we  tryst,  that  we  have  no  want  of  con- 
fidence or  2eal.  But  we  profess,  in  the  first  place,  an  entire 
unbelief  in  all  projects  for  regenerating  mankind,  and  giv- 
ing a  new  character  to  foture  generations,  by  c^tain  trite 
or  fantastic  schemes  of  education.  In  the  next  place,  we  have 
great  doubts  whether  any  thing  material  can  be  done  towarda 
the  formation  of  moral  character  or  habits,  by  any  course  of 
early  or  elementary  instruction,  or  any  thing,  in  short,  that  de- 
pends on  schools  and  preceptors ;  And  finally,  we  consider  it  as 
of  no  very  great  importance,  even  as  to  the  culture  of  the  under- 
standing, what  the  studies  are  to  which  the  time  of  the  pupils 
h  preferably  devoted  in  such  seminaries,— or  in  pursuit  or  what 
acquirements  they  acquire  habits  of  attention,  self*-commaiid,* 
and  reflection.  On  the  first  of  these  articles  of  nnbelief  we 
suppose  we  need  say  nothing,  as  we  do  not  find  that  the  extra* 
vagances  of  Mr  Owen  are  making  much  way  in  the  world.  But 
as  to  the  other  two,  we  wish  to  be  indulged  with  a  few  words 
of  explanation. 

•  Morel  character,  principles,  or  character  in  general,  are  not 
formed  by  precepts  inculcated  at  school,  or  by  observations 
made,  or  experience  collected  in  that  narrow  and  artificial  so- 
ciety,— but  by  the  unconscious  adc^tion  of  the  maxims  and 
practices  that  prevail  among  the  6*66  agents  around  us,  and  the 
spontaneous  assimilation  of  manners  and  sentiments  which  re^ 
suits  from  this  contagion.  The  true  measure  of  morality,  to 
which  every  man  is  primarily  and  passively  trained,  is  that  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  class  and  circle 
of  society  to  which  he  belongs.  He  may  improve  upon  this,  or 
degenerate  from  it,  according  to  the  strength  of  his  reason,  hia 
passions,  or  teitiptations;  but  this  is  the  fixed  point,  from 
whidi  these  variations  are  calculated,  and  from  which,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  they  never  recede  very  widely.  The 
society  of  a  school  may  have  a  little  share  in  the  adjustment  of 
this  sundard,— but  its  discipline  and  training  scarcely  any. 
The  habitual  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  boys,  in  their  idle 
and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  each  other,  will  no  doubt 
form  a  part  of  it,  and  it  may  even  be  afiected  by  the  master's 
habits  and  conduct  in  private  life,  in  so  far  as  these  come  under 
their  observation :  But  all  the  intercourse  that  is  regulated,  all 
the  training  that  is  imposed,  will  go  nearly  for  nothing  as  to  the 
formation  either  of  habits  or  of  opinions. 

All  children,  at  every  school, — and  we  may  almost  say  in  every 
home,*— are  taughlihe  same  preceptsof  morality, — ^warned  against 
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Ijing^  and  thieving,  and  gluttony,  nvd  qiiarriJHn^, — and  exhort*^ ' 
ed  tQ  be  industrious,  obedient^  and  obliging.    May,  they  are  not 
only  taught  these  doctrines,  but  they  are  all  aware,  generally,  of. 
their  truth.     They  know  well  enough  what  is  right  and  what  ia» 
wrong— ^and  why  things  are  called  the  one  or  the  other.     What' 
they  do  not  know,  is  the  true  practical  extent  of  the  penalties  which  • 
would  be  incurred  by  doing  wrong — and  the  advantagesthat  may » 
be  secured  by  doing  rights    But  it  is  entirely  according  to  their 
views  of  these,  that  their  power  or  disposition  to  resist  tempta- 
tion  can  be  measured,—- or,  in  other  words,  their  moral  character 
and  moral  conduct.     Now,  under  the  artificial  discipline  and: 
ajrrangeraents  of  a  school,  these  penalties  and  advantages  never 
exist  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  natural  world ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  cunning  contrivances  that  may  be  resorted  to, 
are  known  all  the  while  to  the  boys  not  to  exist  in  that  propor- 
tion.     Wrong,  on  the  whole^  is  much  more  certainly  and  se* 
verely  punished,  and  merit  much  more  certainly  and  signally 
rewardled,  in  these  seminaries  than  out  of  them ; — and  though 
the  conduct  of  the  boys,  while  subjected  to  this  discipline^ 
may  consequendy  be  accommodated  to  its  severer  rules,  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  a  greater  latitude  is  habitually  assum- 
ed by  those  who  are  not  subject  to  it,  and  square  their  notions 
of  morality  and  purposes  of  general  conduct  by  the  standard 
of  the  Jree  agents,  and  not  of  the  subjects  to  authority  around 
them.     Even  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  they  were  kept  underr 
any  delusion  in  this  respect  while  at  school,  and  really  believed 
that  there  was  no  other  practical  standard  of  morality  than  that 
which  was  there  established,  it  is  plain  that  this  illusion  wooki 
be  dissipated  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  world,  and  that  the 
discovery  would  probably  tend  to  discredit  rather  than  to  con- 
firm that  part  of  their  early  training  which  was  in  conformity 
with  more  natural  maxims. 

Some  few  men,  of  bold  and  vigorous  understanding,  may 
found  their  morality  on  reflection,  and  regulate  their  conduct 
by  prinbiples  which  they  have  thoroughly  weighed  and  digest*^ 
ed  into  a  system.  Thi$,  however,  can  never  happen  in  early 
life-^-and  by  far  the  greater  number  never  give  themselves  any- 
trouble  about  the  matter ;  but  are  guided,  in  their  nouons  and 
their  actions,  by  that  practical  standard,  of  the  general  opinion 
of  their  equals  and  their  ows\  experience  of  consequences,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  Men,  in  point  of  fact,  always 
GdIIow  their  inclinations,  and  yield  to  their  passions,  as  far  as  it 
is  safe,  or  not  plainly  dangerous  to  do  so ;  the  only  real  check- 
being  that  fear  of  consequences,  that.anticipation  of  the  ultimate 
pains  of  indulgences  which  this  standard  supplies*    It  is  quite 
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plain,  bdwerer,  that  dieae  confeqneiiceft  and  time  deteEnog, 
pains  are  qnite  diftrent,  both  in  amount  and  in  certainty^  ih 
the  artificial  society  of  the  best  regulated  school,  and  in  the 
common  world — that  world  from  wnich  the  boys  came  when 
they  went  to  school,  to  which  they  nrast  return  when  they  leave 
it,  and  of  which  they  have  all  the  time  such  glimpses  and  spe»» 
cimens  as  to  keep  them  perfectly  in  mind  that  it  is  the  only 
real  world  by  which  their  conduct  is  to  be  judged,  and  their 
place  among  their  fellows  determined. 

While  this' is  the  case,  it  really  seems  quite  idle  to  expect  that 
any  permanent  effect  on  die  moral  character  will  ever  be  produc- 
ed, either  by  the  precepts  or  the  constrained  practices  of  a  school* 
In  so  far  as  those  are  merely  coincident  with  the  great  course 
of  training,  which  the  general  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
world  is  imposing  on  all  who  live  in  it,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
merely  indifferent.  In  so  far  as  they  differ  from,  or  outgo  that 
genera]  training,  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  should 
produce  either  habits  or  sentiments  that  will  outlast  the  con- 
straint in  which  they  originate*; — and  we  might  as  reasonably 
expect  the  pupils  of  such  seminaries,  to  go  on  all  their  lives 
rising  at  five,  and  going  to  bed  at  nine,  as  to  find  them  generally 
adhering  to  a  more  rigid  and  exact  observance  of  morality 
than  prevails  among  their  natural  associates  in  the  worid,  in' 
virtue  of  any  doctrines  or  practices  that  had  been  imposed  on 
them  at  school. 

On  these  and  on  other  grounds,  we  profess  to  set  the  least 
possible  value  on  the  effects  of  institutes  and  arrangements  for 
teaching  a  patent  morality  at  schools;  and  are  persuaded  diat  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  the  elaborate  contrivances  and  ingenious 
machinery  that  have  been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  is  that 
they  do  no  harm,  and  produce  no  permanent  efiect  whatsoever ; 
— so  that  the  year  after  the  boy  has  left  the  school,  he  will  be 
precisely  in  the  same  stsrte,  as  to  actual  and  prospective  vice  and 
virtue,  as  if  he  had  been  all  the  time  at  home,  or  in  the  hands  of 
some  old  fashioned  preceptor,  who  used  no  contrivances  at  all, 
and  adopted  no  precautions  but  such  as  common  sense  and 
common  affection  must  prompt  to  every  one  in  his  situadon. 

So  much  for  our  scepticism  as  to  the  efiects  of  mcrcU  training 
in  schools.  As  to  iniellectual  culture  again,  it  goes  this  length, 
.^tbat  all  that  is  really  worth  earing  wont  m  early  educadonr 
being  the  regular  exercise  of  the  facuMes,  it  is  no  great  mat- 
ter in  the  acquisition  of  what  kinds  of  knowledge  they  are  so  ex- 
ercised ;  and  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  dispute  about  the 
relative  value  and  utility  of  any  one  study  that  can  be  adopt-* 
td  among  rational  men,  as  comtNured  with  any  other.    System^ 
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of  edQcationfi  it  should  always  be  remembered,  can  be  of  Use 
oply  to  ordinary  minds,  and  in  ordinary  situations :  For,  not 
only  will  Genius  always  develope  itself,  but  wherever  strong  mo* 
tives  exist  for  the  cultivation  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  it 
will  infallibly  be  cultivated, — and  that  whether  this  motive 
consist  in  a  peculiar  natural  propensity  for  the  study,  or  in 
some  accidental  circumstance  that  has  made  it  a  requisite  for 
professional  advancemebt,  or  a  necessary  tool  for  the  work  of 
ambition,  cupidity,  or  any  other  strong  passion.  These  mo- 
tives,  however,  can  scarcely  have  much  force  in  very  early  life  l 
and  if  there  be  an  habitual  course  of  education  established  in 
any  country,  it  must  obviously  be  independent  of  such  con<^ 
siderations.  Now,  after  reading  and  writing,  about  the  prece- 
dency of  which  rational  men  wilt  not  dispute,  we  profess  to  hold 
it  as  a  matter  of  great  indifference  to  what  branch  of  study  the 
attention  of  boys  is  primarily  directed, — and  think  Greek  and 
Latin  really  as  good  as  any  thing  else. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  knowledge  of  those  languages  is  not  of 
itself  indispensable,  or  very  certainly  useful  for  most  of  the  im- 
portant pursuits  or  enjoyments  of  life ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that 
more  than  half  of  those  whose  chief  occupation  they  form  for 
five  or  six  years,  never  acquire  any  comfortable  use  of  them^ 
and  have  apparently  but  little  pleasure  or  profit  from  the  know- 
ledge they  have  been  trying  to  acquire.  But  then,  in  the  course 
of  these  laborious  and  apparently  unprosperous  attempts,  they 
have  almost  infallibly  acquired  those  habits  of  spontaneous  and 
continued  attention — of  methodical  observation  and  memory — 
of  abstraction  and  generalization,  and  even  in  some  degree  of 
taste,  judgment,  and  inventipn,  which  are  not  only  useful,  but 
in  reality  indispensable  for  any  serious  occupation — and  that  in 
all  probability  as  easily  and  quickly  as  they  could  have  been  ac- 
quired by  any  other  course  of  application.  It  is  plain,  however^ 
tnat  it  is  in  the  acquisition  of  these  habits  that  the  main  benefit 
of  education  consists;  and,  whatever  teaches  them  most  effec- 
tually, is  the  best  course  of  education. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  the  idle  dispute  as  to  the 
uses  and  advantages  of  classical  learning  in  general,  it  is  but 
fair  to  state,  that  it  can  never  be  justly  considered  as  limit- 
ed to  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  words  of  a  foreign  lan- 
fuage,  but  necessarily  imports  the  acquisition  of  a  good  deal  of 
istorical  and  geographical  knowledge,  and  a  pretty  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  elo- 
quence, reasoning  and  anecdote,  that  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  It  is  quite  absurd,  too,  to  suppose  that,  in  any  modern 
scheme  of  education,  tlie  attention  of  the  pupil  is  exclusively 
directed  to  the  study  of  those  languages,  or  tnat  there  is  not,  in 
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reality,  time  enough  for  the  simultaneous  acquisition  of  anj 
other  accomplishment.  There  is  no  seminary,  we  believe,  in 
these  kingdoms,  public  or  private,  where  the, classical  tongues  now 
possess  any  such  monopoly  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  notorietv,  that 
they  are  almost  always  conjoined  with  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
French,  mathematics,  anci  drawing,  and  generally  with  some 
history,  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  or  theology,  be- 
sides a  sufficient  institution  in  the  accomplishments  of  dancing, 
horsemanship,  fencing,  and  other  gymnastics*  There  is  time 
enough,  we  Bnd,  for  making  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  all 
those  studies,  languages  included,  between  that  period  of  life 
when  mere  play  begins  to  become  irksome  to  the  expanding  in* 
tellect,  and  the  period  when  the  task  of  instruction  and  the 
duty  of  superintendance  can  be  safely  brought  to  a  close.  For 
those  who  are  not  obliged  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  bodily 
labour  as  soon  as  their  physical  strength  is  at  all  matured,  it  is 
plainly  expedient  that  all  this  interval  should  be  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  rather  of  good  intellectual  habits 
and  exercises — and  it  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  any  oc- 
cupation which  led  to  the  cultivation  of  such  habits,  was  near* 
ly  as  good  as  any  other ;  and  that  the  choice  might  safely  be 
left  either  to  the  restlessness  of  the  present,  or  the  wisdom  of 
the  last  generation. 

The  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  as  how  conducted  in 
all  good  schools,  seems  to  us  quite  as  fit  to  exercise  the  at- 
tention, the  memory,  and  the  powers  of  analysis,  combina- 
tion and  taste,  as  any  other  study  that  can  ba  suggested.  In 
itself,  indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  pre*- 
ference  over  many  other  studies.  But  so  long  as  a  certain 
knowledge  of  these  tongues  is  generally  considered  as  the  badge 
of  a  liberal  education,  we  apprehend  that  ii  is  entitled  to  a  pre«- 
ference.  The  error,  if  it  be  an  error,  is  not  in  those  who  ori- 
ginally planned  or  now  persist  in  that  mode  of  education,  but 
in  the  body  of  intelligent  society,  which  requires  from  all  well 
bred  persons  a  knowledge  which  no  other  education  can  supply. 
In  this  sense,  no  knowledge  is  so  truly  useful  and  indispensable 
as  that  of  Greek  and  Latin  ;  since,  wiihont  it,  a  man  can  scarce- 
ly take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  polite  and  intelligent  society,  or, 
at  least,  must  be  continually  exposed  to  mortifications  of  the  most 
awkward  description.  Accompanied  and  diversified  as  the  classical 
training  of  our  youth  now  is  with  so  many  other  pursuits,  what  is 
there,  we  would  ask,  that  we  could  substitute  for  it  with  advantage 
as  the  staple  of  the  complex  education  ?  Would  it  really  do 
any  good  to  leave  out  our  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  teach 
boys  of  13  to  parrot  over  the  names  of  plants  or  minerals — or 
to  go  through  the  foppery  of  landsurvc}'ing  or  astronomical  ob* 
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servation  ?   Is  it  at  all  more  likely  that  a  greater  part  of  boys  so 
educated  would  tarn  out  botanists  and  geologists — than  our 
schools  now  turn  out  of  Greek  scholars  ?  Would  their  knowledge 
be  more  likely  to  fall  in  with  their  after  occupations  in  life? 
Would  it  be  half  so  producible  in  society?  Would  it  not  be  much 
more  likely  to  make  them  awkward  from  the  feeling  of  its  useless- 
ness,  or  conceited  from  a  notion  of  its  rarity  ?  Ana  is  it  not  true^ 
on  the  whole,  that  most  of  those  acquisitions,  depending  in  great 
part  on  mere  memory  or  manual  dexterity,  do,  in  point  of  fact, 
give  less  exercise  to  the  int^lectual  faculties,  and  cultivate  Ic^s 
efTectually  those  habits  that  lead  to  their  social  development, 
than   the  old, ,  monkish,    traditionary   study   of  the    classics^ 
which  the  Chrestomaths  of  the  present  day  hold  in  so  slender 
reverence?    We  have  no  sort  of  horror  at  innovation,  and 
rather  like  trying  experiments: — But  we  have  a  considerable  dis- 
trust of  all  who  pretend  to  make  discoveries  in  morals  and  edu- 
cation.   We  suspect  vehemently  that  the  faculties  will  develope 
themselves,  with  nearly  equal  rapidity  and  sureness,  under  avy 
rational  system  of  training  from  boyhood  to  manhood ;  and  are 
very  much  teinpted  to  believe,  that  all  the  real  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  education  amount  only  to  this,  not 
that  the  boys  become  sooner  men,  or  wiser  men,  but  that  they 
have  more  play,  or  less  useless  suffering,  in  the  course  of  the 
transition* 

In  our  view  of  the  matter,  then,  the  only  material  improve- 
inents  in  Education  will  be  found  to  resolve  into  saving  of  mo- 
ney,— saving  of  time, — and  saving  of  suffering,  to  the  children, 
or  to  their  teachers.     The  first  two  branches,  and  they  are  in  that 
view  of  incalculable  importance,  relate  chiefly  to  the  lower 
classes  of  society ;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  how  they  all  run  into 
each  other.     The  expense  of  education  is  saved  chiefly  by  sav- 
ing the  time  employed  in  it;  and  as  the  great  source  of  suffer" 
ing  is  in  the  prolongation  of  irksome  and  useless  restraints,  this 
also  is  relieved  by  the  same  contrivance.     Considered  abstract- 
ly, however,  the  objects  of  the  three  classes  of  improvements  are 
no  doubt  distinct,  and  the  means  taken  to  attain  them  may  be 
shortly  described  as  follows.     Money  is  saved  mainly  by  teach-* 
ing  faster,  but  in  no  small  degree  also  by  enabling  one  master 
eroctually  to  teach  a  greater  number  of  children, — an  end 
which  is  accomplished  by  making  the  more  advanced  and  in« 
telligent  of  the  children  teach  the  rest,— by  their  distribution  into 
classes,  and  by  an  enlightened  system  of  reports  by  the  moni* 
tors,  and  constant  inspection  by  the  master.     The  object  is 
farther  promoted,  by  great  saving  in  the  use  of  books  and  other 
implements,  as  by  writmg  the  lessons  on  slates,  or  black  boards, 
•^forming  letters  in  sand,  or  with  chalk, — and  other  ingenious 
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conlrivancen.  The  economy  of  time  is  chiefly  effected  by  link- 
ing the  pupils  really  work  all  the  Lime  they  are  in  school,  in- 
iiistcnil  uf  sitting  idle  and  wretched,  to  learn  babiti  of  inatten- 
tiun  while  the  others  are  employed, — by  making  their  tasks 
bhort,  and  the  changes  of  employment  frequent, — and  by  re- 
ducing the  elementary  in&tructioD  to  the  greatest  possible  sim- 
plicity, and  making  the  progress  to  more  complicated  opera- 
tions at  once  gradual  and  incessanL  The  diminution  of  tuSering, 
however,  ii>  the  most  important,  and  was,  till  very  lately,  the  most 
necessary  of  all  thoEe  improvemrats ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  sentimen- 
tal sayings  we  constantly  meet  with  about  the  felicity  of  school- 
boys, we  are  persuaded  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  misery 
most  unnecessarily  inflicted  in  that  course  of  education.  The 
abominable  practice  of  keeping  boys  shut  up  in  school  for  fiTe 
or  six  hours,  who  had  often  learned  and  uid  all  they  had  to 
learn  or  say  in  as  many  minutes,  was  almost  universal;  and, 
taken  togetlier  with  the  cruel  and  degrading  punishments,  and 
the  fear  of  them, — the  cumbrous  uniformity  of  progress  impos- 
ed on  a  large  body,  alike  diatressing  to  the  clever  by  its  slow- 
ness, and  to  the  dull  by  its  rapidity, — the  long- continued  nuv 
Qotony  of  the  leading  occupations, — the  despotic  authority  of 
the  master,  unbroken  by  any  intermediate  body,  and  naturally 
aggravated,  therelbre,  by  the  existence  or  the  suspicions  of  fa- 
vouritism and  antipathy,  and  the  absurd  system  of  formal  at 
least,  and  apparent  tyranny,  often  established  anuing  the  boy« 
themselves,  which,  though  generally  innoxious,  was  unspeakably 
grievous  to  many  gentle  spirits, — made  altogeilrer  a  sad  inroau 
on  the  enjoyments  of  this  naturally  happy  period  of  existence^ 
and  threw  some  deep  shades  across  the  bnglitness  of  this  boyisb 
Elysium. 

Most  of  these  evils,  however,  have  been  greatly  mitigated, 
and  many  of  them  entirely  cured,  in  the  recent  practice  ot  most 
of  our  respectable  seminaries.     But  we  must  say,  that  we  have 
neither  seen  any  where  so  good  a  system  of  suggestions  for 
their  entire  abolition,  nor  heard  of  any   actual  establishment 
•"*">■■■■  •t"*y  have  been  so  thoroughly  excluded,  as  in  the  obser- 
dt  are  made,   and  the  practices  that  are  described,  in 
e  belore  us.     We  ought  perhaps  to  follow  the  ex- 
the  ingenious  authcr,  in  beginmng  with  a  clear  ac- 
he practice ;  but  we  think  it  is  fairer  to  him  to  pre- 
3w  following  observations,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
candid  hearing  and  a  favourable  interpretation,  in  a 
liich  we  are  coufident  will  bespeak  the  respect  anil 
>f  all  intelligent  readers. 

\c  of  complaint  is  more  cnmninn  among  profestional  men, 
f  ignorant  interference.     The  phytician  inveighs  against 
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-quacks ;  the  tttorney  ironically  thanks  the  author  of ''  Erery  Man 
his  owD  Lawyer,"  for  the  increase  of  litigation ;  and  the  public  teadier, 
when  pestered  with  hints  and  objections,  sighs  at  the  recollection  of 
'the  inipltctt  confidence  with  which  parents  of  the  last  generation  in- 
trusted their  offspring  to  the  experience  of  his  predecessors. 

*  But  professional  men  should  not  forget  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  their  number  were  intruders ; — that  John  Hunter  did  not 
sit  down  to  study  anatomy,  until  he  had  passed  many  years  at  the  car- 
penter's bench  ;-*that  Erskine  had  served  both  in  the  army  and  the 
navy,  before  he  became  a  lawyer  ^^-and  that  Joseph  Lancaster,  who 
has  so  much  improved  the  machinery  of  elementary  education^  long 
exercised  the  trade  of  a  basket-maker. 

^  Still  the  professional  man,  though  not  bound  to  foHow  implicitly 
the  suggestions  of  his  friends,  ought  by  no  means  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  them ;  for  a  valutlble  hint  may  be  thrown  out  by  one  who  would 
in  vain  attempt  to  form  a  system.  Long  familiarity  will  ever  tend  to 
render  us  insensible  to  many  imperfections,  which  are  at  once  de- 
tected by  the  uopractised  ;  and  the  bystander's  want  of  skill  is  often 
"more  than  compensated  by  his  freedom  from  prejudice.  Mental 
habitudes  are  at  least  as  powerful  as  those  of  the  body,  and  not  at  aU 
more  visible  to  their  possessors.  If  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  carefully  lis- 
tened to  the  criticisms  of  children,  few  men,  we  conceive,  would  be 
degraded  hy  giving  some  moments  of  their  attention  to  even  the  ca- 
sual remarks  of  those  whose  opinions  are  unfettered  by  system. ' 

*  AVe  claim  no  praise  for  the  candour  of  our  opinions,  as  we  have 
in  some  degree  taken  them  *'  upon  compulsion ; "  for  we  have  found, 
-that  while  f^w  have  hitherto  presumed  to  discuss  with  their  physician 
the  correctness  of  his  prescriptions,  and  still  fewer  to  follow  their  le- 
gal adviser  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  practice,  every  one  considers 
himself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  complete  adept  in  the  science  of 
education  ;  and  it  has  been  for  some  time  held  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
•only  good  reason  for  sending  children  to  school,  is  want  oC  time  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  for  their  instruction  at  home.     We  doubt  if  a 
jnan  could  be  found  in  the  three  kingdoms,  suiHc^ntly  vain  to  make 
a  similar  avowal  with  respect  to  the  repair  of  his  o^d  shoes.     Such 
being  the  state  of  public  opinion,  we  have  found  it  convenient  to 
bring  our  own  ideas  on  the  subject  as  near  to  it  as  possible  ;  but  al- 
though, as  we  have  shown,  something  has  been  accompiished  in  this 
way,  much  remains  to  be  done  ;  for  we  have  never  succctded  in  rid- 
ding ourselvt's  of  the  prejudice,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  learnt, 
and  another  to  be  able  to  teach  ;  that  it  is  very  possible  to  possess 
vast  stores  of  knowledge  without  being  able  to  impart  them,  even  to 
the  willing  and  anxious  pupil ;  and  that  to  6x  the  volatile,  stimulate 
the  sluggish,  and  overcome  the  obstinate,  demands  an  acquaintance 
with  the  human  mind,  not  quite  innate,  nor  likely  to  be  gained  wjth- 
X)ut  some  experience. '     pp.  70-73. 

*  We  are  told  (and,  after  what  we  have  said,  ivc  ought  not  per- 
Jl)aps  $,0  deny  the  position, )  t^at  the  bystander  i>CQ$  ni0i>t  of  the  gauie ; 
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but  we  venture  humbly  to  tuggestt  that  he  cannot  possess  this  supe* 
riorityy  unless  he  be  so  place^l  as  to  see  the  whole  board ;  for  if  his 
▼iew  of  part  of  it  be  intercepted  by  a  head  or  an  elbow,  he  wiU  be 
very  likely  to  form  erroneous  conclusions.  A  good  player  will  sacri- 
fice many  a  choice  move,  because  he  cannot  spare  a  particular  piece 
from  Its  place ;  but  if  the  spectator  be  so  situated  that  he  cannot  see 
the  reason  of  the  detention,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  attribute  to  in* 
advertence,  that  which  is  the  result  of  deeper  investigation  than  his 
own.  In  like  manner,  we  have  often  had  parts  of  our  plan  the  sub- 
ject of  criticism,  from  which  we  could  readily  have  defended  them, 
if  we  could  have  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  whole  system ; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  done  in  the  short  time  which  a  teacher  can  sub- 
tract from  his  labours  for  the  purpose  of  oral  explanation.  This  full 
investigation  we  are  about  to  commence :  we  have  already  laid  be- 
fore our  readers  an  exposition  of  our  means.  *    pp.  75-76. 

The  school,  which  contains  about  100  boys  from  nine  to  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  has  been  established  since  1815  under  the 
charge  of  Mr  T.  W.  Hill|  the  head  raasteri  assisted  by  three 
of  his  sons  and  four  other  teachers.  The  most  remarkable,  and 
perhaps  the  most  questionable  feature  in  its  constitution,  is  the 
admission  of  the  boys  themselves  into  a  share  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  creation  of  an  elective  legislature,  judiciary,  and 
executive  among  them,  in  all  the  forms  of  law.  The  laws, 
which  extend  to  every  thing  but  the  hours  and  species  of  teach- 
ing, are  enacted  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  boys  themselves, 
but  are  not  finally  of  authority  till  they  obtain  the  assent  of 
the  bead  master.  This  same  committee  also  appoints  a  chair- 
man, and  secretary,  and  keeper  of  the  records ; — and  then  a  judge 
and  magistrate,  an  attorney-general,  a  sheriff,  a  clerk,  and  two 
constables.  In  order  to  maintain  these  officers  in  a  due  depend- 
ence on  their  constituents,  the  founders  of  the  Hazelwooci  con- 
stitution have  gone  even  beyond  the  advocates  of  annual  parlia- 
mcnts,  and  limited  the  endurance,  both  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  all  the  judicial  officers,  to  one  month.  All  offences 
are  tried  by  a  jury  of  six  boys,  presided  by  the  judge;  and  a 
regular  record  is  kept  of  the  proceeding.  The  constables  and 
magistrate  are  bound  to  give  mformation  of  every  delinquency, 
and  to  carry  the  sentences — which  the  master,  however,  can  al- 
ways mitigate  or  remit — into  execution.  The  punishments  con- 
sist occasionally  in  a  short  imprisonment,  but  chiefly  in  the  for- 
feiture of  ccrtam  counters  which  form  the  currency  of  die  school, 
and  are  earned  by  various  sorts  of  merit,  and  by  voluntary  la- 
bour. 

This  system  of  currency  may  be  said  to  form  the  second 
great  peculiarity  of  this  institution.  They  are  originally  issued 
by  the  different  teachers  as  rewards,  either  for  general  excel- 
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lexice,  or  more  oommonly  for  spontaneous  exercises,  or  work 
done  for  the  express  purpose  of  earning  them ;  and  their  use  is 
to  enable  those  who  incur  penalties  to  discharge  them,  in  this 
way,  out  of  the  fi'uits  of  their  former  deservings ;  or,  if  not  ex- 
hausted in  that  less  creditable  way,  to  purchase  general  rank  in 
school,  or  even  holidays,  and  half  holidays,  in  certain  situations. 
The  work  by  which  this  valurible  currcncy  is  to  be  acquired,  is 
left  entirely  to  the  choice  of  the  boys  themselves ;  every  proof 
of  voluntary  exertion,  in  any  way  within  the  line  of  their  studies, 
being  thus  rewarded  to  some  extent  or  other — though  the  value 
^et  upon  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher — subject,  how« 
ever,  to  an  appeal  to  the  legislative  committee.  The  desire  to 
obtain  these  counters,  or  marks,  as  they  are  called,  is  said  by 
Mr  Hill  to  be  very  great — prudent  boys,  he  assures  us,  are  pe^ 
Ver  without  several  hundreds  of  them,  and  some  can  even  coun( 
their  riches  by  thousnnds.  The  number  to  be  forfeited  for  any 
common  fault  or  negligence  is  settled  by  the  law ;  the  mulct  for 
any  offence  tried  by  jury,  is  of  course  assessed  by  their  verdict* 
Delinquents  who  have  no  marks  to  liquidate  their  fines,  are  de- 
tained in  the  school-room,  and  obliged  to  rise  earlier  in  the  morn* 
ing  than  the  rest.  If  they  seem  hardened  or  desperate  in  their 
insolvency,  they  are  handed  over  to  some  of  the  elder  boys,  who 
urge  and  help  them  to  work,  till  their  ailairs  are  somewhat  retriev- 
ed. Besides  this  vulgar  currency,  which  is  chiefly  of  use  to  mea- 
sure and  pay  off  the  consequences  of  transgressions,  there  is 
another,  which  is  used  only  and  purely  for  the  reward  of  merits 
though  capable,  like  the  other,  of  accumulation,  and  conversion 
Into  all  kinds  of  advantages. — This  is  the  authors  account  of  it. 

'  Besides  the  counters  already  mentioned,  rewards  of  another  de» 
Bcription  are  given,  which  we  call  preoiial  marks :  these  can  only  be 
obtained  by  productions  of  the  very  best  quality,  and,  unlike  the  pe- 
nal marks,  are  strictly  personal ;  that  is,  they  cannot  be  transferred 
from  one  boy  to  another  :  with  a  certain  number  of  them,  a  boy  may 
purchase  for  himself  an  additional  holiday,  which  oan  be  obtained 
by  no  other  means ;  and  in  the  payment  of  penalties,  they  may  be 
commuted  at  an  establislied  rate  for  penal  marks*  To  prevent  unne- 
cessary interference  in  the  arrangedieots  of  the  school,  the  purchase 
of  holiday  with  premial  marks  is  confined  to  a  certain  afternoon  in 
each  week,  when  any  one  who  is  able  nay  obtain  his  liberty.  But 
-an  inducement*  to  save  their  premial  marks  is  offered  to  the  boys  by 
making  tJiem  the  means  of  procuring  rank.  Thus  once  and  some- 
times twice  in  every  half  year,  (according  to  the  number  of  weeks 
from  vacation  to  vacation),  the  first  place  is  put  up  to  auction,  and 
given  to  the  boy  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  ptemial  marks :  the  second  place  is  then  sold  in  the  same  man- 
ner, aad  £0  on.     By  these  mcatis  the  pos&cssion  of  premial  marks  is 
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made  to  bear  upon  the  determination  of  the  prizes ;  and  to  powerfbl 
is  the  motive  thus  created,  that  we  find,  on  an  examination  of  the 
accounts,  that  a  boy  of  fourteen,  now  in  the  school,  although  con- 
stantly in  the  possession  of  marks  amply  sufficient  to  obtain  a  holiday 
per  week,  has  bought  but  three  quarters  of  a  day's  relaxation  dur« 
ing  the  whole  of  the  last  year.  The  same  boy,  at  a  late  arrange- 
ment, purchased  his  place  on  the  list  by  a  sacrifice  of  marks,  suffi- 
cient to  have  obtained  for  him  twenty-six  half  days*  exemption  from 
the  labour  and  confinement  of  the  school* '    pp.  28,  29. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  system  we  have  not  a  great  deal  to 
Bay.     At  first  sight  we  were  disposed  to  treat  this  popular  le« 
gislature,  in  which  one  of  the  teachers  is  always  entitled  to  sit, 
and  these  solemn  jury-trials,  where  the  veto  of  the  master  can 
always  render  the  verdict  inoperative,  as  but  feeble  and  puerile 
attempts  to  disguise  that  actual  despotism  which  seems  inse- 
parable from  all  such  establishments.     We  begin,  however,  to 
have  other  thoughts  when  we  are  assured,  that  the  teacher  has 
often  been  left  in  a  minority  in  the  legislative  committee ;  that 
though  almost  all  the  laws,  and  changes  in  the  laws,  have  origi- 
natea  with  the  boys,  the  master  has  never  once  had  occasion  to 
interpose  his  vcto^  or  even  to  hesitate  about  his  assent ;  and  that, 
in  the  innumerable  verdicts  that  have  been  submitted  to  him  in 
the  last  seven  years,  there  have  not  been  more  than  five  or  sisc 
from  which  he  was  inclined  to  dissent.  There  is  something  child- 
ish,  no  doubt,  in  the  fine  names  of  Liegislators,  Judges,  and  At- 
torneys-General, under  the  sanction  of  which,  boys  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  proceed  to  investigate  into  the  delinquency  of  coming 
too  late  into  school,  pocketing  a  stray  pencil,  or  breaking  an  as- 
sociate's bat ;  and  we  confess  we  do  not  much  believe  either  that 
offences  are  more  effectually  prevented  by  this  splendid  appa-* 
ratus,  or  that  th^  performers  in  these  masquerades  are  either 
trained  by  them  to  any  extraordinary  perfection  of  morality, 
or  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  such  high  functions  as  are  here  anti- 
cipated, in  actual  life.     In  tliese  respects,  we  must  take  leave  to 
consider  Mr  JiilVs  judicial  esCablisbments  as  little  better  than 
harmless  pageants,  with  which  the  boys  may  be  very  innocent- 
ly amused,  and  at  which  grown  men  may  very  well  be  permit- 
ted to  smil^.     Jn  another  view,  however — (though  we  could 
wish  at  all  evepts  to  see  the  ridicule  of  the  fine  names  don^ 
away) — his  contrivances  may  be  of  higher  utility.     By  soften- 
ing the  rigour  of  the  master's  authority,  and  giving  the  boys 
nn  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  that  discipline  against  which 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to  murmur,  they  probably  render 
the  situation  of  both  more  comfortable ;  and  remove  all  that 
suffering  which  arises  from  dread  of  severity  or  belief  of  par- 
tjiftlity  on  the  one  part^  and  from  consciousness  of  unpopularity 
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on  the  other.  It  is  one  splendid  testimony  In  favour  of  this 
new  system  of  discipline,  that  under  it  all  corporal,  and  indeed 
all  degrading  punishments,  have  been  found  unnecessary ;  and 
that  perfect  order  and^  regularity  have  been  maintained  without 
any  other  infliction  than  a  very  little  extra  confinement,  tempo* 
rary  incapacity  from  offices  of  honour,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
certain  sums  of  the  currency  we  have  already  described. 

As  to  the  establishment  of  that  currency,  or  the  coining  into 
permanent  and  exchangeable  tokens  the  whole  value  of  all 
kinds  of  school  merit,  tlie  idea,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  ex- 
tremely ingenious ;  and  as  we  are  here  assured  that  it  works 
admirably  m  practice,  we  are  inclined  to  give  Mr  Hill  great 
credit  for  the  invention.  It  has  no  doubt,  at  first  sight,  the 
air  of  being  too  troublesome  and  artificial ;  but  this,  we  are 
aware,  is  an  impression  that  the  description  of  any  new  me- 
thod for  accomplishing  a  familiar  object  is  always  apt  to  cre- 
ate. As  it  tenas  to  equalize,  and  indeed  to  confound,  in  the 
ultimate  results,  all  tne  different  kinds  of  excellence  that  majr 
be  aimed  at,  it  has  been  found  proper  to  keep  an  exact  register 
o£  every  boy's  failures  and  successes  in  every  different  branch 
of  study,  from  inspection  of  which  his  friends  can  at  once  as- 
certain in  what  departments  he  has  made  most  proficiency,  and 
in  what  he  is  defective. 

The  boys  perform  all  the  different  movements  which  the 
changes  of  their  occupations  require,  in  a  regular  step,  to 
the  sound  of  music,  ^vhich  they  themselves  perform.  There 
is  some  foppery,  we  think,  in  this,  though  it  is  harmless 
enough ;  and  if  it  amuse  the  boys,  better  than  harmless* 
They  are  taught  English  Grammar — Laiin  and  Greek- 
French — Arithmetic — Mathematics  and  Surveying — Geogra*- 
phy.-p*Elocution — Composition  and  History — and  the  method 
of  teaching  in  all  these  seems  to  us  excellent.  The  system  of 
monitors,  and  division  into  classes,  is  carried  fully  into  practice, 
and  with  many  original  observances.  The  tasks  are  ail  short, 
and  changed  with  singular  frequency.  They  are  seldom  half 
an  hour  at  any  one  work — and  such  as  attend  all  the  classes 
seem  to  change  their  occupations  twelve  or  fifteen  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  They  have  abundance  of  play- time — and 
all  manner  of  exercises  and  amusements.  There  is  a  printing 
press,  at  which  they  print  a  magazine  of  their  own  composition, 
and  various  other  little  things ; — such  of  them  as  chu!»e  are  in- 
structed in  music — though  they  seldom  practise  many  minutes 
at  a  time.  There  is  an  excellent  account,  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  of  the  particular  process  of  instruction  in  each  of  the^e 
4^pariments,     But  we  cannot  now  afi'ord  to  abstract  it*    The 
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author  is  very  zealous  for  what  be  terms  *  die  Afttural  method ' 
of  teaching  languageS|  by  translations  and  exact  repetitions, 
synthetically, — instead  of  the  analytical  method  of  grammars 
and  vocabularies*  But  though  zealous,  he  is  perfectly  reason- 
able, and  does  not  ascribe  to  this  method  the  miraculous  pow- 
ers that  are  claimed  for  it,  we  find,  by  Mr  Hamilton  and  Mr 
Hall — of  whose  pretensions,  as  well  as  M*  DufiePs,  we  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  particular  account.  At  present, 
we  think  it  better  to  place  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts 
from  our  author's  excellent  observations  on  the  motives  by  which 
boys  may  be  induced  voluntarily  to  prosecute  their  studies. 

*  Leaving  out  of  consideration, '  be  observes,  '  the  motive  of  sym- 
pathy, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  they  may  be  arranged 
under  five  heads  :  Love  of  knowledge— love  of  employment^— emu- 
lation— ^hope  of  reward — and  fear  of  punishment.  We  have  placed 
them  in  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  order  of  their  excellence.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  emulation  stands  too  low  in 
the  scale ;  for  it  is  common  and  very  natural  to  suppose,  before  a 
trial  of  the  experiment,  that  emulation  alone  is  a  motive  sufficient  to 
overcome  all  obstacles,  and  carry  the  student  to  the  goal  of  his  des- 
tination without  suffering  him  ever  to  flag  in  his  course.  But  emu- 
lation is  a  stimulus,  and  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  stimuli  to  lose 
their  power  when  constantly  employed.  Indeed  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement, as  in  the  absence  of  all  other  motives  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  desired  effect,  would  be  too  powerful  for  the  human 
mind  to  bear  for  any  length  of  time.  It  may  be  very  useful  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  and  the  skilful  instructor  may  sometimes  find 
it  accord  with  hb  views  to  blow  up  a  vivid  flame  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, but  he  must  be  aware  that  extraordinary  exertion  is  always  fol<« 
lowed  by  extraordinary  languor.  *     pp.  92,  93. 

.   After  some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the  effects  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  be  proceeds — 

*  Tlie  best  means  of  exciting  a  love  of  knowledge  will  be  readily 
discovered,  if  we  reflect  a  few  moments  on  the  origin  of  knowledge 
itself.  Every  acquisition  would  at  first  be  made  from  an  immediate 
view  of  utility.  No  man  would  imdergo  tlie  trouble  of  investigat- 
ing the  nature  of  plants,  unless  he,  or  his  friends,  stood  in  need  of 
their  medicinal  virtues.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
first  observed  by  sailors  and  husbandmen.  As  mankind  became  ci- 
vilized, a  prospect  of  advantage  more  and  more  distant  sufficed  to 
induce  their  exertions ;  still  that  prospect,  though  remote,  was  vi- 
sible, and  beguiled  the  toilsomenesss  of  the  road.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  education,  the  young  traveller  is  expected  to  set  out  with- 
out having  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  end  of  his  joumej,  or  the 
cause  for  which  he  travels  ;  for  how  can  he,  by  any  vigour  of  intui* 
tion,  even  imagine  the  future  fund  of  pleasure  and  profit  which  is 
to  accrue  to  him  from  committing  to  memory  '*  Propria  qutt  mari* 
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bus:''  or  from  porbg  ioto  the  roy&tertes  of  long  division,  with  a 
dirty  slate  before  him,  and  thefnutunt  of  a  peocily  half  an  inch 
long,  in  his  fingers,  heapbg  one  set  of  figures  upon  the  ghosts  of 
their  predecessors  ? 

<  We  commence  arithmetic  with  easy  questionst  tlie  scope  and  u* 
tility  of  which  the  little  pupil  can  readily  comprehend.  Every  child 
at  once  feels  that  he  has  made  an  important  and  valuable  acquisition, 
when  he  has  learned  how  to  calculate  all  the  various  little  problems 
which  may  be  constructed  respecting  his  tops  and  marbles,  their  prices 
and  their  comparative  value.  Jt  is  of  little  consequence  whether  these 
questions  are  carefully  arranged  or  not ;  their  being  miscellaneous 
will  only  more  agreeably  exercise  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  if  care  is 
taken  that  the  simple  operations,  the  multiplying  and  dividing,  the 
subtracting  and  adding,  are  not  of  themselves  too  difficult. 

'  There  is  almost  always  a  reason  for  every  custom,  which  renders 
it  eligible  at  the  time  of  its  establishment.  That  of  commencing  with 
mechanical  operations  partly  arose,  we  conceive,  from  the  difficulty 
which  instructors  found  in  teaching  their  pupils  to  extract  the  nuob- 
bcrs  from  a  question,  and  to  place  them  so  as  to  be  worked  by  the 
arithmetical  machinery.  With  the  assistance  of  our  chaiking-boards 
and  classes,  we  have  conquered  this  difficulty.  If  no  boy  of  die  class 
can  state  the  question,  the  master  does  that  without  loss  of  time, 
which  by  the  common  mode  is  done  after  a  period  of  idleness — he 
goes  tlurough  the  statement  himself.  By  united  efibrts  the  problem 
is  answered  before  the  meaning  of  the  question,  and  the  curiosity  ex- 
cited by  it,  have  faded  from  the  mind  of  the  learner.  Another  ques- 
tion b  immediately  given  ;  practice  soon  presents  every  difficulty  in 
every  variety  ;  the  young  scholar  begins  gradually  to  see  the  use  and 
value  of  signs,  and  daily  exercise  renders  the  increasing  lines  of  num- 
bers easily  manageable. '     pp.  100,  101. 

*  All  the  operations  of  Surveying  are,  by  the  same  feeling  of  utility, 
joined  to  the  love  of  imitation,  rendered  extremely  pleasant  to  boys ; 
nor  is  their  enjoyment  lessened  by  the  necessity  of  performing  their 
labours  in  the  open  air.  Thus  engaged,  they  feel  that  they  are  em- 
ployed in  real  business,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  measuring  tlieir 
attainments  with  those  of  men.  Many  of  their  former  studies  are  at 
once  brought  into  use ;  they  now  see  the  reason  for  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  of  numbers  and  spaces.  To  a  familiarity 
irith  arithmetic,  mensuration,  and  trigonometry,  they  must  join  the 
manual  facility  of  constructing  maps  and  plans ;  they  exercise  their 
discretion,  in  choosing  points  of  observation ;  they  learn  expertness 
in  the  use,  and  care  in  the  preservation  of  instruments ;  and,  above 
all,  from  this  feeling  that  they  are  really  at  XKvrk,  they  acquire  that 
sobriety  and  steadiness  of  conduct,  in  which  the  elder  schoolboy  is 
so  often  inferior  to  his  less  fortunate  neighbour,  who  has  been  remov- 
ed at  an  early  age  to  the  accompting  house. '    pp.  103,  104. 

*  From  this  very  simple  and  well  known  truth,  the  teacher  may  de- 
rive an  important  lesson.     He  may  learn  the  advantage  of  practical 
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Qlottration :  he  will  find  that  his  time  is  wdl  employed  in  showing  hb 
pupils  many  thmga  which  they  might  otherwise  think  they  would  as 
well  imagine  for  themselves.  We  should  advise  him  to  provide  him- 
self with  the  various  weights,  commonly  spoken  of,  and  the  roeaavrea 
of  content  and  of  length.  Let  htm  portion  off  upon  his  play-ground 
with  a  land^hain,  a  rood»  and,  if  the  extent  be  sufficient,  an  acre. 
Let  his  pupils,  when  they  read  history,  be  furnished  with  maps  to 
trAoe  the  rouiet  of  araries ;  let  them  be  shown  plans  of  towns ;  plates 
exhibiting  the  Tariationa  of  costume  which  distinguish  one  people 
from  another ;  or  at  least  let  them  have  access  to  these  latter  docu- 
ments (as  they  might  very  justly  be  called)  in  the  library  of  the 
School ;  and  then  so  very  delightful  is  it  to  boys  to  fix  and  verify 
ibeir  ideas  by  means  of  the  senaes,  that  much  knowledge  will  be 
gained  in  this  way  by  the  pupil,  without  any  other  care  on  the  part 
^  the  master,  than  to  furnish  him  with  the  requisite  opportunity. 
Indeed,  we  have  sometimes  wondered  that  instructors  have  not  more 
fully  availed  themselves  of  the  multiplicity  of  little  works  whieh  the 
press  almost  daily  issues,  to  furnish  their  sdiolars  with  a  fund  of  en- 
tertainment and  useful  general  information;  which  has  so  great  a 
recommendation  aa  that  of  difiiising  itself  among  them,  without  call^ 
ing  for  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  master.  *    pp.  1 18, 1 19. 

These  citations  may  suffice  to  give  our  readers  a  notion  of 
the  spirit  of  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom  hi  which  the  book  is 
written ;  and  we  can  now  scarcely  afibrd  to  extend  them.  The 
author  discusses  very  largely  the  Question  of  public  and  private 
educaticm;  and  decides,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the  rormer, 
on  grounds  which  are  frequently  original,  and  always  stated 
with  equal  candour  and  force.  In  the  case  of  domestic  educa- 
tion, he  observes,  that  it  is  always  more  difScuIt  to  enforce  obe» 
dience  to  any  rule,— 

*  Because  Uie  child  perceives  that  no  one  but  himself  is  subjected  to 
its  coercion.  How  much  more  easy  is  the  obedience  of  the  school- 
boy ?  Instead  of  finding  himself  alone-<— set  apart  from  the  family 
for  submission  to  rules^  to  which  others  pay  no  attention,-^he  is  a 
member  of  a  large  community,  governed  by  one  law,  partaking  of 
the  same  pleasures,  and  subjected  to  the  same  privations  ;  and  if,  in 
addition  to  that  undeviating  regularity  which  governs  the  schoolboy 
by  the  power  of  association,  and  that  obedience  of  numbers  which 
impels  him  by  the  love  of  imitation,  we  add  the  recollection,  that  he 
and  his  comrades  enact  their  own  laws,  and  that  they  have  no  force 
but  by  the  consent  of  those  who  obey  them, — their  gall  and  bitter- 
ness evaporate,  and  the  young  legislator  feels  himself  called  upon  for 
•*  a  proud  submission,**  and  "  a  dignified  obedience.  **  We  have  of- 
ten had  boys  brought  to  us  with  a  character  for  rebellion  worthy  of 
a  Wat  Tyler,  who,  upon  being  put  into  the  school,  have  submitted 
to  the  regulations,  not  only  without  a  struggle  against  them,  but  ap«> 
parently  without  a  struggle  with  their  own  feelings. '    pp.  i9(>,  IjJ'f, 
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In  like  manner  he  states,  with  equal  truth  and  acuteness^ 
that 

*  To  cut  o(F  children  from  all  intercourse  with  servants  Is  con-* 
sidered  by  some  authors  a  verj  important  object;  and  so  it  is^ 
if  it  can  be  done  without  teaching  them  to  despise  their  servants, 
or  to  consider  them  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings ;  of  which  we 
think  there  must  be  great  danger  in  a  private  famiiy.  In  a  school, 
if  the  buildings  are  well  arranged,  opportunities  for  private  coni« 
munication  may  be  readily  prevented ;  indeed  the  comparative  small* 
nesi  of  their  number,  and  their  full  employment,  necessarily  preclude 
any  great  degree  of  intercourse,  especially  when  the  occupations  of 
the  pupils  themselves  are  sufficient  to  fill  up  their  time,  and  supply 
their  minds  with  subjects  of  interest.  It  is  from  the  idle,  and  con- 
sequently dissolute,  servants  of  the  rich,  that  bad  morals  are  learnt. 
The  laborious  domestics  of  a  school  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclina* 
tion  for  the  work  of  corruption. 

'  The  undue  ideas  of  seif-importance  which  a  child  must  gain  in  a 
course  of  private  education  form  a  very  powerful  objection  against  it 
in  our  minds.  To  be  the  object  of  constant  attention,  as  the  Emilia 
us  of  Rousseau  must  have  been,  would,  without  any  vanity  on  hit 
part,  lead  him  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  himself  and  his  edu- 
cation were  the  great  business  of  tlie  world ;  especially  if  we  take 
into  account  the  cu  mbrous  conspiracies  (for  we  can  call  them  by  no  other 
name)  that  were  formed  against  him  ;  some  of  which  the  boy,  unlesa 
he  had  been  an  idiot,  must  have  discovered.  In  one  instance,  all  the 
neighbours  and  the  boys  of  the  street  are  trained  to  act  against  the 
little  urchin,  who  wanders  out  of  his  father's  bouse  unaccompanied  by 
his  tutor.  •     pp.  2CX)-202. 

We  shall  finibh  our  extracts  with  the  following  very  justt 
and,  to  us,  original  observations. 

'  Parents  often  mistake  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  children  3 
sometimes  they  expect  them  to  do  what  no  child  ought  to'be  expect- 
ed to  do,  and  sometimes  they  consider  them  quite  incapable  of  per- 
forming ta>ks  t<^  which  they  are  fully  competent.  The  disposition 
which  they  have  to  consider  their  own  offspring  as  prodigies  is  often 
n  source  of  great  misfortune  to  the  poor  children  ;  and  the  parent, 
in  the  bitternes>s  of  disappointment,  frequently  places  his  child  as  far 
below  the  just  estimate  of  his  talent  as  he  had  fondly  raised  him  a- 
bove  it.  Godwin  well  remarks,  that  the  intense  interest  which  a  pa- 
rent feels  in  the  improvement  of  his  offspring  frequent!^  renders  him 
totally  unfit  for  the  office  of  teacher.  In  fact,  extreme  attention  is 
almost  sure  to  counteract  itself;  children  cannot  be  mcmufadured  in- 
to scholars.  Education  rather  resembles  agricullurCy  and  the  tutor 
roust  take  care  that  he  does  not  fall  into  the  error  of  plucking  up 
the  sprigs  of  knowledge  which  be  has  planted,  in  his  anxiety  to  as- 
certain if  they  have  taken  root. 

Mn  a  school,  a  boy  naturally  dull  may,  by  remaining  for  a  very 
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long  time  in  the  lower  classesy  acquire  a  great  deal  of  red  infonba- 
tion.  We  have  seen  instances  of  boys,  who  entered  with  the  repa-' 
tation  of  being  idiots,  and  who  were  aloiost  so  in  reality,  rise  in  the 
course  of  time,  by  dint  of  an  uninterrupted  study  of  elements,  to  a  v&ry 
respectable  station  among  their  companions.  We  firmly  believe  that 
the  patience  of  no  individual  on  earth  could  have  held  out  against 
the  stupidity  of  these  unfortunate  children^  if  he  had  had  no  other 
objects  to  engage  his  attention :  and  if  the  boys  themselves  had  at« 
tended  their  studies  under  the  feeling  that  their  teacher*s  anxious  eyo 
was  always  watching  their  movements,  we  feel  but  little  doubt  that 
their  minds  would  not  have  been  in  that  state  of  perfect  calnmess,  so 
necessary  to  the  correct  performance  of  any  mental  exereise  by  per« 
aons  of  weak  intellect.  By  studying  with  their  juniors,  they  alwaya 
had  the  advantage  of  companionship ;  occasionally  they  found  op« 
portunities  of  distinguishmg  themselves,  and  of  tasting  the  pleasure 
of  success.'    pp.  208-210. 

On  tlie  whole,  we  think  very  favourably  of  this  work — and 
are  inclined  to  au^r  well  of  the  establishment,  under  the 
charge  of  its  very  intelligent  author.  On  this  point,  indeed, 
Qur  own  theoretic^  conclusions  have  been  powerfully  confirm- 
ed by  the  report  of  a  very  intelligent  friend,  who  lately  inspect- 
ed the  whole  establishment  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  hns 
kindly  allowed  us  to  see  the  note  he  made  of  his  impressions  at 
the  time.  By  his  permission,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  a  part  of  this 
interesting  document  before  our  readers.  After  observing,  ge- 
nerally, that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  scheme 
•  works  admirably  in  practice, '  he  proceeds — 

*  The  most  striking  circumstance,  perhaps,  is  the  universal  cheer- 
fulness, and  the  kindly  terms  which  they  are  on  with  the  masters.  I 
had  abundant  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  that  this  was  sincere. 
There  was  also  an  air  of  hearty  attention  to  their  business,  which  I 
never  saw  in  any  other  school — no  langour — no  yawning — but  all 
activity,  and  abstraction  from  every  thing  but  the  lesson.  They 
all  seemed  to  go  about  their  work  like  persons  who  knew  their 
business,  and  had  no  doubts  about  success  ;  and  the  frequent 
changes  from  topic  to  topic,  kept  this  degree  of  animation  always 
afloat.  The  various  musterings,  ringing  of  bells,  music  and  march- 
ing, which  certainly  in  the  book  appear  a  little  like  trifling  and 
loss  of  time,  are  in  practice  excellently  adapted  to  maintain  good 
order,  and  are  all  performed  so  rapidly,  that,  although  I  was 
quite  familiar  with  the  description^  and  was  warned  by  the  master 
from  time  to  time  what  was  going  to  be  done,  I  could  not,  sometimes 
with  the  closest  attention,  follow  these  movements.  In  a  written 
description,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  what  in  fact  is  the  work 
of  a  moment,  and  roust  be  performed  in  some  manner  at  every  school, 
occupies  as  much  space,  and  is  as  prominently  put  forward,  as  the 
essential  instruction  which  these  mere  forms  are  but  the  preparation 
for.     And  I  think  it  right  to  state,  that  after  seeing  the  whole  pro- 
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ceedings  of  a  diiy,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  those  musterlngs,  and 
other  arrangements,  having  punctuality  as  their  object,  could  be  dis- 
pensed with  without  harm.  The  music  consists  of  a  band  of  twelve 
boys  ;  their  instruments  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  military  bands ; 
and  they  play  extremely  well.  The  study  of  music,  of  drawing,  ot 
fencing,  and  several  other  similar  accomplishments,  is  quite  volun- 
tary. The  play  hours  of  the  boys  is  occupied  partly  in  mere  play, 
but  chiefly  in  objects  having  some  useful  end  in  view.     They  have  a 

Erinting  press  of  their  own,  and  publish  a  monthly  magazine,  em- 
ellishcd  with  etchings  on  copper,  and  lithographic  prints,  all  exe- 
cuted by  the  boys.  Reports  of  their  trials  are  given  at  length — the 
school  discipline  is  canvassed — accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  their 
funds  are  drawn  up  in  a  business-like  manner,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  system  is  a  curious  epitome  of  real  life.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  all  this,  being  quite  general,  the  every- day 
business  of  their  lives,  produces  no  coxcombry  amongst  the  boys. 
They  are  not  converted,  as  I  had  apprehended  they  would  be,  into 
little  men.  They  are  still  boys,  but  boys  with  heads  and  hands 
fully  employed  on  topics  they  like. 

*  They  were  all  very  neatly  dressed,  and  remarkably  clean  and 
tidy — all  rosy  and  healthy  looking,  and  merry  as  any  children  could 
be  at  home.  The  house  is  thoroughly  ventilated — their  library  is 
well  arranged  and  catalogued.  It  is  managed,  like  every  thing  else, 
exclusively  by  the  boys.  Every  body  is  allowed  to  propose  any 
book  for  purchase,  and  the  name  is  submitted  to  a  committee,  who 
decide. ' 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  sent  to  the  press,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seein;^  a  very  interesting  Idtler  from  Mr 
R.  Hill  to  the  gentleman  whose  notes  we  have  just  been  ex-* 
tracting,  in  which,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  he  communi- 
cates several  pieces  of  information  which  we  think  it  material 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  as  supplementary  to  the  slight  sketch 
we  have  already  given  of  the  constitution  of  this  academy.  The 
following  extract  is  characteristic,  we  think,  of  the  true  spirit 
of  the  system ;  and  is  well  calculated  to  show  it,  in  its  strength  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  admire — and  in  its  weakness  to  those 
who  incline  to  distrust. 

*  The  titular  division  of  the  school  has  been  much  improved  since 
we  wrote.  A  boy,  at  entering  the  school,  takes  the  name  of  Ward, 
and  stands  at  the  zero  point  in  the  scale  of  rank.  A  certain  time 
of  freedom  from  tasks  is  allowed  him,  in  order  that,  by  voluntary 
labour,  he  may  entitle  himself  to  a  fund  of  marks  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  fines  to  which  he  may  become  liable  by  the  breach  of  the 
school  regulations.  The  fund  is  always  increased  by  the  donations, 
which  it  is  the  established  custom  for  the  boys  in  the  school  to 
make  to  a  new  comer.  This  custom  is  not  grounded  upon  any 
law ;  each  individual  gtve«  what  he  pleases,  without  any  concert  or 
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collection.    Thc^e  adrantages  being  given,  the  pii|Ml  is  expected 
ever  after  to  pay  every  fine  the  moment  it  is  demanded ;  and  if  hn 
should  iall  into  a  state  of  insolvency,  he  is  degraded  into  a  Defector, 
and  is  obliged  to  work  while  other  boys  are  at  play,  luitil  the  rewarda 
f(ir  the  labour  so  performed  have  enabled  him  to  pay  off  his  debts, 
and  fucnished   him  with  a  certain  stock  of  marks   to  begin  the 
world  again  with  credit.     This  being  accomplished,  he  again  be- 
comes a  Ward.     If  the  new  comer  keeps  his  wardship  UDbroken  for 
three  months,  he  is  raised  to  the  title  of  Frank ;  but  a  ward  having 
cmce  become  a  defector,  nra<%t  keep  his  wardship  unl)roken  for  six 
months  before  he  arrives  at  this  honour.     The  privileges  of  a  Frank 
are,  firsts  that,  under  certain  restrictions,  he  is  entitled  to  take  a 
fbort  credit  for  the  liquidation  of  his  fines.     Secondli/^  He  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  superior  playground,  which  the  wards  and  defectors  are 
precluded  from  entering.     Thirdlif^  The  Franks  have  four  holidays 
in  the  year,  on  each  of  which  they  take  some  pleasant  excursion, 
the  particular  day  and  the  route  being  determined  by  the  majority. 
A  Frank  may  lose  bis  title,  and  become  a  defector,  by  insolvency, 
and  must  work  up  again,  through  the  grade  of  Ward  ;  but  in  con- 
sideration of  his  having  been  once  a  Frank,  his  wardship  is  limited 
to  three  months.    Frankship  unbroken  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year 
creates  the  boy  a  Veteran  Frank.     His  privileges  are,  exemption 
from  bounds,  and  from  several  other  restrictions  to  which  all  below 
him  are  subjected.     A  Frank  having  made  certain  acquisitions,  may 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  Autarch.     The  election  lies  with  the  Con- 
ference, the  Committee,  and  the  previous  Autarchs,  either  of  which 
bodies  has  a  veto.     An  Autarch,  in  addition  to  the  rights  of  the  Ve- 
teran Frank,  is  privileged  from  all  fines ;  but  he  receives  no  reward* 
The  institution  of  Veteran  Franks  and  Autarchs  is  very  recent.     At 
the  close  of  the  last  session,  among  the   102  boys  of  which  the 
school  was  composed,  there  were  62  Franks,  of  whom,  I  believe,  25 
were  veterans,  and  two  Autarchs.     The  average  nomfier  of  defect* 
nrs  has  been  about  three.     The  proportion  of  Franks  has  regularly 
increased  for  some  years.     A  boy  being  convicted  before  the  Court 
of  Justice,  whatever  his  rank,  becomes  instantly  a  defector,  aftwi 
must  woik  his  way  back  to  honours  in  the  manner  I  hate  described. 
'  The  Court  of  Justice  takes  cognizance  only  of  bad  acts  ;  but  it 
has  appeared  to  us  that  bad  hahiis  are  a  fair  object  of  attack  ;  and 
now,  whenever  a  boy  is  found  to  have  acquired  vicious  habits  of 
Fpeaking,  either  with  regard  to  grammar  or  accent,  habits  of  slo- 
venliness, trifling,   taikativeness,  &c.  he   is  summoned  before  the 
Committee,  and  the  charge  being  proved,  a  weekly  tax  of  marks 
IS  imposed  upon  him,  which  is  levied  until  he  is  able  to  show,  to 
the  satisfaction   of  the  Committee,  that  he  is  reformed.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  list  of  boys  who  have  acquired  a  character  for 
great  personal  neatness,  and  for  their  care  of  property.    These  boys, 
who  are  called  Mnndi^  and  are  appointed  by  the  Committee,  are 
^lone  intrusted  with  the  more  valuable  work^of  the  library,  and  are 
xemptcd  from  the  daily  inspection  as  to  personal  appearance. ' 
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We  ahall  add  only  the.followlng  short  passage^  in  which  the 
Mingiiine  views  of  the  author  unfold  them^lves,  in  no  unworthy 
emulation  of  Milton's  noble  '  Tractate  of  Education, '  at  ac- 
commodated to  a  large  and  generous  instruction  of  the  better 
orders. 

*  The  only  modification  of  the  sjrstem  at  regardt  itt  adaptatioD  to 
pupilt  from  the  higher  at  tower  dtttet  of  t ociety,  would  grow  out  of. 
the  diffierent  expenditure  which  might  be  made  in  the  one  case  or  the 
other.  This  expenditure  might  be  applied  in  two  ways ;  Jird^  in  in- 
creasing the  number  and  rank  of  the  teachers ;  and,  tecondly^  in  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  self  instruction  in  great  abundance.  This  de- 
partment of  education  seems  to  be  generally  under  the  curse  of  pau* 
perism.  If  it  were  placed  on  the  liberal  footing  on  which  a  gentle- 
man puts  his  stables  and  dog-kennel,  there '  would  be  little  to  wish 
for  !  Every  school  worthy  of  the  name  ought  to  have  an  ample  li- 
brary ;  there  nhould  be  a  good  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus. 
As  this  is  eminently  a  manufacturing  country,  there  ought  to  be  a 
work-shop  well  supplied  with  tools  and  materials ;  and  a  laboratory. 
There  should  also  be  a  gymnasium ;  and  for  the  purpotet  of  our  sjrstem^ 
where  so  much  of  the  knowledge  which  the  boys  gain  of  language  it 
obtained  through  the  drama,  a  permanent  theatre  would  be  a  most 
uteful  addition  to  the  usual  buildings.  There  should  be  opportuni- 
ties for  learning  to  ride,  to  swim,  to  row,  to  guide  the  sail-boat.  In 
short,  no  means  of  developing  the  human  powers  ought  to  be  over' 
looked ;  and  all  this  might  be  accomplished  at  an  expense  perfectly 
contemptible,  if  the  numbers  of  the  school  were  large.  A  thousand 
bojTt  would  command  every  advantage  of  this  kind  which  the  wildest 
imagination  could  wish  for,  at  a  cost  per  boy  much  less  than  the  di- 
rect charges  of  any  of  our  great  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in- 
direct expenses  into  which  boys  are  almost  driven  for  want  of  less 
oostly  and  more  rational  means  of  relaxation. ' 

To  some  of  our  readers  we  may  seem  to  have  dwelt  too  long 
on  to  humble  a  tubject.  But  the  reach  and  vigour  of  Mr  Hill's 
speculations  entitle  his  practice  to  no  common  attention ; — and 
we  conceive  we  have  done  no  more  than  our  duty  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  fix  the  public  attention  on  an  experiment  which,  if  emi- 
nently successful,  must  lead  to  most  important  consequences,  and 
cannot  now  fail,  whatever  be  its  issue,  to  furffish  valuable  hints 
to  all  those  engaged  in  the  arduous  business  of  Education. 
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Abt,  IV.  !•  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Askanfee^  By  Jo- 
flEPH  DtJFUis,  Esq.  late  his  Britannic  Majesity's  Ekivoy  and 
Consul  for  that  Kingdom.  To  wkich  is  prefixed^  An  AceomU 
of  the  Origin  and  Causes  of  the  present  War.     4to.     Lon- 

•  dois  1824-. 

t:  A  Voyage  to  Africa  •  including  a  Narrative  of  an  Embassy 
to' one  of  the  Interior  Kingdoms,  in  the  Year  1820.  By 
William  Hutton,  late  Acting  Consul  for  Ashantee.  8vo. 
1821. 

XTJTithin  these  few  years,  a  new  power  has  appeared  on  the 
^^  coast  of  Africa,  and  has  recently  begun  to  act  a  more 
cotuspicuous  part  than  had  formerly  been  ventured  on  by  any 
of  the  native  states.  We  communicated  some  time  ago  to  our 
readers  the  information  expecting  it»  obtained  by  the  mission 
of  Mr  Bowdicb ;  and  expressed  our  opinion  that  its  growing 
power,  though  attended  with  the  usual  features  of  violence 
and  ambition,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  promising  circumstance  for 
the  improvement  of  Western  Africa.  This  opinion  remains  un- 
altered, by  the  deplorable  events  of  which  that  coast  has  since 
been  the  theatre.  The  publications  before  us  prove,  we  ihinki 
completely,  that  this  dreadful  war  was  entirely  of  our  own  seek- 
ing— that  the  disasters  which  have  lately  befallen  us — the  tem- 
porary extinction  of  British  commerce,  and  suspension  of  all 
plans  for  the  improvement  and  civilization  of  this  part  of  Afri- 
ca,— have  been  the  result  of  the  erroneous  system  adopted  by 
our  own  African  administration.  We  have  no  idea,  however, 
that  this  system  was  recommended  by  the  Government  at 
home ;  who  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  having  sent  out  a 
person  of  so  much  talent  and  discretion  as  Mr  Dupuis.  But 
they  have  not  been  equally  lucky,  we  fear,  in  the  choice  of  their 
other  functionaries, — and  were  not  perhaps  aware  of  the  temp- 
tations to  which  men,  intrusted  with  a  little  local,  half  mercan- 
tile half  military  authority,  are  exposed  in  such  situations. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  position  so  dif- 
ficult to  maintaiiuwith  discretion  as  that  of  a  commercial  fac- 
tory on  a  barbarous  coast.  A  fatal  and  almost  irresistible  neces- 
sity constantly  urges  it  beyond  its  original  and  legitimate  limits. 
Occasionally  exposed  to  insult,  plunder  and  outrage,  a  fortified 
position,  protected  by  a  body  of  troops,  becomes  of  plausible, 
and  perhaps  real  necessity.  This  fort  must  have  a  governor, 
and  the  governor  must  have  a  council.  These  functionaries 
soon  begin  to  imagine  themselves  bound  to  maintain  not  only 
the  interestsi  but  the  dignity  of  the  empires    This  disposition 
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is  not  long  of  generating  quarrels  with  a  rude  race^  wholly  iur 
sensible  of  this  dignity,  and  disinclined  to  admit  in  these  stranr 
gers  a  right  even  to  the  spot  which  they  occupy.  The  first  issues 
of  such  a  contest}  usually  displaying  an  immense  military  supe* 
riority  on  the  part  of  Europeans,  are  too  apt  to  inspire  further 

frojectSi  and  gradually  open  a  wide  vista  to  their  ambition, 
lostile  feelings  soon  become  rooted  on  both  sides,  under  the 
influence  of  which  no  alternative  is  left  but  either  to  be  victors 
or  vanquished— either  entire  expulsion  from  the  territoryi  or 
extensive  and  burdensome  conquest. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  actual  operation  of  these  princi- 
ples on  our  African  concerns.  The  two  works  at  the  head  of 
this  article  contain  a  narrative  of  the  last  mission  to  Ashantee^ 
and  of  some  subsequent  transactions,  which  laid  the  foundatioi;! 
of  our  rupture  with  that  kingdom.  Mr  Dupuis's  work  is  that 
of  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  and  impressed  with  the  sounds 
est  political  views;  and  that  of  Mr  Hutton,  though  the  pro- 
duct of  an  inferior  intellect,  aifords  some  additional  inforn^af 
tion,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  public  documents.  The  traia 
of  events  is  then  continued  downwards,  by  several  letters  comr 
niunicated  to  the  public  prints  by  Captain  Laing,  an  ofBce;r  of 
merit,  who  fought  with  distinction  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  In  order  to  form  a  connected  view  of  the  politics 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  we  must  also  look  back  to  Mr  Meredith's 
plain  and  valuable  account  of  it,  published  in  1812,  and  to  the 
copious  evidence  collected  in  1816  by  the  Conunittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  African  forts. 

The  many  small  conflicting  powers  between  whom  fhe  Gold 
Coast  was  formerly  divided,  nave,  by  recent  events,  beqn  oon- 
densed  into  two  great  interests.  One  is  that  of  the  intericur 
kingdom  of  Ashantee,  whose  armies,  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  have  repeatedly  overrun,  and  reduced  to  a  tributary  and 
dependent  state,  all  the  nations  of  the  coast.  The  opposl^ 
interest  is  that  of  those  nations  now  rallied  under  the  leading 
standard  of  Fantee,  and  eagerly  seeking  the  opportunity  to 
shake  off  the  yoke.  Britain,  in  plunging  into  the  vortex  of  Af- 
rican politics,  has  attached  herself  to  this  last  confederacy,  and 
is  now  following  its  fortunes.  Let  us  examine  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  character  of  the  two  parties  sueh  as,  if  a  choice 
was  to  be  made,  rendered  this  a  happy  one. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  early  narratives  and  descriptions 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  which  are  copious,  the  name  of  Ashantee 
should  very  rarely  occur.     When  named,  indeed,  it  is  as  '  very 

{>owerful;'  but  its  immediate  influence  was  not  then  felt    Xb 
act,  a  range  of  considerable  kingdoms^  Dinkirai  Akanni}  AasiPi 
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and  Aquamboei  then  intervened,,  and  received  the  first  shock 
of  its  hostility.  It  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  that  Ashantee  finally  burst  this  barrier  of  interposed 
states;  and, v having  reduced  them  all  to  vassalage,  came  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  maritime  districts. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  place  which  Ashantee  holds  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.  Even  in  regard  to  population,  we  are 
involved  in  extreme  perplexity  by  the  two  narratives  of  the 
last  mission.  All  the  estimates  of  Mr  Dupuis  are  three,  four, 
but  most  usually  ten  limes  larger  than  those  of  Mr  Hutton. 
Coomassie,  the  capital,  is  by  the  one  given  at  15,000,  by  the 
other  at  200,000.  Although  Mr  Dupuis  be  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  two,  we  suspect  he  is  the  farthest  wrong  here.  His 
usual  expression,  *  it  is  said, '  seems  to  imply  that  he  listened 
to  the  boasting  report  of  the  natives,  while  Mr  H.  seems  to 
have  consulted  only  his  own  eyes.  From  some  hints  of  Mr 
Bowdich,  we  imagine,  that  Africans  include  in  their  idea  of  a 
town  a  crowd  of  little  surrounding  villages,  where  the  serfs 
and  inferior  orders  carry  on  a  sort  of  garden  cultivation,  for  tlie 
supply  of  the  principal  men,  who  alone  occupy  the  body  of  the 
place.  Perhaps  the  ancient  w^y^i^  and  civitas  had  a  somewhat 
similar  import.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Bowdich's  estimate  of  a 
million  for  the  kingdom,  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  overrated. 
But  this  applies  only  to  the  original  Ashantee,  not  including 
the  numerous  states  which  now  pay  tribute  in  peace,  and  fol- 
low its  standard  in  war,  and  amount  probably  to  double  the 
number. 

The  feature  which  peculiarly  degrades  Ashantee,  and  throws 
it  back  almost  into  savage  existence,  is  the  extent  of  human  sa- 
'  crifice,  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  deep  horror.  Civi- 
lization, however,  does  not  always  advance  with  uniform  steps; 
and  peculiar  circumstances  often  maintain  among  a  people  insti- 
tutions which  belong  to  their  earlier  stages,  and  are  out  of  har- 
mony with  their  actual  attainments.  The  usages  of  a  despotic 
court,  especially  when  combined  with  superstition,  acquire  a  sfi- 
cred  character,  which  tends  to  prolong  them  beyond  their  na- 
tural period.  *  To  the  same  cause  we  may  probably  refer  the 
very  rude  welcome,  by  weapons  brandished  in  menacing  atti- 
tudes, with  which  visitors  are  first  admitted  to  the  court  of  Coo- 
massie. Still  less  of  elegance  appears  in  the  parting  mark  of  kind- 
ness which  the  King  bestowed  on  Mr  Dupuis.     In  considering, 

*  It  would  seem,  by  representations  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  an- 
tient  Egyptians,  that  human  sacrifices  existed  among  that  people,  at 
a  time  when  they  could  raise  the  mighty  structures  of  Thebes. 
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however,  these,  unfavourable  specimens  of  Ashantee  etiquette 
as  the  relics  of  former  barbarism,  we  seem  justified  by  tiie  dignity, 
politeness,  and  even  grace,  whicli  are  described  as  marking  their 
seneral  manners.  Mr  Swanzey,  in  his  examination  before  the 
Committee,  says,  *  It  is  a  singular  thing,  that  these  people,  who 

*  had  never  seen  a  white  man,  nor  the  sea,  were  the  most  civil  and 

*  well  bred  people  whom  I  have  seen  in  Africa. '  Mr  Mere* 
dithy  in  treating  of  the  people  of  Accra,  imputes  it  to  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Ashantees,  that  their  manners  ^re  more  po- 
lished, and  that  they  are  better  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  de- 
cency and  morality,  than  any  other  people  on  the  coast.  The 
king  evidently  studied  to  model  his  whole  demeanour  on  a 
standard  of  dignified  courtesy;  and  though  the  barbarian  worked 
pretty  strongly  within  him,  and  broke  out  sometimes  in  gusts  of 
ungovernable  passion,  he  was  always  ashamed  immediately  after- 
wards, and  made  even  bumble  apologies.  The  laws  of  victory 
are  dreadful ;  but  upon  this  ground,  no  nation  of  the  ancient 
world,  however  civilized,  could  have  had  any  right  to  reproach 
the  Ashantee.  There  is  evidently  among  them  a  regard  to  inter- 
national law,  a  respect  for  treaties,  and  for  the  persons  of  am- 
bassadorsi  to  which  the  neighbouring  states  are  strangers.  The 
military  establishment  is  in  a  highly  effective  and  disciplined 
state ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  distance  and  imperfect  commu- 
nication with  the  coast,  the  troops  appeared  from  the  first  com- 
pletely armed  and  equipped  after  the  European  model.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  their  valour  is  such  as  to  render  them  for- 
midable adversaries,  even  to  British  regular  troops. 

There  are  no  letters  in  native  interior  Africa,  not  even  a  hie- 
roglyphic or  symbol  of  any  description.  The  only  reading 
class  are  the  Mahometans,  whose  austere  bigotrv  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  any  communication  of  their  knowledge,  unless 
accompanied  by  the  Koran.  The  Ashantees,  high  and  low, 
neither  read  nor  write.  Sai  Tootoo  Quanim,  his  mark^  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  the  most  solemn  treaties.  This  illiterate  con- 
dition, however,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  considerable  deve- 
lopment of  intellect  and  fancy.  All  the  nations  on  the  coast 
have  a  great  memory,  a  fluent  and  graceful  oratory,  with  some 
talent  at  improvisatory  poetry ;  and  in  all  these  finer  arts, 
the  Ashantees  display  a  superiority.  The  language,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  terms,  is  original,  and  very  inartificial.  There 
are  no  articles,  no  inflexions  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  no  deriva-* 
tive  adverbs.  All  the  languages  are  fundamentally  one ;  but 
the  Ashantee  is  considered  by  Mr  Bowdich  as  the  Attic  a- 
mong  the  dialects  of  Western  Africa.  Their  habitations,  though 
still  rude,  are  decidedly  superior  in  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  a 
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Ccrtldn  degree  of  comfort,  to  those  on  the  coast«  Their  cloths^ 
woven  of  cotton  mixed  with  silk,  and  some  other  ornamental 
articles,  are  positively  fine ;  though  their  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  on  the  whole  inferior,  not  only  to  that  of  Europe,  but  of 
some  countries  on  the  Niger. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  main  ground  of  hope  with  regard  to  thid 
kingdom,  arises  from  the  display  of  an  active  and  improving  spirit, 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the 
continent  The  empire  appears  to  have  reached  nearly  the  utmost 
extension,  in  point  of  conquest,  which  circumstances  admit;  and 
the  ambition  of  its  rulers  is  now  chiefly  directed  to  the  increase 
of  its  interior  splendour,  which  they  can  only  effect  by  the  in« 
troduction  of  arts,  commerce,  and  civilization.  Sensible  of  the 
iuperibrity  of  Europeans  in  all  these  respects,  intercourse  with, 
and  imitation  of  these,  are  viewed  as  affording  the  main  hope  ot' 
converting  Ashantee  into  a  splendid  and  polished  region.  All 
testimonies  agree  on  thi^  subject.  Mr  Swanzey  says,  <The  King 

*  of  Ashantee  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  have  and  to  keep  open 
'  a  further  communication  with  the  British ;'  and  he  elsewhere 
mentions,  that  the  monarch  early  applied  to  the  governor  "bf 
Cape  Coast  Castle  for  an  English  resident  to  be  sent  to  his 
court.  Although  the  Dutch  have  cultivated  his  favour  much 
more  carefully,  he  seems  justly  impressed  with  higher  ideas  of 
the  power  and  magnificence  of  *  King  George.'  This  love,  in- 
deed, seems  somewhat  tinctured  with  fear.  A  party  at  court  re- 
monstrated on  the  danger  of  allowing  to  the  English  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acting  as  spies ;  and  once  when,  inquiring  about  Buona- 

Earte,  he  was  told,  that,  on  account  of  his  ambition,  the  English 
ad  dethroned  him,  and  sent  him  to  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
Mr  Hutton  thought  he  perceived  on  the  countenance  of  his  Ma- 
jesty a  very  peculiar  expression.  This  mixture  of  feeling,  how- 
ever, seems  on  the  whole  to  have  produced  no  other  effect,  but  to 
increase  his  anxiety  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  so  powerful  a  na- 
tion. When  the  lost  mission  was  atCoomassie,  the  king  was  busily 
engaged  in  erecting  a  palace  in  the  European  style,  destined, 
conseouently,  to  eclipse  every  thing  yet  seen  in  Western  Afri- 
ca. His  account  of  it  to  Mr  Dupuis  shows  evidently  the  work- 
ing of  the  impulses  above  alluded  to.  ^  Do  you  know, '  said 
he,  *  Captain,  why  I  sent  for  you  ?    That  building  you  see  is 

*  to  be  made  very  grand.  The  inside  shall  be  gold,  ivory,  and 
^  brass  pan ;  so  you  must  tell  my  great  master,  I  do  it  lor  his 
^  sake,  to  honour  him,  that  the  people  may  know  it  was  a  great 

*  day  when  I  saw  your  face,  and  tiiat  all  the  Black  countries 

*  may  know  that  I  am  a  great  king  here.     Now  White  men 

?  know  me,  I  must  live  in  a  great  nouse  aa  White  kings  dos 
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*  then  I  sbaH  not  be  asbamed  when  White  people  come.  ^  He 
had  procared  workmen  from  El  Mina,  under  whose  directioa 
his  own  subjects  laboured,  but  in  so  awkward  a  manner  as  ex«- 
cited  the  ndicule  of  the  monarch  himself,   who  exclaimed^ 

*  Ashantees  fools  at  work  !  *  Tliey  made  up,  however,  in  num* 
bers,  what  was  wanting  in  skill ;  and  suggested  to  Mr  Dupui^ 
the  singular  image  of  ^  a  legion  of  demons  attempting  in  mock* 

*  ery  a  Babel  of  modem  mventiod.  *  On  another  occasion^ 
the  Kill's  views  were  still  more  fully  expressed  by  his  sayings 

*  I  must  have  every  thing  suitable,  and  live  like  a  White. king/ 
It  is  upon  Ashantee  that  the  commerce  of  this  coast  I'ests 

almost  exclusively.  A  remarkable  circumstance  iSf.tbat  ih^ 
first  notice  of  its  importance  in  this  respect,  was  derived  from 
the  opposite  extremity  of  Africa.  Mr  Lucas^  in  1792,  heard  k 
mentioned  at  Tripoli  as  the  goal  of  a  caravan  route  df  more  diati 
two  thousand  miles,  across  ue  broadest  diagopal  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  earlier  accounts  from  the  coast,  indeed,  des^ribie 
the  gold  and  ivory,  whfch  form  its  staples,  as  drawn  from  Di^ 
kira,  and  other  intermediate  countries ;  but  it  is  now  ascertain- 
ed, that  tlie  bulk  of  these  articles  come  from  beyond  even 
Ashantee,  though  without  its  being  possible  to  avoid  pas&ing 
through  that  kingdom,  hi  its  present  extended  state*  i  Pabu 
oil  also,  an  article  of  growing  importance,  is  chiefly  fumi$h0d 
from  the  immense  forest  extending  from  the  frontier  to  Coo- 
massie. 

Having  thus  surveyed  one  side  of  the  African  political 
world,  let  us  turn  to  the  other,  comprehending  the  Fantees^ 
and  the  other  tribes  on  the  coast,  with  whose  cause  we  hfetve 
had  the  wisdom  to  identify  our  own.  Respecting  the  general 
character  of  these  tribes,  inquiries  were  made  by  the  Comnrit- 
tee  of  all  the  Governors  of  the  British  forts.  The  tenor  of 
their  reply  was  uniform.  Governor  Smith,  then  of  Commen- 
da^  says,  *  They  are  capable  of  every  vice ;  guilty  of  theft,  ^x- 
^  tortion,  imposition,  and  notorious  for  being  a  quarrelsolne 

*  set.  Europeans  cannot  place  the  least  conndence  in  thenu' 
— White  of  Cape  Coast  Castle :  *  They  are  deceitful,  and  great- 
'  ly  addicted  to  stealing ;  thev  are  superstitious  in  an  uncom- 

*  mon  degree.     Instances  of  their  being  remarkable  for  fidelity 

*  to  each  other  in  times  of  danger,  have  not  come  to  my  ktioMr- 

*  ledge.  '-^-Mollan  of  Succondee:   *  Like  the  inhabitants  of  all 

*  barbarous  countries,  the  natives  here  are  addicted  to  many 

*  vic6s;  and  their  character  as  liars,  thieves,  and  cheats,  is  no- 

*  toriously  known.     If  they  possess  any  virtues,  I  must  confess 

*  they  have  entirely  escaped  my  notice. ' — Mr  Swanzey :  *  They 
^  were  a  very  shrewdy  intelligent,  and  lively  race,  but  very 
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^  mubh  given  to  drinking,  and  posiessed  very  few  good  moral 
'  qualities.  '-—The  slave  trade,  indeed,  coula  scarcely  be  car- 
ried on  so  long,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  on  this  coast,  without 
demoralizing  effects,  which  cannot  be  soon  removed.     It  had 
given  birth  to  a  peculiar  refinement  of  guilt     As  the  pmiish- 
ment  of  almost  every  offence  was  the  sale  of  the  criminal,  the 
scheme  of  decoying  men  into  crime,  with  a  view  to  this  issue, 
had  become  most  extensively  practised.     Profligate  females, 
,  not  excepting  the  wives  and  cfaughters  of  the  chie&,  are  said  to 
have  been  deeply  concerned  in  it- 
Anxious  inquiries  were  made  by  the  Committee  as  to  any 
means  or  prospect  that  might  exist  of  inducing  the  natives  to 
extend  cultivation,  particularly  of  articles  suited  to  the  market 
of  Europe.     All  the  replies  were  most  unfavourable.     Smith, 
Mollan  and  Dawson,  declared,  almost  in  the  same  words,  that 
t{ie  oldest  resident  had  scarcely  a  recollection  of  a  single  change 
in  dress,  building,  or  mode  of  living,  made  in  imitation  of  Eu- 
ropeans.,    llieir  habitual  indolence,  and  bigotted  attachment  to^ 
old  customs,  appeared  to  leave  only  the  faintest  hope  of  their 
ever  being  induced  to  betake  themselves  to  new  branches  of 
industry,  and  especially  of  cultivation.     Mr  MoUan  saw  as 
little  prospect  of  their  being  induced  to  exchange  the  cottcMis  of 
India  for  nritish  manufactures. 

As  the  Fantee  tribes  thus  neither  do,  nor  are  likely  to  jpeld 
any  commodities  valuable  in  commerce,  so  the  testimonies' are 
equally  unanimous,  that  they  use  the  utmost  efforts  to  prevent 
Europeans  from  reaching  those  nations  in  the  interior,  from 
whose  intercourse  greater  benefits  might  be  derived.  Captain 
irby  mentioned  to  tne  Committee  a  singular  manoeuvre  which 
they  sometimes  employ  for  this  purpose.  When  they  see  an 
European  obstinately  bent  on  such  an  expedition,  they  under- 
take to  be  his  guides;  but,  instead  of  acting  faithfully  as  such, 
they  lead  him  mto  by-paths,  through  morasses  and  entangled 
thickets,  till,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  despondence,  he  is 
glad  to  seek  his  way  back.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  conquest 
of  the  coast  by  the  Ashantees,  instead  of  being  an  evil  to  us, 
WB6  a  most -important  advantage,  affording  the  only  means  by 
which  we  coula  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  direct  intercourse  with 
that  people. 

If  the  commercial  benefit  to  be  drawn  from  the  Fantees  be 
so  slender,  as  little  reason  is  there  to  fear  or  hope  from  their 
military  prowess.  On  the  contrary,  though  a  turbulent  spirit 
makes  them  always  ready  to  rush  into  the  field,  they  display, 
when  brought  into  it,  a  smaller  portion  of  heroism  than  almost 
f^ny  other  existi^ig  race.     Mr  Meredith  states  it  as  their  usual 
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practice,  ^  to  creep  into  some  concealed  hole  when  cannon  or 
*  musket  shot  are  heard  to  whiz  among  them. '  Captain  Laing 
indeed  saw  them  on  one  occasion,  wnen  covered  with  woods, 
discharge  a  few  shots,  but  in  so  irregular  and  ill  directed  a 
manner,  as  merely  to  bring  down  upon  their  adversaries  a 
shower  c£  leaves.  We  may  finally  quote  the  recent  despatch 
of  Colonel  Sutherland,  who  states,  tliat  when  called  upon  to 
defend  Cnpe  Coast,  they  were  to  be  driven  every  morning  to 
their  post  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  reader  is  left  to 
judge,  whether  Britain  is  likely  to  reach  a  very  commanding 
position,  by  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  such  allies. 

From  the  series  of  plain  facts  now  stated,  it  can  scarcely,  we 
think,  be  denied,  that  if  Britain  was  to  make  a  choice  between 
the  hostile  powers  of  Africa,  there  could  not  be  a  moment's 
room  to  hesitate  between  her  present  enemy,  and  the  confe-p 
derates,  with  whom  her  evil  destiny  had  combined  her.  Let 
us  now  examine,  whether,  in  the  steps  which  led  to  this  dread- 
ful rupture,  there  was  any  thing  tending  to  compel,  or  even  to 
tempt^  her  African  rulers  into  uxe  adoption  of  so  unfortunate  a 
policy* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  monarchs  of 
Ashantee,  as  formerly  observed,  had  reduced  to  vassalage  all 
the  kingdoms  formerly  interposed  between  their  territory  and 
that  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  chiefs  of  Assin,  one  of  these 
kingdoms,  revolted,  and  being  totally  defeated,  sought  refuge 
in  the  Fantee  territory,  llie  king  followed,  sending  at  the 
same  time  assurances,  that  he  entertained  no  hostile  intentions 
against  the  Fantees ;  notwithstanding  which,  that  people  not 
only  received,  but  joined  the  revoUed  chiefs.  They  proved 
wholly  unable,  however,  to  contend  with  the  invaoers,  and 
were  vanquished  in  repeated  battles.  The  victors  came  first  in 
contact  with  the  British  at  Anamaboe,  a  large  seaport,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  so  imprudent  as  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  countrymen.  Confident  in  their  numbers,  they  reject- 
ed the  offer  of  mediation  made  by  Governor  White.  They 
were  unable,  however,  to  stand  the  first  shock,  and  were  seen 
flying  in  wild  confusion,  and  the  shore  strewed  with  their  dead 
ixxlies.  In  this  terrible  extremity,  the  fort  was  opened  to  re- 
ceive as  many  of  the  women  and  children  as  its  area  could  con- 
tain ;  an  interference  in  favour  of  humanity,  and  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  savage  war,  which,  on  whatever  side  exercised,  must 
always  be  approved.  It  was  a  much  more  doubtful  policy 
which  induced  him  to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  on  the  enemy, 
while  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruction ;  and  the  consequence 
wa^,  that  when  the  latter  had  satiated  their  vengeance  on  the 
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Aimmaboest  they  immediately  directed  timr  arms  agmnst 
the  fort*  The  English,  who'  had  calddsted  on  meeting  in 
their  new  adversaries  a  prowess  somewhat  on  a  ievei  with  that 
of  the  maritime  negroes,  were  exceedingly  astonished  at  seeing 
them  ruj^h  to  the  very  muzzle  of  the  great  gnns,  and  fire  with 
such  precision,  that  not  a  man  could  appear  at  an  embraxnre^ 
without  being  instantly  brought  down.  In  these  circumstance^ 
where  only  musketry  could  be  used,  a  defence  by  30  men,  in 
a  little  old  fort,  against  15,000,  must  be  considetied  highly  cre«> 
ditable«  It  was  not  a  situation,  however,  that  ooukl  last  long ; 
and  Colonel  Torrane,  then  chief  governor,  hastened  to  send  a 
reinforcement,  and  also  to  take  measures  for  conciliating  the 
|>ower  which  was  now  destined  to  rule  over  the  coast.  Witili 
ibis  view,  he  obtained  possession  of  Cheboo,  one  of  the  revolt*- 
ed  chiefs,  then  concealed  near  the  castle,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Idng,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  beheaded.  Although  this 
measure  was  probably  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  time,  we 
cannot,  as  Britons,  but  lament  that  it  should  have  been  thon^t 
necessary.  The  seizure  and  delivery  of  Cheboo  was,  we  fear^ 
aomewhat  of  abase  action,  which  even  Mr  Dupuis,  however 
Btncii  disposed  to  Ashanteetzej  and  tiotwithstanding  ttie  ve- 
neration in  which  he  found  the  name  of  Torrane  held  at 
Coomassie,  cannot  bring  himself  to  applaud.  However,  even 
before  the  arrival  of  Cheboo,  when  a  fla^  of  truce  was  dis- 
played from  the  walls,  it  was  received  with  acclamations  of 
j<^.  Two^  messengers  returned  with  it,  and  made  a  long  rx^ 
jfose  of  the  king's  grounds  of  war  against  the  Fantees,  declaring 
that  against  the  British  he  did  not  entertain  the  slightest  enmi* 

g,  but  was  anxious  to  cultivate  their  intercourse  and'aliianoa. 
olonel  Torrane  having  repaired  to  Anamaboe,  made  a  formal 
visit  to  the  camp.  Our  countrymen  then  beheld  a  splendid  and 
imposing  array,  very  much  surpassing  any  thing  that  tii^  hod 
hitnerto  seen  in  Africa.  The  rich  dresses  ana  golden  orna- 
ments, the  dignity  and  order  of  the  ceremonial,  the  courtedjis 
imd  intelligent  conversation  of  the  chiefs;  all  gave  the  idea  of  a 
superior  people.  They  were  now  indeed  seen  in  their  faoUday 
attitude ;  yet  this  impression  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  founda- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  character  of  this  war,  the 
Fantees  grasped  at  the  earliest  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the 
jcrfce.  The  Ashantees,  in  1811,  made  a  second  inroad,  and, 
as  before,  carrie<l  all  before  them  in  the  first  instance ;  but  lite 
revolt  of  some  of  dieir  eastern  vassals  preven(;ed  them  from 
making  much  permanent  impression.  In  1816,  another  cam- 
pai^  took  place,  the  result  oi  which  was  still  more  disastrous  to 
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t}ie  Fantbes*  Cape  Const  was  held  in  long  blockade ;  and  but  fof 
supplies  afforded  by  the  Castle,  a  great  part  of  its  inhabitants 
must  have  perished  by  famine.  The  final  result  appears  clear- 
ly to  have  been,  an  entire  acknowledgment,  over  the  whol6 
coast,  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ashantee. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  British  African  Government 
felt  more  than  ever  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  this  great  potentate.  The  mission  was  therefore  sent,  from 
Mr  Bowdich's  narrative  of  which  we  derived  our  first  detailed 
notices  of  this  interior  kingdom.  The  cry  seems  general  in 
Africa,  and  is  even  joined  by  Mr  Dupuis,  that  his  representa- 
tions are  very  much  coloured  and  exaggerated ;  but  really  this 
appears  to  arise  very  much  from  prejudice  and  jealousy ;  for 
one  can  scarcely  find  any  specific  point  in  which  he  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  new  mission,  except  that  they  consider  the  co- 
lours in  his  architectural  plates  as  somewhat  too  bright.  One 
point  in  particular  is  clearly  made  out  by  the  official  documents 
inserted  in  his  work,  which  is  the  full  acKnowledgment,  by  the 
British  Government,  of  the  King's  sovereignty  over  the  Gold 
Coast*  In  his  letter  to  Mr  Smith,  now  governor  of  Capd 
Coast,  he  uses  the  following  expressions :  '  The  Kfaig  of  A* 
^  shantee  has  made  war  against  all  the  people  of  the  water  side^ 

*  and  all  the  Black  men  all  about,  and  taken  all  their  towns. 

*  All  Fantee  is  his ;  all  the  Black  man's  country  is  his;^  Smith, 
in  his  reply,  instead  of  controverting  these  assertions,  express^- 
cs  himself  thus :  *  I  observe  by  your  letter,  that  the  notes  of 

*  conquered  countries  have  been  transferred  to  your  ancestors ; 

*  dieriefore  it  shall  be  the  same  on  the  present  occasion. '  The 
notes  were  for  rent  which  had  been  paid  to  the  surrounding 
Fantee  prmces,  for  the  ground  on  which  the  castle  stood.  Smith 
now  agrees  to  pay  them  henceforth,  with  some  additions,  to 
the  King  of  Ashantee.  Was  it  possible  to  make  a  clearer  ad- 
mission, that  the  whole  of  the  coast  on  which  these  forts  stood 
was  conquered  bv,  and  subject  to,  the  King  of  Ashantee  ?  Mr 
Bowdich  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  the  same  was  implied  ; 
he  parted  on  the  best  terms ;  and  the  British  relations  in  Airier 
seemed  established  on  the  most  satisfactory  foundation. 

The  government  at  home  showed  at  this  time  an  equal 
anxiety  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  this  new  potent- 
iate. They  determined  to  send  out  a  permanent  resident,  un«> 
der  the  title  of  Consul,  to  the  court  of  Coomassie.  To  this 
situation  they  appointed  Mr  Dupuis,  who  had  long  held  that 
situation  at  Mogadore,'  and  is  known  by  some  very  judicious 
notes  appended  to  Adams's  Narrative  of  Interior  Africa.  ITio 
choice  apppears  to  have  been  judicious.    Mr  Dupuis  was  pe* 
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culiarly  intimate  with  African  manners,  and  is  evidently  a  man 
of  considerable  talents,  information,  and  address.  His  in- 
structions, drawn  up  by  Mr  Cook,  secretary  to  the  African 
Company,  direct  that  he  should  give  full  assurance  of  the  de- 
termination of  Britmn  sacredly  to  observe  the  treaty  concluded 
by  Mr  Bowdich ;  that  he  should  cultivate  by  every  proper 
means  the  coni&dence  of  the  King,  with  a  view  to  forwarding 
commercial  intercourse,  and  promoting  measures  that  might 
advance  the  civilization  of  Africa ;  that  he  should  also  make 
any  inquiries,  and  open  any  connexion  that  might  be  possible 
with  the  interior  of  the  Continent. 

The  new  consul,  on  his  arrival,  found  matters  already  be- 
ginning to  wear  an  inauspicious  aspect.  The  King  was  en- 
gaged m  suppressing  an  insurrection  that  had  arisen  in  the  sub- 
ject state  of  Gaman,  which,  being  supported  by  the  powerful 
western  kingdom  of  Kong,  afforded  full  employment  to  his 
arms.  The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Coast  began  to  rear  their 
beads ;  and  here  let  it  be  understood,  that,  unless  in  the  mat- 
ter of  prudence,  we  do  not  blame  themf  because  they  were 
impatient  to  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke  so  recently  imposed  upon 
ihem.  Tins  disposition  led  them  to  catch  wiui  a  greedy  ear 
disastrous  rumours  which  arose^  respecting  the  state  of  the 
King's  affairs.  The  misfortune  was,  that  the  same  rumours  and 
feelings  began  to  prevail  in  the  Castle,  and  were  finally  embraced 
by  Mr  Smith  the  governor.  Mr  Dopuis  in  vain  interposed  his 
warning  voice,  and  showed  the  slender  foundation  on  which 
they  were  built.  He  even  repaired  to  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
El  Mina,  where  he  was  assured  that  they  were  born,  and  expired 
within  the  precincts  of  Cape  Coast,  and  that  everywhere  else, 
it  was  expected  that  the  King  would  meet  with  his  usual  suc- 
cess. Unfortunately  Mr  Dupuis  stood  already  in  a  hostile  at- 
titude to  the  governor  and  council.  His  instructions,  in  di- 
recting him  to  appear  subject  to  them,  had  lefl  an  ambiguity 
whether  he  was  to  be  really  subject  or  not  This  was  interpreted 
by  each  partv  in  their  own  favour ; — ^theone  claiming  full  juris- 
diction, while  the  other  insisted  that  he  was,  ^  to  all  intents 
*  and  purposes,  plenipotent. '  Indeed,  wliile  we  admire  the  firm- 
ness with  which  this  gentleman  stood  for  the  right  cause,  it  ap- 
pears doubtful  whether  he  bore  his  faculties  quite  so  meekly  as  so 
delicate  a  situation  would  have  required.  This  suspicion  springs 
from  some  epistolary  documents  presented  by  Mr  Hutton,  in 
which  he  is  ionnd  charging  the  council  with  ^  unjustifiable  con- 
J  duct,' — ^  insidious  dealing,'  and  warning  them  against  sup- 
posing that  he  considers  their  approbation  as  anything  respect- 
jible.     In  short,  aiiiiuosities  rose  to  that  pitch,  which  renders 
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it  gii£Scient  that  an  opinion  be  embraced  by  one  party  to  ftx  th« 
other  in  its  opposite.  Mr  Dupuis  was  left  to  prophesy  like  an- 
other Cassandra ;  the  governor  and  council  entered  into  all  the 
feelings  of  the  natives,  eneoumged  them  in  despising  the  autho- 
rity of  the  King,  and  in  showing  contempt,  and  even  insalt  to 
his  subjects  who  were  residents  or  visitors  in  the  town. 

At  length  it  was  announced,  in  a  manner  no  longer  admit- 
ting of  doubt,  that  the  King  was  returning  triumphant  from 
the  conquest  of  Garaan,  and  that  he  and  his  chiefs  were  vow- 
ing vengeance  on  the  Cape  Coast  inhabitants,  of  whose  out- 
rages in  word  and  deed  they  had  been  duly  advertised.  The 
courage  of  the  natives  instantly  fell ;  but  Mr  Smith,  who  had 
committed  himself  to  the  government  at  home,  made  a  defying 
answer  to  the  first  messengers.  It  is  understood  tliat  the  King 
was  then  strongly  urged  bv  his  military  council  to  march  di- 
rect upon  Cape  Coast,  anJ  destroy  it.  That  desire,  however^ 
which  he  appears  to  have  always  cherished,  of  being  on 
good  terms  with  the  English,  made  him  resolve  to  exhaust, 
in  the  first  instance,  every  pacific  resourse.  A  messenger 
of  high  rank  was  despatched,  who,  demnnding  an  audience 
of  the  council,  produced  from  a  little  Morocco  trunk  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Mr  Bowdich,  and,  causing  it  to  be  read 
over,  article  by  article,  made  repeated  appeals  to  the  governor^ 
whether  it  had  not  been  violated.  Mr  Smith  was  thrown  into  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  ;  and,  in  this  posture  of  affairs,  Mr  Du- 
•puis  so  far  prevailed  as  to  have  his  mission  mentioned,  and  its 
fulfilment  offered.  The  messenger  was  pleased,  and  agreed  to 
pause  till  he  could  learn  the  King's  views  on  the  subject*  Soon 
after  it  was  announced,  that  either  an  embassy  or  an  army  was 
approaching  Cape  Coast.  This  equivocal  rumour  was  natural- 
ly enough  excited  by  the  approach  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
cniefly  armed;  but,  on  their  coming  nearer,  a  mixture  of  boy$ 
and  girls  was  descried,  and  it  proved  a  mere  pacific  array,  es- 
corting a  nephew  of  the  king,  who  came  in  solemn  embassy. 
This  great  personage,  being  mtroduced  to  the  council,  made  a 
\on^  palaver^  enumerating  all  the  wrongs  sustained  by  the  king, 
and  concluding  for  a  large  sum  to  be  paid  in  compensation, 
both  by  the  Castle  and  the  town.  It  was  ultimately  found, 
however,  that  he  brought  a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr  Dupuis,  and 
an  assurance  that  arran^^ements  had  been  made  for  his  convey- 
ance and  reception.  The  Council  then,  notwithstanding  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  reluctance,  could  no  longer  decline  forward- 
inghim  to  his  destination. 

The  mission  was  well  conducted,  and  pr6sperous.     The  king 

•  renewed,  in  the  fullest  manner,  all  his  profw^sions  of  a  denire  to 

maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  British.     He  withdrew  at- 
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together  h!s  inedimssible  demand,  of  money  from  the  fbrt»  and 
intimated  his  willingness  to  accept  a  very  moderate  composition 
for  his  claim  upon  the  town.  He  even  assumed  the  tide  of 
vassal  to  the  King  of  England^  and  professed  a  readiness  to 
lead  10,000  men  to  any  part  of  the  continent  where  their  ser* 
vices  might  be  wanted  by  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  asserted 
bis  own  full  dominion  over  all  the  countries  on  the  coast,  con- 
senting, however,  that  the  English  should  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  the  natives,  and  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  over  his  owa 
subjects,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  forts.  A  treaty  vas 
concluded  upon  these  bases,  and  every  thing,  between  the  two 
powers,  appeared  to  be  again  settled  on  the  most  satisfactory 
footing. 

When  Mr  Dupuis  arrived  at  Cape  Coast,  afiatrs  sustained  a 
fatal  reverse.  The  governor  did  not  see  him  for  several  days, 
and  then  only  to  disown  his  treaMr,  and  brand  it  as  one  which 
betrayed  at  once  the  interests  of  Britain  and  of  Fantee.  He 
was  even  encouraging  the  natives  to  withdraw  altogether  their 
allegiance  from  Ashantee,  and  had  persuaded  Sir  George  Col- 
lier, who  then  commanded  a  squadron  on  the  coast,  to  promise 
his  support.  Mr  Dupuis  wrote  to  Sir  George,  endeavouring  to 
show  tl>e  erroneous  nature  of  the  policy  to  which  he  was  lend* 
ing  himself,  and  entreating  him,  at  least,  to  take  on  board  two 
Ambassadors  who  had  come  from  Ashantee,  with  a  present  of 
two  beautiful  leopards.  Sir  George,  seeing  matters  run  so 
high  between  the  parties,  adoptea  the  resolution  which,  in 
A  public .  man,  is  not  always  the  wisest,  of  doing  and  saying 
as  little  |as  possible.  He  evaded  all  discussion,  and  excusea 
himself,  both  as  to  the  leopards  and  ambassadors,  ialleging^  in 
one  case,  the  want  of  room,  and,  in  the  other,  a  standing  order 
of  Admiralty  not  *  to  carry  away  any  natives  from  the  coast. ' 
We  decline  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  leopards;  but,  with 
regard  to  the  ambassadors,  this  step  appears  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted. Nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  and  irritating  to 
their  master;  and  the  standing  order  in  question  could  never 
have  been  made  in  contemplation  of  such  a  case  as  this,  when 
its  literal  application  would  evidently  have  been  much  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

At  the  moment  when  our  political  relations  were  thrown 
into,  so  precarious  a  state,  an  entire  change  took  place  in 
the  administration  of  this  coast.  For  reasons  which  we  hcve 
not  room  to  discuss,  it  was  transferred,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
from  the  African  Company  to  the  immediate  control  of  his 
Majesty's  government.  Here,  too,  we  are  left  by  Mr  Dupuis, 
who  took  his  departure  for  England ;  and  we  must  derive  our. 
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subsequent  details  froBi  Captain  Lainp;,  who  writes  in  oppo$i-» 
tion  to  that  ^enileinan«  and  with  a  view  to  justify  the  proceed- 
iD<r8  of  the  British  African  government.  Thus,  however,  wo 
bear  both  sidesi  and  are  assured  that  these  proceedings  are  not 
presented  to  us  under  any  jaundiced  aspect*  Captain  Laing's 
■  narrative  realty  does  not  deserve  the  imbittercd  response  which 
^  it  drew  from  Mr  Dupuis^    It  is  written  in  a  candid  and  gentie* 

a:  manly  tone,  and  with  as  much  of  reflection  and  combination  aa 

can  be  reasonably  demanded  from  a  captain  of  foot.  Our  con* 
fidence  in  his  facts  is  the  more  implicit,  as  they  afford  the  most 
complete  confutation  of  the  conclusions  in  support  of  which 
they  are  stated. 

Government  placed  this  coast  under  Sir  Charles  McCarthy, 
who  for  soiDe  years  before  had  been  governor  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  adjacent  territories.  It  is  with  pain  that  we  animad- 
vert on  the  conduct  of  a  gallant  and  amiable  man,  who  appears 
to  have  been  active  and  useful  in  his  former  station,  and  has 
since  paid  so  dreadful  a  forfeit  of  his  errors.  But  where  such 
deep  interests  are  at  stake,  it  is  impossible  that  any  considera- 
tion should  deter  u^  from  es^pressing  our  most  decided  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

Sir  Charier  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  hard  situatioiv  by  a 
compact  formed  among  the  servants  of  the  Company,  not  to 
accept  of  office  under,  or  bold  any  communication  with,  hiou 
Little  good,  however,  after  what  we  have  seen,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them ;  and  it  was  under  entirel v  erroneous  views, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  military  strength  of  the  neighbouring 
states  was  to  be  made  the  basis  of  his  policy ;  ii^tead  of  its  be- 
ing the  object  to  clear  himself  from  every  relation  of  that  nature. 
Still  less  can  it  hfi  conceived,  whence  he  derived  that  contempt 
of  the  Ashantee  monarch  and  his  power,  which  is  admitted  bj 
Captain  :Latng  to  hav^  been  the  ruling  principle  of  his  policy. 
If  it  h^  become  CiMshionable  at  Cape  Coast  to  decry  Bowdich'i 
work,  there  was  .that  of  Meredith;  there  were  all  the  testi- 
monies  before  the  African  Committee;  and,  lastly,  oral  com- 
munications fromi  Mr  Dupuis,  who,  however,  we  regret  to  ob* 
serve,  declined  coinpl}'ing  with  Sir  Charles's  ur^rent  request  to 
write  to  him  more  Hilly*  In  short,  there  was  the  notorious 
fact  of  the  Gold  Coast  having  been  repeatedly  and  completely 
conquered  by  this  power«  Sir  Charles,  however,  soon  formed 
the  resolution  of  setting  it  at  defiance,  and  of  placing  himself  ait 
•the  head  of  the  Fantee  confederacy. 

*  The  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast, '  says  Captain  Laing,  *  soob 
^  comprehended  the  nature  of  our  policy,  as  explained  by  Sir 
/^  Charles  McCarthy,  who  was  looked  upon  by  themi  in  a  very 
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*  thort  time,  as  their  ddiverer,  both  from  ioteroftl  and  ForagR 

*  oppression ;  thej  beheld  with  satisfaction  the  privileges  which 

*  were  conferred  upon  them  by  the  change^  and  they  had  fiiU 

*  confidence  in  the  promises  he  made  to  them  of  British  pro- 

*  tection.    The  name  of  MK7arthy  rang  along  the  coast  from 

*  Cape  Apollonia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volsa^  and  the  great  in- 

<  fluence  which  he  gained  over  these  people  (the  hitherto  ac-* 

<  knowledged  subjects  of  the  King  of  Asnantee),  was  viewed 

*  with  silent  and  gloomy  indignation  by  that  monarchy  whose 
^  pride  was  not  only  stung  at  £e  sudden  revolt  of  his  subjects, 

*  acknowledged  as  such  by  British  treaty,  but  at  the  neglect  of 
^  his  authority  and  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  British,  in  not 

*  sending  to  him  a  complimentary  Embassy.  ^ 

Here,  then,  in  this  panegyrical  paragraph,  written  by  the 
apologist  of  Sir  Charles,  we  find  him  promising  protection,  in 
their  revolt ^  to  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Ashantee,  ackncndedg* 
ed  as  suck  by  British  treaty.  Could  this  be  considered  as  any 
thing  less  than  an  open  levying  of  war — ^war  contrary  to  the  most 
solemn  treaties,  and  without  a  shadow  of  ground  or  pretext? 

N  twithstanding  such  high  provocation,  resentment  was  at 
first  shovm  only  oy  a  suspension  of  intercourse ;  and  every 
thing  on  the  side  of'^  Ashantee  remained  as  quiet  as  if  no  such 
power  had  existed.  Those,  however,  who  were  familiar  with 
the  policy  of  that  state,  saw  in  this  very  silence  the  omen  of 
approaching  tempest.  They  knew  that*  all  its  great  expedi- 
tions are  preceded  by  a  long  train,  not  only  of  military  prepa- 
.  ration,  but  of  auguries,  incantations,  sacrifices,  and  careful 
study  of  good  and  evil  times.  In  the  interval,  it  viras  their  ob- 
vious poUcy  to  lull  the  enemy  into  security.  Sir  Charles,  in 
fact,  imagining  that  all  was  tranquil,  set  out  to  visit  the  settle- 
ments at  Sierra  Leone. 

The  storm  first  broke  by  an  act  of  violence  against  a  single 
individual.  A  British  sergeant  was  seized  on  the  great  smiare 
at  Anamaboe,  and  carried  off,  on  pretext  of  disrespectful  ex- 
pressions used  towards  the  king.  In  noticing  this  only  culp- 
able act  of  the  Ashantees  towards  the  British,  we  must  remark, 
that  it  did  not  take  place  till  after  fiill  ground  had  been  given 
for  war,  to  which  it  was  evidently,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in- 
tended as  a  preliminary.  According  to  Captain  Laing,  it  was 
afterwards  understood  that  the  object  was  to  feel  our  pulse,  and 
observe  in  what  manner  we  would  act  on  such  an  occasion. 
We  cannot  resist  a  secret  suspicion,  that  some  hopes  were  en- 
tertained by  them  of  its  leading  to  negociaticm  and  renewed  in- 
tercourse. Meantime,  Sir  Charles,  seeing  that  matters  were 
more  serious  tlian  he  imagined,  hastened  bqck  to  the  coast,  but 
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nAthcmt  ^Gp6x\g  iUiT  (kdd «» ladasom;  Cftpttun  Ltfhig  dffiared 
iso  tifidertiike  aa  eitilMUsy,  either  %^  Cooaiftssie  or  to  ilotiqaa, 
the  pla^  of  the  sergetliC*s  oMi^iiemflnt  i  but  Sir  Charies,  oret^ 
rating  the  danger  oS  such  a  step,  deolined  these  tery  meritO" 
fkius  d^rs.  We  eannot  bbt  agree  wHh  Mr  Dapuis  m  think- 
ing it  strange,  that,  in  the  course  of  six  veeks,  no  stepa  should 
have  been  teken  to  oblafai  libe  release  of  the  prisoDer^  'eitfaer  by 
ftegociation  or  artns. 

At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  sergeant  was  beheaded  at 
Don^ma.'  This  was  evidently  intended  as  an  open  declaration 
of  war.  The  king  sent  round  to  all  his  rasaal  statea,  suniinon«* 
ing  them  to  his  standard,  and  calling  on  them,  in  the  figurative 
language  of  Africa,  to  arm  against  Britain  the  very  fishes  oS 
the  sea.  He  also  sent'  a  message  to  tell  Sir  Charles,  that  his 
skull  would  soon  adorn  the  gr^t  war-dmm  of  Ashantee  1  Yet» 
amid  all  this  parade  of  hostility,  a  pacific  overture  was  made 
through  the  medhmi  of  the  Dutch  governor  of  £1  Mina.  De* 
pufti^  fVom  both  sides  met,  when  the  enemy  opened  with  a 
long  invective  against  the  Fantees,  and  the  people  of  Cape 
Coast,  to  whom  they  imputed  all  the  mischief  that  had  happened, 
and  even  the  seizure  of  the  sergeant ;  but  thovgh  this  discourse 
is  admitted  by  Captain  Laing  to  have  eontamed  much  truth,  it 
was  considered  unworthy  even  of  an  answer.  It  may  be  here 
noticed,  that  Mr  Dumis  decidedly,  and,  it  would  seem,  just- 
ly acquits  the  Dmcn  of  that  disposition  to  foment  hostiiity 
against  the  English,  with  which,  in  some  quarters,  they  are  so 
liberally  charged.  It  is  admitted  that  they,  for  themselves, 
carefully  cultivated  a  good  vnderstanding  with  this  powerful 
monarch,  and  even  that  they  could  not  retrain  from  only  con- 
gratulating themselves  'on  t^t  infatuation,  which  rendered  it 
unpossible  for  a  bale  of  goods  to  reach  the  interior,  except 
through  the  medium  of  a  Dutch  factory ;  but  this  is  only  a 
venial  trait  of  human  frailty,  and  there  appears  no  further 
ground  for  any  charge  whatever. 

Although  war  was  now  openly  declared,  the  enemy  showed 
as  yet  on  the  frontier  only  a  few  small  detachments.  One  of 
these  was  completely  beaten  by  Captain  Laing;  and  though 
die  success  was  dearly  bought  on  his  side,  its  fame  spread  over 
the  coast ;  and  Sir  Charles,  w«  are  told,  in  consequence,  re- 
eeived  the  aUepance  of  most  of  the  Fantee  tribes.  Captain 
Laing  made  also  two  gallant  and  successful  attacks  upon  a 
larger  division  of  the  enemy.  Entering  the  territories  of  the 
King  of  Ajumacon,  who  was  suspected  of  Ashantee  propensi- 
ties, lie  compelled  that  prince  to  place  his  troops  under  British 
eommand.    The  reader  is  here  besought  to  observe  the  rupid 
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progress  of  his  ceunttymen  towards  African  empire.  First, 
they  take  the  natives  under  protection ;  then  they  receive  their 
allegiance ;  and,  lastly,  they  compel  them,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
join  the  British  standard. 

.Sliese  first  reverses  seem  only  to  have  uif;ed  the  King  to 
more  strenuous  preparation.  He  sacrificed  daily  nine  or  ten 
victims  to  propitiate  his  deities ;  and,  more  wisely,  called  upoa 
all  his  chie&  and  vassals  to  furnish  their  quota  of  troops.  Sir 
Charles  began  to  pause  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  to  which 
he  had  hurried ;  and  Captain  Laing  even  supposes,  that,  had 
not  some  fatal  counsels  interposed,  be  might  have  been  induced 
to  bold  out  the  olive  branch.  Ddiiberation  was,  however,  too 
late,  when  tidings  arrived,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  Ashantee 
emperor  was  in  rapid  movement  down  upon  Cape  Coast.  Tlie 
result  need  not  be  told.  All  the  troops  in  the  Castle,  with  all 
the  civil  servants  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  collected- 
hastened  to  meet  the  enemy — and  returned  no  more. 

We  have  no  intention  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  cam* 
paign;  to  paint*  the  wide  devast&tion  of  the  open  countnr,  with 
its  entire  population  flying  in  wild  confusion  to  seek  sheUer  un- 
der the  guns  of  the  British  fort.  The  accounts,  however,  have 
closed  with  an  important  advantage  on  our  side ;  one  honour- 
able certainly  to  the  British  arms,  and  precious  if  it  be  judiciously 
improved;  but  which  may  be  ruinous  if  viewed  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  our  present  course  of  policy.  In  dread  of 
this  last  issue,  we  feel  bound  to  reduce  it  to  its  real  dimensions.  A 
perusal  of  the  details  will  show  it  to  have  been  merely  a  hard 
repuke,  with  great  loss  on  our  side,  and  partly  gained  through 
a  display  of  valour  on  the  part  of  the  Fantees,  which  was  never 
seen  before,  and  consequently  is  never  likely  to  occur  again. 
Even  the  official  despatches  afford  a  specimen  of  the  delusions 
under  which  the  affairs  of  this  country  have  so  long  been  ad- 
ministered. Colonel  Sutherland,  doubtless  on  Fantee  rumour, 
represents  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  as  dismayed  and  scat- 
tered, and  the  King  himself  hastening  nome  with  a  handful  of 
troops,  nnd  doubtful  of  his  personal  safety.  But  all  these  visions 
are  dispelled  when  we  receive  the  subsequent  despatch  of  Colo- 
nel Grant,  and  find  that,  six  days  after  the  action,  the  enemy  re- 
mained encamped  at  five  miles  distance  from  the  town.  Then, 
indeed,  he  departed,  but  quite  leisurely  and  unmolested ;  and^ 
as  was  feared,  to  attack  some  other  point  upon  the  coast.  The 
latest  notice,  however,  mentions  his  having  returned,  or,  as 
our  African  friends  choose  to  term  it,  escaped  to  Coomassie. 
This, pretended  escape  does  not  prevent  an  apprehension  from 
being  expressed,  that  he  will  soon  return  to  disturb  the  peac^ 
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of  the  coast  Indead*  tkeugh  the  late  ciifeckg  with  the  dtffiteW 
ty  of  keq>iDg  a  barbtroiis  army  long  together,  may  induee  ther 
King  to  suspend  op^titkms  for  the  present,  it  would  be  a  most 
vain  chimera  to  imagine,  that  the  issue  dl  a  campaign  on  the» 
whole  so  triumphant,  should  induce  the  King  quietly  to 
sign  an  extensive  portion  of  his  territories,  on  which  he 
peculiar  value.  If  then,  Britain  is  to  miuntain  her  present  poii-» 
lion,  it  can  only  be  under  a  system  of  fixed  and  almost  iatsr* 
minable  war,  the  whole  burd^  of  ^ieh  will  fidl  upon  hjetself/ 
It  well  behoves  her  then  to  omsider,  under  what  ciremnstaDceSf  • 
and  for  what  advantages,  this  war  is  to  be  waged. 

It  is  presumed,  that,  in  the  discussion  of  Uiis  question,  it  wiU 
not  be  necessary  to  speculate  on  the  plan  of  conqueriilg  Ashan<« 
tee,  and  founding  a  great  African  empire.  There  is  evidently, 
no  such  design  at  home ;  and  there  are  not  perhaps  twenty  per*- 
sons  in  the  country  who  would  advise  such  a  proceeding*  Tile' 
practical  question  then  is,  whether  we  shall  continue  our  eflbrtd 
to  support  the  Fantee  Confederacy  against  its  more  powerfiil 
antagonist — to  support  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  few  a-. 

(gainst  the  many,  the  dastardly  against  the  brave?  The  para^- 
el  already  drawn,  may  have  enabled  the  reader  to  form  some 
'  estimate  of  the  felicity  of  the  choice  we  have  made.  But  therer 
are  other  circumstances,  which  render  warlike  operations  upon^ 
this  coast  peculiarly  serious.  A  residence  even  at  the  forts  ia> 
found  as  injurious  to  health  as  one  in  the  West  Indies;  iMit^ 
marches  through  the  open  country,  inundated  during  a  great* 
part  of  the  year,  must  be  mudi  mcnre  destructive.  If  even  the, 
Ashantees  cannot  carry  on  protracted  operations  on  this  coast, 
without  extensive  sickness,  what  can  white  troops  expect,  but 
that  pestilence  must  destroy  those  whom  the  sword  has  spared  ? 
AnoUier  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  vast  forests  which  cover« 
interior  Africa,  particularly  the  Ashantee  frontier.  The  word: 
forest^  to  an  European  ear,  conveys  no  idea  of  those  impene-' 
trable  thickets,  which  are  thrown  up  by  the  luxuriance  of  tro** 
pical  vegetation.  Not  only  are  the  trees  of  gigantic  size,  and 
all  their  interstices  filled  with  crowding  underwoods;  but  across* 
these  stretch  numberless  creeping  stems,  some  as  thick  as  the, 
cable  of  a  ship,  which  bind  the  wnole  into  a  mass,  over  which, 
a  monkey  or  ^i  African  may  leap,  but  which  no  European  can 

Eenetrate.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  what  opportunity  must  thus* 
e  afforded  for  ambush,  the  favourite  manceuvre  of  our  present: 
enemy;  and  it  is  actually  said,  that  the  King,  on  one  occasif»n,r 
remained  with  his  army  for  three  months  in  a  deep  forest,  in  the) 
heart  of  an  enemy^s  country,  without  being  discovered.  ^ 

After  all,  as  Britain  has  conquered  under  every  clime,  we  are- 
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TemAy  to  tAak,  tinMt  bip  m  kt^  hhh^wI  •emenditu^e,  dnd  by 
tlioUMnid»«6iit  to  perish  on  this  pestilential  shore^  she  may  suo- 
oeed'in  maintaining. the  F<uMee  confederacr  in  a  state  oif  pre- 
aariouB  independeace*'  What  theli  i^ill  be  the  result  ?  It  miner 
amleiltly  be,  hermetically  to  seal  agafaist  heraelf  the  whole  mJ 
MieiDr  of  Aftica,  >aiKl  put  aii  end  to  erery  benefit  whieh  #lie 
eotdd  derive'  from  a  setmnieat  on  dik  ooast  It  has  been  showe, 
tteit  tfa^  Oold  Const  ptodueesno  articles  of  any  toionnt  orT»^ 
lue,  which  do  not  come  either  fri^m  Ashanlee,  or  throi^  A- 
flhttntee^  and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  extendea  con- 
sumption  of  British  goods,  unless  in  that  kingdcMii,  or  iti  o^rs 
which  can  only  be  readied  across  it  'A  system  then,  which 
places  us  in  permanent  hoitility  with  that  power,  doses  all  our 
CpiiMnei^ial  intercourse  widi  that  part  of  the  Cdntinent;  ami, 
so  fiir  MS  any  Briiish.interest  is  eoncemed,  the  garrwons  mif^bt, 
with  equal  advaaitoge^  and  much  greater  safety,  be  kept  on*the 
Rock  of  Ascension,  in  the  middle  of  the  Adantic.  In  terminat- 
ing our  friendly  mterconrse  with  Ashantee,  we  eqvally  bid  a- 
dieu  to  all  the  prospects  of  extending  our  knowledge,  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  eivili^tion,  in  this  only  hopeful  direction* 
Even  uie  slender  prospects  of  Fantee  improvement  must  be  given 
Bp,  under  a  state  of  things  which  keeps  that  race  in  a  per^laal 
atate  of  irritation  and  alarm,  and  their  fields  perpetaany  expos- 
ed to  the  ravage  of  so  formidable  an  -invader.  Thus  the  present 
q^ssem,  be  it  sucoessftil  or  unsuccessful,  involves  equally  the  ruin 
of  M  the  British  interests  in  Africa,  Ukd  the  sacrifice  of  eveiy 
otiject,  with  a  view  to  which  it  eoald  be  desiritUe  that  her  settle- 
men  ts  should  be  maintained. 

If  the  question  be  put.  What  remedy  can  be  applied  to  the 
fatal  consequences  of  this  train  of  error?  the  answer  is  abnn- 
dantly  obvious : — They  eanonly  be  remedied  by  undoing  every 
Aing  that  has  been  done^  and  replacing  afiairs  in  the  state  in 
which  they  wei*e  in  1817.  Though  it  be  generally  much  easier 
to  do  evil  than  to  repair  it,  yet  there  are,  in  the  present  instance, 
grounds  of  hope,  tnat  an  attempt  honestly  made  would  be  suc- 
cessful. It  has  appeared,  that  Ashantee  princes  hid  all  along 
motives  and  interests  which  l^d  diem  sedulously  to  cultivate  the 
alliance  of  Britain,  and  even,  under  great  provocation,  to  be 
slow  in  proceeding  to  extremities  against  her.  If  then  Britain 
withdraws  her  support  of  the  Fantee  insurrection,  which  has 
been  the  sole  ground  of  the  present  quarrel,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  former  harmony  might  be  very  easily  restored.  On  the 
other  side,  it  would  be  our  part  to  use  our  utmost  efibrts  to  in- 
duce the  Fantees  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  securing  (or  them 
»MI  amnesty.  This  would  be  the  best  atonement  that  could  be 
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made  for  the  drcfldful  oabniHtos  in  which  a  reUsnoe 
promises  has  already  involved  them.  That  this  advice  wovld  be 
taken,  if  accompatiied  by  a  threat  of  otherwise  leartng  thedi  to 
themselves,  there  cannot  be  a  single  doubt,  since  it  was  by  tkasfe 
promises  alone  that  they  wet*e  impelled  to  tbeir  late  disostOMH 
revolt.  Having  proceeded  thos  hx  to  extricate  them  from  their 
-present  distressing  situation,  we  onght  carefully  to  avoid  anv 
permanent  guarantee,  and  to  withdraw  from  every  reiatien  with 
either  party,  except  that  of  amity  and  good  offices^  ..t 

it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  though  we  conaukr  il^ 
m  itself,  very  easy  to  restore  to  this  Coast  peace  and  the  means 
of  prosperity,  no  common  firmness  will  be  required  in  die  in^ 
dividual  who  is  to  carry  through  this  line  of  policy.  Wbdn  h^ 
arrives  at  Cape  Coast,  he  will  probably  find  both  hia  ooudtryt- 
.men  and  the  natives  calling  aloud  for  an  oppq^ite  course.  It  is 
-difficult  for  a  man  to  resist  mipressiom  which  are  daily  repeated. 
He  must  breathe,  as  it  were^  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  place; 
he  will  never  hear  the  Asbaatee  name  mentioned  but  with  hstred 
-and  execration^  and  will  not  easily  escape  beihg  infected  with  the 
same  spirit.  The  natives  of  the  town  have  evidently  for  som^ 
time  exercised  a  powerful  and  sinister  influence  on  the  British 
eofmeils :  And  they  support  their  rash  designs  and  idle  assertions 
by  every  form  of  deception,  and  even  by  no  common  share  of 
eloottdnce^  plausibility,  and  address^  Mr  Dupuis  drofSs  hiilts 
of  temale  influence,  which  may  not^  we  feat,  be  wholly  wiiboot 
foundation.  To  be  proof  agaidst  all  th^se  sediictbns,  and  to 
.administer  well  the  afiairs  of  thb  Coast,  wopid  require, .  not 
indeed  a  man  of  genius,  for  the  course  is  quite  plain  before  him, 
but  a  man  of  a  very  determined  character^  and  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  sotthd  princidies -of  African  {kilicy.  »  ' 

If  a  good  understanding  were  once  reefttiiblished  With  this 
powerful  interior  monarchy,  the  prospects  of  futare  good  appear 
to  be  very  considerable.  In  no  part  of  Africa  is  ther?  «uch 
a  cluster  of  populous  and  powerful .  states,  at  an  easy ,  dia- 
t^nce  from  the  coast ;  for  the  countries  on  the  Niger  can  selddlh 
be  approached  by  a  land  journey  of  Idss  than  a  toousahd  miles. 
If  the  kings  of  Ashantee  succeed  in  their  ambition  of  forming 
their  court  after  the  European  model,  the  example  will  natural- 
ly be  followed  by  their  surrounding  vassal  states.  AftM*  IhA, 
Kong,  Degombah,  and  other  kingdoms,  which,  thowgh  Hot 
quite  so  warlike,  are  richer  and  more  populous,  are  not  likely  tb 
'  allow  themselves  to  be  eclipsed.  A  wide  circle  of  civilization  mi^ 
thus  be  spread ;  and  with  European  habits,  a  taste  for  Europ- 
ean commodities  would  spring  up,  which  might  give  to  the  com- 
meroe  of  this  coast  an  esdension,  greater  ibaa  it  over  deiifiid 
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from  (bat  guilty  trade»  for  which  almost  alone  it  hai  been  hi- 
therto visited. 

This  discussion,  from  the  importance  which  we  could  not  for- 
bear attaching  to  it,  has  extended  to  such  a  length,  that  we  have 
not  room  to  dilate  on  Mr  Dupuis's  information,  derived  from 
Moorish  merchants,  respectmg  the  interior  of  AfHca.  His 
terials  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  Mr  Bowdich,  but 
Tanged  with  somewhat  greater  judgment  and  care.  We  observe 
in  his  map  the  great  lake  and  river  of  Shary  or  Shady,  though 
the  latter,  as  in  manv  similar  instances,  is  made  to  flow  in  a  di* 
rection  opposite  to  the  true  one.  As,  however,  we  may  soon 
expect,  from  the  present  successful  mission,  that  a  foil  light  will 
be  thrown  on  this  quarter  of  the  world,  it  is  needless  at  present 
to  dwell  on  that  dim  twilight  which  can  alone  be  afforded  by 
hearsay  testimony.  Even  when  that  foUer  information  arrives, 
we  may  have  occasion  to  recur  to  Mr  Dupuis,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  views  of  some  of  the  Western  countries,  and  thereby 
aid  in  making  up  that  distinct  and  connected  scheme  of  interior 
Africa,  which  has  been  so  long  the  desideratum  of  modem,  geo- 
graphy. 


Abt.  V.  1  •  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Orant,  22d  April  1832,  on  Sir  Jotm  Newporfs  Motion  on  the 
State  of  Ireland.    London,  1822. 

2.  Speech  of  Sir  Henry  Parttellj  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Irish  Insurrection  Billf  Uth  June  1823.     London,  1823. 

5.  The  Orange  System  Exposed^  in  a  Letter  to  the  Mar^ds 
WeUesley.    Dublin,  1823. 

4.  Report  on  the  Employment  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  beprintedj  \6th  Jidy^  1823. 

5.  Poptdaiion  of  Ireland  in  1821,  as  taken  by  Act  5\  Geo.  III. 
cap.  120.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed^ 
ISth  July  1823. 

• 

nr^HE  actual  state  of  Ireland — the  magnitude,  misery,  fierce* 
-^  ness  and  desperation  of  her  population,  the  violence  of 
tbdr  leaders,  and  the  fury  of  the  contending  factions  to  which 
she  is  a  prey — ou^ht,  if  any  thing  can,  to  excite  the  earnest 
and  anxious  attention  of  the  people  of  Britain.  Centuries  of 
oppression  and  misgovemment  have  generated  a  deep-rooted 
mA  cordial  hatred  of  the  English  name  and  nation  in  the  minds 
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of  the  Vast  majoilty  of  the  Irish  people,  have  depraved  and 
vitiated  their  characters,  and  fitted  them  for  the  commission  of 
every  crime.  There  ar^  at  this  moment,  from  six  to  ^even 
ipillioDs  of  peasants  scattered  over  the  surface  of  Ireland.  And 
.while  this  mighty  and  rapidly  increasing  mass  is  sunk  in  the 
most  abject  poverty — while  it  has  no  property  to  protect,  no 
venerated  institutions  to  defend,  and  nothing  but  injuries  to 
redress,  and  wrongs  to  avenge,  it  is  ready  to  engage  in  any 
scheme  of  combination  and  blood. 

Is  not  this  a  state  of  things  that  calls  loudly  for  inquiry  ? 
I9  there  any  man  so  blind  and  bigotted,  so  stupidly  attach- 
ed to  antiquated  prejudices  and  errors,  as  to  continue  to 
lend  his  support  to  a  system  productive  of  such  baleful  re- 
sults? Is  not  the  experience  of  four  centuries  sufficient  to 
.convince  the  people  and  Parliament  of  England,  that  it  is 
jiot  by  mere  brute  force,  by  penal  laws  and  msurrection  acts, 
that  the  peace  of  Ireland  is  to  be  secured,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  her  prosperity  laid?  The  period  has  at  last  arriv- 
ed, when  it  is  certain  that  measures  of  a  decisive  character 
must  be  adopted  with  respect  to  Ireland ;  and  we  are  bold  to 
say,  that  the  integrity,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  fate  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  depends  on  the  nature  of  these  measures.  If  we 
act  on  sound  and  liberal  principles,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  re- 
pair the  faults  and  follies  of  which  we  have  been  guiljty,  and  to 
make  Ireland  our  best  bulwark :  But  if  we  resolve  to  abide  by 
our  present  system, — if  we  are  determined  to  continue  to  treat 
^vc'sixths  of  the  people  as  an  inferior  and  degraded  caUe^  and 
to  uphold  and  cherish  all  the  gross,  flagrant,  and  scandalous 
abuses  with  which  every  part  of  the  internal  administration  of 
the  country  is  infected,  we  must  expect  to  see  every  species  of 
outrage  reaoubled,  and  the  flames  of  civil  war  rekindled  with 
increased  fury,  and  raging  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 

Have  the  people  of  England  yet  to  be  told  that  peace  and 
kindly  afiections  do  not  spring  from^exclusion  and  the  sword  ? 
If  we  are  really  desirous  of  attaching  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
the  goveniment  of  England,  we  must  render  that  government 
advantageous  to  them.  The  peasantry  must  know,  and  they 
must  Jeelj  that  they  are  protected  by  the  law,  that  they  have  a 
$take  in  the  hedge,  and  that  every  avenue  to  power  and  emo- 
lument is  open  to  their  ambition*  If  you  act  thus,  you  may 
still  attach  them  to  your  interests;  if  you  do  not,  you  will 
alienate  them  still  more :  The  existing  breach  between  the  two 
.countries  will  be  gradually  widened,  and  our  ascendency  will 
ilepend  entirely  on  the  number  of  our  bayonets. 

But  even  this  resource,  miserable  and  humiliating  as  it  isj^  is 
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one  on  wht^  no  certain  reliance  can  be  plaoecl*    Tift  ivfaole 

disposable  revenue  of  Great  Britain  will  most  iMxibablj  be 
found  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  capaUe  of 
retaining  a  population  of  six  or  seven  millions^  wbo  ho^e 
every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  losei  by  revolution,  in  m 
state  of  unwilling  subjection^  But,  supposing  tbb  to  be  pea* 
sible  in  a  period  of  peace,  and  when  the  whole  power  of  £ng<^ 
land  can  be  directed  to  this  one  object,  it  would  be  no  easj 
matter  to  exaggerate  the  addition  which  the  dieafTectioa  M 
the  Irish  peasantry  must  make  to  our  difficulties  and  dangers 
in  a  period  of  wan  Had  Humbert,  when  he  made  bis  descent 
in  Ireland  in  1798,  been  accompanied  by  10,000  instead  of 
1,000  French  troops,  and  been  furnished  with  50,000  or  i  00,000 
stand  of  arms,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  English 
government;  and  the  tricoloured  flag  would  have  floated  aa 
triumphantly  over  Dublin,  as  it  did  over  Berlin  or  Vienna. 
But  the  numbers  and  the  exasperation  of  the  people  ha^e  been 
prodigiously  increased  since  1 7984  And  if  we  do  not  totally 
change  our  conduct,  it  is  certain  that,  whenever  we  are  in* 
volved  in  war,  either  with  France,  or  any  of  the  otb^  Cob«- 
tinental  powers,  or  with  the  United  States,  we  shall  find  our  bit*- 
terest  foes,  and  our  foreign  enemies  their  most  zealous  and  de* 
voted  allies,  in  the  people  of  Ireland.  No  efforts  will  be  neces- 
sary to  seduce  the  peasantry  f^om  their  allegiance,  no  intrigues, 
no  subsidies  will  be  required  to  tempt  them  to  the  field— bat 
the  first  foreign  standard  that  is  erected  on  the  Irish  soil  will 
be  the  signal  ibr  a  rising  en  masses  of  a  whole  population  im- 
patient of  oppretssion  and  burning  for  revenge  !  The  system 
of  White-boy  association,  so  unceasingly  acted  upon  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  has  trained  and  prepared  the  peasantry  for  the 
most  desperate  purposes :  Nor  do  we  think  that  it  is  possible 
to  point  out  another  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  ^ 
people  so  completely  estranged  from  their  rulers,  and  so  tho- 
roughly ripe  for  rebellion. 

And  are  not  these  things  enough  to  give  us  pause?  Ai^ 
they  not  enough  to  make  even  bigots  abasned  and  ashamed  ?«^ 
and  to  stimulate  the  wise  and  good  of  all  parties  and  denomir 
nations,  to  lay  aside  their  petty  driierenceS)  and  to  cooperate 
for  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  guard  against  such 
tremendous  consequences?  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  ques- 
tions respecting  Ireland,  that  must  necessarily  be  discussed  in 
the  ensuing  session,  afTect  that  country  oply ;— though,  if  they 
did  no  more  than  refer  to  the  means  by  wmch  sex}en  millions  of 
people  might  be  raised  from  helotism  to  freedom,  and  from  po» 
verty  and  jfoiaery  to  wealth  fipd  happiness^  they  wopld  be  of  t)i9 
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T«fy  M|^ett  interest;  Bvitit  it  no  exoggentton  to  oArni^  that 
the  destinies  of  the  whole  empire  hang  on  these  discussions* 
Ireland  cannot  sink  mto  die  afyss  of  porertf  and  d^radation* 
without  dragi^g  Ghreat  Britain  after  herwuttice  to  Ireland 
is  hi  &ct  justice  to  onrseltes  $  and  cannot  be  denied^  without 
entailing  equtrlly  ruinous  consequences  on  the  oppressor  as  on 
the  victim. 

Since  June  1622,  when  we  entered  at  pretty  considerable 
lenfith  into  an  investiration  of  what  seezned  to  us  to  be  the 
leading  caoses  of  the  distress  and  misery  of  Ireland,  much  new 
and  viuuable  information  has  been  obtamed.  This  has  result* 
ed  partlv  irom  the  greater  attention  to  Irish  politics,  created 
by  the  King's  .visit ;  from  the  extent  and.  atrocity  of  the  distmv 
bances  in  the  south ;  from  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  Orange- 
men of  Dublin,  arid  the  consequent  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
Mr  Sheriff  Thorpe ;  from  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  rent^ 
and  the  pn>ceedings  of  the  Catholic  association ;  and  more  than 
all,  from  the  discussions  in  Parliament  and  the  investigations  of 
Parliamentan^  Committees^  It  seems  probable,  from  the  part 
*  ministers  took  in  the  discussion  of  Lord  Althorp's  motion  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  they  had  at  first  in* 
tended  to  stifle  the  inquiry,  by  limiting  it  to  certain  specified  and 
local  topics.  But  the  powerful  support  Lord  Althorp  met 
with,  not  only  irom  the  opposition,  but  from  many  of  the  most 
respectable  mends  of  ministers,  induced  them  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  limitation ;  and  the  inquiry  has  been  r^idered  as 
complete  and  effective  as  could  have  been  wished*  As  the 
evidence  given  before  this  committee,  though  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance,  has  not  been  printed,  except  only  for 
the  use  of  the  members,  we  can  speak  of  it  only  by  report;' but 
as  none  of  the  members  evinced  the  slightest  indisposition  to 
converse  freely  on  the  subject,  its  general  import  and  bearing 
is  sufficiently  well  known* 

But  notwithstanding  the  information  derived  from  these  and 
other  quarters,  much  error  and  misapprehension  still  exist  on 
many  important  points*  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid,  in  ' 
the  discussions,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  on  circumstan-^ 
ces  that  exert  only  a  very  trivial  influence,  while  some  of  the 
most  proUfio  source!^  of  misery  and  degradation  have  hardly  at-v 
tracted  any  notice.  We  conceive,  then,  that  we  shall  not  be 
doing  an  unacceptable  service,  by  availing  ourselves  of  this  op» 
portunity  to  enter  on  a  fresh  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
misery  of  Ireland.  We  believe  that  Lord  Wellesley,  and  a 
ponsiderable  proportion  of  the  Cabinet  Ministei*s,  are  slncen^ly 
desirous  (x)  adopt  ^y  practical  measures  that  can  be  devisedl 
2  ^ 
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for  aUoying  partj  vioieDoe,  and  arresftng  tbe  piogrewi  dS  pan- 
perisnu  But  no  measures,  however  wortliilj  intended,  which 
9£tG  not  founded  on  sound  principles,  can  possibly  be  advantage- 
ous. And  we  are  anxious,  by  stating  some  of  these  principfesy 
to  assist  in  enabling  the  public  to  form  a  iust  estimate  of  the 
vitally  important  proceedmgs  about  to  take  place  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

:  An  inquiry  inta  the  actual  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  may  be  advantageously  divided  into  two  parts : — The 
j&^  embracmg  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  tliose  violent*  party 
and  religious  contentions,  which  have  so  long  disgraced  and 
agitated  the  country ;  and  the  second^  an  inouiry  into  the  causes 
€1  the  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  ol  the  people. 

I. — 1.  Catholic  Disabilities. — We  shall  not  enter,  on  this  oc- 
casion, into  any  lengthened  disquisition  respecting  the  ancient 
state  of  IrelancL  Tne  radical  defect  of  its  government  has  al- 
ways consisted  in  its  being  administered  by  and  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  ,a  small  portion  of  the  people.  The  broad  and 
bloody  line  of  demarcation  that  ftBS  formerly  drawn  between 
the  English  settlers  and  the  mere  Irish,  has  been  effiiced  only 
to  have  its  place  supplied  by  the  equally  well  defined  distinc- 
ticHi  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  seventeenth 
century  began  auspiciously  under  the  enlightened  administrar 
tion  oi  Sir  John  Davies ;  out  it  was,  in  the  sequel,  marked  by 
incidents  the  most  fatal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  IrelandL 
'  It  was  a  century  of  injury,  exasperation,  and  revenge — uf 
*  war,  and  bloodshed,  and  spoliation. '  *  The  entire  surUu^e  of 
Ireland  is  reckoned  at  about  twelve  millions  of  Irish  acres;  and 
the  late  Elarl  of  Clare  estimated,  that  eleven  millions  and  a  halj 
of  this  number  were  confiscated  in  the  course  of  the  century ! 
The  successes  of  William  III.  secured  the  ascendency  of  tne 
English  interest ;  and  the  violation  of  die  treaty  of  Limerick, 
and  the  penal  enactments  of  Queen  Anne,  threw  the  whole 
wealth  and  power  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Protest- 
ants, and  completed  the  debasement  and  prostration  di  the  Ca- 
tholic population.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reci^itulate  all  the  dis- 
gusting provisions  of  the  Catholic  penal  code.  It  is  enough  to 
mention,  that  it  debarred  the  Catnolics  firom  the  exercise  of 
every  political  privilege ;  that  it  prevented  them  fix>m  acquir- 
ing property  in  land,  from  lending  money  on  mor^ages,  nrom 
teaching  scnools,  and  even  from  acting  as  the  guardians  of 

•  Mr  Grant's  Speech,  2'2d  April  1822-*oiie  of  the  best  Speeches 
ever  made  on  the  suli^ect  of  Irehuul. 
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their  own  children  !     Well  might  Mr  Buike  say,  whh  refe- 
rence to  this  code,  that  *  the  laws  made  hi  this  kingdom  against 

*  Papists  were  as  bloody  as  any  of  those  that  had  been  enacted 

*  by  the  Popish  Princes  and  Slates ;  and  where  these  laws  were 

*  not  bloody,  they  were  worse ;  they  were  slow,  cruel,  outrage- 
^  ous  in  their  nature,  and  kept  men  alive  only  to  insult  in  their 

*  persons  every  one  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity.  * 

It  is  true,  that  the  most  severe  enactments  in  the  penal  code 
are  now  repealed ;  that  Catholics  are  allowed  to  acquire  and 
transmit  property,  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  and  that 
they  may  be  nominated  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  ap}X)inted 
to  subordinate  situations  in  the  army  and  navy.  But  enough 
of  exclusion  still  remains  to  destroy  the  good  eifect  of  the  con- 
cessions already  made,  by  keeping  alive  all  those  feelings  of 
self-superiority  and  insolent  domination  on  the  part  ot  the 
Protestants,  and  of  degradation,  hatred,  and  revenge,  on  the 

5 art  of  the  Catholics,  which  the  penal  code  had  generated. 
Tothing  can  be  more  completely  erroneous,  than  to  suppose 
that,  as  the  legal  operation  of  the  existi|ig  exclusions  is  only  to 
thwart  a  few  individuals  in  the  career  of  advancement,  they 
can  have  no  considerable  influence  on  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Kvery  man  in  Ireland  knows  that  the  Catholic  code  is  not 
wholly  repealed;  he  knows  that  the  law  still  excludes  him 
from  situations  of  trust  and  influence  to  which  his  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen  are  eligible;  and  he  considers  this  exclu- 
sion as  the  badge  of  the  triumph  of  England  over  Ireland— '  of 
Protestantism  over  Catholicism^  and  as  the  seal  of  his  own 
degradation.  None  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
powerful  prejudices  and  strong  nationality  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry, can  form  any  idea  of  the  efiect  which  these  feehngs 
have  on  their  conduct.     ^  The  opinion  I  have  formed,  as  the 

*  result  of  all  my  experience,  is,  that  the  whole  mind  of  the 

*  people  is  occupied  with  politics ;  that  they  thoroughly  com- 
^  prehend  every  law,  and  every  measure  of  government  that 

*  relates  to  them;  that  the^  have  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of 

*  all  the  privations  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  and  that  they 

*  not  only  know  that  they  live  as  a  class  placed  in  a  condition  of 

*  inferiority  with  respect  to  a  small  party  in  the  country  ^  but  that 

*  th^  practically  feel  all  the  disgrace  and  inconvenience  of  this 

*  inferiority.  *  *  ihe  meanest  Catholic  knows,  that  how  much 
soever  of  the  penal  code  may  have  been  repealed  in  law^  very 
little,  comparatively,  has  been  repealed  in  fact.     *  It  has  been 

*  often  asked,  why,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  satisfac- 


•  Speech  of  Sir  H.  Pamell,  2lth  June,  1823. 
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*  tion  hjsuf  not  fbUbwed  ccnomdon?  One'  reason  mmy  be 
^  signed ;  it  is  this — because  concession  has  been  always  fol* 
^  lowed  by  the  curse  of  bigots  in  that  country,  which,  like 
r^  blight  or  mildew,  fastens  on  the  boon,  whether  it  proceed 
^  from  royal  ikvoar  or  l^slative  graciousness. '  f  The  secta- 
rian, and,  until  very  latefy,  the  decidedly  Anticatholic  ^irit  of 
ther  Irish  government,  has  rendered  the  theoretical  equality  of 
the  laws  a  mockery  and  an  insult.  The  Catholics  know  that 
they  are  regarded  by  that  government*  with  aversioix  and  dis- 
trust ;  they  know  that  Protestants  are  almost  exclusively  pro- 
moted to  those  situations  to  which  both  sects  are  equally  eli- 
gible; j:  they  know  that  no  vigorous  attempt  has  been  made  to 
put  down  Orange  processions  and  associations^  or  to  save  their 
properties  or  even  their  lives  from  the  outrages  and  violence  of 
the  Orange  party :  And  knowing  and  feeling  all  these  things,  how 
is  it  possible  that  they  should  be  tranquil  ?  or  that  they  should 
regard  the  English  nation,  by  whose  interference  they  arc  held 

t  Mr  Plunkett's  Speech,  22d  April,  1822. 

j:  In  the  Irish  post-office  there  were  ^66  persons  holding  officeg, 
of  whom  only  25  were  Roman  Catholics.  Under  the  Royal  Dublin  So* 
ciety  there  were  17  persons,  none  of  whom  were  Catholics.  In  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  there  were  127  persons,  and  of  that  number  only  6 
Catholics.  In  the  board  for  paving — the  board  of  commissioners  for 
erecting  fountains — for  preserving  the  port  of  Dublin-^for  wide 
streets — amongst  the  trustees  of  the  linen  board — the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's household-^the  city  officers  and  common  council — the  com- 
mittees of  the  pipe  and  water  establishment-^of  the  police,  and  many 
other  public  establishments,  there  was  not  one  soUtary  Catholic  to  oe 
Jbund  I  In  the  office  of  customs  there  were  296  persons  employed, 
and  only  11  of  them  were  Catholics*  In  the  Excise  there  were  265 
persons  employed,  and  of  that  number  only  6  were  Catliolics*  Qf 
coroners  in  counties  there  were  108,  and  only  14  of  them  Catholics, 
or  commissioners  of  affidavit  there  were  262,  and  only  29  of  them 
Catholics-— of  71  officers  under  the  linen  board,  3  were  CathoHca! 
In  fact,  on  an  aggregate  of  the  public  establishments,  the  list  of  whlob 
he  held  in  his  hand,  tbei^  were  20,459  persons  holding  offices  pa^ 
by  the  public  money,  and  of  that  number  only  106  were  Catholics  1 
To  show  that  the  exclusion  was  not  solely  in  the  inferior  offices  but 
extended  equally  to  them  all,  he  would  mention,  that  there  were  31 
assistant  barristers  but  not  one  of  them  a  Catholic.  There  were  ICfS 
offices  in  the  law  department  of  Ireland,  which  must  be  filled  by 
barristers,  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  which  exceed  150,000/.  a 
year,  and  Roman  Catholics  are  admissible,  since  1795,  to  83  of  these 
offices,  producing  an  income  of  50,000/.  a  year ;  but  there  ums  not 
one  solitary  instance  of  a  Roman  Catholic  holding  any  such  prqfitaUe  and 
honourable  appointmeni^^Mt  Hume'i  Speecht  ^^  June^  1823. 
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in  tbb  Btale  of' Titsalago  and  bekntsm,  odberwbe  than  aa  pene-* 
cutors  and  enemies  ? 

*  We  are  toM  by  Mr  Wakedeld,  on  the  impartialkyy  acenracy; 
and  general  exoelience  of  whose  gi*6at  w<^  no  eulo^^niti  can 
be  too  high,  thai  *  $be  word  Papist  or  Catholic  carrier  a^ 
^  much  contempt  idong  with  k  atf  if  a  ieast  weiw  designated  by 
<  the  temi.  When  the  oemibrt  or  hitereat  of  the  CSiCbolie  uT 
^  under  ooBsiderattoay  he  nuul  always  gtvie  w^;  for  although' 

*  he  stands  as  -erect  before  hie  maker  as  does  the  Protestant,  he 

*  is  yet  considered  as  an  inferior  animal,  and  thought  unworthy 
^'  of  participating  in  the  same  enjoym^rts.  The  Protestants 
*'  are  in  general  oetter  educated  dian  the  Catholics;  but  many 

*  of  them  are  still  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  their  Catho- 
^  Ho  fellow-sabjects  are  the  hehiscf  the  country,  and  that  Uiey 
^«  onght  to  be  retained  in  a  state  of  perpetual  bondage*  ^-^iic- 
coitHi  of  Irelandy  vol.  ii.  p.  610.) 

We  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  em- 
pire, not  even  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  himself,  who  supposes  that 
this  proscription  could  continue  for  a  month,  were  it  not  for  .the 
power  of  England.  And  in  such  circumstances,  how  can  the 
Cathcdics  avcMd  identifying  the  government  of  England,  or  ra- 
ther the  English  nation,  with  their  oppressors  P  The  conviction 
that  their  d3)a8ement  is  the  consequence  of  English  ascendency, 
is  in  truth  universal ;  and  this  conviction  binds  them  flrmiy  to* 

Kher  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Government  and  of  the 
^8.  From  the  era  of  the  Wbitetloy  association  in  1760  down 
to  the  present  hour,  insurrection  has  followed  insurrection  in 
cine  uninterrupted  series.  Laws  pf  the  most  unheard  of  seve- 
rity have  been  passed  to  repress  these  disorders ;  but  as  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  take  away  the  causes  whence  they 
aprung,  this  severity  has  only  given  them  a  darker  shade  of  a* 
troctty.  It  is  not  to  Parliament,  but  to  their  own  efforts,  that  the 
mass  of  the  Catholio  population  look  for  emancipation.  They 
consider  the  €rOvemment  as  a  hostile  power,  and  they  beaitater 
not  to  embrace  every  opportunity  to  wreak  their  vengeanee  on 
all  who  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  invested  with  authority. 
Mr  Stephen  Woulfe^  an  eminent  Roman  Cftthobc  barrister^ 
corroborates  all  that  we  have  now  stated ;  and  as  this  is  a  point 
on  which  his  authority  must  be  considered  as  unexceptionaMef 
We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  a  short  extract  from  a  Tract 
of  his.    *  The  peasantry,  *  he  says,  *  carry  on,  as  far  as  th<^ 

*  have  the  mettis,  an  open  war  against  the  Government,  and 

*  every  thing  connected  with  it :  They  look  upon  that  Govern^ 
^  ment  as  an  usurpaiionj  as  a  dominion  of  Jcrce  which  it  is  nerito* 
'  rious  to  impede^  to  ttude^  to  Butoiri  f  and  in  pursuit  of  which,  they 
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consider  an  not  of  ^atriiHisiii,  to  pat  to  dkalh^  withost  re- 
morse, all  whom  they  consider  enemies  or  traitors.  I'bey  have, 
neither  arms,  nor  iniisHigence,  nor  leaders,  nor  nioDey  auflicMit 
to  draw  out  a  regular  army  into  the  field;  if  they  bad,  we 
should  have  a  campaign  in  Ireland  before  Easter.  They 
suit  their  mode  of  warfare  to  their  means;  they  carry  on  a* 
desperate  guerilla  contest  with  Government,  in  wbieh  tliey- 

S've  and  expect  no  quarts.  Every  straggling  soldicx  whom* 
ey  catt^  every  guager,  every  tithe-proctor,  every  active 
magistrate  who  has  distinguished  himself  against  tbero,  and- 
whom  they  rank  among  their  enemies,  they  put-  to  the  sword.- 
This  is  a  dreadful  state  of  things;  and  the  more  so,  becauaeit* 
sucks  into  its  vortex  of  guilt  men  who  would  shudder  at  the* 
very  thought  of  committing  such  enormities,  from  the  ordi*' 
nary  motives  which  impel  to  crime.  * — {Letter  to  a  Prottsimni^* 
1819,  p.  84.) 

The  Catholic  aristocracy  and  gentiy  are  generally,  we  be* 
lieve,  sincerely  attached  to  the  English  connexion,  and  are- 
fully  aware  of  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  Ireland  from 
a  real  union  with  England.  But  every  writer  of  authority  on 
Irish  affairs,  from  Mr  Wakefield  downwards,  and  all  the  wit- 
nesses examined  last  year  before  the  Committee  of  the  House' 
of  Commons,  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr  Woulfe,  that  the  still 
existing  remnant  of  the  Catholic  penal  code  is  the  grand  source 
of  discord  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  renders  the  peasantry  univer- 
sally hostile  to  Government,  and  disposes  them  to  engage  in 
every  scheme  of  outrage  and  insurrection. 

The  events  of  the  two  last  years  have  made  the  character  of. 
the  Orange  association  pretty  well  known  to  the  British  pub- 
lic.    The  trials  of  Orangemen  on  the  Northern  circuits  for 
the  murder  of  Catholics ;  the  habitual  packing  of  Grand  Juries  • 
in  Dublin,  as  was  established  by  the  inquiry  into  Mr  Sheriff 
Thorpe's  conduct,  for  the  double  purpose  of  peculation  and  op-- 
pressioi^ ;  and  the  open  resistance  to  the  act  for  suppressing* 
illegal  associations,  set  the  conduct  of  this  faction  in  its  proper 
light.      But  it  is  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  not  the 
Orange  party,  who  are  really  to  blame  for  these  ex/cesses.     So 
long  as  the  system  of  penal  exclusion  is  continued— so  long  as 
a  small  minrority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  legally  invested 
with  a  monopoly  of  power  and  privilege, — so  long  will  they- 
combine  together  to  preserve  their  ascendency  in  fact,  by  mak- 
ing an  ostentatious  display  of  their  superiority,  and  browbeat-* 
ing  their  inferiors.     Combination  on  the  part  of  the  Orange-* 
men  leads  again  to  counter- combination  on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
tholics; and  thus  the  whole  population  of  the  country  aie- 
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drawn  into  iUegal  assodaUonB,  ard  bo«id  by  sechst  Oathft  a«d 
iinprecalionsy  and  are  induced  to  commit  ^crimes  under  the 
aupposed  sanction  of  rdigioo  ! 

We  believe  the  Catholtc  clergy  to  be^  generally  speakiog^- 
£c>r  we  must  say  that  there  are  very  many  exceptions — a  re- 
spectable and  useful  body  of  men^  and  we  have  always  beldy 
that  it  would  be  of  the  last  importance  to  endeavour  to  attache 
them  6rmly  to  Government,  and  to  procure  the  exertion  of  their: 
influence  to  give  effect  to  the  laws.  But  until  the  penal  code 
be  entirely  abolished,  this  great  influence  will  either  not  be  ex^r 
erted  at  all,  or  will  be  cast  intd  the  opposite  scale.  Jt  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  the  Catholic  dergy«.should  entertain- 
either  veneratiota  or  esteem  for  a  Government  which  loads  themr 
with  disabilities,  aikl  exposes  them  and  their  flodcs  to  ^^  most 
ignominious  treatment ;  and  even  if  th^  did  entertain  this  es*i 
teem,  the  strong  feeling  of  hostility  to  Govemm^it,  by  which 
their  flocks  are  so  generally  animated,  would  prevent  themv 
from  acting  according  to  their  wishes.  They  have  no  tithios  imt- 
glebe>lands  on  which  to  depend ;  so  that,  if  they  di4  not  hu- 
mour the  prejudices  of  those  by  whom  they  are  supported,  theyi 
would  be  left  wholly  destitute.  But  if  the  penal  code  were* 
once  effectually  put  down,  the  Catholic  clergy  might,  without^ 
excftingany  suspicions  of  their  siDoerity,  enter  into  negociationa 
with  Government,  and  arrange  several  matters  of  the  upmost 
importance.  Such  a  moderate  provision  might  be  made  for 
them,  as  would  secure  them  a  respectable  station  in-  societyr 
and  indemnify  them  for  relinquishing  the  fees  now  payablo^ 
on  marriages,  baptisms,  &c.  By  this  means  a  double  ad* 
vantage  would  be  gained :  The  interests  of  the  clergy  would  bo 
identified  with  those  of  Government ;  and  they  wouU  no  longer 
have  any  teroptadon  to  encourage  the  prevailing  and  ruinous 
habit  of  early  marriage.  Arrangements  might  also  be  made 
for  lessening  the  number  of  holidays,  for  allowing  the  priests  to 
marry,  and  for  improving  the  present  grossly  defective  systen^ 
of  education.  Complete  and  unqualifi^  emancipation  would 
give  us  these  advantages ;  and  we  ask  whether  it  is  possible  ta 
over-estimate  their  value  and  importance  ?  * 

There  is  at  this  moment  no  such  thing  as  a  real  union  be-» 
tween  England  and  Ireland.  The  arrangement  so  designated^ 
is  purely  nominal;  it  rests  on  no  solid  or  substantial  basis;  the 
two  Bttiions  are  not  bound  together  by  the  strong  and  powerful 
ties  of  mutual  interest  and  reciprocal  obligation.  Ireland  ren 
gards  England  as  her  oppressor,  and  not  as  her  protector  and 
ally.  But  if  the  mis^able  remnant  of  the  penal  code  were  a-^ 
boiished^f  the  Catholics  were  placed  on  the  sanie  level  in^ 


law  fltnd  in  ftict  at  the  ProtCBtwiti  'iww  interests  and  new 
faelings  would  arise.  The  recoUeotion  of  past  sufieriags  and 
persecutions  would  gl'adually  be  obliterated ;  good  will  ami  con* 
fidence  between  the  diffsrent  pcnties:  in  Ireland,  and  between 
England  and  Ireland,  would  begin  to  grow  op ;  and  the  ground 
would  thus  be  oleared  §»  the  adoption  of  those  other  umh 
fiUres  that  are  indispensabij  necessary  ibr  raising  the  peasantry 
from  their  present  state  of  poverty  and  deetitiitiob. 

And  what  are  the  eVMs  to  be  apprehended  fron  eomplete  and 
imquaiified  emancipation?  What  imaginable  danger  could  re- 
sult from  admitting,  at  most,  twenty  Qitholic  gentlemen  among 
the  six  hundred  and  flfty-«ight  who  oompose  the  House  of  Com-« 
mons,  and  some  half  dozen  Catholic  Peers  into  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  But  setting  these  dangers  in  the  most  exaggerated  point 
of  view,  are  they  to  be  compared,  eren  for  one  single  moosent, 
with  the  dan^  resnking  from  the  determined  b<MtiHQ^  of  the 
whole  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  ?  The  man  who  can  main- 
ti^  the  affirmative  of  so  monstrous  a  proposition,  is  fitter  for  a  ceil 
in  Bedlam,  than  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  <  Lord  Ekko,' 
says  Mr  Wakefirid,  ^  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  18th  of  June  1811,  **  Give  me  your  distinct 

r*opositions,  explain  to  me  your  safeguards  and  securities,  and 
will  most  anxiously  consider  and  examine  them, "  as  if  there 
were  any  safeguard  or  security  equal  to  that  which  would  arise 
from  promoting  Catholic  industry.  Industry  would  create 
wealth ;  weakh  would  supply  all  those  comforts  of  life  which 
are  objects  ^f  human  industry;  and  it  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
these  and  the  fear  of  losing  them,  that  we  must  look  for  that 
attachment  to  country,  which  forms  the  surest  pledge  of  loyal« 
ty  and  good  conduct.  Penal  laws  are  a  delusive  defence  plan* 
ned  by  ignorance,  fouhded  on  injustice,  mared  by  the  unhal- 
lowed hands  of  tyranny,  and  continued  by  folly.  No  bulwarks 
can  be  equal  to  the  affection  and  loyalty  o£  a  free  people. 
Place  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Pro- 
testants, and  no  cause  will  be  left  for  complaint ;  their  destiny 
will  then  be  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  their  coontryf 
and  they  will  be  sensible  that  it  is  their  duty  as  well  as  their 
interest  to  maintiun  a  constitution,  by  the  justice  of  which  they 
enjoy  dieir  rights,  and  to  the  stability  of  which  they  must  look 
up  for  their  protection. '  (VoL  II.  p.  5i9») 
The  folly  and  violence  of  the  Catholic  leaders  have  operated 
most  injuriously  and  unjustly  on  the  cause  of  emandpatien. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  unfair  than  to  judge  of  the  feel- 
ings ana  views  of  the  more  opulent  and  intelligent  portion  of 
the  Catholicsi  from  the  conduct  of  that  junto  w  agitators  who 
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have  gdlneci  fm  ascendamnr  in  the  Association.  Kohe  can  thifik 
more  contemptuously  of  mese  persons  than  we  do.  Their  whole 
object  seems  to  be  to  acquire  an  ephemeral  and  worthless  popu- 
hrityi  by  pandering'  to  the*  Worst  passions  and  prejadices  of 
the  mob ;  nor  if  they  were  really  actuated  by  «  desire  to  thwart 
the  very  cause  they  pretend  to  advodate,  coUld  they  possibly 
follow  another  Ime  of  conduct  leading  so  directly  to  that  emr. 
But  though  it  were  true  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Associatioii 
were  approved  by  every  Catholic  in  Ireland,  that  ought  not  to 
make  us  withhold  emancipation  one  hour  longer;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  additional  reason  fot 
'panting  it.  So  long  as  any  fragment  of  the  penal  codcf  Mists^ 
so  long  will  there  be  dissatisfkction,  rancour  and  disgust,  brood-t^ 
ing  in  the  minds  of  |he  people;  and  while  such  is  the  ^ase,  art- 
foiand  designing,  and,  it  may  be,  well  mtentioned  and  honesty 
individuals  wHi  indulge  in  innammatory  harangues,  and  will  en* 
deavour  to  reeommend  their  own  quack  nostrums,  and  poisonous 
drugs,  as  the  only  certahi  and  infallible  means  of  restorilsg  the 
public  economy  to  a  sound  state  of  health.  But  if  you  repeal  the 
pena)  laws,  the  occupation  of  these  spurious  Odiellos  will  be  in^ 
stantly  gone.  If  you  place  the  Catholics  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Protestants,  it  will  be  the  bounden  duty  of  Government  effectually 
to  suppress  every  association  and  combination  for  political  pur- 
poses, that  bears  any  ccmsiderable  resemblance  to  any  one  of 
those  that  have  been  formed  in  Ireland  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  But  until  vou  do  this,  you  must  bear  ^ith  the  violence 
of  the  Catholics;  for  it  is  the  natural  and' necessary  result  of 
that  system  of  exclusion  and  raisgovernment,  on  which  you  ar6 
still  acting.  ^  Are  we, '  asks  Mr  Borke^  in  his* first  letter  to  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe,  ^  to  be  astonished,  when, -by  the  effort  ofs6 
^  much  violence  in  conquest,  and  so  much  policy  in  regulation^ 

*  continued  \»ithout  intermission  for  mor«  than  a  hundred  years^ 
'  we  had  reduced  them  (the  Catholics)  to  a  mob,  that  whenever 

*  they  came  to  act  at  all,  many  of  them  should  act  exactly 

*  like  a  mob,  without  temper,  measure,  or  foresight"? '—'And  in 
a  second  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  he  says,  <  After  people 
<  have  taken  your  tests  prescribed  by  yourselves,  as  proo6  of  their 
^  allegiance,  to  be  marked  as  enemies,  traitors,  or  at  least  suspect- 

*  ed  and  dangerous  penkms,  who  are  not  to  be  believed  on  their 

*  oaths,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  they  ikll  into  a  passion,  and 
^  talk  as  men  in  a  passion  do,  interoperateiy  an^  idly. ' 

No  one,  we  trust,  will  do  us  the  injustice  to  suppose,  that  we 
mean  to  represent  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  as  being 
of  itself  a  sovereign  panacea  for  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland.  No* 
thing  can  be  more  remote  from .  onr  opini<H» ;  And  we  sh«U 
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cadeaTonri  in  the  nubseqnenCpart  of  this  artiolei.  taiadkate  tome 
of  those  measures  which  seeoo  to  us  to  be  essentUUy  necessary, 
for  removinff  other  grievaaces»  and  for  rescuing  the  peasantry 
from  that  aoyss  of  destitution  and  necessity  in  whkh  diey  are 
now  plunged.  But  without  emancipation  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  phrase — without  emancipation  in  law  and  mfaet — withp 
out  the  abolition  of  every  existing  legal  disabilityy  and  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  impartiality  on  the  part  of  Govern* 
ment,  it  would  be  worse  than  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  spirit 
of  discord  should  depart  from  the  land,  and  that  the  foundationa 
of  national  wealth  or  prosperity  should  be  laid*  Plmancipatioa 
is  an  indispensable  preliminary  measqte.  ^  It  is  not  a  charm 
^  that  will  allay  every  discontent,  or  remove  ewery  ffrievance ;  but 
f  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  this  bc^ng  done,  and  wiibout  it  no  sys^ 

*  tem  of  measures  can  ba  successful.  *  * 

3.  GcfvemmetU  and  Magidraq^. — The  deGective  -stftte  of  the 
Idagistracy,  and  of  the  adaiinistration  of  the  kws,  is  the  second 
reat  cause  of  the  discontent  and  disaffection  existing  in  Irap 
ai}d.  Dr  Bell  has  observed^in  bis  admirable  Tract  on  the  Mo9^ 
ncrs  and  Coudilian  ^jf  the  Ptawntru  qf'  Ireland^  that  ^  if  a  poor 

*  person  is  injured  by  one  in  a  higher  staliont  be  may  as  well 
^anply  to  the  Grand  Seignior  for  a  guard  of  Janissaries,  as  to 

*  the  iaws  of  his  country ?or  redress.'  (p»  Si.)  Mr  Wakefield^ 
Mr  Ponsonby,  Lord  lUng&ton,  Mr  Grant,  Sir  jtlenry  Paa- 
neU,  and  an  endless  list  of  other  authorities  of  the  highest  cba* 
racter,  and  who  enjoyed  the  best  means  of  acquiring  informs 
tiPQ,  have  joined  in  reprobating,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  grose 
corruption,  neglect,  and  scandalous  pertimity  of  many  of  the 
Irish  magistrates.  Even  Lord  Bieddesoale,  wbp  had  been  Chan* 
cellor  oTIreland,  publicly  stated  in  hi^  pla/pe  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  July  1822,  *  That  he  had  been  connected  imth.thal  ilh^ 
^  fated  countrjfi  Ireland^  for  the  last  twenty  years  i  and  he  was 
^  sorry  to  sayj  that  there  existed  in  it  tw>  sorts  of  justice^  the  one 
^for  the  rkhi  tie  other  Jar  thepoor^  and  both  equally  ill  adminis* 
^  tered  I*  The  higher  order  of  gentry,  p9rtly  from  a  dislike  tm 
the  trouble  of  the  office,  and  partly  from  a  desire  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  obloquy  and  danger  consequent  upon  a  faithful 
discharge  of  its  duties,  very  frequently  decline  quali^^ing  them» 
selves  to  aa  as  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  so  that  this  important  siuuu 
iion  is  generally  filled  by  persons  in  an  inferior  station,  without 
property'  or  leisure,  withoDt  a  sufficiently  liberal  education, 
without  the  slightest  disposition  to  decide  according  to  the  law, 
of  whipb,  indeed,  ibey  are  in  most  /cases  entirely  ignorant,  and 
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ioflneneed  solely  by  tbe  most  violent  party  fi^dkigi  aod  pnyii- 
dic(»«  It  is  clear  tb^t  such  inagistratos  can  be  nothing  dae 
theo  intolerable  auisaoees.  We  speak  from  a  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  suluect,  when  we  say,  that  the  great  lohjeet  of 
a  large  proportion  oi  the  magistrates  of  Iielaml  is  to  forweiyl 
their  own  party  and  selfish  purposes,  end  tha(  tbey  are  either 
occupied  in  screening  powerful  culprits,  or  in  denying  redress 
to  the  poor  who  solicit  their  ioierpositk»»  Dr  Bell  tells  us^ 
that  the  magistrates  of  Ireland  were  formerly  in  tbe  habit  of 
making  a  gexUleman  ooanponnd  for  tbe  most  violent  assault  and 
battery,  ^  paying  hal/^'^cramn  to  the  poor  man  who  bad  the 
hardihood  to  complain  of  such  brutality  I  (p.  SU.)  And  now  they 
iexeit  their  influence  with  the  Grimd  Jury,  to  get  tbe  bills 
thrown  out ;  or,  if  that  should  faiif  and  coavictton  take  places 
lo  procure  the  mitigation  or  remission  of  the  punishment. 

GoTemment  has  at  length  become  sensible  of  the  wretched 
atato  of  the  Irish  magistracy ;  and  has  recently  made  ^•consideiw 
ahte  eocroaehment  on  the  peculiar  jurisdiotion  of  the  magistraies» 
hf  making  an  assistant  bamstert  with  a  salary,  Chairman  of  the 
Quanep-^essions*  This  innoiwtioB  has  been  aUended  with  tlie 
best.cfiects ;  and  this  experiencey  and  the  flagrant  abases  of  tbe 
ptfiUXU  sysiem>  will,  we  trust,  induie  Ministers  to  oanry  tlie 
ysrinciple  of  reform  much  fiuther.  We  hope^  dierefore,  that 
w»  shall  not  be  considered  as  presumptuous  if  we  venture-  to 
suggest*  that  an  assistant  barrister^  with  asaiary^  should  be  itede 
Chairman  of  the  Paiiif  as  well  as  of  tbe  Quarter- sessions ;  that 
the  number  of  unpaid  magistrates  should  be  redaoctd  to  fifteen, 
OI),  at  most,  twenty  in  every  OMHity ;  that  oo  dergymao,  wh^ 
iber  Protestant  or  Catholic,  should  on  any  account  be.  placed 
lA  the  Commission  of  the  Ftooe ;  that  no  gentleman  should  be 
tilaced  in  it  who  is  not  pooaessod  of  at  least  IDOO/.  *  year  of 
Mided  peoperQr ;  that  no  magistrate  should  be  aUawed  /e  a^ 
gt^  his  eswi  AoMie,  bat  only  when  aasodaled  with  the  assislanc 
halrrister  at  the  Petty-9asaions;  that  these  sessions  ahould  be 
held  every  day»  and  on  successive  days,  in  diffet^aft  |Mtrts  6f  the 
«sttDty;  thatif  the  county  be  above' the  medium  anfie^  two  or 
asoce  barrialers  should  be  appoiAted;  that  tbe  powers  of  all  dty 
magistrates,  of  manor  courts,  and  of  all  inferior  coorts^  should 
he  abolished ;  sind  that  an  assistwnt  barrister  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  each  citr. 

If  some  such  plan  as  this  were  adopted— if  no  barristers  Were 
appointed  under  five  years  standing  at  the  Bar-^f  their  salaries 
were  sach  as  to  be  a  &ir  remuneration  to  men  of  ability,  and 
if  the  proqiect  of  higher  promotion  in  their  profession  were  li« 
beridly  opened  to  those  who  distinguished  tnemselves  by  their 
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impartiality,  indostrj,  and  conciliatory  conduct,  they  would 
have  the  strongest  inducements  to  act  fairly  and  honourably  z 
At  the  same  time  that  the  mafristrates,  acting  along  with  the 
assistant  barrister,  would  be  highly  respectable,  and  woold  pre- 
vent, by  their  interference,  any  mconroiiesce  that  mi^t  be 
expectea  to  arise  from  placing  the  administration  of  tM  fanfto 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  stipendiary  oflScers*  We  cannot  doubt 
that  sach  a  reform  as  this  would  be  productive  of  signal  advan- 
tage.  Protection  would  henceforth  be  extended  to  all  daasea 
and  sects  without  fear  or  affection ;  and  that  sale  and  denial  of 
justice^  which  has  distinguished  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  magi»- 
trates  up  to  this  hour,  would  be  for  ever  put  an  end  to. 

But  no  reform  of  the  magistracy  can  ever  have  its  natural  and 
iiili  effect,  so  long  as  any  civil  disabihties,  on  account  of  rel^ 
gion,  are  sufiered  to  exist  A  sectarian  and  partisan  spirit  vi- 
tiates and  contaminates  every  thing,  but  above  all  the  judicial 
character.  It  has  the  effect  to  give  a  suspicious  oolour,  an  ap^ 
.pearance  of  partiality, '  to  the  acts  even*  of  the  most  uprignt 
Judge*  *  It  is  in  vain,  *  says  an  intelligent  Irishman,  *  wmle 
penal  exclusion  exists,  to  preach  to  the  Catholic  peasant  the 
doctrine  of  equal  justice  between  CatlK^ic  and  Protestmt.  So 
long  as  he  sees  the  Judges,  the  SberifiB,  and  their  official  de- 
pendants exclusively  Protestants;— the bigotted  portion  c^the 
clergy  on  the  bench  of  magistrate^  their  very  bigotry  and 
propensity  to  intermeddle  in  politics  ofien  forming  meir  only 
title  to  that  office ; — the  beneficed  parson  the  Judge,  'and,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  sole  Judge  of  tithe  cases,  and  of 
the  numerous  questions  thence  ari6iDg--K)ften  adjudging  the 
claims  set  up  by  hb  own  tithe>farmer — it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  rhetoric  to  persuade  him  to  rely  on  procuring  redress 
from  oppression  from  such  magistrates.  So  long  as  the  wretch* 
ed  remnant  of  the  Catholic  code  remains,  so  long  will  it  ex- 
cite suspicions  of  partiality-*-so  long  will  every  error-^eveiy 
accidental  slip-*and  many  such  must  occur  in  a  country  line 
Ireland-*-of  tne  civil  or  judicial  magistrate,  be  imputed  to  a 
premeditated  design,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  to  traii»- 
ple  under  foot  those  whom  such  distinctions  conUnne  to  de- 
grade. *  • 

But  when  the  Catholic  code  shall  be  repealed,  and  some  sudi 
reform  in  the  magistracy  been  effected  as  we  have  ventured  to 
propose ;  when  seats  on  the  Bench  become  objects  of  ambition, 
to  which  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  barristers  may  aspire; 
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when  clergymeo,  and  the  sealots  of  all  sects,  arc  exdaded  from 
the  comoiissioik  of  the  Peace;  wben  Justices  are  obliged  to  act 
in  open  courts  and  under  the  eye  and  with  the  advice  of  a  pro** 
fiMsionai  lawyer ;  wben  these  things  are  done,  and  they  may  all 
be  accomplished  without  difficttky,  the  peasantry  will  cease  to 
i^(ard  the  law  only  aa  an  engine  of  oppressioB  in  the  haada  of 
the  rich ;  they  will  gradually  be  taught  to  rdy  on  its  justice  for 
protection ;  and  will  no  longer  trust  to  illegal  combinations  and' 
associations  to  redress  their  wrongs,  and  repair  their  grievances. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  we  formerly  stated  respecting 
the  venality  and  corruption  of  the  Sub-sherifis  of  Irdand.  They 
still  continue  to  fatten  amidst  all  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the 
most  profligate  iobbing«  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
law  respecting  those  fuuctionaries  in  Ireland  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  England ;  the  injured  party  has  the  same  means  pf  redress 
•pen  to  him;  and  the  Court  of  king's  Bench  possesses  the  same 
powers  of  punishment*  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  come  to 
any  other  conclusion,  from  the  fact  of  the  continued  and  prospe* 
rous  delinquency  of  the  Irish  sub-sheriffi^  than  that  the  Judges 
of  the  King's  6ench  have  been  negligent  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  with  respect  to  them ;  for  we  know  that  it  is  not 
from  want  of  attachments  of  sheriffs,  that  the  evil  has  not  been 
corrected.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Sub-sheriffs  is  now  uuder  the  consideration  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Law  Inquiry ;  but  we  hope  that  no  scheme  for  reforming 
that  office,  that  may  have  the  effect  to  lessen  the  responsibility 
of  the  judges  of  th&  King's  Bench,  will  be  recommended.  The 
judges  havo  ample  powers  to  repress  the  corruption  of  sherifis ; 
andthey  should  be  compelled  to  use  these  powers  effectively^ 
and  to  subvert  a  system  which  could  not  have  grown  to  the 
baleful  maturity  it  has  attained^  except  by  their  inattention  or 

connivance* 

We  regret  to  find  that  no  steps  have  hitherto  been  taken  for 
appointing  Lords  Lieutenant  to  the  counties  of  Ireland.  The 
want  of  such  officers  was  fully  admitted  by  Mr  Peel,  when  the 
new  Constable's  Bill  was  under  discussion,  in  1822.  It  is  said 
that  proper  persons  could  not  be  obtained  to  fill  the  office;  but 
this  is  a  mere  pretext  for  doing  nothing*  The  truth  is,  that 
it  would  be  necesaary,  in  order  to  make  way  for  these  officers, 
to  disfdace  several  peers  and  county  members,  who  now  hold 
the  nominal  office  of  Grovemors  of  Counties,  and  that  it  would, 
moreover,  be  necessary  to  deprive  these  persona^fBs  of  their 
patronage  and  influence  as  colonels  of  militia,  &c.,  inasmuch  as 
It  would  be  absolutely  indispensable  that  all  this  patronage  and 
iuQueace  should  belong  to  the  Lords  lieutenants    We  tiiist» 
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however,  thoi  these  trMtrig  dlffitnltiei  mnd  otxtAcles  wH!  not  btf 
much  longer  atiowed  to  stsand  in  the  way  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  highly  userui  class  of  public  functionaries.  If  re* 
akknt  noblemen,  or  gentlemen  of  character  and  fortune,  wem 
appointed  Lords  Lieut^ant,  Ooremmait  woeld,  in  fatttre^ 
have  to  deal  with  high  public  officers,  who  would  feel  them- 
selres  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  subalterns,  and  for 
the  peace  of  their  counties.  Hithert6,  in  periods  of  danger  and 
commotion,  ministers,  having  no  respectable  individual  in  any 
quarter  of  the  country,  on  whose  statements  and  representa* 
tfons  they  could  rely,  hate  been  obliged  to  derive  their  intdli«^ 
gence  from  the  most  suspicious  sources.  Every  scheming  and 
cunning  magistrate,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  has  been  it» 
the  haoit  of  considering  exaggerated  representations  as  tbtf 
surest  test  of  loyalty,  and  the  shortest  and  safest  road  to  favour 
a^l  patronage.  In  consequence,  the  offices  of  Government  have 
been  inundated  with  the  memorials  of  Orangemen  and  alarmists 
full  of  the  most  inveterate  prqudices  against  their  Catholic 
countrymen,  regardless  of  the  truth  of  their  statements,  and  de^ 
sirous  only  that  they  should  make  an  impression,  and  thus  be- 
come the  means  of  enabling  them  to  claim  a  reward  for  their 
services.  Government  has  thus  been  continually  deceived  and  de- 
hided  with  respect  to  the  real  state  of  the  country ;  and  the  most 
ifijudidous  measures  have,  in  consequence,  been  adopted.  And 
we  are  not  arware  that  there  are  any  other  means  of  subverting  thitf 
rnjurious  system^  so  easy,  so  constitutional,  and  withal  so  ef« 
fectual,  as  the  appointing  of  a  well  selected  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
each  county,  who  shoula  be  responsible  for  the  public  peaces 
and  from  whom  Goveminent  might  obtain  that  authentic  infer-r 
matton  with  respect  to  the  state  and  feelings  of  the  people,  of 
which  they  seem  hitherto  to  have  hfaid  so  little. 

The  new  Constabulary  Bill,  though  perhaps  bordering  tod 
closely  on  the  gendarmerie  system,  has,  on  the  wholes  been  pro* 
ductive  of  the  greatest  advantage.  The  constables  have  now  be* 
come  an  efficient  species  of  force ;  and  the  protection  they  have 
afforded  to  witnesses  and  jurors,  has  been  eminently  serviceable, 
And  has  been  the  means  of  enabling  several  notorious  criminala 
to  be  broiight  to  justice. 

There  is  ^  considerable  Yeomanry  corps  existing  in  Ireland; 
but  this  is  a  species  of  force  which  never  has  been,  and  never 
can  be,  advantageously  employed  to  maintain  the  peace  of  suck 
a  country.  The  yeomanry  are  at  this  moment,  what  they 
were  twenty  years  ago,  almost  exclusively  Protestants  and 
Orangemen;  and  we  nave  the  authority  of  Mr  Wakefield  for 
st^g,  that  i(  was  « their  imprudence,  tkeir  excesses^  and  (keif 
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«  iMAmtikm  etMi^iom^  tfrat  auAM  the  Rej^ubtioiMi  to^ 

<  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  Ronnui  Catholics  ia  1798,  and  excite 

<  them  to  rebeliioiu '— {VoL  II.  p.  S70w)  Should  the  civil 
power  of  the  eountiy  and  the  police  be  at  any  time  insufficient 
to  repress  disorder,  and  to  enforce  the  doe  execution  of  the 
law,  none  but  regular  troops  ought  ever  to  be  called  to  their 
assistance.  It  is  their  officer^s  fault  if  regular  troops  act  impro- 
perly.  A  well  disciplined  soldier  is  a  machine,  made  to  shoot  and 
be  shot  at*  He  is  not  fanatical,— he  has  no  partialities,  no 
hatreds,  no  antipathies; — he  does  what  he  is  ordered,  and  he 
does  no  more.  But  a  yeoman  is  inflamed  with  all  the  preju- 
dices peculiar  to  the  district  or  sect  to  which  he  belongs* 
When  a  corps  of  such  persons  is  called  to  suppress  a  disturb- 
ance,  neighbour  is  opposed  to  neighbour,  Catholic  to  Protes- 
tant, and  civil  war  appears  in  its  worst  and  most  disgusting 
form.  Had  none  but  regular  troops  been  employed  at  Man- 
chester, on  the  16th  of  August  1819,  the  disastrous  events 
which  then  occurred  would  most  probably  have  been  avoided ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  would  have  left  infinitely  less  Of  rancour  and 
irritation  behind  them.  But  the  employment  of  yeomanry 
is  a  thousand  times  more  objectionable  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land. Enrolment  in  that  species  of  force,  being  a  privilege 
conferred  on  a  small  minority  only,  adds  to  the  exaggerated 
notions  they  entertain  of  their  own  importance,  and  enables 
them  to  trample  with  impunity  on  their  fellow  subjects*  There 
is  in  fact  a  rooted  antipathy  between  the  yeomanry  and  the 
^eat  body  of  the  Irish  people*  The  humanity,  prudence^  and 
forbearance  of  the  regular  troops  in  1798,  formed,  says  Mr 
Wakefield,  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the 
tnilitia  and  yeomanry ;  and  he  adds,  that  *  the  moment  the  Jat" 
^  ter  were  separated  Jirom  the  army^  confidence  was  restored^  and 
*  febeUion  shrunk  back  into  the  concernment  whence  it  had  tssu^ 
f  ed.  *— (Vol.  11.  p*  S72.)  To  keep  such  a  force  embodied,  or 
to  employ  it,  is  of  itself  almost  enough  to  excite  outrage. 

,  Perh^s,  however,  there  is  no  one  measure  that  would  do  so 
much  to  improve  the  administration  of  Ireland,  and  to  direst  it 
of  that  character  of  partisanship  whidi  has  been  its  bane,  as  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  of  the  colonial 
and  dependent  Government  of  Irdand,  by  placing  the  entire 
management  of  Irish  ^birs  in  the  hanas  of  a  Secretary  of 
,  State  resident  in  London,  and  having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet* 
This  arrangement^  by  bringing  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tion  of  Ireland  daily  under  the  notice  of  ministers,  and  by  ren- 
dering the  whole  Cabinet  directly  responsible  for  all  that  was 
dime  there,  would  get  rid  at  once  oi  all  those  petty  provia^ 
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dal  cabalsi  whkh  havig  idways  detracted  Bod  disgraced  the 
mimic  courts  of  the  jri^h  viceroys.  .  Where  parties  xun  so  lugh« 
as  in  Ireland,  it  is  impossible  for  any  Lord-IJieuteDant  to  ke^* 
himself  wholly  ^oof  from  them ;   Bat  if  the  government  were 
carried  on  in  London,,  their  effects  wpuld  be  comparatively  im- 
potent, and  public  measures  would  cease  to  be  influenced  by 
local  consideratioDs  and  a  system  of  favouritism.    The  facility 
of  communication  between  London  and  Dublin,  renders  it  just 
B»  ea§y  for  a  Secretary  of  State,  resident  in  X«ondon,  to  ^vem 
Ireland,  as  to  govern  Cornwall  or  Cumberland.     Indeed  the 
business  of  the  army  and  revenue  is  now  wholly  transacted  in 
London,   independently  altogether  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant ; 
and  we  have  yet  to  learn  why  the  other,  and  less  important^ 
duties  pf  government,  mav  not  al$o  be  discharged  there. 

The  objection  to  tli^e  abolition  pf  the  office  of  Lord-Lieute- 
nant, principally  relied  on  by  IVfr  Goulboum  and  Mr  Peel,  is 
fpunded  on  the  supposed  difficulty  that  it  would  occasion  in 
taking  the  opinion  of  Government  in  cases  of  capital  convic- 
tion.    But  tl^is  objection  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight ;  for  it  is 
founded  on  a  practice  that  prevfiils  in  Ireland,  and  which  ought 
to  be  reformea,  of  trying  every  case  of  a  capital  conviction,  first 
at  the  Assises,  and  agaip  in  the  chamber  of  the  Lo|rd-Lieu- 
tenanf:  or  his  Secretary.     No  such  thing  takes  place  in  Eng- 
land.    If  a  man  is  sentenced  tp  be  hanged,  the  sentence  is 
carried  into  execution  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  judge,  unless 
that  judge  thinks  proper  to  respite  him,  or  tp  fonvard  a  re- 
commendation of  mercy  to  Government.     If  there  was  any 
thing  in  this  objection,  it  would  apply  withi  infinitely  greater 
force  to  Scotland,  or  even  Cornwall,  both  of  which  ^re  farther 
fi-om  London  than  mosf;  of  the  Irish  counties. 

It  is  idle  to  refer  to  the  quantity  of  business  that  occupies  the 
Irish  goverqmentt  The  fact  is,  th^t  Ireland  is  overrgoverned** 
Every  thing  oF  the  most  trivial  kii)d  is  submitted  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  If  the  lighting  or  paving  of  the  streets  of  Dublin  is 
defective,  an  address  is  voted,  and  a  numerpus  body  of  deputies 
appointed  to  carry  it  to  the  fbot  of  the  Throne,  Every  little  junto 
of  magistrates  assembled  at  petty  sessions,  and  every  bustling  and 
prodigipusly  loyal  individual  magistrate,  is  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Messrs  Goulboum  and 
Gregory  impose  on  themselves  the  u$eless  task  of  writing  long  and 
laboured  replies  to  questions  of  no  importance  whatever.  Abo* 
lish  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  we  venture  to  say,  that 
ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  all  the  business  that  now 
occupies  it  will  instantly  cease,  and  the  local  authorities  vi\\\ 
learn,  as  in  England,  to  do  their  duty,  without  perpetually  p^ 
tering  Government  with  representationsi 
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Were  tlie  :separate  gevenunent  of  Ireland  obolkhedy  the- 
public  attention  would  be  less  distracted  by  party  violence. — . 
Wfaen  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  like  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  favours 
Orange  politics,  he  is  the  object  of  the  unceasing  attacks  of  Ca*- 
tbolic  orators  and  newspapers ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  Lord  Lieutenant,  like  Liord  Wellesley,  is  suspected  of  leaning 
to  the  Catholics,  or  meritoriously  endeavours,  as  his  Lordship  has. 
done,  to  conduct  the  government  on  a  system  of  impartiality, 
he  is  assailed  by  all  the  ribald  vulffarity  of  the  Orange  party, 
who,  ten  times  more  foul-mouthed  than  their  opponents,  scru- 

Ele  not  to  vilify  and  misrepresent  his  whole  conduct,  and  to  hold, 
im  up  as  an  enemy  to  the  constitution.  In  this  way  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  kept  constantly  in  a  state  of  feverish  and  diseased  ex- 
citement; the  authority  of  goverliment  is  brought  into  con- 
tempt ;  no  real  improvement  can  be  matured,  or  even  thought 
of;  but  a  spirit  of  recrimination,  slander,  and  violence,  insinu- 
ates itself  into  every  village,  and  even  into  eVery  cabin. 

But  if  the  total  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  still  appear  too  sweeping  a  change  to  be  effected  at  once, 
there  can  be  no  imaginable  reason  why  it  should  not  be  modified. 
The  shadow  of  the  thing  will  please  the  Irish  mob,  who  are  at- 
tached to  this,  as  they  are  to  many  more  of  the  evils  that  afHict 
their  country,  quite  as  well  as  the  substance.  If  the  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  is  to  be  kept  up,  its  duties  ought  at  all  events 
to  be  confined  to  those  that  are  wholly  executive.  Every 
thing  belonging  to  the  originating  or  perfecting  of  political 
measures,  or  the  disposal  of  patronage,  should  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  resident  in  London,  and 
having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  office  of  chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  be  changed  into  that  of  under  Secre- 
tary of  Slate ;  and  a  second  under  Secretary  might  be  appointed 
to  reside  in  Dublin,  and  to  form  the  channel  ofcommunication  be- 
tween the  Irish  Secretary  resident  in  London,  and  those  with  whom 
he  may  have  to  transact  business  in  Ireland.  The  sham  Privy 
Council  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be  entirely  suppressed. 
Every  order  should  emanate  directly  from  London.  And  as 
the  government  would,  under  the  plan  we  have  proposed,  be  in 
regular  commpnication  with  responsible  Lords  Lieutenant  in 
the  different  counties,  and  would  have  an  efficient  magistracy  to 
execute  its  orders,  consistency  and  vigour  would  be  given  to  the 
administration.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  as  much,  and 
as  directly  under  the  control  of  Ministers,  as  the  comnumder 
of  the  forces,  and  would  only  have  to  execute  certain  specified 
and  unimportant  duties.  The  Castle  would  cease  to  be  thetheatre 
pf  plots  ^nd  intrigues-^tbe  government  would  cease  to  be  pro* 
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Vincid-^nd  Ireland  would  cease  to  *  tee  a  system  wiih  every 
Secretary,  and  a  Secretary  with  every  summer. ' 

3.  Church  Establishment  and  71r/^.-^Tbe  existing  Church  Es- 
tablisbmenty  may  be  considered  as  a  principal  source  both  ot 
the  discontent  and  disaffection,  and  of  the  poverty  and  mi- 
aery  of  Ireland.    The  population  of  Ireland  in  1821  amounted 
to  about  serpen  millions:  and  we  have  the  concurrent  aotbo^ 
rity  of  all  the  writers  best  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ire- 
landy  as  Dr   Beaufort,  Mr  Newenham,   Mr  Wakefield,    Mr 
Tighe,  and  others,  for  stating,  that  at  the  very  least  sir  mil- 
lions of  this  number  are  Catholics;  and  that  the  remaining 
million   is  about   equally  divided    between   the  members   of 
the   Established   Church,    and   the   Presbyterians  and   other 
<tissenters.     Now,  without  presuming  to  question   the  polic/ 
of  making  the  religion  of  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation the  Established  religion  of  the  country,  it  is  surely  im- 
possible to  deny,  that  the  numbers  of  the  Established  clergy, 
and  the  revenues  destined  for  their  support,  ought  to  bear  some 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  flocks,  and  the 
extent  and  laboriousness  of  their  duties.     These  considerations 
have,   however,   been  entirely  overlooked  in   Ireland.     The 
500,000  Lutherans  of  that  island  have  an  establishment  which 
costs  little  less  than  the  establishment  for  nine  millions  of  Lu- 
therans costs  the  people  of  England.     In  England  there  are 
twenty-six  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  in  Ireland  there  are 
twenty- two  !    Mr  Wakefield  has  stated,  that,  exclusive  of  their 
other  revenues,  which  are  very  large,  the  estates  of  Jive  only  of 
these  dignitaries  would,  if  fairly  let,  and  properly  managed,  be 
worth  530,000/.  a  year,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  English  Bishops  f    This  estimate  has  been  ac- 
cused of  exaggeration ;  but  the  following  extracts  from  the  re- 
toms  to  an  order  of  the  House,  of  Commons  (llth  of  February 
1624)^  of  the  quantity  of  land  belonging  to  the  different  Sees, 
exclusive  of  ghbe  latids^  will  show  that  there  is  but  little  reason 
for  this  charge. 


No.  of  Irish 

NaoflriA 

See*, 

Acres.  •       Sees. 

Acm. 

Derry 

•        • 

94,836    Tuam 

49,281 

Armagh 

- 

©3,470    Elphm 

31,017 

Kilmore 

•      • 

51,350    Clobber 

52,817 

Dublin 

• 

2^,781     Cork  and  Rosa 

32,755 

Meaih 

- 

18,374     Casbel 

12,800 

Ossory 

* 

13,391     Killaloe 

11,061 

*  Five  Iribh  acres  are  about  equal  to  eight  English. 
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Theife  are  no  tuajan  cf  die  Bhhops'  hinds;  and  us  these  ft* 
turns  are  made  up  from  the  accounts  of  the  tenants,  it  h  most 
probable  that  tbe|r  are  gready  ^ort  of  the  troth. 

NoW|  it  would  be  worse  tfian  idle  to  -set  aboat  proving,  by  ar* 
gamen^  that  if  twenty-six  Archbishops  and  Bishops  be,  as  is  ad- 
nritted  on  all  hands  is  the  case,  folly  enough  for  England  and 
Wales,  twenty-two  audi  dignitaries  must  ne  a  gfeat  deal  too 
many  for  Ireland.  Etery  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  state 
of  Ireland,  must  be  satisfied  that  one  Archbishop  for  the  whole 
country,  and  a  Bishop  for  each  of  the  four  provinces  would 
be  amply  sufficient  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the 
dioceses  of  Cork  and  Ross,  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  of 
Down  and  Connor,  hare  already  been  united ;  and  we  should 
like  to  know  the  reason  why  this  precedent  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed—why such  unions  should  not  be  made  in  future,  on  the 
death  of  the  present  incumbents,  until  the  diocesses  are  redocecf 
to  four.  The  simple  and  obvious  plan  would  be,  to  make  over 
the  whole  church  property  to  the  Treasury,  to  provide,  in  the 
first  place,  handsome  incomes  for  the  Archbishop  and  four 
Bishops,  and  the  necessary  parish  clergy ;  secondly,  to  build 
churches  and  provide  glebes  where  they  are  wanting ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  make  some  decent  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy. 

In  Scotland  there  are  950  parish  clergymen,  whose  incomes 
may  be  taken  on  a  high  average  at  275/.  a  year  each ;  and  ns 
the  Scottish  clergy  are  not  inferior  in  point  of  attainments  to 
any  in  Europe,  as  no  complaints  have  ever  been  made  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  perform  their  duty,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
as  their  exemplary  conduct  is  the  theme  of  well  merited  and 
Constant  eulogy,  we  can  sCe  nc^  reason  why  the  Irish  clergy 
should  be  better  paid  than  they  are.  The  population  of  Scot- 
land is  S,  135,200,  of  whom  a  third  may  be  supposed  to  be 
dissenters,  which,  being  deducted,  leaves  about  1500  parishioners 
of  the  established  kirk  to  each  clergyman.  On  the  same  scale 
the  half  million  of  Irish  Lutherans  would  require  331  clergymen, 
whose  incomes,  at  275/.  a  year  each,  would  amount  to  91, 025/. 
Bat  supposing  that  double  this  number,  or  that  662  clergymen 
were  necessary  in  Ireland,  because  of  the  Protestants  being  thinly 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  the  whole  charge  for  the 
parochial  established  clergy  would  be  182,050/.  a  year ;  to  which, 
adding  8,000/.  a  year  as  the  income  of  the  archbishop,  and 
80,000/.  as  the  aggregate  income  of  the  four  bishops,  the  whole 
cost  of  the  estabushed  clergy  would  be  210,000/.  a  year,  or  not 
more  than  one  third  part  of  the  entire  revenue  that  either  is,  or 
inight  be,  derived  from  the  church  lands  alone:  So  that,  were  such 
^  reform  as  this  carried  into  efiect,  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
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ykis  fiilhr*  (or  both  tho  BstabUshed  and  CatlioUc  olergj,  aod  for 
«very  qtUer  pious  purpose,  out  of  the  church  estates  only ;  and^ 
government  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  abolish,  at  ooce 
and  for  ever,, the.  whole  of  the  oppressive  and  odious  burden  of 
tithes. 

We  hold  it  ^  be  perfectly  visiooarv,  to  suppose  that  Iran* 

auillity  can  ever  be  established  in  Irelaudy  so  long  as  the  Ca* 
lolic  cottiers  and  peasants  are  obliged  to  pay  tithes  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Prptestant  clergy.  *  Place  yourselves, '  says  Mr 
Wakefield,  ^  in  the  situation  of  a  half-&mished  cottier,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wretched  family  clamorous  for  food;  and  judge 
what  his  feelings  must  be,  when  he  sees  the  tenth  part  of  the 

i)roduce  of  his  potato-garden  exposed  at  harvest  time  to  pub- 
ic cani ;  or  if  (as  is  most  common)  he  has  given  a  promis- 
sory note  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,   to 
compensate  for  such  tithe,  when  it  becomes  due,   to  hear 
the  heart-rending  cries  of  his  o£Pspring  clinging  around  him,- 
and  lamenting  for  the  milk  of  which  they  are  deprived  by  the 
cow*s  being  driven  to.  the  pound  to  be  sold  to  discharge  tlie 
debt     Such  accounts  are  not  the  creations  of  &ncy ;    the 
facts  do  exist,  and  are  but  too  common  in  Ireland.     I  have 
seen  the  cow,  the  &vourite  cow,  driven  away,  accompanied  by 
the  sighs,  the  tears,  and  the  imprecations  of  a  whole  family, 
who  were  paddling  afler,  through  wet  and  dirt,  to  take  their 
lost  aflectionate  farewell  of  this  their  only  friend  and  bene- 
factor at  the  pound  gate.     I  have  heard,  with  emotions  J  can 
scarcely  describe,  deep  curses  repeated  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, as  the  cavalcfide  proceeded.     But  let  us  reverse  the  pic- 
ture, and  behold  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  oppres- 
sion, when  the  load  becomes  so  oppressive  as  to  extinguish 
every  sentiment  in  the  breast  but  a  desire  of  revenge.     1  nave 
beheld  at  night  bouses  in  flames,  and  for  a  mojnent  supposed 
myself  in  a  country  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war,  and  suffer- 
ing from,  the  incursions  of  an  enemy*     On  the  following, 
morning,  the  most  alarming  accoimts  of  Thr^hers  and  of 
Whiteboys  have  met  my  ears,-— of  men  who  had  assembled 
with  weapons  of  destruction,  for  the  purpo^  of  compelling, 

feople  to  swear  not  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  tidies., 
have  been  informed  of  these  oppressed  people  having,  in 
the  ebullition  of  their  rage,  murdered  both  proctors  andcol- 
lectors,  wreaking  their  vengeance  with  every  mark  of  the  most 
savage  barbarity. '     (Vol.  ii.  p.  4^6.) 
It  has  been  urged,  as  an  apology  for  the  tithe  system,  that 
the  clergy  are  exceedingly  moderate  in  their  demands,  and 
t)M^  instead  of  a  tithe,  they  rarely  get  a  twentieth  part  of  the. 
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^produce.  We  shoukl  be  glad  tobelieve  that  this  statement  is  well 
founded ;  for,  if  so,  it  would  plainly  form  a  conclusive  argument 
in  fevour  of  the  abolition  of  tithes.  The  clergy  may  not  get  the 
whole  tithe;  but  the  question  is  not,  whether  ther^  get  it,  but 
xvhethet*  the  occupiers  pay  it  ?  Owing  partly  to  the  prevalence 
of  non-residence,  partly  to  the  extreme  division  and  subdivision 
of  land,  and  partly  ana  chiefly  to  the  odium  and  danger  conse^ 
<]uent  upon  direct  interference,  the  clergy  almost  universally 
let  tfieir  tithes  to  a  farmer  or  proctor.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  tell 
us  that  the  clergy  do  not  get  their  full  tithes.  It  is  not  with 
them,  but  with  their  proctors,  that  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
•have  to  deal ;  and  instead  of  its  being  true,  that  the  proctor's 
demands  are  moderate,  and  that  he  is  contented  with  l^ss  than 
what  the  letter  of  the  law  gives  him  a  right  to  claim,  the  fact  is 
distinctly  and  completely  tne  reverse.  ''ITie  proctor  is  a  harpy 
who  preys  on  both  clergy  and  people.  He  gives  tod  little  t6 
the  one,  and  takes  too  much  from  the' other.  ^  In  free  coun- 
*  tries, '  said  Mr  Grattan,  *  the  farming  of  the  revenue  is  not 
permitted.  You  would  not  allow  it  to  the  King,  and  you 
ought  not  to  allow  it  to  the  Church.  It  is  an  evil  in  politick 
and  a  scandal  in  religion;  and  the  more  dangerous  in  the 
latter,  because  tithe  being  indefinite,  the  latitude  of  extortion 
is  indefinite.  The  use  of  the  tithe-farmer  is*  to  get  from  th^ 
parishioner  what  the  parson  would  be  ashamed  to  demand,*  and 
to  enable  the  parson  to  absent  himself  from  his  duty  j  the  powers 
of  the  tithe-farmer  are  summary  laws  and  ecclesiastical  courts ; 
his  livelihood  is  extortion  ;  his  rank  in  society  is  generally  the 
lowest ;  and  his  occupation  is  to  pounce  on  the  poor  in  the 
nam^  of  the  Lord  !  He  is  a  species  of  wolf  left  by  the  shep* 
herd  to  take  care  of  the  flocR  in  his  absence.  He  fleeces 
both,  and  begins  with  the  parson.  A  tenth  of  your  land,  vonr 
labour,  and  your  capital,  to  those  who  contribute  in  no  shape 
whatever  to  the  produce,  must  be  oppression;  they  only  think 
othervrise  who  suppose  that  every  thing  is  little  which  is  given 
to  the  parson ;  that  no  burden  can  be  too  heavy  if  it  is  the 
weight  of  the  parson;  that  landlords  should  give  up  their 
rents,  and  tenants  their  profits,  and  all  too  little^. but  uncer- 
tainty aggravates  that  oppression ;  the  full  tenth  must  ever  be 
uncertain  as  well  as  oppressive,  for  it  is  the  fixed  proportion 
of  a  fluctuating  cjuantity;  and  unless  the  High' Priest  can  jnve 
law  to  the  winds,  and  ascertain  the  harvest,  the  tithe,  like  Uiat 
harvest,  must  be  uncertain.  Now,  this  uncertainty  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  pernicious  moUires  cm  which-  tithd  fireqaerttly 
rises  and  falls,  it -fpequemly' rises  on  the  poor;  it  falls  inf 
compliment  to  the  rich.  It  proceeds  on  pv  irioiples  ihereverstf 
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^  of  the  Gospel ;  it  crouches  to  the  ttrongf  and  it  «ncromchct 
*  on  the  weak ;  it  is  guided  by  the  two  worst  prixuriples  in  so* 
'  ciety,  servility  and  avarice  united,  against  the  cause  of  charity, 
<  and  under  the  cloak  of  religion. '  (i^^^i^  Vol.  II.  pp. 
44^460 

,  Mr  Grattan's  gigantic  efforts,  though  supported  by  soni^  of 
the  greatest  and  best  men  that  Ireland  has  ever  produced^  were 
imef^ctual  to  abate  this  nuisance.  It  still  continues  to  be  a 
most  prolific  source  of  riot,  bloodshed,  and  murder.  We  ki%ow 
^  Catholic  parish  in  the  south  of  Ireland  with  very  nearly 
10,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  one'sixteenih  part,  or  625,  only  ar« 
j^rotestants,  the  remaining  9,S75  bang  Catholics.    The  total  a* 


parish 

^stant  parishes,  and  part  of  a  fourth,  the  tithes  of  which, 
taken  together,  amount  to  not  less  than  1$00/.  a  year;  wbich, 
as  there  are  very  large  tracts  of  grass  land  in  the  parish  be» 
ponging  to  Protestants,  fall  almost  wholly  on  the  poor  Catholic 
pccupiers  and  cottiers^  and  occasion  endless  heartburning  and 
disputes.  The  case  of  almost  every  parish  in  Ireland  is.simiiai^ 
pn  a  greater  or  a  smaller  scale;  ana  it  is  easy  to  conceive  tba 
consequences  of  subjecting  the  whole  country  to  such  a  sys* 
tern.  From  a  note  on  a  speech  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  it  ap* 
pears,  that,  in  1807,  there  were,  in  five  counties  of  Ireland,  no 
fewer  than  1286  actions  on  cases  connected  with  tithes :  And  it 
)s  stated  in  the  Gal  way  advertiser,  of  the  ]8th  of  October  1822, 
that  ^  at  the  Quarter-sessions  at  Gort,  one  tithe  peoctob 

'  P&OCCSSEO    ELEVEN    HUNDRED  PERSONS    FOR   TITHES  1     T/uy 

*  Toere  ullt  or  most ,  of  the  lower  order  of  farmers  or  peasants  .•— 
f  the  expense  of  each  process  about  eight  shilliws. '  *  In 
^pxing  1822,  the  inhabitants  of  Ballity,  in  the  parish  of  Anna* 
down,  in  Galway,  presented  an  address  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
that  county,  in  which  it  is  stated,  ^  We  sufier  wrongs  and  oppress 
f  sions  beyond  measure,  and  every  effort  made  to  r^ress  our  evils 
<  has  been  shamefully  suppressed  by  inBuence,  or  baffled  by  in« 
'  tricacy.    To  add  to  our  distresses,  the  payment  of  our  tithet 

*  has  been  intolerable.     We  are  charged  much  higher  for  them 

*  at  present,  when  our  wheat  sells  from  5s.  to  Ss.  a  cwt.,  than 

*  formerly  when  it  sold  for  25s.    For  the  payment  of  these  tithes 

*  our  catde  are  driven  away  at  night,  nncier  the  sanction  of  a 

.  *  k  was  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Paroell,  in  the  House  of  CoonnoM, 
that  a  citAtioa  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Cimrt  Sat  a  tithe  of  only  Ite  i(ML, 
«BM#  ^  d^&odaat  Ul.  10s. 
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decree;  different  instances  of  which  hare  occnrrcil  within  this 
fortnight,  at  a  period  too  when  we  have  no  mone^  ;  several  of 
us  having  been  obliged  to  sell  our  little  collection  o^  wool,  though 
in  process  for  a  coat*  The  demand  for  tithes  and  costs 
exceeds  half  the  proceeds  of  our  com.  Many  of  us  are 
almost  destitute  of  food  and  raiment ;  some  amongst  us  are 
literally  starving,  and  others  subsisting  solely  on  damaged 
wheat.  What  to  do,  or  where  to  apply  for  relief,  we  knov 
not;  misery  is  heaped  on  distress,  and  we  bear  it  patiently 
rather  than  forfeit  our  exemplary  character.  We  thus  pu« 
blicly  disclose  our  misfortunes,  in  the  hope  that  if  there  exists 
now-a*days  virtue,  integrity,  or  justice,  something  may  be 
done  to  correct  the  present  destructive  system  of  tithes,  and 
the  frauds  committed  on  the  poor  by  a  certain  class  of  high 
constables. ' 

But  whatever  the  inhabitants  of  Ballity  may  do,  the  great 
jnass  of  the  Irish  peasantry  do  not  patiently  submit  to  this  a- 
bominable  and  grinding  rapaci^»  In  despite  of  Whiteboy  acts 
iind  Insurrection  acts,  they  continue  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  their  oppressors ;  and  unless  they  become  more  or  less  than 
men,  they  will  continue  to  do  so  until  this  detestable  system  be 
wholly  abolished. 

,  We  are  told,  however,  and  told  by  Mr  Plunkett  too,  that  it 
is  idle  to  think  of  redress, — that  the  evil  is  irremediable  !  Tithes 
ore  said  to  be  the  property  of  the  Church  ;  and  any  scheme  for 
l^eir  abolition,  or  even  commutation,  is  represented  as  founded 
x>n  a  principle  o£ rapine  and  spoliation!  We  are  really  as* 
$onished  at  the  confidence  with  which  this  ridiculously  absurd 
4ogma  has  been  maintained.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that 
the  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the  army  are  the  proper^ 
t}f  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  any  attempt  to  reduce  them  would 
he  a  violation  of  the  right  of  property  !  Tithes  are  ^lot  the  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy.  They  are  the  property  of  the  public;  who 
give  them  to  the  clergy  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  and  who 
jjiay,  consequently,  apply  them  to  other  purposes  the  moment 
they  choose  to  dispense  with  these  services,  or  to  reduce  their 
iwages.  Neither  tithes,  nor  Bishops,  nor  Presbyteries,  make  any 
part  of  the  Christian  religion.  An  established  Church  is  a  mere 
liuman  institution ;  and  can  boast  of  no  higher  or  more  respect- 
able origin  than  a  customhouse  or  a  standing  army.  The  cler- 
gy stand  in  exacdy  the  same  predicament  as  any  other  class  of 
public  functionaries.  Tluy  are  servants  of  the  pubi/e^  paid  for 
instructing  the  people  in  their  moral  and  religious  duties;  and 
jt  is  mere  drivellingt  to  suppose  that  Government  has  not  a 
right  to  re^nlate  their  salaries^  or  to  dismiss  them  altogether. 
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We  admit  that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  deprive  the  present  in^' 
atmbents  of  their  revenues ;  and  a  full  compensation,  or  equivalent 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  given  them  for  whatever  they  might 
lose  bv  the  adoption  of  the  plan  we  have  recommended.  But 
there  is  no  reason,  and  there  can  be  none,  why  the  tithe  sjrstem 
should  be  made  perpetual, — why  the  public  should  be  made  to 
support  the  same  number  of  established  clergymen  in  all  time 
to  come,  and  to  pay  them  Jive  or  ^ix  times  the  sum  that 
^ould  suffice  to  procure  the  services  of  an  equally  learned  and 
|)ious  body  of  men.  No  man  of  ordinary  understanding  wiA 
'ever  be  induced  to  believe,  that  those  who  support  the  flagrant 
and  almost  inconceivable  abuses  of  the  Irish  tithe  system.  So  so. 
lest  in  subverting  it  they  should  be  invading  the  right  of  pro- 
perty !  Every  one  must  see  that  tithes  are  nothing  more  than 
an  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  ruinous  tax  on  the  gross  produce 
of  the  lancf,  exclusively  laid  out  in  paying  the  wages  of  a  parti« 
cular  class  of  public  servants.  And  although  it  were  neither 
expedient  nor  politic  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  servants,  nor 
to  lower  their  wages,  Government  would  be  just  as  little  liable 
to  the  charge  of  injustice,  or  of  invading  the  rights  of  property, 
were  they  to  do  so,  as  they  are  when  they  pay  off  a  line  of  bat* 
tie  ship,  or  reduce  the  wages  of  the  seamen. 

It  is  due  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley  to  state,  that  he  has  been 
the  first  statesman  who  has  had  courage  to  meddle  with  tithes. 
Not  that  we  think  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr  Goulboum,  and 
since  passed  into  a  law,  can  be  of  any  material  service*  It 
'is  in  vain  to  palter  with  the  Irish  tithe  system.  In  fact,  die 
only  thing  good  about  it,  is  the  impossibility  of  mending  it* 
But  the  late  measure  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  fully  recognised 
the  principle  of  Parliament  interfering  to  regulate  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy — a  principle  which  must  be  acted  upon  ,to  an  in- 
finitely greater  extent,  before  tranquillity  can  be  restored  to 
Ireland. 

These  three — ^the  penal  disabilities  under  which  the  Catholics 
still  labour,  the  defective  state  of  the  Government  and  Magistra- 
cy, and  the  Tithe  system — seem  to  us  to  be  the  main  sources  of 
the  violent  religious  and  party  animosities  with  which  Ireland 
has  been  so  long  distracted  and  disgraced.  We  have  endea- 
voured briefly  to  trace  the  eflects  resulting  from  each  of  thes^ 
sources  of  contention,  and  to  show  how  they  might  be  dried  up 
and  tranquillity  restored.  The  remedies  we  have  proposed  are 
all  easy  of  aaoption— and  if  Government  would  but  honestly 
and  earnestly  set  about  the  work  of  reform,  a  few  years  would 
make  the  greatest  possible  change  on  the  condition  of  thecoun«> 
try.    <  Laws  of  coercion,  perhaps  necessary^  certainly  severe. 
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*  you  have  put  forth  already^  but  your  great  engine  of  power 

<  yon  have  hitherto  kept  back ;  that  engine  which  the  pride  of 

<  the  bigot,  nor  the  spite  of  the  zealot,  nor  the  ambition  of  the 

*  high-priest,  nor  the  arsenal  of  the  conqueror,  nor  the  Inqui- 

*  sition,  with  its  jaded  rack  aiid^ale  criminal,  never  thoaght  of; 

*  the  engine  which,  armed  with  physical  and  moral  blessings 
^  comes  forth  and  overlays  mankind  by  services — the  engink 
^  OF  redress;  this  is  government,  and  this  is  the  only  descrip* 
^  tion  worth  your  ambition  I  *  *  This  engine  must  be  brought 
into  the  field,  or  Ireland  will  be  lost  Hitherto  the  dominant 
party  in  that  country  have  entirely  overlooked  the  real  cause  of 
the  disturbances  ana  atrocities  of  which  slie  has  been  the  thea- 
tre. It  does  not  lie  in  the  perverse  habits  ar(d  inclination  of 
the  wretches  whom  they  have  trampled  upon,  oppressed,  and 
sent  to  the  gallows,  but  in  themselves — in  their  own  domineer* 
ing,  rapacious,  and  Intolerant  behaviour.  If  they  reform  their 
own  conduct  entirely,  the  peasantry,  they  may  he  assured,  will 
not  be  long  in  reforming  theirs.     Let  them  bear  in  mind,  ^  that 

*  exile  and  death  are  not  the  instruments  f^gcmernmeni^  but  the 

*  miserable  expedients  which  show  the  absence  of  all  government.^  f 
Let  them  treat  the  mass  of  the  people  like  men  who  ought  to 
be  as  free,  and  who  have  the  same  rights  and  feelings  as  them- 
selves, and  those  disorders,  which  are  the  result  of  religious  and 
political  animosities,  will  soon  cease  to  disturb  and  harass  so- 
ciety. 

II.  With  respect  to  the  second  great  branch  of  our  inquiry, 
or  that  which  has  for  its  object  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
treme poverty  and  destitution  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  we  believe 
it  Would  be  correct  to  say,  that  the  oppression  and  misgovem- 
ment  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  subjected  have  had,  even 
in  diis  respect,  a  very  powerful  influence.  Political  degrada- 
tion ihost  frequently  leads  to  extreme  pover^.  Oppression, 
like  that  which  has  been  practised  in  Ireland,  lowers  the  moral 
dignity  of  the  people ;  it  sinks  them  in  their  own  estimation ; 
and,  as  it  takes  away  all  rational  expectation  of  risixig  in  the 
world  by  the  mere  exertion  of  honest  industry,  it  eroctually 
prevents  its  being  made.  Moral  restraint  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  have  much  influence  in  a  country  so  circumstanced.  An 
enslaved  and  degraded  population  eagerly  grasp  at  any  imme- 
diate gratification  within  their  reach,  and,  reckless  of  the  con- 
sequences, plunge  into  every  excess.  But  as  we  have  showh 
how  these  causes  of  degradation  may  be  removed,  we  shall  not 

♦  Grattan's  Speeches,  Vol.  II,  p.  69. 
t  Mr  Plunkeft's  Speech,  26lh'  April,  1816. 
VOL.  xu.  NO.  82.  B  b 
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farther  kisist  on  this  point ;  but  shall  now  proceed  to  show  on 
what  the  rate  of  wages  depends,  and  to  investigate  the  more 
important  of  the  causes,  not  hitherto  noticed,  which  have  tend- 
ed to  sink  that  rate  in  Ireland  to  a  pittance  so  low  as  hardly  to 
be  able  to  support  mere  animal  existence. 

That  the  power  of  employing  labour  possessed  by  any  coun- 
try does  not  depend  either  on  the  fertility  or  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory, but  on  the  amount  of  its  capital^  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  the  science  of  wealth,  and  it  is  one  respecting  which  there  is  no 
longer  any  room  for  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion.  By  capital  is^ 
meant  all  that  portion  of  the  national  stock  employed  to  main- 
tain productive  labourers,  or  to  facilitate  production.  It  com« 
prebends  the  food  and  clothes  of  the  workman,  the  raw  mate- 
rials on  which  he  exerts  his  industry,  and  the  various  tools  and 
machines  of  whose  assistance  he  avails  himself.  There  is  no 
pther  fund  from  which  the  labourers  can  possibly  draw  the 
smallest  portion  of  their  subsistence :  And  hence  it  is  thai  the 
amoufit  (jf  subsistence  falling  to  the  share  of  each  labourer  at  any, 
given  periodj  or  the  rate  of  wageSf  must  wholly  and  entirely 
depend  on  the  proportion  which  the  national  capital  bears  to 
the  amount  of  the  labouring  poptdation.  If  the  amount  of 
capital  be  increased  without  a  corresponding  increase  taking 
place  in  the  population,  a  larger  share  of  such  capital  will  ne- 
cessarily fall  to  each  individual,  or,  which  is  the  same  things 
the  rate  of  wages  will  be  proportionally  increased ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  population  is  increased  faster  than  capital,  a 
less  share  will  be  apportioned  to  each  individual,  or  the  rate  of 
wages  will  be  proportionally  reduced.  The  well-being  and 
comfort  of  the  labouring  classes  are,  therefore,  especially  de- 
pendent on  the  proportion  which  their  increase  bears  to  the 
increase  of  the  capital  that  is  to  support,  and  employ  them.  If 
they  increase  faster  than  capital,  their  wages  will  be  progressive- 
ly reduced ;  and  if  they  increase  slower  than  capital,  they  will 
be  progressively  augmented.  In  iact,  there  are  no  means  what^ 
ever  by  which  the  command  of  the  labouring  class  over  the  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniences  of  life  can  be  really  augmented,  other 
than  by  accelerating  the  increase  of  capital,  or  by  retarding  the 
increase  of  population ;  and  every  scheme  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  not  founded  on  this  principle,  or  which 
has  not  for  ils  object  to  increase  the  ratio  of  capital  to  popula- 
tion, must  be  wholly  and  completely  ineffectual. 

The  principle  we  have  now  stated,  goes  very  far  indeed  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  misery  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  capital  of  Ireland  during  the  last  hundred  years ;  though 
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no  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  has  ever  presumed  to  say  that  this 
increase  has  been  either  a  third  or  even  a  faurih^  so  great  as  the 
increase  of  capital  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  same 
period.  But  the  increase  of  popttlation  in  Ireland  as  compared 
with  its  increase  in  Britain,  has  been  widely  different  from  the 
increase  in  the  capital  of  the  two  countries,  or  in  their  means 
of  maintaining  and  supporting  population.  According  to  the 
tables  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  the  population 
of  Britain  amounted,  in  1720,  to  6,955,000,  and  in  1821,  it 
amounted  to  14,891,000,  having  a.  little  more  than  doubled  in 
the  course  of  the  century.  But  from  the  same  Reports  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  population  of  Ireland,  whose  capital  had  in- 
creased in  so  very  inferior  a  proportion  to  that  of  Britain, 
amounted  to  a  very  little  more  than  two  millions  in  1731,  and  to 
very  near  seven  millions  in  1821 ;  having  nearly  quadrupled  in 
less  time  than  the  population  of  Britain  took  to  double! 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show,  that  the  popalation  of  Ire- 
land in  former  periods  has  been  underrated,  and  that  its  in- 
crease has  not  really  been  so  rapid  as  we  have  represented.  But 
these  attempts  have  entirely  failed  of  their  object;  and  have 
served  only  to  confirm  the  conclusions  they  were  intended  to 
subvert.  The  first  authentic  account  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, is  given  by  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  admirable  litde  tract 
entitled  the  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland.  Sir  William  had  been 
employed  by  Government  to  superintend  the  surv^  and  valua- 
tion of  the  forfeited  estates,  instituted  during  the  Protectorate ; 
and  so  well  did  he  execute  his  task,  that  this  survey  still  con- 
tinues, after  the  lapse  of  near  two  centuries,  to  be  the  standard 
of  reference  in  the  courts  of  law,  as  to  all  points  of  property. 
He  had,  therefore,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  accurate  mfor- 
mation  with  respect  to  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  people; 
and  as  the  results  of  his  researches  on  these  points  are  exceed- 
ingly curious,  we  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words* 

<  The  number  of  people  now  in  Ireland  (1672)  is  about 
«  1,100,000,  viz.  300,000  English,  Scotch,  and  Welch  Pro- 

<  testants,  and  800,000  Papists ;  whereof  one-fourth  are  child- 

<  ren  unfit  for  labour,  and  about  75,000  of  the  remainder  are^ 

<  by  reason  of  their  quality  and  estates,  above  the  necessity  of 

*  corporal  labour ;  so  as  there  remains  750,000  labouring  men 
'  and  women,  500,000  whereof  do  periform  the  present  work 

•  of  the  nation. 

<  The  said  1,100,000  people  do  live  in  about  200,000  fami- 
^  lies  or  bouses,  whereof  there  are  about  16,000  which  have 

<  more  than  one  chimney  in  each,  and  about  24>,000  which  have 
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<* but  one;  all  the  other  houses,  being  160,000,  are  wretched 

*  nasty  cabins,  without  ehiouiey,  window,  or  door-shut,  even 
'  worse  than  those  of  the  savage  Americans,  and  wholly  unfit 
'  for  the  making  merchantable  butter,  cheese,  or  the  manufac- 

*  tures  of  woollen,  linen,  or  leather. 

*  By  comparing  the  extent  of  the  territory  with  the  num- 
^  ber  of  people,  it  appears  that  Ireland  is  much  tmdtr-peO' 

*  pled ;  forasmuch  as  there  are  above  10  acres  of  good  land  to 

*  every  head  in  Ireland ;  whereas  in  England  and  France  there 

*  are  but  Jhur^  and  in  Holland  scarce  one  J  *  (I\)l.  Anatomy  of 
Ireland,  pp.  114  and  118,  ed.  1719. 

In  1731  an  inquiry  was  instituted,  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  Ireland,  for  ascertaining  the  population,  through  the 
medium  of  the  magistrates  and  established  clergy,  the  reeutt  of 
which  gives  a  population  of  2,010,22  i .  At  this  period,  and  for 
long  after,  Ireland  was  essentially  a  grazing  country.  To  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  was  the  pasturage  system  carried,  that,  m 
1727,  during  the  administration  of  Primate  Boulter,  a  law  was 
made  to  compel  every  occupier  of  100  acres  of  land  to  cultivate 
at  least  ^we  acres^  under  a  penalty  of  40s. ! 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  hearth-money  collectors,  the 
number  of  houses  in  Ireland  in 

1754,  was  505,489  2,372,634 

1767,    —  424.646     Which  allowing  s/>\  2,544,276 

1 777»  —  448,426        inhabitants  to  each f  2,690,556 

1785>  —  474,822         house,  gives  a  po-(  2,845,932 

1788,  —  650,000         pulation  of  }  8,900,000 

1791,  —  701,102  4,206,612 

An  incomplete  census  was  taken  in  1812,  from  which  the  po* 

pnladon  was  compmed  at  5,9579856 :  And  by  the  last  and  com* 

piete  census  taken  in  1821,  it  appears  that  Ireland  contained, 

at  that  epoeh,  a  population  of  6,801,827,  which  were  thus  db- 

tributed: 

Leinster,  -  •  1,757,492 
Munster,  ...  1,935,612 
Ulster,  -  -         1,998,494 

Connaoght,        «       •      1,110,229 

6,801,827 
^  Now  the  area  of  Ireland,  meastn*ed  on  Arrowsmith^s  map,  con- 
sists of  81,640  square  miles,  of  69.15  to  a  degree,  which  gives,  on 
an  average,  2 1 5  persons  to  each  square  mile  1  But  the  average  of 
Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Munster,  is  not  less  than  240 — a  density  of 
population  fer  exceeding  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  richest  and 
best  cultivated  countries  of  Europe.    England  mid  Wales  with' 
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their  improved  agriculture,  their  immense  manufacturing  and 
commercial  wealth,  and  their  populous  cities,  have  only  207 
persons  to  a  square  mile ;  and  the  Netherlands,  full  of  wealth, 
cities,  and  people,  can  only  boast  of  a  population  of  212  to  a 
square  mile,  being  23  less  than  the  average  of  Munster  !  Con- 
naught,  covered  with  bogs  and  morasses,  and  without  one  great 
towD,  has,  notwithstanding,  a  population  of  137  to  each  square 
mile ;  while  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  with  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, Paisley,  Perth,  Dundee,  &c.  to  swell  their  numbers, 
have  only  a  population  of  127 !  Ireland,  therefore,  sunk  as 
she  is  in  beggary  and  destitution,  is  the  most  densely  peopled 
coui\lr^  in  the  iDorld,  Other  countries  only  become  populous 
when  they  have  the  means  of  comfortably  supporting  a  large 
population ;  but  Ireland  is  populous  without  wealth-*— she  is  po- 
pulous because  her  inhabitants  are  satisfied  with  the  merest  pit- 
tance that  can  support  existence — because  they  have  consent- 
ed to  divide  among  three^  food  and  clothing  not  more  than 
sufficient  for  one  ! 

It  is  undoubtedly  this  excessive  amount  of  population  that  is  the 
immediate  and  proximate  cause  of  the  want  of  an  effectual  de- 
mand for  labour  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  squalid  and  abject  po- 
verty of  the  people.  The  number  of  persons  soliciting  employ- 
ment, compared  with  the  means  of  employing  them,  is  so  very 
great,  that  wages  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  pittance 
lat  can  afford  the  smallest  supply  of  the  coarsest  and  cheap- 
est species  of  food  necessary  to  support  human  life.  All  the 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  The  Employment  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  in  1823,  concur 
in  representing  their  numbers  as  excessive,  and  their  condition 
as  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Their  cabins  are  utterly  unprovid* 
ed  with  any  thing  that  can  be  called  furniture ;  in  many  fa- 
milies there  are  no  such  things  as  bedclothes;  the  children^ 
in  extensive  districts  of  Munster  and  the  other  provinces, 
have  not  a  single  rag  to  cover  their  nakedness;  and  when- 
ever the  potato  crop  becomes  even  in  a  slight  decree  defi* 
cient,  the  scourge  of  famine  and  disease  is  felt  in  every  comer 
of  the  country.  The  Right  Honourable  Maurice  Fitzgeraldf 
M.  P.,  mentions  that  he  had  known  the  peasantry  of  Kerry 
quit  their  houses  in  search  of  employment,  ^  offering  to  work 
^  for  the  meerest  subsistence  that  could  be  obtained,  for  two^ 

*  pence  a  day,  in  short  for  any  thing  that  would  purchase  food 

*  enough  to  keep  them  alive  for  the  ensuing  twenty- four  hours/ 
(Report^  p.  158.)     Mr  Sterne  Tighe  mentions,  that  *the  num- 

*  ber  of  people  supported  in  Ireland  by  charity  is  quite  incon-i- 
f  ceiv^blc;  they  must  be  supported  either  by  charity,  or  by  pillage 
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<  and  plunder ;  to  the  want  of  employment  T  attribute  every 

*  thing  that  afflicts  and  disgraces  that  country.'  (Report ,  p. 
108.)  And  Dr  Rogan,  whose  excellent  work  on  tlie  Fever  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  was  published  in  1819,  states  thaf, 
^  throughout  the  extensive  counties  of  Tyrone,  Donegall,  aod 

*  Derry,  the  population  is  only  limited  hyxhediffiailyofprocur-^ 

*  ingfood.     Owing  to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  cottier  sys- 

*  tem,  and  to  the  custom  of  dividing  farms  among  the  sons,  €Hi 

*  the  death  of  the  father,  the  labouring  classes  are  infinitely  more 

*  numerous  than  are  required  for  the  purposes  of  industry.     Un- 

*  der  these  circumstances,  they  are  engaged  in  a  constant  strug- 

*  gle  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  never  enjoy  its  coai- 

<  forts. '     (p.  8.)  ^ 

These  statements,  which  might,  were  it  necessary,  be  multiplied 
to  infinity,  conclusively  show,  that  a  vast  increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  now  both  superabundant 
and  miserable  in  the  extreme. .  And  hence,  the  obvious  and  un- 
deniable inference,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  population  having 
increased  less  rapidly  than  it  has  done,  there  would  have  been 
fewer  individuals  soliciting  employment,  and  that  consequently 
the  rate  of  wages  would  have  been  proportionally  higher,  and  the 
condition  of  the  poor  so  far  improved.  No  proposition,  then,  can 
be  more  true,  than  that  the  unexampled  misery  oj  the  Irish  people  is 
directly  owing  to  the  excessive  augmentation  of  their  number s\  and 
nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  silly  and  childish,  than  to  ex- 
pect any  real  or  lasting  amendment  in  their  situation,  until 
an  effectual  check  has  been  given  to  the  progress  of  population. 
Our  next  object  will  therefore  be,  to  investigate  the  causes 
which  have  occasioned  this  extraordinary  increase,  and  to  point 
out  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  counteracted. 

!•  The  Bounty  acts  of  1783  and  iVS^,  seem  to  have  given  the 
first  great  stimulus  to  the  population  of  Ireland.  When  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  Grattan  and  the  Volunteers  had  achieved 
the  nominal  independence  of  Ireland,  and  procured  the  aboli- 
tion of  those  oppressive  and  absurd  restrictions,  with  which  the 
ignorant  jealousy  of  the  British  Parliament  had  fettered  her 
foreign  commerce,  the  Irish  Parliament  make  a  powerful  efibrt 
to  awaken  the  industry  and  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  people. 
But  unfortunately  the  means  resorted  to  by  them  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  desirable  purpose,  were  not  of  a  kind  that 
could  possibly  be  productive  or  any  lasting  or  real  advantage. 
Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  breaking  down  the  re- 
straints under  which  they  had  laboured,  and  giving  freedom  to 
commerce,  they  had  recourse  to  all  the  artificial  expedients  of 
the  restrictive  system.    In  imitation  of  the  erroneous  policy  of 
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by  the  boantr  acts,  aad  occasioned  a  farther  and  veiy  great  exr 
tmsion  of  tillage* 

%.  But  the  effect  of  the  bounQr  acts,  and  of  the  opening 
of  the  markets  of  England,  must  have  been  comparatively  trif- 
lings had  It  not  been  for  the  peculiar  customs  and  manners  of 
the  people,  and  the  nature  of  their  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions. The  custom  of  gavelkind^  or  of  equally  dividing  the 
paternal  property^  whether  freehold  or  leasehold,  among  all 
the  children  of  a  family,  has  always  prevailed  among  the 
Irish.  Sir  John  Davies  particularly  specifies  this  as  one  of  the 
customs  that  had  mainly  tended  to  perpetuate  the  barbarism 
and  poverty  of  the  people;  and  it  still  continues  to  exert  an 
equally  powerful  and  disastrous  influence.  Taught  from  their 
infancy  to  depend  entirely  on  the  land  for  support,  and  assured 
that  they  will,  either  on  their  marriage  or  the  death  of  their  fa- 
ther, get  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  held  by  him,  many  of 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  enterprise  and  industry  are  either 
vholly  destroyed  or  greatly  weakened,  and  the^country  is  gra- 
dually split  into  smaU  patches,  and  overspread  with  an  idle,  a 
begflnirly,  and  an  excessive  population.  ^  The  farmer, '  says 
MrTownsend,  *  who  has  half  a  dozen  sons,  may,  perhaps,  for 

one  or  two  of  them  find  trades;  the  rest  are  provided  for  by  an 

rl  partition  of  the  land.  By  such  means,  the  farmers  of 
county  are,  for  the  most  part,  reduced  to  petty  cottagers.- 
As  long  as  subsistence  can  be  procured,  and  in  this  respect 
they  are  very  moderate,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  quit  the 
favourite  spot  on  which  they  were  born. — A  farmer  often  es- 
timates hb  riches  by  the  number  of  his  sons,  whose  labour 
precludes  any  necessity  of  mercenary  aid ;  but  this  lasts  only 
for  a  short  time*  They  marry  at  an  early  age,  new  families 
arise,  a  separation  of  interest  takes  place,  and  with  it  a  partir 
tion  of  the  farm.  The  same  system  still  going  on,  future  sub- 
divuions  are  to  be  made,  productive  of  jealousy  and  quarrel. ' 
{Survey  &f  Cork^  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  87  and  208.)  This  custom 
obtains  universally  throughout  Ireland.  In  many  districts, 
when  a  daughter  is  marrira,  her  husband  obtains  a  share  of  her 
father's  farm, 

.  So  lonff,  however,  as  the  rearing  of  cattle  formed  the  princi^ 
pal  employment  of  the  Irish  farmers,  the  custom  of  gavel* 
fcindf  or  the  equal  partition  of  property  among  children,  was 
comparatively  harmless^  For,  as  the  pasture  land^  were  gene- 
rally let  in  immense  tracts  to  opulent  graziers,  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals were  required  to  feed  and  take  care  of  the  cattle,  and 
these  were  not  generally  permitted  to  occupy  any  land.  But  the 
pa9$inj^  of  the  bountv  acts  gaye  birth  tp  a  pew  order  of  things 
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Even  though  capital  had  been  as  abundant  ki  Ireknd  as  it  was 
deficient,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  tillage  farmer  to 
have  managed  such  large  tracts  of  land  as  were  previously  held 
by  single  graziers.  Not  only,  however,  was  the  size  of  the 
farms  greatly  reduced,  but  the  new  occupiers,  being  for  the 
most  part  exceedingly  poor,  were  glad  to  buy  whatever  labour 
they  could  obtain  by  granting  the  peasantry  allotments  of  small 
pieces  of  ground,  whereon  they  might  erect  cabins  and  raise 
potatoes.  But  the  stimulus  that  had  thus  been  given  to  popu- 
lation did  not,  as  might  indeed  have  easily  been  foreseen,  cease^ 
when  a  sufficient  supply  of  labourers  was  obtained  to  cultivate 
the  country.  The  habits  of  idleness  and  of  early  marriage^ 
caused  by  the  equal  partition  of  the  paternal  farm,  operate 
quite  as  powerfully  on  the  children  of  the  occupier  of  a  farm 
of  50  as  of  500  acres,  and  will  certainly  continue,  if  left  to 
exert  their  full  and  natural  influence,  to  operate  until  they  have 
reduced  the  whole  country  into  potato  gardens  and  farther  sub- 
division and  degradation  have  become  impossible !  In  the 
counties  of  Clare  and  Limerick,  and  generally  throughout  Ire- 
land, there  are  innumerable  instances  of  farms  of  from  300  to 
500  acres,  originally  let  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  to  single 
tenants  possessed  oj  capital  sufficient  for  their  cuUivatton^  and  now 
split,  perhaps,  among  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  families,  by 
means  of  the  repeated  divisions  that  have  taken  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  fathers,  and  the  marriage  of  children. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  decided  conviction  to 
be,  that  no  measures  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt  for  the 
improvement  of  Ireland  can  have  any  material  influence,  un- 
less an  effectual  check  be  given  to  the  practice  of  subdivid- 
ing farms.  Such  a  practice  would  of  itself,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  any  other  debasing  influence,  serve  to  pau-* 
perize  and  degrade  any  people.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  corrected ;  a  result  which  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  Jearlesily  changing  the  whole  law  of  Ireland  with  r^- 
speci  to  landlord  and  tenant.  The  fact  is,  that  this  law,  which 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  England,  is  totally  inapplicable 
to  a  country  in  the  situation  of  Ireland.  Most  fortunately  the 
people  of  England  have  always  been  extremely  indisposed,  as 
we  trust  they  will  ever  continue  to  be,  to  make  an  equal  di<» 
vision  of  the  lands  occupied  by  an  individual  among  his  chil- 
dren, and  to  practise  subletting.  Marriages  have,  in  conse^ 
?uence,  been  generally  deferred  to  a  much  later  period  than  in 
reland ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  have  been 
forced  to  depend  for  subsistence  on  manufactures  and  com- 
fn^ce ;  But  in  Ireland  the  qis^m  of  subdividing  and  sublctr 
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ting,  sanctioned  by  the  old  Brehon  laws,  b^  always  been  acted 
upon.  Her  population  bave,  in  consequence,  been  always  in 
excess,  and  never  have  had  the  least  desire  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood, otherwise  than  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
were  so  extremely  different,  that  a  law,  which  was  suitable  for 
England,  should  at  the  same  time  be  suitable  for  Ireland ;  and 
the  experience  of  centuries  has  proved,  that,  far  from  being 
suitable,  it  is  most  injurious,  and  has  powerfully  contributed  to 
her  degradation. 

But  while  Ireland  has  thus  been  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
mto  ruin  and  misery,  under  the  operation  of  the  English  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  Scotland  has  risen  under  the  operation  of 
a  wholly  different  law,  from  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  barbar- 
ism, and  insubordination,  to  one  of  great  wealth,  refinement, 
and  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  and  order.  And  hence,  in  ven- 
turing to  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  existing  law  of  Ire- 
land on  this  subject,  and  the  introduction  in  its  stead  of  a  sys- 
tem nearly  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  Scotland,  we  are  not 
recommending  any  new  or  untried  tKeory,  but  are  proceeding 
on  the  sober  and  solid  ground  of  experience  and  observation* 

In  Scotland, — to  speax  generally  indeed,  but  with  as  much  ac- 
curacy as  our  purpose  requires, — a  lease  is  considered  as  real 
and  not  as  personal  property.  When  a  farm  is  let  on  a  lease  of 
ordinary  endurance,  19  years  for  example,  to  an  individual  or 
his  heirs,  and  even  when  no  mention  is  made  of  heirs,  if  a  power 
be  not  etrpressfy  given  in  the  lease  to  assign  or  sublet,  the  farm  can- 
not be  sublet  by  the  tenant ;  and  must  necessarily  pass  at  his  death 
to  his  heir-ai-law,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  person.  The 
tenant  under  such  a  lease,  has  no  power  to  introduce  a  new 
tenant  into  the  farm,  or  to  change  the  established  order  of  suc- 
cession to  the  lease  held  by  him ;  he  cannot  dispose  of  it  by  will 
or  testament  to  any  particular  individual  or  individuals,  whether 
of  his  own  family  or  not,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  legal  heir.  If 
the  lease  gives  the  tenant  a  power  to  assign  or  sublet,  an  as- 
signment or  a  sublease,  will  be  valid;  ouierwise  thev  are  of 
no  value  whatever.  Should  the  tenant  assign  or  sublet,  con- 
trary to  this  general  rule  of  law,  and  still  nK>re  if  contrary 
to  a  clause  to  restrain  him,  the  landlord  may  bring  an  ao* 
tion  in  the  Court  of  Session  to. have  the  lease  forfeited,  and 
the  subtenants  ejected  from  tlie  farm :  And  the  Court,  who 
dispose  of  such  actions  without  the  intervention  of  a  Jury,  will, 
on  the  fact  of  an  assignment  or  sublease  having  taken  place 
being  established,  order  them  to  be  turned  out  of  possession.  This 
Action  is  speedily  decided,  and  is  attended  with  comparatively 
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little  expense.  All  actions  regarding  arrears  of  rent,  misma* 
nagementy  and  removals,  are  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
Sheriff-court  without  a  jury,  and  are  very  cheaply  and  expedi- 
tiously decided* 

It  is  to  this  system  that  Scotland  owes  a  very  large  share  of 
her  prosperity.  It  has  prevented  farmers  from  providing  for 
their  children  by  the  subdivision  of  their  farms;  and  has,  con- 
sequently, forced  these  children  to  become  comparatively  con- 
siderate, industrious,  and  enterprising,  and  to  depend  for  their 
means  of  support  on  something  else  than  the  occupancy  of  a 

1>etty  patch  of  land.  Had  such  a  system  been  adopted  in  Ire- 
and  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
would  have  been  very  different  indeed  from  what  it  now  is ;  and 
its  adoption  still  seems  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  best  means  that  it 
is  possible  to  resort  to,  for  arresting  that  splitting  of  farms  and 
multiplication  of  beggars — ^for  these  operations  are  really  sync* 
nymous — that  is  now  going  forward  in  that  country. 

The  law  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  observed,  though,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  interdicts  both  subletting  and  assigning,  does  not  pre- 
vent a  landlord  granting  a  lease  which  shall  convey  these  powers 
to  the  tenant  In  Scotland,  indeed,  such  a  lease  is  very  rarely 
granted;  but  in  Ireland,  the  practice  of  subletting  must,  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  country,  be  acted  upon  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  The  vast  majority  of  her  cultivators  are 
comparatively  destitute  of  capital,  and  are  as  savage,  turbulent, 
and  unruly,  as  they  are  poor  and  miserable.  In  consequence^ 
if  a  landlord  either  wishes,  as  every  gentleman  naturally  must, 
to  have  any  tolerable  security  for  his  rent,  or  to  avoid  the  dis- 
agreeable and  often  dangerous  task  of  inspecting  and  control- 
ling the  proceedings  of  such  tenants,  he  has  no  resource  but  to 
let  his  estate  to  a  middleman.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  declaim 
against  a  practice  which  necessarily  and  indeed  unavoidably 
arises  out  of  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland.  No  wise  legislator 
will  ever  attempt  directly  to  abolish  that  which  has  its  founda- 
tion in  the  nature  of  things,  but  will  endeavour  to  free  it  from 
abuse,  and  to  make  it  as  generally  advantageous  as  possible. 

But,  although  we  are  thus  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  attempt  to  prevent  subletting  altogether,  we  are  no  less  firm- 
ly of  opinion,  that  the  law  with  respect  to  this  practice  in  Ire- 
land calls  loudly  for  alteration,  and  that  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  tlie  misery  of  that  unhappy  country  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  its  injustice  and  impolicy.  By  the  law  of  Scotland, 
a  landlord  who  has  let  a  farm  to  an  individual  to  whom  he  has 
given  a  power  of  subletting,  is  not  entitled  to  distrain  the  goods 
of  such  subtenants  as  have  duly  paid  their  rents  to  the  principal 
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tenant,  shouki  the  ktter  become  bankrupt  while  in  arresr  to 
him; — (Bell  on  Leases,  3d  ed.  p.  297.)  And  he  is  entitled  to 
distrain  the  goods  of  those  wno  have  not  paid  the  principal 
tenant,  to  the  extent  only  of  the  subrents.  This  rule  is  bot- 
tomed on  the  sound  principle,  that  a  landlord  has  no  right 
to  claim  the  goods  of  subtenants,  to  whose  being  on  the 
&rm  he  has  himself  consented,  as  security  for  rent  due  by 
the  principal  tenant  to  him;  that  it  is  the  principal  tenant 
only  who  is  his  debtor ;  and  that  the  bankruptcy  of  such 
principal  tenant  sliould  not  prejudice  the  interests  of  those 
who  have  made  him  a  bona  fide  payment  of  rents  he  wsis  en- 
titled to  receive.  In  England,  however,  a  different  rule  has 
been  adopted ;  ibr,  according  to  the .  law  of  that  country,  a 
landlord  is  entitled,  whether  ne  has  consented  to  subletting  or 
not,  to  distrain  the  goods  of  subtenants,  even  though  they 
may  previously  have  paid  their  stipulated  rent  to  the  principat 
tenant,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  falling  in  arrear*  That  such 
a  rule  should  have  so  long  obtained  in  England,  con  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  practice  of  subletting  being  there,  gene- 
rally speaking,  extremely  rare ;  and  from  the  English  being 
thus,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  its  gross  injustice  and 
ruinous  tendency*  But  in  Ireland  the  case  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. The  law  of  England  is  there  applied  to  a  country  nsihere 
the  •practice  of  subletting  is  universal^  and  it  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  results.  In 
Ireland  there  is  frequently  a  gradation  of  intermediate  tenants 
interposed  between  the  landlord  and  the  cultivator;  so  that, 
though  the  latter  may  have  paid  every  shilling  of  the  rent  due 
by  him  to  his  immeoiate  superior,  he  is  liable,  in  the  event 
either  of  his  bankruptcy,  or  the  bankruptcy  of  any  of  the  other 
intermediate  holders,  to  have  whatever  stock  or  property  he  is 
possessed  off  driven  to  the  pounds  and  sold  to  pay  their  debts  t 
we  question  whether  the  law  either  of  Morocco  or  Algiers, 
sanctions  any  more  flagrant  and  shameful  abuse.  Security  of 
property  is  the  foundation  of  all  industry,  wealth,  and  civiliza- 
tion :  But  so  long  as  this  monstrous  system  is  maintained,  se- 
curity must  be  unknown  to  the  cultivators  of  Ireland.  Can 
you  expect  any  improvement  to  be  made — can  you  expect  that 
any  individual  will  either  exert  himself  to  fertilize  the  land,  or 
lay  out  capital  upon  it,  when  the  whole  fruits  of  his  industry  and 
toil  may  at  any  time  be  seized  upon,  under  a  system  of  legali^ 
ed  robbery,  by  one  to  whom  he  owes  nothing  ? 

The  atrocious  murder  of  the  Franks,  together  with  many 
of  the  outrages  of  which  Ireland  has  been  so  long  the  thea- 
prc^  have  l>cen  the  result  of  this  disgraceful  s^tem.     Qu  this| 
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as  on  all  other  points  of  importance,  we  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  corroborate  our  own  statements  by  the  unexceptionable 
authority  of  Mr  Wakefield.  *  In  Ireland/  says  he,  *  six 
*  months  credit  is  generally  given  on  rents,  which  is  called  "  tfie 
•*  hanging  gate.*^  This  is  one  of  the  great  levers  of  oppression 
by  which  the  lower  classes  are  kept  in  a  kind  of  perpetual 
bondage ;  for  as  every  family  almost  holds  some  portion  of 
land,  and  owes  half  a  year's  rent,  which  a  landlord  can  exact 
in  a  moment;  this  debt  hangs  over  their  heads  Kke  a  load, 
and  keeps  them  in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety  and  terror.  If 
the  rent  is  not  paid  the  cattle  are  driven  to  the  pound,  and  if 
suffered  to  remain  there  a  certain  number  of  days,  they  are 
sold. — This  I  have  frequently  seen  done  aj'ter  the  occupying  ie^ 
naivt  had  paid  his  rent  to  the  middleman^  vcho  had  failed  to  pay 
U  to  the  head  landlord.  The  numerous  instances  of  distress 
oeccasioned  by  this  severity,  which  every  one  who  has  resid- 
ed any  time  in  Ireland  must  have  witnessed,  are  truly  deplor- 
able; and  I  believe  them  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  those 
frequent  risings  of  the  people,  under  various  denominations^ 
which  at  different  times  have  disturbed  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  and  been  attended  with  atrocities  shocking  to 
humanity  and  disgraceful  to  the  empire. '  (Vol.  1.  p.  244!) 
It  would  be  easy  to  quote  a  thousand  similar  passages  from 
the  best  works  on  Ireland,  to  show  the  e£fects  of  this  law ;  but 
diey  are  wholly  unnecessary.  Every  one  must  see  that,  so  long 
as  it  is  suffered  to  exist,  there  can  be  neither  security,  nor  peace, 
nor  prosperity ;  and  that  it  is  the  imperious  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  take  immediate  steps  for  having  it  totally  changed, 
and  made  to  approach  very  closely  to  the  law  of  Scotland. 
For  this  purpose  it  should  be  enacted,  that  henceforth  every 
lease  is  to  be  considered,  unless  an  express  exception  be 
mode  in  it,  as  real  property  descending  to  the  heir-at-law  of 
the  tenaTfty  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  individual^  and  as  taking 
from  the  tenant  all  ptmer  to  assign  such  lease^  or  to  sublet  either 
the  whole  or  am/  portion  of  the  farm ;  atid  it  should  be  further  en» 
aetedf  that  in  the  event  of  a  landlord  choosing  specially  to  empower 
a  tenant  to  assign  or  stwletj  either  by  a  clause  in  the  lease  to  thai 
effect  J  or  by  a  power  subsequently  given  by  a  deed  properly  attest- 
ed j  such  landlotd  shall  not  be  entitled  to  distrain  the  goods  of  sub^ 
tenantSjfor  bona  &de  payments  of  rent  made  by  them  to  the  prin* 
cipal  tenant^  in  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  latter^  w/tile  in  ar^ 
rear  to  him.  Such  a  law  would  interpose  a  powerful  check  to 
the  splitting  of  farms ;  while  it  would  not  only  give  security  to 
the  cultivator,'  and  protect  him  from  injustice  and  oppression. 
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bnt  wonid  also  have  the  cfiect  to  render  the  landlords  infinite- 
ly more  attentive  than  they  now  are  to  the  character  and  Quali- 
fications of  their  principal  tenants.  At  present,  an  Irish  land- 
lord is  but  too  apt  to  let  his  land  to  the  middleman  who  ofiera 
him  the  highest  rent,  trusting,  should  he  become  insolvent,  to 
his  recourse  on  the  subtenants ;  so  that,  by  taking  away  this 
recourse,  you  will  force  the  landlord  to  attend  to  other  consi- 
derations besides  the  mere  amount  of  rent  promised  him  by  the 
middleman ;  and  respectable  tenants  will  then  meet  with  that 
encouragement  and  preference  to  which  they  are  entitled,  bnt 
which  they  have  hitherto  experienced  from  a  few  only  of  the 
landlords  of  Ireland. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  enough  to  enact,  that  all  subdivid- 
ing and  subletting,  which  have  taken  place  without  the  consent 
of  the  landlord,  should  be  illegal :  Fully  to  counteract  this  de^ 
structive  practice,  and  to  avoid  all  litigation  on  the  subject,  it 
should  be  enacted,  that  every  principal  tenant^  who  presumed  ei- 
ihcr  to  sublet  or  subdivide  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  his  farm^ 
without  a  clause  authorizing  him  to  do  so  being  inserted  in  his 
leasCf  or  without  the  consent  of  his  landlord^  previously  asked 
for  and  given  in  writings  should^  by  doing  soj  forfeit  his  lease  ,• 
and  that  it  should  be  made  imperative  on  the  Quarter^sessions,  be^ 
fore  which  such  cases  should  be  tried,  to  grant  a  writ  of  ejectment f 
both  against  such  principal  tenant  and  his  subtenant,  or  subte^ 
vants,  provided  the  landlord  applies  for  this  writ  within  twelve 
months  after  the  subdivision  of  the  farm  has  actually  taken  placCf 
or  within  twelve  months  after  the  subtenant  has  been  admitted  to 
possession.  And,  in  order  to  induce  the  landlord  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  tenants 
being  kept  in  a  state  of  insecurity^  it  should  be  further  enacted, 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  landlord  not  applying  to  have  the  tenants 
ejected  from  the  farm,  within  the  above  specified  period  of  twelve 
months,  after  the  subdivision  or  sublease  had  taken  place^  he  should 
be  held  as  waiving  all  objections  to  their  title,  and  that  their  right  to 
their  possessions  during  the  currency  of  the  lease  should  no  longer 
be  questionable,  and  thctt  the  landlord  should  have  nopawer  to  dis" 
train  the  goods  of  such  subtenants  for  bona  fiile  payments  qfrent 
made  to  the  principal  tenant.  A  law  of  this  description  would 
give  effect  to  contracts,  and  would  secure  and  protect  the  just 
rights  and  propertv  of  all  parties.  It  would  make  it  the  obvious 
interest  of  the  landlords  to  exert  themselves  efiectually  to  check 
that  subdivision  of  farms,  which  is  the  bane  of  Ireland ;  while  no 
tenant  could  justly  complain  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  a  lease 
whose  plainest  stipulations  he  had  attempted  to  defeat  and 
elude. 
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Every  intdligent  Irish  gentleman  with  whom  we  hftTe  con- 
versed on  the  subject)  has  readily  and  fully  admitted  all  the  evils 
of  the  existing  law,  and  has  not  hesitatea  to  say  that  the  alter* 
ation  of  that  law,  in  the  way  we  have  now  suggested,  would  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage*     The  only  ob- 
jection we  have  ever  heard  a  landlord  make  to  it  was,  that  the 
habits  of  the  people  run  so  strongly  in  favour  of  subletting,  and 
subdividing  their  farms  amon^  their  children,  that  no  jury  would 
ever  give  effect  by  their  verdict  to  such  a  law ;  and  that,  even 
though  this  difficulty  could  be  got  over,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  carry  the  verdict  into  execution  !     If  this  were  a  really 
true  representation,  the  situation  of  Ireland  would  be  hopeless 
indeed ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
greatly  exaggerated.     We  confess  we  see  no  reason  whatever, 
why  the  intervention  of  a  jury  should  be  required  in  such  cases 
in  Ireland  any  more  than  in  Scotland.     All  questions  connect- 
ed with  leases  might  be  cheaply,  and  expeditiously,  and  most 
advantageously  tried  at  the  Quarter-sessions,  in  the  Civil  Bill 
Court,  before  the  assistant  barrister,  without  a  jury.    They  are 
not  questions  that  could  involve  any  difficulty,  or  where  there 
could  be  any  room  for  a  jury  to  exercise  their  discrimination^ 
On  evidence  being  produced  to  show  that  a  farm  had  been  sub- 
divided or  sublet,  it  ought  to  be  made  imperative  on  the  Court, 
in  the  event  of  the  tenant  not  being  able  to  produce  a  lease,  or 
a  written  authority  from  the  landlord  authorizing  him  to  sub- 
divide orsubset,  immediately  to  grant  warrant  for  the  ejectment 
of  such  principal  tenant  and  all  his  subtenants  from  the  farm. 
And  with  respect  to  the  second  point,  or  the  alleged  inability  to 
carry  such  a  warrant  into  execution,  we  contend,  that  Govern- 
ment must  not  permit  the  supremacy  of  the  law  to  be  questioned 
in  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance.   If  Ministers  realiy  mean  to 
prevent  Ireland  from  becoming  a  vast  den  of  savages,  or  to  stop 
the  progress  of  pauperism  and  atrocity,  they  must,  at  all  haiEards, 
put  down  that  system  of  intimidation  on  which  the  people  have 
been  accustomed  to  act.     The  peasantry  could  not  be  long  in 
perceiving  that  such  a  law  as  we  have  proposed  was  calculated, 
m  a  peculiar  manner,  to  protect  them  from  expression,  and  to 

Eroinote  their  advantage ;  and  if  really  impartial  magistrates, 
acked  by  a  sufficient  civil  and  military  force,  were  employed 
to  superintend  and  enforce  its  uncompromising  execution,  we 
know  enough  of  Ireland  to  be  able  to  say,  that,  in  a  very  short 
time,  all  violent  opposition  would  cease,  that  its  peaceable  ope- 
ration would  be  speedily  secured,  and  that  the  greatest  possible 
boon  would,  in  consequence,  be  conferred  on  the  country. 

1 
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•  •  * 

The  opposition  of  the  Judges  and  Lawyers  of  Dublin  to  the 
change  we  have  proposed,  may,  we  are  ahratd,  be  reckoned  on. 
They  will  not  fail  to  represent,  in  high  sounding  and  solemn 
terms,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  would  be  a  dangerous 
innovation  ;  that  it  would  occasion  a  very  great  change  in  the 
succession  to  property ;  that  it  would  be  casting  an  undeserved 
reflection  on  the  Juries  of  Ireland ;  and  be  giving  too  much 
power  to  inferior  Judges  and  Magistrates.  Such  commonplace 
objections  will  not,  we  trust,  be  allowed  to  retard  the  progress 
of  this  truly  important  measure.  That  the  adoption  or  the  law 
we  have  suggested  would  effect  a  very  great  change,  is  most 
true;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  change  is  imperiously  re- 
quired, and  would  be  most  beneficial.  Is  the  old  womanish  fear 
df  innovation,  to  induce  us  to  continue  a  system  forever  which 
has  covered  Ireland,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  with  mud 
cabins  and  beggars? — which  exposes  a  subtenant  to  be  distramed 
for  a  debt  not  due  by  him,  at  the  same  time  that  it  nulKfies  every 
lease,  and  incapacitates  a  landlord  from  protecting  his  proper^ 
from  subdivision  and  ruin  ?  We  would  not  dispense  with  juries 
in  the  trial  of  cases  with  respect  to  leases,  were  it  not  that  un- 
der the  system  we  have  recommended,  they  would  be  wholly 
useless,  there  being  no  room  for  discrimination  or  modification. 
What  is  every  day  done  in  Scotland  by  a  sheriff- substitute, 
who  is  commonly  bred  an  attorney,  without  a  jury,  may  surely 
be  done  in  Ireland  by  an  assistant  barrister.  We,  therefore, 
roost  earnestly  implore  the  landlords  of  Ireland  and'the  Oo* 
vemment  not  to  be  deterred  from  proposing  and  passing  some 
such  law  as  this,  by  the  representations  of  lawyers,  naturally  at- 
tached to  old  customs  ana  nrejudices,  and  afraid  lest  it  should 
lessen,  as  it  certainly  would,  the  business  in  the  courts.  The 
effects  of  the  present  law  of  Ireland  are  palpable  and  glaring — 
they  are  seen  in  the  subdivision  and  ruin  of  estates,  in  the 
wretched  condition  of  agriculture,  in  the  impoverishment  of  far- 
mers, and  in  the  misery  and  excessive  numbers  of  the  peasantry 
of  that  country :  The  effects  of  the  system  we  have  taken  the  li- 
berty to  propose  are  equally  palpable ; — they  are  seen  in  the  ex- 
tensive farms  and  improved  estates,  in  the  flourishing  condition  of 
agriculture,  in  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  farmers,  and  in  the 
comfort,  happiness,  and  moderate  numbers  of  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland  !  Let  then  the  system  which  has  been  productive  of 
so  much  misery  be  subverted,  and  the  system  which  has  been 
productive  of  so  much  good  be  substituted  in  its  place.  We 
will  venture  to  say,  after  naving  reflected  long  and  anxiously  on 
the  subject,  that  rarliament  can  adopt  no  measure  that  would 
effect  a  more  salutary  and  desirable  reformation  in  Ireland.  The 
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further  subdivlfiion  of  farms,  and  the  increiise  of  population 
eonseqaent  upon  it,  would  be  effectually  checked ;  the  rights  of 
proprietors,  now  left  without  any  efficient  protection,  would  be 
secured ;  subtenants  would  no  longer  be  liable  for  the  debts  of 
others ;  and  as  confidence  grew  up,  proprietors  and  farmers 
would  readily  undertake  improvements  that  will  never  be  thought 
of  so  long  as  the  present  miserable  system  is  supported.     We 
know  that  this  subject  will  certainly  be  agitated  in  Parliament 
during  the  present  Session ;  and  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland  be 
not  wholly  and  perversely  blind  to  their  owUf  as  well  as  their 
country's  best  interests,  they  will  give  their  Unanimous,  zealous, 
and  effectual  support  to  the  measure  we  have  recommended. 
The  existing  system  is  subversive  of  all  their  just  rights ;  it  has 
deprived  them  of  all  control  over  their  property ;  and  if  suffer- 
ed to  run  its  full  course,  it  will  most  assuredly  entail  universal 
beggary  on  the  occupiers  of  their  lands,  and  end  by  rendering 
them  unable  to  pay  a  single  shilling  of  rent. 
•    3.  The  system  according  to  which  Freeholders  are  created  in 
Ireland,  has  had  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  splitting  of 
farms  *and  the  increase  of  population.     The  qualification   of 
a  freeholder  is  the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  England — a  clear 
forty  shiUingi  interest  for  life ;   but  as    it   is    customary  in 
Ireland,   and  fortunately  not  in   England,   to  insert  lives  in 
all   leases,  freeholders  are  created  by  thousands  in  the  for- 
mer country,  without  being  actually  possessed  of  any  property 
whatsoever.     Thus,  when  an  Irish  landlord  wishes  to  extend 
his  political  influence,  he  immediately  sets  about  subdividing  his 
estate,  and  lets  it  in  small  patches,  frequently  not  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  potato  garden,  to  cottiers  for  life,  who  thus  become 
invested  with  the  elective  franchise  !    In  consequence  of  this  sys- 
tem, Ireland  has  become  a  perfect  freeholder,  as  well  as  pauper 
warren.    In  some  counties  a  very  near  approach  is  made  to  the 
system  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  that  system  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  very  results  which  every  man  of  sense  might 
have  foreseen  would,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  necessa^ 
rily  flow  from  it     The  landlords  have  exerted  themselves  to 
secure  and  extend  their  political  influence ;  and  they  have,  in 
this  respect,  managed  so  skilfully  as  to  get  the  perfect  and 
thorough  command  of  the  occupiers  of  their  estates ;  who  are, 
in  point  of  fact,  just  as  much  under  their  control  as  their  own 
boay  servants.     It  is  true  that,  to  attain  this  object,  they  have 
adopted  a  system  ruinous  to  the  country,  and  which  must  also, 
for  that  very  reason,  prove  ruinous  to  themselves.     Still,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  see  how  the  landlords  can  justly  be  blamed  for 
what  they  have  done.     It  must  always  be  desirable  to  be  pos- 
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sessed  of  political  influence ;  and  so  long  as  the  law  of  the 
land  declares  that  the  extent  of  that  inflaence  shall  be  ihea- 
sured  by  the  number  o^ forty  shilling  tenants,  which  a  land- 
lord can  march  to  the  poll,  it  would  be  worse  than  absurd  to 
expect  that  he  should  not  endeavour  to  manufiu^ture  thenu 
Experience  of  the  remote  effects  of  this  system  may  ultimately 
indeed  convince  him  that  he  has  mistaken  his  r^  interests ; 
and  that  he  has  lost  more  by  parcelling  out  his  estate  into  lots 
to  be  occupied  by  beggars,  than  he  has  gained  by  his  increased 
political  importance  in  the  county.  But  oefore  experience  can 
teach  him  tnis  great  lesson,  the  mischief  is  done ;  the  division 
of  his  estate  has  been  effected ;  its  population  has  become  ex- 
cessive, and  serious  obstacles  oppose  the  return  to  a  better 
system. 

So  long  as  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  the  system  of  manufacturing  freeholders,  ow- 
ing to  the  thinness  of  the  Protestant  population  of  the  country, 
could  be  but  little  acted  upon.  But  since  1792,  when  Catho- 
lics were  permitted  to  exercise  this  privilege,  freeholders  have 
been  manufactured  and  voters  created,  to  an  extent  of  which 
luckily  the  people  of  Britain  can  have  no  Just  idea. 

<  Tne  passion  for  acquiring  political  influence  prevails, '  says 
Mr  Wakefield,  *  throughout  tne  whole  country ;  and  it  has  an 
overwhelming  influence  upon  the  people ;  to  divide^  and  sulh- 
divideyjar  the  purpose  of  making  Jreehclders^  is  tlie  great  object 
qfevety  aamer  of  land  ;  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious practices  that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the  ope- 
rations of  political  machinery.  It  reduces  the  elective  fran- 
chise nearly  to  universal  sufiiiage,  to  a  population  who,  by  the 
very  instrument  by  which  they  are  maoe  free,  are  reduced  to 
the  most  abject  state  of  personal  bondage.  I  have  known 
freeholders  re^tered  among  mountain  tenantry,  whose  year- 
ly head  rent  (ud  not  exceed  2s.  6d. ;  but  living  upon  this  half- 
crown  tenure,  were  obliged  to  swear  to  a  derivative  interest  of 
40s.  per  annum.— -7%/5  rights  instead  of  being  an  advantage  to 
the  freeholder y  is  an  excessive  burden^  as  he  is  obliged  to  attend 
elections  at  the  command  of  the  agent,  ofien  with  great  incon^ 
venience ;  and  is  ordered  to  vote  fir  tJie  olgect  of  his  landlord's 
choice,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  Jamaica  planter  wotdd  di" 
red  his  slave  to  the  performance  qfthe  meanest  offices. — (Vol.  II. 
p.  SOL) 

To  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  system,  and  to  rescue  the 
peasantry  from  the  de^pradation  of  being  made  mere  offensive 
weapons,  wielded  by  the  rival  candidates  at  elections  for  the 
annoyance  of  each  other,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  their 
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sal.  If  we  wore  really  desiroas  of  immediately  consummftting 
die  ruin  of  Ireland^  of  instantly  destroying  the  little  capital  she 
h  possessed  off  and  of  eradicating  whatever  of  prudence  and 
consideration  may  be  found  in  any  class  of  her  inhabitants, 
we  could  do  nothmg  better  than  adopt  the  scheme  in  question. 
Is  diere  not  alreaay  enough  of  thoughtlessness,  prcdl 
idleness,  and  vice  in  Ireland,  without  passing  a  law  < 
ing  that  the  parish  must  provide  the  means  of  support  for 
air  who  cannot  support  themselves  without  exception  ?  The 
non-employment  of  the  poor  is  unquestionably  an  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude ;  but  instead  of  lessening  this  evil,  you  will 
most  certainly  increase  it  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  by  attempt- 
ing to  force  employment  by  means  of  poor-laws.  The  non- 
employment  of  the  poor  must,  in  all  cases,  proceed  from 
one  or  other  of  the  tbliowing  causes ;  viz.  either,^r5/,  from  a 
disinclination  to  work ;  or,  second^  from  the  want  of  capital  to 
employ  them ;  or,  third,  from  the  want  of  demand  for  the  pro« 
ducts  of  industry.     Now,  if  the  non-employment  of  the  poor 

{proceeds  from  thejlrst  of  these  causes^  or  from  disinclination  to 
abour,  it  is  obvious  they  have  no  just  claim  on  the  bounty  of 
others.  A  very  high  authority  has  said,  that  those  who  do  n(d 
work  ought  not  to  eat;  and  the  pressure  of  necessity  will,  sooner 
than  any  artificial  remedy,  cure  them  of  their  idleness,  and 
force  them  to  be  industrious.  It  is  true  that  the  law  which 
says  they  shall  be  supported,  says  also  they  shall  be  compelled 
to  work.  Legal  constraint  is,  however,  always  attended  with  too 
much  trouble^  violence,  and  ill-will,  to  be  productive  of  zealous 
and  steady  exertion.  The  fear  of  want,  and  the  desire  to  save 
and  accumulate  a  little  stock,  as  they  are  the  most  natural,  so 
they  are  also  (he  most  powerful  motives  to  unremitted  industry. 
The  slave  must  be  compelled  to  work,  but  the  freeman  should 
be  left  to  his  own  judgment  and  discretion ;  should  be  protected 
in  the  full  enjoyn^ent  of  his  own,  be  it  much  or  little,  and  pu- 
nished when  he  invades  his  neighbour's  property.  If  we  recur 
to  those  base  motives  which  influence  the  slavey  and  substitute 
compulsion  in  the  room  of  self-interest,  we  poison  the  very 
spring  and  fountainfaead  of  industry,  and  do  all  that  we  can  to 
render  the  masters  tyrannical,  and  the  workmen  idle  and  pro- 
fligate. 

if,'  on  the  other  hand,  the  non-employment  of  the  poor  pro- 
ceeds from  the  second  cause  we  have  specified,  or  from  the  want 
qf  capital  to  set  them  to  workf  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  this 
deficiency  can  be  supplied  by  the  fiat  of  the  legislature,  or  the 
resolutions  of  overseers.  AH  that  such  inter^rence  can  do^ 
2 
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and  all  that  it  ever  does,  is  to  change  the  natural 
of  the  already  esisting  stock  of  the  country — to  take  it  from  those 
into  whose  hands  it  would  naturally  have  come,  to  force  it  into 
the  hands  of  others,  and  thus  to  increase  poverty  in  one  class  of 
the  people  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  diminishes  it  in  another* 

But,  supposing  the  non-employment  of  the  poor  to  proceed 
from  the  third  cause  we  have  speafied,  or  from  the  "want  ofde^ 
mandfor  the  products  of  industry^  how  is  this  to  be  remedied  by 
setting  them  to  work  ?  It  is  obvious,  that  the  mere  levy  of  a 
tax  for  the  maintenance  and  employment  of  the  poor  cannot 
add  to  the  income  of  the  country,  or  be  a  means  of  increasing 
the  demand  for  their  products.  And  it  is  quite  evident,  that 
unless  thb  demand  can  be  increased,  the  taking  of  a  portion  of 
the  income  of  the  wealthier  part  of  the  community  to  form  a 
fimd  to  set  the  unemployed  poor  to  work,  can  have  no  other 
effect  but  to  increase  the  glut  of  commodities,  and  to  drive  the 
independent  and  industrious  part  of  the  poor  from  their  em- 
ployment, by  the  forced  competition  of  those  who  are  dependent 
and  a  burden  on  the  public^ 

In  every  point  of^  view,  therefore,  in  which  this  subject 
can  be  consiaered ; — whether  the  non-employment  of  the  poor 
proceeds  from  disinclination  to  workf  from  the  want  or  cSa- 
pital  to  employ  them,  or  from  the  want  of  demand  for  the 
products  of  industry,  a  compulsory  assessment  for  their  em- 
ployment and  support,  seems  to  be  equally  inexpedient  and 
improper.  In  ihe^rst  case,  such  a  provision  is  a  direct  en- 
couragement to  the  idleness  and  profligacy  of  the  vidous  part 
of  the  community;  in  the  second^  it  causes  an  artificial,  and, 
consequently,  a  disadvantageous  distribution  of  the  national 
capital ;  and,  in  the  thirds  it  adds  to  the  cause  of  distress,  and 
throws  those  who  are  not  paupers  out  of  employment.  It  would 
not  really  be  one  jot  more  absurd  to  attempt  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  by  poisoning  their  wells,  than 
it  would  be  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  system^ 

There  have  occasionally  been  in  England,  rich  and  indus- 
trious as  she  is,  about  a  tenth  of  the  entu'e  population  depend- 
ing partly  on  parochial  relief.  But  if  the  system  of  compul- 
sory provision  were  once  established  in  Ireland,  we  should  not 
have  one'tenth^  but  seven  or  eighteenths  of  a  population  of  eight 
millions  depending  principally  on  this  resource.  But  taking  the 
proportion  of  paupers  so  low  as  only  onefourth^  and  suppo$ing 
that  each  individual  were  only  to  receive  a  pittance  of  2d.  a  day 
from  the  rates,  still  the  aggregate  charge  would  amount  to  upwards 
of  sij^  MILLIONS  a  year,  being  aboiut  a  third  more  than  the  en* 
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tire  produce  of  taxation  in  Ireland,  and  constituting  a  charge 
of  158.  an  acre  on  the  ei^ht  millions  of  acres  of  cultivated  land 
she  is  supposed  to  contain  !  With  such  a  bounty  held  out  to 
pauperism,  population  would  be  powerfully  stimulated|  and  the 
whole  rent  of  the  land  would  be  speedily  absorbed.  We  do 
not  know,  after  all,  whether  the  lanalords  of  Ireland  will  sanc- 
tion this  scheme ;  But  if  they  do,  it  will  be  the  only  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  world  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  class  vo- 
luntarily consenting  to  ruin  themselves,  in  order  the  better  to 
complete  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  country. 

•4.  Education. — On  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Newport,  on  the 
25th  March  last,  the  House  of  Commons  unanimouslv  voted 
an  address  to  his  Majesty,  to  issue  a  Commission  for  tne  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  ana  re- 
porting on  the  same  to  the  House.  Such  a  Commission  has  in 
consequence  been  issued;  and  the  character  of  the  Commis- 
sioners (Mr  Frankland  Lewis,  M.  P.,  Mr  Glassford,  and  Mr 
Blake)  is  a  sufficient  security  that  the  inquiry  will  not  be  a 
sham  one,  but  that  the  whole  subject  will  be  patiently  investi- 

?ated  and  probed  to  the  bottom.  When  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  is  before  the  public,  we  shall  enter  on  a  full 
consideration  of  this  most  important  subject :  For  we  think 
with  Mr  John  Smith — a  sincere  and  intelligent  friend  to  Ire- 
land, and  to  all  that  can  elevate  the  character  and  promote  the 
hilppiness  of  his  fellow  men — ^  That  a  government  which  does 

*  not  provide  for  the  instruction  of  its  subjects,  has  no  right  to 
^  Fender  them  amenable  to  a  bloody  and  ferocious  code  of 
<  laws.'  (Mr  Smith's  Speech,  25th  March  1824.)  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  we  may  observe,  that  the  offence  takdn 
by  the  Catholic  clergy  at  some  statements  in  a  speech  of  Mr 
I<Iorth'8,  relative  to  tne  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  was  ex- 
tremely unreasonable.  If  Mr  North  erred  in  saying  that  infa- 
mous publications  were  used  in  many  of  the  Catholic  schools, 
he  erred  in  common  with  all  the  authorities  on  Irish  affairs, 
and  in  common  with  many  most  respectable  Catholics.  Dr 
Bell,  in  his  Essay  On  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  Pea-- 
zantry  of  Ireland^  says,  that  the  books  used  in  the  Catholic 
schools  were  such  as  to  give  scope  and  activity  to  the  worst 
passions,  and  tended  powerfully  to  prevent  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  from  becoming  good  subjects,  (p.  40.)  In  speaking  of 
education,  Mr  Wakefield  says,  *  The  only  thing  connected 

*  with  it,  the  remembrance  of  which  gives  me  pleasure,  is  the 

*  diesire  manifested  to  obtain  it.     As  to* the  manner  in  ijohich  it 

*  is  conveyed^  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  su^cicnt  reprobation.* 
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CVol.  IL  p.  898.)  Mr  Wakefield  subjoins,  from  Mr  Dotton's 
Survey  of  Clare,  a  list  of  the  common  school  and  cottage 
classics  of  Ireland,  abounding  in  books  of  the  most  flagitious 
description.  The  intelligent  Catholic  author  of  Thoughts  and 
Suggeslions  on  the  Education  of  the  Irish  Peasantry^  distinctly 
states,  that  the  poor  of  his  communion  are  entirely  destitute  oi 
religious  instruction,  and  that  the  schoolmasters  are  as  bad  as 
possible,  (pp.  1 2,  41,  &c.)  And,  not  needlessly  to  multiply  refer- 
ences, we  shall  only  further  mention,  that  Mr  Spring  Rice  publicly 
stated,  in  his  pla^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  22d  of 
April  1822,  that  he  had  been  in  a  large  school  in  the  counQr  of 
Cork,  where  the  text-book  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  was 
the  life  of  a  notorious  robber — ^the  Captain  Rock  oi  some  fifty 
years  ago  I  And  Mr  Rice  farther  stated,  that  he  knew  many 
places  in  which  books  of  the  same  character,  but  of  a  still  more 
objectionable  tendency^  were  used  !  *  Disgraceful,  therefore,  as 
Mr  North's  statement  certainly  is  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  it  is, 
we  are  afraid,  idle  for  them  to  attempt  to  refute  it.  v7e  do 
not  presume  to  say  that  they  have  actually  encouraged  the  use 
of  such  books ;  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  con- 
ceive they  could  be  ignorant  of  their  being  used,  and  that,  con- 
sidering the  influence  they  have  over  their  flocks,  bad  they  dis- 
played a  tenth  of  the  zeal  for  their  suppression  thev  have  so 
frequently  displayed  on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  they  would 
long  since  have  been  wholly  discarded.  Thev  may  object,  and| 
for  any  thing  that  we  know,  justlv  too,  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  schools.  But  if  they  will  not  allow  the  Bible  to  be 
used  as  a  school-book,  it  is  their  duty,  if  they  wish  to  save 
their  flocks  from  beggary  and  the  f^allows,  to  take  care  that 
their  schools  should  oe  supplied  with  books  that  will  infuse 
sound  principles  of  morality  into  the  young  mind.  If  they  ne- 
glect tnis  dutv,  Government  must  interfere.  So  long  as  those 
who  are  taugnt,  are  taught  onlv  to  admire  deeds  of  rapine  and 
plunder,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  Irish  cottiers  of  the  present 
day  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  Kernes  and  Oallowglasses 
of  the  days  of  Spencer— of  those  '  who  did  never  eat  thdr  meat 
till  they  had  won  it  by  the  sword ;  who  made  the  day  their 
night,  and  the  night  their  day ;  who  did  light  their  candle  at 
the  flames  of  their  foemen's  houses;  and  whose  music  was  not 
the  harpe  nor  layis  of  love^  but  the  cryes  of  the  people^  and 
the  clasning  of  armor.' 

*  See  also  an  excellent  article  on  Ireland,  in  the  first  Number  of 
the  Inquirer  (p.  42.),  genenJly  ascribed  to  Mr  Bice. 
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5.  Commerce  andBeoenue. — We  are  happy  to  have  to  say^  that 
a  niost  important  and  beneficial  change  has  been  effected  in 
these  departments,  since  the  date  of  our  former  article,  and  that 
most  of  the  suggestions  we  then  made,  bare  been  adopted.  The 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Commerce  and  Revenue  of 
Ireland,  have  discharged  their  duty  to  the  public  with  a  zeal 
and  ability,  and  have  displayed  a  fearlessness  of  giving  offence 
to  interested  and  powerful  individuals,  worthy  of  everv  commen- 
dation ;  and  ministers  are  also  justly  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise,  for  the  vigour  they  have  shown  in  following  the  plans  of 
these  Commissioners.  The  absurd  and  complicated  system  of 
duties  and  regulation,  known  by  the  name  of  Union  duties^ 
which,  as  we  formerly  showed,  went  far  to  suppress  all  trade 
in  manufactured  goods  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
has  been,  with  some  few  exceptions,  entirely  abolished.  Whole 
boards  of  Commissioners,  ignorant  of  their  business,  and  only 
appointed  because  of  the  patronage  they  could  command,  have 
been  unceremoniously  dismissed  ;  almost  every  Irish  Act  of 
Parliament,  with  respect  to  the  collection  and  regulation  of  the 
revenue,  has  been  repealed ;  and  the  whole  business  of  the  ex* 
else  and  customs  has  oeen  transferred  to  X^ndon.  The  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Robinson,  and  passed  into  a  law,  for  reducing  the 
duty  on  spirits  from  5s.  6d.  to  2s.  a  gallon,  and  for  authorizing 
the  use  of  comparatively  small  stills,  is  by  far  the  greatest  boon 
conferred  on  Ireland  since  the  Union.  It  has  gone  far  to  put 
down  smuggling  and  its  consecjuent  train  of  evils ;  while  by  in- 
creasing the  consumption  pf  legally  distilled  spirits,  it  has  been 
productive  of  a  considerable  increase  of  revenue.  We  are  truly 
glad  to  have  to  state  these  things.  They  are  proofs  of  a  good 
spirit  prevailing  in  the  Cabinet;  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
have  been  effected,  shows  what  may  be  done  for  Ireland,  when 
government  determines  to  put  down  abuse.  But  if  ministers 
stop  here,  what  they  haye  done  will  be  really  of  little  or  no  val- 
ine. If  they  do  not  remove  those  deeper  seated  and  more  fruit- 
ful sources  of  contention,  hatred  and  crime,  which  we  have  now 
pointed  out,  the  reforms  they  have  effected  will  have  but  an  in- 
considerable influence  in  arresting  the  march  of  degradation. 

But  many  reforms  still  remain  to  be  effected,  even  in  the  fi- 
nancial and  commercial  departments.  The  excessive  duties 
laid  on  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  foreign  wines  and  spirits,  tobacco, 
and  many  other  articles  in  general  demand,  have  had  the  effect, 
by  adding  proportionally  to  the  price  of  these  articles,  and  plac- 
ing them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  peasantry,  to  extinguish  the 
desire  to  possess  them  in  their  minds,  and  thus  to  render  them 
dispose^  to  vegetate  without  repining  in  poverty  and  wretched- 
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ness.  The  almost  universal  want  of  ail  ambition  to  rise  in  the 
world,  to  acquire  any  share  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life — ^forms  onf  of  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  better  order  of  things  in  Ireland :  And  there 
are  no  means  so  effectual  for  exciting  such  an  ambition,  and  for 
rendering  the  peasantry  anxious  to  improve  their  condition,  and 
to  mount  in  the  scale  of  society,  as  an  effectual  reduction  of 
the  duties  laid  on  all  articles  in  general  demand.  Such  a  re- 
duction, by  lowering  the  price  of  a  great  variety  of  useful  and 
agreeable  commodities,  would  afford  new'  motives  to  stimu- 
late, and  new  comforts  and  conveniences  to  reward,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  peasantry.  Those  who  are  indolent— and  this  is 
notoriously  the  case  with  the  Irish — will  never  become  industri- 
ous, unless  industry  brings  visibly  along  with  it  a  proportional 
increase  of  enjoyments.  Wherever  laoourers  find  it  is  impos- 
sible for  increased  exertion  to  make  any  material  addition  to 
their  comforts  and  conveniences,  they  invariably  sink  into  a 
state  of  sluggish  and  stupid  indifference,  and  content  themselves 
with  the  coarsest  and  scantiest  fare.  But  the  d^ire  to  rise  in 
the  world,  and  improve  our  condition,  is  deeply  seated  in  the 
human  breast,  and  can  never  be  wholly  eradicated. — And  when- 
ever labour  has  been  rendered  more  productive,  and  a  number 
of  new  conveniences  and  enjoyments  made  attainable  by  the  la- 
bourer, indolence  has  never  failed  to  give  wav  to  exertion :  A 
taste  for  these  conveniences  and  enjoyments  has  gradually  dif- 
fused itself,  increased  exertions  have  oeen  made  to  obtain  them, 
and  ultimately  it  has  been  thought  discreditable  to  be  without 
them.  Nor,  would  such  a  reduction  of  duties  as  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  these  effects  occasion  the  least  diminution  of  revenue. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  certain,  as  well  from  theory  as  from  expe- 
rience, that  it  would,  by  increasing  the  quantities  of  the  articles 
consumed  in  a  geometrical  proportion,  have  the  eSeot  to  add 
very  greadv  to  its  amount. 

A  &w  additional  measures  are  still  wanting,  to  place  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  that 
footing  of  absolute  freedom  on  which  it  should  stand.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  imported  into  the  two 
countries  being  different,  of  the  excise  duties  on  spirits  being 
higher  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  and  of  there  being  no  ex- 
cise duties  in  Ireland  on  glass,  printed  goods,  soap,  candles, 
vinegar,  and  wine,  it  is  still  necessary  to  put  customhouse  offi- 
cers on  board  every  vessel  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  when  she  comes  into  port,  and  to  search  her  cargo. 
This  is  attended  with  very  great  inconvenience,  hardship,  and 
expense ;  ^nd  in  order  to  obviate  it,  the  duty  on  all  these  arti-* 
c|e8  ought  to  made  the  aame  in  both  countries* 
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We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  show,  that  die  timber 
duties  DOW  payable  in  Ureat  Britain  are  not  only  oppressively 
high,  but  that  they  are  imposed  on  the  most  impolitic  and  al^ 
surd  principles  that  can  well  be  imagined.  With  respect  to 
^ass,  the  case  is  but  little  different.  To  show  the  mode  in  which 
the  duty  on  it  operates,  it  is  perhaf^  enough  to  state,  that  the 
gross  produce  of  the  glass  duties  in  1823  was  962,709/.,  of 
which  no  less  than  415,07$/.  was  repaid  in  drawbacks !  The 
injury  done  to  the  manu&cturer  by  the  operation  of  such  a  dutjr 
is  obvious*  If  it  were  effectually  redpced,  the  manufacturer 
would  gain  though  no  drawback  were  allowed  ;  while  the  re- 
venue  would  gam  by  the  vast  increase  of  consumpiion  that 
would  take  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  extension  of  the 
low  duty  to  Ireland,  and  the  consequent  stop  to  the  smuggling 
of  glass  from  that  country. 

The  duty  on  printed  cottons  b  liable  to  the  same  objectiona 
as  the  duty  on  glass.  Its  gross  produce,  in  182$,  amounted  to 
1,811,919/.,  of  which  1,146,750/.  was  drawn  back  on  exporta- 
tion. If  a  duty  is  to  be  laid  on  the  cotton  manufacture,  the 
proper  plan  would  be  to  lay  it  on  the  wool ;  and,  by  keeping  it 
so  low  as  not  materially  to  affect  the  price  of  the  goods,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  granting  a  drawback,  or  of  first  paying  a 
million  Sterling  into  the  hands  of  the  customhouse  officers, 
and  then  back  again  to  the  merchants. 

The  slight  increase  of  duty  that  might  take  place  in  Ireland 
on  a  few  articles,  in  consequence  of  the  equalization  of*  the  du- 
ties payable  in  the  two  countries,  could  not  justly  be  objected 
to.  For  the  benefits  arising  from  the  unrestricted  freedom  of 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  that  would  take  place  ip 
consequence  of  this  equalization,  would  infinitely  overbalance 
the  injury,  arising  from  the  increase  of  duty;  at  the  same 
time,  that  almost  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  articles  in  general  demand  apply  with  nearly  equal 
force  to  Great  Britain  as  to  Ireland. 

The  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  coarse  linen  from  the 
United  Kingdom  amount  to  about  300,000/.  a  year.  Mr  Ro- 
binson proposed,  last  Session,  immediately  to  repod  these  du- 
ties ;  but  he  was  induced,  in  consequence  of  the  representations 
of  the  Irish  members,  to  swerve  from  his  own  better  purpose  so 
far  as  to  consent  to  their  being  repealed  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  per  annum,  so  that  they  will  still  cost  the  public  1,500,000/. 
But  while  the  Irish  meml>ers  are  thus  taxing  the  public  for 
the  support  of  the  coarse  linen  manufacture,  they  are  them- 
selves Its  greatest  enemies ;  for,  by  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
a  linen  board  act,  preventing  the  sale  of  yam  not  wound  on  a 
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certain  description' of  reel^  they  prevent  thd  importation  6f  fo- 
reign yam  into  Ireland,  though  its  price  is  generally  from  S5 
to  30  per  cent,  less  than  Irish  yam,  and  thiis  lay  the  manufac- 
ture under  a  disadvantage  which  is  not  nearly  l>alanced  by  the 
bounty.  Goveram^it  will,  no  doubti  interpose  to  remedy  this 
abuse* 

AVe  cannot  conclude  this  article,  extended  as  it  now  is, 
without  entreating  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
stedfastly  to  oppose  every  scheme  for  providing  employment 
for    the  po6r  of  Ireland,  by  grants  of  money,    or  by  the 
aid  of  bounties  on  particular  articles.     Such  {^iatives  and 
anodynes   may  lengthen,    but  they  can  never  cure,    a  dis- 
ease which  has  fastened  on   the  vitals  of  the  country,   and 
vitiated  its  whole  public  economy.     The  case  of  Ireland  is 
too  desperate  to  be  treated  in  this  way.     When  the  measures 
we  have  suggested  for  allaying  the  violence  of  religious  and 
party  contentions,  for  attaching  the  inhabitants  to  government, 
and  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  security 
of  property,  shall  have  been  adopted,  Uien,  but  not  till  then, 
capital  will  flow  to  Ireland  as  a  place  of  advantageous  invest- 
ment.    But  until  these  things  have  been  done,  ihejbrced  trans- 
mission of  capital  to  that  country,  by  the  agency  of  government, 
will  merely  act  as  a  stimulus  to  population,  and  will  thus  really 
aggravate  all  the  evils  it  was  designed  to  alleviate.    It  is  not  by 
such  puny  measures — by  the  miserable  quackery  of  bounties 
and  forced  loans — but  by  drying  up  the  sources  of  disaffection, 
misery,  and  crime,  that  Ireland  is  to  be  improved.    It  is  indeed 
the  merest  delusion  possible,  to  suppose,  so  long  as  the  various 
causes  of  outrage  and  degradation  we  have  specified  are  sufier- 
ed  to  spread  their  roots  and  scatter  their  seeds  on  all  sides, 
that  it  is  in  the  power  either  of  individual  or  of  national  charity 
to  arrest  the  tide  of  ruin  that  is  now  ddugmg  the  country. 

We  have  thus,  for  the  second  time,  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a 
minute  and  detailed  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  the  mise- 
ries and  atrocities^  which  afflict  and  disgrace  that  unhappy  country 
are  not  the  result  of  uncontrollable  causes,  but  that  they  all  have 
their  origin  in,  and  are,  iti  fact,  the  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequences of  vicious  political  and  civil  institutions  and  misgo- 
vernment.  The  question,  therefore,  which  Parliament  and  the 
country  are  now  called  upon  to  decide,  and  none  more  import- 
ant ever  engaged  their  consideration,  is,  whether  they  will  con- 
tinue, at  all  hazards,  to  support  the  institutions  and  system  of 
government  now  established  in  Ireland,  and  attempt  to  plit 
down  disturbances  by  th^  gibbet  and  the  sword,  or  set  about 
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making  a  thorough  refonn  of  the  abases  which  have  filled  her 
with  misery  and  crimei  and  endeavour  to  bind  her  inhabitants 
to  their  interests  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received 
and  advantages  conferred  ?  The  statements  we  have  laid  before 
our  readers,  as  well  as  every  principle  of  justice  and  expedien- 
cy, and  the  experience  of  centuries,  show,  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, how  this  question  ought  to  be  decided.  As  Englishmen 
— ^as  lovers  of  equal  and  impartial  justice— we  owe  reparation 
to  Ireland  for  the  wrongs  she  has  suffered  at  our  hands ;  and 
we  owe  it  for  our  own  sakes.  Jt  depends  entirelv  on  our  future 
conduct,  whether  Ireland  is  to  be  rendered  our  oest  friend  and 
ally,  or  our  most  dangerous  and  mortal  foe.  If  we  treat  her 
with  kindness  and  affection,  if  we  redress  her  wrongs,  and  open 
her  a  path  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  Union  will  cease  to  be 
nominal,  and  the  two  countries^  will  be  firmly  and  inseparably 
united : '  But  if  we  obstinately  persevere  in  our  present  system, 
if  we  continue  to  treat  sve^sevenths  of  her  people  as  an  enslaved 
and  degraded  caste^  and  to  cherish  all  the  gross  and  scandalous 
abuses  which  have  cast  them  into  the  depths  of  poverty  and 
vice,  they  will  certainly  endeavour  (and  who  shall  blame  them?^ 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  their  oppressors ;  dis- 
sension, terror,  and  civile  war,  will  rage  with  increased  fury  and 
violence ;  and  our  ascendency  will  be  at  an  end,  the  inatant  it 
cannot  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms  / 


Art.  VI.  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Mr  M.  A.  Taylor  in  the 
House  of  Commons^  on  Wednesday  the  SOth  of  May  1821,  on 
the  Delays  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery^  and  the  Appellant 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords.     London,  182  L 

Tt  b  curious  to  observe  by  what  slow  degrees,  and  after  how 
-*•  many  struggles  and  difiiculties,  every  public  grievance  is 
redressed  in  mis  coimtry.  Carelessness  and  indifference  a- 
bout  the  object  proposed  to  be  gained,  jealousy  of  the  per- 
son making  the  attempt,  suspicion  or  misrepresentation  of 
his  motives,  a  blind  and  overweening  confidence  in  whatever 
is,  because  it  is,-*must  be  admitted  to  be  formidable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  most  temperate  reforms.  Nor  do  we  here  allude 
merely  to  the  selfish  and  interested  opposition  of  those  wht> 
derive  benefit  firom  existing  abuses,  and  whose  resistance  (in 
itself  by  no  means  trivial  or  unimportant)  must,  therefore,  be 
calculated  upon  as  of  course.  Our  remarks  are  meant  to  be 
extended  much  further.  There  is,  we  presume,  at  all  times — 
there  certainly  is  in  the  pre8ent--a  set  of  sleek  and  satisfied  per- 
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sons,  who,  provided  their  own  afTairs  go  on  well,  care  little 
about  any  tning  else ;  and  who,  estimating  the  value  of  all  in- 
stitutions by  their  supposed  good  effect  upon  themselves,  feel 
every  project  of  alteration  or  amendment  as,  in  some  sort,»  an 
attack  upon  a  system,  with  which  they  fondly  imagine  their 
own   prosperity  is  bound  up.     Who,  for  instance,  nas  lately 
heard  of  a  large  portion  of  that  generally  satisfied,  tolerably 
well  clothed,  and  perfectly  well  fed  Dody,  commonly  called  the 
landed  interest  or  conntry'gentlemen,  distinguishing  themselves 
in  any  other  manner,  than  oy  throwing  their  dead  and  heavy 
weignt  into  the  doubtfully  preponderating  scale  of  the  majority 
upon  every  question,  wnich,  by  possibdity,  might  affect  the 
existence  of  any,  no  matter  what,  administration, — ^until  sudden- 
ly a  great  light  broke  in  upon  the  quarter  of  self-interest,  and 
uiey  became  patriotic  enough  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  some 
couple  of  taxes,  not  so  mucm  because  the  tenants  could  not  pay 
those  taxes,  as  because  they  could  not  pay  their  own  rents  ? 
And  of  a  congenial  spirit  and  feeling  are  the  whole  body  of 
snug  and  warm  persons  (as  Parson  TruUiber,  if  we  mistake  not, 
denominates  them)  throughout  the  whole  community,  whom  the 
above  mentioned  class  of  representatives  fitly  designate,  who 
are,  in  truth,  the  vis  inertue  of  society,  and  constitute,  as  it 
were,  the  natural  resistance  to  every  change,  by  whatever  wis- 
dom suggested,  by  whatever  necessity  enforced. 

Time,  nowever,  and  reason  often  enforced,  operate  at  last ; 
and  that,  too,  in  directions  and  through  means  sometimes  least 
of  all  expected  or  foreseen.  Nobody  can  have  forgotten,  by 
what  slow  and  painful  steps  the  late  revered  Sir  S.  Romilly  ad- 
vanced towards  a  very  limited  amendment  of  the  penal  laws, — 
each  statutory  provision  having  been  fought  for,  as  for  a  portion 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors :  But,  within  ten  years  afler 
those  meritorious  and  comparatively  unsuccessful  exertions,  a 
Minister  *  of  the  Crown,  and  one  whose  claims  to  his  situation 
depend  not  a  little  upon  his  belonging  to  the  resistance  faction, 
made,  by  virtue  of  place  and  authority, — almost  without  no- 
tice, certainly  without  opposition,  a  more  extensive  massacre 
of  that  portion  of  the  above  mentioned  wisdom  which  consists 
in  penal  provisions,  (such  as  making  it  a  capital  felony  to 
steal  the  same  article  on  one  side  of  a  fence,  and  not  capital 
on  the  other),  than  the  great  man  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
with  all  his  knowledge,  experience,  and  wisdom,  could  effect  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Who  could  enumerate,  if  any  body 
could  endure  the  enumeration,  all  that  has  been  written  and  said 

♦  Mr  Peel. 
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in  fayoar  of  the  Ka^Sgation  Act,  and  the  whole  code  of  maritime 
laws  affecting  our  intercourse  with  foreign  countl'ies, — the  true 
cause  (as  the  orthodox  doctrine  has  been)  of  our  naval  ascend- 
ency and  greatness, — the  support  and  pillar  of  the  wealth  and 
glory  of  England  ?  Long,  indeed,  have  these  venerable  errors 
been  expos^,  by  arguments  not  to  be  resisted,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament ;  and  we  know,  for  how  long  a  time,  in  vain. 
At  length  arise  a  set  of  revolutionary  ministers,  who,  under  the 
pressure  of  no  adverse  motion,  upon  the  suggestion  of  no  cla- 
morous remonstrance  or  representation  from  the  country,  them- 
selves bring  forward  measures  destructive  of  all  the  cumbrous 
mummery,  which  habitual  respect  had  consecrated,  and,  by  so 
doing,  have,  we  suspect,  shaken,  in  no  small  degree,  the  confi- 
dence in  them  of  the  true  admirers  of  the  genuine  and  whole 
constitution.  To  take  one  example  more.  It  must  be  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers,  for  how  great  a  length  of  time 
the  annual  exposition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  was 
involved  in  studied  and  impenetrable  obscurity.  In  vain  did 
Mr  Tierney  and  others,  year  after  year,  suggest  that  the  same 
rules  of  arithmetic  must  be  applicable  to  public  and  private  ac- 
counts, and  that  the  two  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction 
are  essentially  different  from  each  other,  whether  performed  in 
a  minister's  budget,  or  a  private  trader^s  balance  sheet.  These 
appeared,  at  the  time,  most  questionable  and  startling  novelties, 
the  invention  of  faction,  and  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  State. 
But  men  may  be  shamed  out  ot  their  errors  at  last ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (not  indeed 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  had  so  large  a  share  in  the 
explosion  of  these  disgraceful  absurdities),  who  has  brought 
himself  to  acknowledge  the  established  properties  of  figures, 
and  has  made  such  a  proficiency  as  actually  to  set  down  the 
debts  and  credits, — ^the  income  and  the  outgoings, — on  the 
right  side  of  the  national  account ;  and,  what  is  droll  enough, 
all  these  things  are  promulgated  as  original  ideas,  redounding 
to  the  praise  of  the  men  who  have  been  reluctantly  forced  to 
adopt  tnem ;  and  those  who,  by  long  perseverance,  have  forced 
them  on  their  adversaries,  are  still  reviled  as  factious  innovators! 
The  course  of  proceeding,  widi  reference  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  has  been  very  much  in  unison  with  what  we  have 
briefly  described  as  the  ordinary  train  of  events,  where  any  re- 
formation or  improvement  is  attempted.  It  is  now  fifteen  years 
since  Mr  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  of  whom  we  have,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  justly  made  honourable  mention,  brought  for- 
ward, in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  grievances  endured  by 
the  country  firom  the  delay  and  expenses  in  that  Court.     It  is 
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well  known  bow  often  those  motions  have  been  repeated  by  that 
gentleman,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  fwhich  indeed  re* 
quired  no  hint),  and  of  all  persons  connectea  with  the  subject, 
called  distinctly  to  it.    The  fate  which  attended  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  inquiry  was  evaded,  though  once  voted  to  be 
necessary,  we  have  formerly  explained.    Our  present  business 
is  only  with  the  renewal  and  repetition  of  his  motion,  which 
was  met  (with  the  single  exception  above  alluded  to)  in  the  cus« 
tomary  method  of  vague  and  mdiscriminate  assertion  and  round 
denial.    In  the  year  182S,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  subject 
was  again  brought  before  Parliament  by  Mr  Williams ;  and 
then  also  the  old,  approved,  and  never*&iling  plan  of  opposi- 
tion was  resorted  to  again.    It  was  then  directly  alleged,  that 
there  were  no  real  complaints  against  the  Court,  or  any  part  of 
it ;  that  there  were  no  arrears  of  business,  properly  so  called ; 
that  there  was  no  unnecessary  expense;  that  there  were  no 
delays  in  any  things  or  any  body,  beyond  that  reasonable 
quantity  of  repose,  which  conduces  to  the  well-being  of  the 
suitor,  and  befits  the  measured  and  cautious  progress  of  jn* 
dicial  proceedings ; — but  grievances,  or  grounds  for  injuring, 
none — absolutely  none  I     And  so,  we  need  not  add,  as  those 
assertions  came  from  the  right  side  of  the  House,  the  majority 
voted.      Within  eight  short  months,  however,  the  subject  was 
brought  forward  again;  with  little  novelty,  and  with  literally  no 
change  of  circumstances,  except  indeed  that  slow  and  gradual 
change  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  which  is  at  length 
effected  upon  the  most  reluctant  and  obdurate,  by  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  when  roused  and  engaged  by  continual  ap- 
peals to  it : — When,  behold,  a  minister  of  me  crown,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  up  rises,  and,  taking 
away  all  discussion  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  might  be  pre- 
sumed, so  &r  as  the  materials  they  had  would  allow,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it,  declares,  that  whatever  assertions  and   denials 
might  have  been  made,  he,  at  least,  would  not  affirm  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  that  an  inquiry 
(of  a  nature  peculiar,  indeed,  and  to  which  we  shall  advert  im- 
mediately) was  extremely  proper,  and  announcing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  astonished  public,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  him- 
self, of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  had  recommended  the  mea- 
sure for  the  immediate  adoption  of  his  Majesty !     The  minister 
proceeded  to  explain,  that  it  was  only  to  one  species  of  inquiry 
that  he  would  assent;  for  that  he  never  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  agree  to  any  that  could  have  the  remotest  aspect  of  crimir 
aaating  the  Chancellor  (such  effect,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man seemed  to  think,  must  necessarily  be  produced  by  any  at- 
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tempt  to  ascertain  whether  his  Lordship  had  contributed^  in 
any  degree,  to  the  mischiefs  at  last  admitted),  and  that  he 
doubted  not  but  the  people  of  England  would  not  fail  cheer- 
fully to  support  their  representatives  (meaning,  of  course,  the 
House  of  Commons)  in  their  resolution  to  protect  an  old  and 
faithful  servant. 

Several  subjects  of  curiosity  present  themselves  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  course.  It  did  seem  passing  strange  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  should  have  been  the  person  to  ori-' 
ginate  any  inquiry,-^and  then.  It  did  appear  to  be  an  ex^ 
traordinary  cast  upon  the  dice,  that  the  very  moment  for  ad- 
opting the  measure  should  be  that,  when  the  progress  and 
prevalence  of  public  opinion  out  of  doors  had  made  resistance 
to  the  motion  for  an  open  and  general  inquiry  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  hardly  practicable  or  safe* 
It  did  require  a  considerable  infusion  of  the  milkiness  of  cre- 
dulity to  believe,  that,  to  get  rid  of  that  motion  pressing  upon 
them,  was  no  inducement  with  ministers,  or  a  part  of  them,  for 
adopting  it  at  that  precise  moment.  Why  not  before  ?  Why 
not  during  any  one  of  the  motions  (numerous  as  they  were)  of 
Mr  Taylor,  to  which  we  have  already,  and  for  this  purpose 
chiefly,  alluded  ?  Why  not  upon  the  occasion  of  the  motion 
in  1823  ?  Why  not  have  recommended  an  inquiry  before  over- 
turning the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  adoption  of  a  Deputy 
Chancellor  ten  years  before  ?  Did  not  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  know  that  all  was  not  sound  in  the  state  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  then  ?  Why  not  recommend  inquiry  at  that  most  fit 
and  proper  occasion  for  it,  that  Parliament  might  at  least  have 
observed  the  decorum  of  knowing  some  little  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  before  they  were  called  upon  to  legislate,  without  know* 
ledge,  upon  a  matter  of  such  importance,  with  such  evil  conse* 
quences  attached  to  it  as  were  at  the  time  predicted,  and  have 
been  since  realized  ?  Why  not  have  recommended  inqm'ry,  when 
the  arrears  in  the  kindred  business  (kindred  we  call  it,  because 
a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor,  and,  like  the  rest,  much 
in  arrear),  of  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  caused  his  Lord* 
ship  to  apply  for  help  in  that  quarter,  as  he  before  had  applied 
for  and  obtained  it  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ?  But  no : — these 
were  not,  as  it  seems,  convenient  seasons;  but  a  roving  and 
ambulatory  commission  is  produced  from  the  pocket  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  at  that  critical  conjuncture,  when  an  inquiry 
into  the  Court — Chancellor  and  all,  is,  but  for  that  manoeuvre^ 
probably  upon  the  point  of  being  carried. 

Mr  Secretary  Peel,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  further  de- 
clared, that  he  never  would  consent  to  any  commission,  that 
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could,  by  any  possible  construction,  imply  blame  of  censure  on 
the  Chancellor^  or,  in  other  words,  that  should  make  it  a  part 
of  its  duty  to  ascertain,  whether  the  delays,  and  pxpenses  con- 
sequent upon  delay,  be,  in  truth,  the  result  of  increasing  busi- 
ness, or  other  causes,  or  in  part  at  least,  and  how  much,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  inactivity  and  indecision  of  the  Chancellor 
himself.  To  that  the  Secretary  would  never  consent ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, a  commission  is  formed  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  himself  at  the  head  of  it!  which,  under  such  a  commander, 
is  likely  to  effectuate  the  restrictive  plan  of  Mr  Peel  with  great 
sincerity  and  singleness  of  purpose.  No  man,  since  the  Pope  who 
sentenced  himself  to  be  burnt  out  of  his  pure  love  of  justice,  has, 
in  our  recollection,  been  found  to  be  the  first  to  pronounce  self- 
judgment,  and  self-execution.  Two  gentlemen,  •  we  are  aware, 
may  be  named  as  exceptions  to  the  general  formation  of  the 
Committee.  *  But  what  are  these  amongst  so  many  ? '  And 
what  are  two,  or  any  number,  when  fettered  by  the  presence  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  whose  conduct,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion we  are  now  making,  is  to  form  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  ? 

So  then,  the  Commissioners  may  inquire,  forsooth,  whe- 
ther a  month  or  two  may  be  gained,  by  forcing  the  defendant 
to  answer  sooner  than  ne  does  at  present  to  the  plaintiff's 
bill;  they  may  examine,  and  ascertain  whether  the  decretal 
orders  are  stuffed  full  of  unnecessary  matter  by  tlie  registrars, 
and  the  reports,  in  like  manner,  by  the  masters;  they  may 
hear  and  decide,  if  they  can,  whether  the  said  masters  can 
contrive  to  sit  a  few  houis  longer,  or  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
day; — whether  we  know  not  what  clerk  in  Ccoirt  does  any 
thing  for  some  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  charged,  as  it  is 
said,  upon  ideal  attendances  in  Court; — whether  a  bit  can  l)e 
curtailed  from  the  head  of  an  answer,  or  a  bit  from  the  tail  of  a 
bill ; — into  these  things  they  may  inquire,  and  may  report  in 
favour  of  some  alterations,  which,  by  having  the  appearance  of 
doing  something,  may  cast  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
^top  effective  inquiry  before  a  Committee  of  the  House :— »• 
These  things  they  may  do ;  but  into  the  question  of  delay  in 
the  highest  quarter,  and  those  enormous  evils,  compounded  of 
anxiety  and  expense,  attending  the  unhappy  suitors  between  the 
period  of  hearing  and  of  decision,  and  into  the  policy  of  report- 
ing that  such  delay  exists  (if  such  be  the  fact),  and  thereby 
giving  present  relief  to  the  sufferers,  whilst  they  are  looking  for- 
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ward  to  that  which  is  reversionary,  Mr  Secretary  Peel  neveir 
would  consent  that  any  Committee  should  inmiire — and  such  in- 
quiry is  not  to  be  expected.  That  is  too  high  matter  for  them^ 
and  must  not  be  touched. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  Report  which  the  Commissioners- 
may  finally  resolve  iipon  (whatever  may  have  been  intended  or 
wished),  it  is  impossible,  as  well  as  premature,  to  form  any  con- 
jecture.    Of  the  form  and  course  of  inquiry,  also,  we  know  no- 
thing, except  from  the  most  vague  and  general  rumour.     Up- 
on one  branch  (such  at  least  we  presume  it  to  be)  of  their 
examination, — how  far  the  present  establishment  of  the  difle-^ 
rent  Courts  of  Equity  is  adequate  to  their  purpose,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  they  can  obtain  much  practical  information* 
The  evidence,  which  they  may  hear,  must  of  necessity  be  in  a. 
great  measure  matter  of  opinion  and   conjecture.      Most  of 
the  persons  from  whom  information   is   to  be  sought,   have 
only  known  the  Courts  of  Equity  and  their  proceedings  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Eldon  Dominion.     Those  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  person  and  figure  of  any  odier 
Chancellor  (the  short  continuance  of  Lord  JErskine  in  office, 
puts  him  out  of  the  question),  are  either,  from  their  age,  verg- 
ing towards  obliviousness  (if,  indeed,  age  ever  does  incapacitate 
in  the  law,  as  in  every  thing  else),  or  may  well  be  excused  for  not 
having  a  very  perfect  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  busi- 
ness was  conducted,  after  the  intervening  experience  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Learned  gentlemen,  or  others,  have  no  re- 
cent and  fresh  knowledge  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  fair  le- 
gal attainments,  of  habits  of  regularity  and  accuracy  in  business, 
who  allows  no  disorder  in  the  course  of  hearing  the  matters  be- 
fore him,  and  furnishes  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  punctuality 
and  attention  in  others,  from  a  failure  to  observe  appointments 
of  his  own, — who  decides,  not  only  as  well  as  he  can,  but  as 
soon  las  he  can, — and,  therefore,  can  say  nothing  certain  as 
to  what  might,  in  such  a  case,  be  effected.     Practical  infor- 
maiion  from  experience  they  rarely  can  be  enabled  to  give;  but 
a  tolerably  strong  opinion  all  the  witnesses  can  give,  if  they 
are  asked,^  and  if  they  will.  Whether  there  is  now  despatched,  in 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  the  quantity  of  business  which 
might  fairly  be  expeeted  from  a  man  of  average  attainments 
and  qualities,  or  one  half  of  it,— much  less  from  a  man  of  such 
high  attainments,  in  some  respects,  as  Lord  Eldon  ? 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  length  of  service  renders  it  harsh 
and  indelicate  to  allow  the  inquiry  to  assume  even  the  semblance 
or  shape  of  censure.    And  this  might,  perhaps,  in  some  de^ee^ 
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be  allowed,  if  it  had  not  been,  at  the  same  time,  unquestionably 
certain  tRat  the  grievances,  now  no  longer  denied,  have  be^n 
suffered  to  accuxpulate  without  one  dinglei  effort  by  the  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord,  to  simplify,  abridge,  or  amend  any  one  por- 
tion of  the  principle  or  practice  of  his  court  (though  constant* 
ly  alleged  to  be  the  most  knowing,  and,  therefore,  the  m6st 
sensible  of  such  a  course  being  necessary),  until  the  evil  day  ai 
length  arrives,  and  the  court  can  no  longer  be  endured;     But^ 
moreover,  does  it  never  occur,  whe^  length  of  service  is  men- 
tioned, that  the  execution  of  these  laborious  and  irksome  duties,* 
as  they  are  uniformly  represented  to  be,  is  purely  optional  ?    If 
our  modern  worthies  must  wait,  until  called,  like  the  Curiused 
or  Camilluses  of  old,  from  some  obscure  and  lowly  retreat,  by 
the  general  voice  and  pressing  necessity  of  a  country  to  be  sav- 
ed, his  Lordship  and  the  rest  may,  we  suspect,  remain  inactive 
for  a  length  of  time  inconvenient  and  irksome  in  the  extreme^ 
to  an  appetite  for  office,  or  its  profits.     Who  ever  heai'd  of  the 
public  forcing  the  acceptance  of  his  situation,  or  hiscontiniianc^ 
in  it,  upon  this  or  any  other  functionary  ?     When  the  work  is 
above  ineir  hands,  may  not  any  of  them,  at  his  pleasure,  retire  ? 
Nay,  indeed,  has  not  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  periodically 
spoken  of  this  very  event,  in  his  own  particular  case,  ite  if  he 
really  thought  (which  nobody  else  did)  that  he  had  som6  such 
step  in  contemplation  ?    But  is  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  part  of 
the  *  unpaid  magistracy'  of  the  country  ?   Is  the  service  done 
for  nothing?     Is  an  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  over  the 
whole  profession  of  the  law,  and  the  gratification  annexed  to  the 
indulgence  of  partial  affection,  nothing?      Is  the  emolument^ 
if  not  personally  received,  at  least  distributable  amongst  friends 
or  favourites,  arising  from  the  unbounded  patronage  connect- 
ed with  the  same  profession,  nothing  ?     Is  the  large  and  ample 
(not  to  say  excessive)  revenue  attached  to  the  office  itself, — a 
revenue  pared  down  and  depreciated,  in  the  course  of  debate, 
so  much  beyond  what  any  body  had  previously  imagined, — is  this 
nothing?     Are  all  these  things  nothing?     How  long  these  no- 
things (as  the  possession  of  office  was  called  on  another  occa- 
sion; have  been  held,  every  body  knows,  and  Mr  Peel  was  not 
mistaken  in  supposing,  that  it  was  worth  his  while  to  show  how 
his  Noble  Friend  hfl3  deserved  them.     We  mention  this  in 
passing,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  administering  comfort  to  the 
more  nice  and  sensitive  part  of  the  community,  and  preventing 
excessive  grief,  upon  the  supposition  that  public  men,  in  any 
department,  are  wearing  and  tearing  tliemselves  to  pieces  from 
an  abstract  love  of  labour,  or  that  they^e  really,  or  nominally, 
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serving  the  country  without,  at  the  same  time,  essentially  serv- 
ing themselves. 

The  interval  between  the  formation  of  the  Chancery  Com- 
mission (upon  which  we  shall  observe  no  further  at  present, 
than  that  we  trust  they  will  not  fall  into  the  besetting  sin  of  de- 
lay, but,  at  least,  will  let  the  country  know  what  they  have 
been  doing),  and  the  result  of  its  labours,  has  been  deenned  a 
proper  season,  and  so  perhaps  it  may,  for  the  pro<luction  of  a 
piece  of  considerable  pretension, — no  less,  indeed,  than  the  de- 
fence of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  mixed  up  with  some  slight,  but 
perfectly  allowable,  disparagement  of  other  persons.  Railings 
it  has  been  said,  is  sometimes  of  use  to  the  mind,  and  when 
either  party  grew  angry,  the  deaf  man  could  form  some  judg- 
ment which  was  in  the  wrong,  by  an  observation  of  their  rela- 
tive heat.  Tlie  general  tone  of  this  performance,  the  ampli- 
tude of  statement,  and  confidence  of  assertion  with  which  it 
abounds,  would  at  once  induce  a  belief,  that  it  can  be  nothing 
less  than  an  official  exposition  from  Chancery.  For  the  contri- 
butors to  this  work,  as  we  can  have  no  hostility  except  against 
some  of  the  conclusions  sought  to  be  established,  we  have  no 
worse  wish  than  that  they  may  each  have  their  reward,— 
a  Mastership  for  the  senior — and  for  the  lowest  labourer, 
surely,  a  Commissionership  of  Bankrupts, — that  being,  so 
far  as  we  know,  one  of  the  smallest  crumbs  which  fall  from. 
the  rich  man's  table.  They  undoubtedly  undertake  much, 
and  if  they  fail,  it  is,  at  least,  in  no  mean  attempt.  They  un- 
dertake to  prove,  that  in  rapidity  and  despatch  of  business,  judg* 
ing  only  by  amount,  the  present  Chancellor  has  surpassed  the  best 

f)erformancesof  Lord  Macclesfield,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Thur- 
ow,  or  any  other  Chancellor  of  any  time.  It  follows,  therefore, 
of  course,  that  all  that  has  been  said  or  insinuated  about  some 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  delay  being  imputable  to  Lord  Eldon, 
is  an  ignorant  or  malignant  misrepresentation  of  angry  persons, 
who  are  making  complaints  for  suitors  in  which  they  do  not 
participate,  and  for  which,  consequently,  there  is  no  foundation. 
The  general  increase  of  business  is  brought  forward  as  the  true 
and  only  cause  of  the  arrears  in  the  court  (if  indeed  it  be  in- 
tended to  admit  that  there  are  any  arrears  at  all),  and  that  in- 
crease is  represented  to  be  such,  that,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  no  skill,  order,  knowledge,  or 
decision,  could  keep  the  business  down,  or,  in  a  word,  do  more 
than  has  been  done  by  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord.  Now,  it 
is  our  intention  to  show,  either  that  the  Chancery  Company 
have  not  been  happy  in  tlie  data  which  they  make  the  founda- 
tion of  their  assertions,  or  that  they  are  mistaken  in  the  conclup 
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sions  deduced  from  them,  or,  if  not,  that  nothing;  could  bo  so 
unfortunate  for  the  fame  of  their  patron,  as  that  he  did  not  re- 
tire, like  Sir  W.  Grant,  with  his  honours,  green  and  fresh, 
about  him,  from  the  performance  of  such  extraordinary  feats  of 
judicial  excellence,  before  they  were  obscured  and  sullied  by  a 
falling  off  so  lamentable  and  disastrous,  as,  if  the  Ck>mpany's 
statement  be  correct,  must  immediately  appear,  in  a  period 
closely  touchii^  upon  that,  which  they,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  have  selected. 

If  we  give  these  writers  credit  for  a  correct  use  of  the  infor- 
mation on  which  Iheyprofess  to  proceed,  we  give  them  every 
possible  advantage.     That  they  have  not  detailed  it  with  such 
particularity  as  to  enable  their  readers  to  judge  accurately  for 
themselves,  will  hereafter  appear.     And  yet  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  writers,  who  must  be  conscious  that  they  are  par- 
tisans, and  who,  without  feeling  this  to  be  any  imputation  (we 
make  none  such),  must  be  aware  that  they  are,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, liable  to  some  suspicion  of  exaggeration,  would  be  anxious 
to  give  every  possible  explanation  which  the  subject  could  admit. 
They  must  have  felt  that  they  had  to  make  converts  of  those 
whose  faith  would,  probably,  be  staggered  at  the  outset,  and 
whose  previous  impressions  could  only  yield  to  the  force  of  evi- 
dence not  to  be  resisted.     Every  body  knows  how  much  is  ex- 
pected .on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  what  an  astound- 
ing clamour  is  set  up,  if  the  voucher  of  facts  be  not  produced, 
as   certainly  they  have  been  demanded,    at   every   step,   and 
that,  when  produced,  they  are  said  to  be  nothing  but  ^particu^ 
lor*  cases  forsooth ; — just  as  if  any  case  could  be  general,  and 
AS  if  all  rules  were  not  formed  from  a  number  of  mstances,  as 
the  community  is  composed  of  individuals.     But  we  shall  pass 
on,  and  come  to  the  statement  itself. 

We  find  then  in  the  publication,  *  to  which  we  have  been  allud- 
ing, a  statement  of  the  number  of  causes  and  petitions  disposed 
of  by  Lord  Eldon  in  three  (which,  for  conformity,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  call  particular)  years.  The  statement  is,  indeed,  intro- 
duced in  the  shape  of  a  comparison  between  Lord  Hardwicke 
and  Lord  Eldon,  yet  it  stands  as  a  statement  still.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Yean. 

Causes  and  Petitions- 

1808. 

• 

299) 

1809. 

- 

261  >  Lord  Eldon. 

1810. 

- 

213J 

*  The  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxx.  p.  284'. 
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We  select  this  item  in  their  account,  for  a  reason  which  we 
^hall  at  once  explain.  The  other  parts  do  not  admit  of 
being  reduced  to  any  certain  criterion.  The  number  of  mo- 
tion9,  for  instancy,  may  be  ascertained,  but  the  nature  of  each 
cannot;  or,  as  they  express  it,  the  quantity  may  be  got  at, 
but  not  the  quality.  For  which  reason,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent,  if  we  were  so  disposed,  an  assertion  on  our  part,  that 
every  motion  is  of  course,  and  on  the  othe|^  side,  that  it  in- 
volves a  cause.  An  impartial  person  would,  indeed,  form  a 
tolerable  opinion  that  the  truth  lay  somewhere  between  us, 
but  whereabouts  he  couljd  not  tell.  Petitions,  too,  fall  under 
the  same  observation.  Whether  they  last  a  minute,  an  hour, 
or  a  day,  no  return  would  specify.  Petitions  (lunatic  particu- 
larly) constitute  a  trivial  portion  of  Chancery  business, — gene- 
rally, we  mean,  for  there  are  instances  to  the  contrary  un- 
doubtedly. The  public  will  not  easily  forget  the  number  of 
days  stiff  and  hard  hearing  expended  upon  the  case  of  my 
Lord  Portsmouth,  in  which  was  to  be  decided — whether  he  was 
competent  ?  Not  in  the  least ; — but  whether  there  was  a  douU 
about  it,  for,  if  so,  it  was  for  a  jury  to  decide.  But  though  this 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  quality  of  motions  and  petitions^  ip 
litigated  causes  it  is  otherwise.  These  are  all  of  some  weight  and 
diniculty,  and  must  last  for  a  considerable  time,  varying,  of  course, 
from  the  complexity  of  the  case,  the  wind  of  the  learned  coun- 
sel (which,  in  Chancery,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  good  *)  and  a  variety  of  circumstances ; — ^but  la^t 
they  must,  before  any  judge.  We,  therefore,  who  cannot  deal 
with  official  assertion,  or,  if  we  do^  are  sure  to  lose,  must  be 
allowed  fondly  to  cling  to  instances,  where  there  is  something 
like  certainty  to  resort  to  between  us. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  this  head  of  busir 
ness,  we  must  observe,  that  these  writers  have  not  attempted  to 


*  Mr  Peel  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  learned  gentler 
man  had  spoken,  on  pne  occasion,  eighteen  days.  We  very  much 
wish  this  statement  may  he  found  correct ;  because,  if  it  be, — not  the 
speech,  but  the  time  it  topk  in  delivery,  ought  to  be  recorded,  as 
natural  curiosities  are  preserved  in  museums.  It  might,  also,  very 
fittly  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  entirely  new  denommation  of  ora- 
tory, overlooked,  so  far  as  we  remember,  by  Longinus,  Dionysius, 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  &c.  the  diutumum^  or,  peradventurc,  eetemum 
dlcendi  genus.  If  however,  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  will 
confer  with  his  friend  the  Attorney,  or,  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  ihc  Solicitor-General,  we  arc  sadly  afraid  he  will  find  it  not  to 
have  been  the  case. 
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give  a  separate  account  of  the  number  of  causes^  and  the  num- 
ber of  petitions*  Neither  have  they,  so  far  as  we  perceive,  any 
where  noticed  whether  the  causes  were  litigated,  or  of  course^ 
or  how  many  were  of  the  one  sort,  and  how  many  of  the  o- 
ther.  Surely,  however,  we  may  presume  the  former  to  be 
meant ;  for  they  would  hardly  stuff  into  their  account,  or  place 
reliance,  at  least,  upon  nominal  matter,  adding  to  bulk  without 
adding  to  weight  Farther,  we  presume,  thi^  as  they  have  not 
disjoined  or  separated  them,  they  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  causes  and  petitions  are  about  equal;  for  if  the  petitions  exr 
ceeded,  in  fairness  that  should  have  been  noticed,  or,  at  leasts 
that  they  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  numbers  at  all.  Let  us 
suppose  them  equal ;  and  we  then  have  an  average  oione  hundred 
and  twenty 'eight  causes  per  year  for  the  three  years,  1808, 1809, 
and  1810.  Now,  in  order  to  try  whether,  supposing  this  work 
to  have  been  done,  it  be  a  fair  specimen,  or  a  selection  of  these 
particular  years,  we  will  carry  the  matter  a  little  farther  down» 
and  try  the  average  of  ten  successive  years,  beginning  withia 
three  of  the  above,  as  to  which  we  have  unquestionable  data 
from  the  returns  of  the  registrar  of  the  Court  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  litigated  causes,  and  not  of  all  sorts  of  stuff 
jumbled  together*  Now,  from  those  returns  it  appears,  that,  after 
deducting  such  causes  or  appeals  (which  since  the  appoint* 
meat  of  the  Vice- Chancellor  are  equivalent  to  causes, — there 
being  now  no  original  cause,  as  of  course,  heard  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor)  as  died  of  themselves,  for  some  reason,  doubt- 
less, well  known  to  the  Chancery  Company,  but  *me  surmise 
because  the  suitors  were  weary  of  repose, — and  such  as  were  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  eighty  causes  (within  one  or  two) 
were  disposed  of  m  the vchole ten  years  by  the  Lord  Chancellor; 
or,  in  other  words,  an  average  of  eight  a  year^ — ^being  just  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  supposed  performance  in  the  particular  years  se- 
lected by  the  Chancery  Gentlemen  !  Supposing,  however,  it 
should  be  said,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  represent,  that  these 
causes  were  either  contested  or  the  contrary,  but  simply  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  the  two  Chancellors,  and  if,  with  this  view 
of  the  subject,  we  strike  off  one  half,  as  being  consent  causes 
from  the  average  amount  of  the  three  years,  we  shall  still 
have  a  statement  of  eight  times  as  much  done  within  their  pe- 
riod, as  is  proved  to  have  been  done  in  the  ten,  almost  im- 
mediately succeeding,  years !  If  then  we  were  as  ready,  as  some 
other  people,  in  imputing  motives,  might  it  not  be  insinuated 
that  this  precise  period  had  been  selected,  because  it  was  safe 
for  the  indulgence  of  large  assertion,  and  that  they  declined  go- 
ing farther,  because  they  were  aware,  that,  if  they  did,  there 
?vere  ready  means  of  detection  and  correction  ? 
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But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  their  particular  period.  In 
this  very  statement  to  sliow  the  ascendency  of  Lord  Eldon,  in 
every  one  item  of  business,  except  [hat  of  rehearinj^  the  amount 
or  which  is  so  trivial  as  to  reach  cMiLy  J  6  by  Lord  Hard wicke  and 
30  by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  whole  three  years,  and  that  unaccount- 
able itemoF  motion::,  to  which  we  have  adverted  already,  the 
bnlance  is  in  favour  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  In  the  capital  artide  of 
•  Causes, '  (supposing  the  nninbcr  of  causes  and  petitions  equal, 
as  we  have  already  done)  it  is  most  remarkable  that  Lord  Hard- 
wicke exceeds  by  the  great  amount  of  1 10,»  or,  taking  causes  and 
petitions  together,  in  the  proportion  of982  to  "02.  In  'excep- 
tions, further  directions,  and  equity  reserved,'  Lord  Hardwicke 
has  the  advantage  by  185  to  112;  and  in  '  pleas  and  demurrers,' 
by  80  to  G8.  This  being  of  course  fully  understood,  our  ears  are 
stunned  by  the  cry  of  motions, — motions,  with  respect  to  which  we 
have  before  explained  that  we  have  no  check,  and,  as  we  are  there- 
fore at  the  mercy  of  these  gentlemen,  they  use  their  privilege 
accordingly.  We  shall  take  this  opportunity  (though,  when 
■we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  business  done,  not 
quite  in  order)  of  recalling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that 
same  authentic  document,  the  Return  of  litigated  causes  from  the 
year  18IS  to  the  year  IS2S,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their 
curiosity,  as  to  the  order  observed  in  transacting  business  in 
that  Court.  Nothing  can  be  more  topsy  turvy,  than  the  course 
in  which  the  causes  appear  to  have  been  taken.  They  seeni  aa 
if  they  had  been,  shaken  out  of  a  bag  together,  heads  and  pointy 
without  any  scheme,  arrangement,  or  settled  priority  whats(^ 
ever.  A  single  specimen  shall  suffice.  In  the  third  page  of  the 
Report,  to  which  we  have  often  referred,  there  are,  after  the 
deuuctions  to  be  made  for  cases  in  some  way  or  other  to  be 
struck  out,  twelve  eflicient  cases  left ;  and  of  these,  three  average 
seven  years  of  age,  between  the  petition  presented  and  the  order 
made,  three  average  six  years,  and  three  about  two  months. 

Seeing,  however,  that  it  never  can  be  a  tjuestion  what  was 

done  formerly,  so  much  as  what  is  done  now,  and  that  it  would 

be  a  poor  consolation  to  suitors  of  this  day,  to  hear  that,  fifteen 

years  ago,  things  went  on  better,  we  have  endeavoured  to  carry 

the  matter  further  down  still,  by  such  means  as  are  afforded, 

'ru:=   -^ 'east,  we  presume,  will  be  agreed  between  us  and  the - 

writers,  that  where  such  numerous  and  important 

constandy  to  be  performed,  it  is  not  enough  to  look 

mes  that  are  gone  by,  and  to  repose  under  the  shade 

irious  fact  tliis,  and,  we  hope,    not  thrown   away-  upon 
rcf«r  every  thing  to  the  increase  of  business  in  the  Ceur'  I 


'•-^.  ^SJ 
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cellor  is  universally  admitted.     If,  by  this,  is  meant,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  that,  in  pronouncing  his  judgments,  he  stands  free 
from  all  suspicion  oi*  personal  corruption,  the  compliment  is 
surely  of  a  very  homely  texture.     That  which  is  common  to 
so  many  can  no  longer  operate  as  a  distinction.     If,  as  there  is 
loo  much  reason  for  believing,  the  judges  of  former  times  did 
not  stand  clear  in  their  great  office,  that  fashion  of  depravi^ 
lit  least  has  long  since  passed  away.     To  doubt  of  Lord  Ba- 
con's lamentable  infection  is,  we  fear,  hopeless  and  impossible; 
yet  was  euch  conduct,  even  in  those  days,  distinguished  by  its 
singularity,  and  stigmatized  as  an  exception ;  while  the  admir- 
ers of  Bacon,  if  they  are  compelled  to  admit  that  sordid  vice 
which  condemns  him  as  tlie  meanest  of  mankind,  find  a  refuge 
for  his  character  in  his  nobler  qualities,  and  appeal  to  all  pos- 
terity  that  he  was  also  the  wisest  and  tlie  greatest.     Even  Jef- 
fnes,  it  has  been  observed,  where  he  was  not  disturbed  and 
hindered  by  the  influence  of  the  Court,  which  was  then,  it 
seems,  the  prevailing  stumbling-block,  and  where  the  parties, 
Samuel  Smith  and  Joseph  Jones,  had  no  more  properties  of 
'attraction  or  repulsion  than  the  letters  of  which  their  names 
were  composed,  was  himself  an  upright  judge.     Every  age  has 
its  peculiar  habits  and  manners,  and  a  train  of  diinking,  in  a 
great  degree,  conformable  to  them ;  and  that  which  nobody 
imagines  can  possibly  be  done,  becomes  in  a  little  time,  moral- 
ly speaking,  impossible.     To  affirm  of  the  learned  Judges  of 
the  land,  from  the  Chancellor  downwards,  in  these  our  days, 
that  they  have  not  *  an  itching  palm  * — that  they  do  not  *  take 
provoking  gold  in  either  hand ' — that,  when  they  are  holding 
the  scales  of  justice,  they  do  not  allow  the  instrument  of  cor- 
ruption to  be  cast  into  either  to  falsify  the  account, — ^is  indeed 
true,  but,  as  a  subject  of  commendation,  is  about  as  appropri- 
ate and  select  as  it  would  be  to  affirm,  of  a  man  of  the  first 
condition  and  character  in  the  countrvt  that  he  can  walk  [up 
and  down   St  James's,  or  (what  perhaps  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose)  Lombard  Street,  twice  a  day,  without  ever  at- 
tempting to  thrust  his  hand  into  a  single  pocket.     To  feel,  that 
however  (unfortunately  for  the  other  part  of  his  character)  he 
may  be  in  the  Cabinet  a  politician,  he  is  a  lawyer  on  the  seat 
pf  judgment,  and  to  act  accordingly : — to  look  down,  from  that 
great  elevation  to  which  his  merit  or  his  fortune  has  raised 
him,  upon  the  subjected  profession  with  care,  and  watchful- 
ness, and  impartiality  : — to  cultivate  that  profession  to  which, 
whatever  others  may  think  of  it,  he  owes  all  his  honours  and 
all  his  prosperity,  and  to  advance  it,  if  possible,  in  credit,  and 
dignity,  and  public  esteem  : — to  deal  with  every  man,  placed 
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under  his  great  and  absolute  power,  according  to  his  merits^ 
and  according  to  his  merits  only : — to  chase  away  the  assi- 
duities of  uiterest,  and  the  importunities  of  power,  if  tliej 
should  attempt  to  traverse  the  even  and  lofty  tenor  of  his 
course : — to  obtain  a  noble  victory  over  jealousies,  and  animo- 
sities, and  resentments,  if  such  should  assail  him,  and  to  ren- 
der the  transcendant  dignity  of  the  officer  superior  to  the  na- 
tural, and,  tlierefore,  inevitable,  frailties  of  the  man.  This,  in 
our  humble  apprehension, — diis  is  the  only  integrity  that  should 
be  spoken  of  as  honourable  to  a  Lord  Hign  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain.  Of  the  twopenny  integrity,  more  common  in- 
finitely than  copper  coin,  and  therefore  less  valuable,  which  has 
not  only  never  been  denied,  but  has  never  come  into  question, 
we  shall,  for  that  reason,  say  no  more. 


Art.  VII.  Original  LetterSy  illustrative  of  English  History  g 
including  numerous  Moyal  Letters:  From  Autographs  in  the 
British  Museum^  and  one  or  two  other  Collections.  With  Notes 
and  Illustrations.  By  Henry  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.  Sec.  S.  A* 
Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  5  vols* 
bvo.    pp.  1070.     L.ondon,  Harding,  1824. 

Tf  antiquaries  in  the  fortunate  situation  of  Mr  Ellis,  intrusted 
•*•  witli  the  keeping  of  Literary  and  Historical  t^easureS| 
would,  like  him,  give  up  to  the  humbler  but  important  duties 
of  Eklitors,  a  portion  of  the  time  which  they  are  too  fond  of  de- 
voting entirely  to  abstruse  speculations  upon  points  connected 
with  their  favourite  pursuits,  the  world  of  letters  would  gaia 
incalculably  by  their  labours.  Instead  of  one  man  of  learning, 
or  a  few  such  men,  exhausting  their  ingenuity  upon  the  male- 
rials  within  their  reach,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  inquiry,  the  whole  force  of  the  literary  com- 
munity would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  whole  fund  of  dis* 
Siuisition ;  and  the  rich  treasures  now  in  a  great  measure  hid 
rom  the  publick  eye,  would  become  both  accessible  to  all  com- 
petent workmen,  and,  through  them,  available  to  the  use  of 
mankind  at  large.  The  gratitude  of  the  republick  of  letters  is 
therefore,  as  it  appears  to  us,  eminently  due  to  Mr  Ellis  for 
setting  so  good  an  example;  and  we  trust  he  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  publick  in  such  a  manner  as  may  both  make  him  perse^ 
vere  in  the  same  course,  and  induce  others  to  follow  him. 

The  title-page  almost  sufficiently  describes  the  plan  and  the 
contents  of  these  volumes*  They  consist  of  Letters  from  the  mobt 
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Celebrated  personages  in  English  Story,  during  a  period  of  about 
three  centuries,  beginning  with  Henry  V.  and  ending  with 
George  I.  The  greater  number  of  the  originals  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum ;  and  a  cursory  reader  of  the  Dedica«- 
tion  would  suppose  that  they  came  from  the  late  King's  library, 
so  munificently  presented  by  his  present  Majesty.  Upon  closer 
inspection,  however,  it  appears  that  the  author  only  means  to 
say  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  whole  letters  come  from  the 
Museum^  *  whicn  your  Mnjesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 

*  enlarge  and  enrich  with  the  donation  of  the  Library  collected 

*  by  your  Majesty's  revered  father.* — *  A  gift,'  he  adds,  ^  greater 

*  than  has  been  bestowed  by  any  Sovereign  upon  any  nation, 
*,  since  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  founded  at  Alexandria,' 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  c]uarrel  with  any  expression  of  publick 
gratitude  for  so  munificent  an  act  as  that  of  his  Majesty  in 
giving  the  library ;  but  it  surely  ought  to  be  recollected,  that 
the  celebrated  collection  at  Paris,  called  the  King  of  France's 
library,  is  as  accessible  to  the  publick — as  much  publick  pro- 
perty as  that. of  the  British  Museum;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  nation  here  has  paid  for  all  the  collections  in  the  Museum, 
except  such  as  were  the  gifts  of  individuals,  while  the  whole 
French  library  was  paid  for  and  maintained  by  the  King.  The 
truth  b,  however,  that  there  is  no  satisfying  praisers ;  they  are, 
next  to  those  whom  they  laud,  the  most  insatiable  at  all  mortals ; 
and,  never  content  with  stating  that  a  person  has  done  much 
and  merits  many  thanks,  they  must  always  have  him  to  be  the 
only  one  who  has  done  any  thing,  or  the  one  who  has  done 
the  most.  When  this  spirit  takes  a  national  turn,  it  runs  into 
still  wilder  luxuriance,  and  gives  rise  to  that  phnrisaical  habit  so 
disgustingly  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  which,  while  it  leads 
to  an  unwise  contempt  of  all  other  countries,  begets  a  very  hurt- 
ful reluctance  to  profit  by  their  experience  in  avoiding  their  er- 
rors, or  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  aid  by  judicious  imitation. 

The  plan  of  our  author  is  to  give  a  distinct  reference  to>the 
place  where  each  MS.  is  preserved ;  to  add  such  explanatory 
notes  as  may  be  requisite  for  removing  difficulties;  and  to  pre- 
fix short  dissertations  wherever  they  are  wanted,  or  where  he 
has  any  interesting  information  touching  the  times,  the  writers^ 
and  the  subject,  to  communicate.  The  reader  who  only  looka 
to  Mr  Ellis's  very  modest  mention  of  these  dissertations  in  the 
preface,  would  greatly  undervalue  them ; — they  are  full  of  mi- 
nute and  curious  learning;  extremely  useful  to  the  profitable 
perusal  of  the  documents  themselves ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
very  judiciously  composed. 

The  first  Letter  in  this  collection  is  curious,  and  relates  to  a 
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circumstance  painful  to  remember  in  the  history  of  one  of  onr 

greatest  warriors,  Henry  V. — his  treatment  of  the  illustrious 

captives  whom  victory  had  placed  under  his  power.     It  is  wel[ 

known  that  he  took  prisoners  no  fewer  than  five  princes  of  the 

blood  at  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt ;  of  these,  some  died, 

some  were  ransomed ;  but  the  most  important,   Charles  Duke 

of  Orleans,  remained  in  confinement  at  Windsor  and  Ponte- 

fract  until  the  King's  death ;  and,  in  obedience  to  his  strict  in<- 

junctions,  was  detained  much  beyond  that  period,  being  only 

liberated  in  1440,  for  a  ransom  of  54,000  nobles,  about  36,000 

pounds  of  our  present  money.     The  same  monarch  kept  the 

amiable  and  accomplished  James  I.  of  Scotland  during  the 

whole  of  his  reign,  having  received  him,  as  it  were,  with  his 

crown,  from  his  father,  who  took  him  captive  in  1406,  when  a 

boy  of  nine  years  old,  during  a  truce  between  the  kingdom?. 

Hume,  who  makes  no  remark  upon  the  barbarity  of  keeping 

Orleans  prisoner  for  twenty-four  years,  or  the  base  and  cruel 

perfidy  of  capturing  James,  admits  that,   *  by  detaivin<^  him  in 

•  tlie  English  Court,  Henry  had  shown  himself^ow^u^^r/ deficient 

*  in  generosity^ '  for  which,  however,  *  he  made  ample  amends  by 
<  giving  him  an  excellent  education  ;  *  that  is  to  say,  stealing  a 
child,  and  keeping  him  for  eighteen  years,  shows  some  want  of 
generosity ;  but  is  not  even  chargeable  with  that  slight  defect, 
if  you  bring  him  up  well.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  Hume 
writes  with  a  reference  to  the  barbarous  notions  of  those  dark 
ages.  He  had  not  lived  to  witness  the  scenes  that  have  lately 
been  enacted  by  the  most  enlightened  nations,  in  the  most  im- 
proved age.  The  following  Letter  of  Henry  V.  is  conceived 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  St  Helena  School. 

*  Furthermore  I  wold  that  ye  comend  with  my  brothre,  with  the 
Chanceller,  with  my  cosin  of  Northumberlond,  and  my  cosin  of 
Westmerland,  ond  that  ye  set  a  gode  ordinance  for  my  North 
Marches,  and  specialy  for  the  Due  of  Orltans,  and  for  alle  the  re« 
manent  of  my  prisoners  of  France,  and  also  for  the  K.  of  Scotelond  ; 
for  as  I  am  secrely  enfourmed  by  a  man  of  ryght  notable  estate  in 
this  lond  that  there  hath  ben  a  man  of  the  Dues  of  Orliance  in  Scol« 
land,  and  aecotded  with  the  I>uc  of  Albany  that  this  next  Somcr  he 
fichal  bryng  ia  the  roamnet  af  Scotlood  to  aturre  what  he  may.  And 
also  that  ther  shokl  be  foanden  weys  to  the  bavying  awey  specialy  of 
the  Due  of  Orlians,  and  also  of  the  K.  as  welle  as  of  the  reuianant  of 
my  forsayd  prysoners  that  God  do  defende.  Wherfore  1  woiie  that 
the  Due  of  Orliance  be  kept  stille  withyn  the  Castil  of  Pontefret,  with 
owte  goying  to  Robertis  place  or  to  any  othre  disport,  for  it  is  bettr 
he  lak  his  disport,  then  we  were  disceyved.  Of  all  the  remanant 
dothe  as  ye  thenketh. ''    pp.  1-2. 

There  are  several  letters  given  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which 
appear,  by  the  contents,  to  be  written  in  the  earliest  pari  of 
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Henry  VIII/s  reign,  and  clearly  show,  that,  from  the  first,  that 
monarch,  if  he  did  not  govern  entirely  without  a  minister,  yet 
ruled  almost  completely  himself,  and  used  Wolsey  much  more 
as  an  instrument  than  a  viceroy.  For  most  of  these  Letters  of 
More  are  to  the  Cardinal ;  and  contain  directions  to  him  from 
Henry  upon  all  matters,  from  the  highest  affairs  of  State  down 
to  concerns  of  a  very  subordinate  nature ;  and  only  shifting  the 
burthen  of  deciding  or  planning  upon  the  minister,  when  diffi«> 
culties  occurred  which  could  be  easiest  got  over  by  his  Eminen- 
cy's  *  politique  wisedome, '  or  *  prudent  caste.  *  Of  the  smaller 
matters  in  which  *  the  King's  Highnes '  chose  to  interfere,  we 
have  a  comical  specimen  in  a  letter  touching  the  disposal  of  a 
piece  of  city  patronage,  which  we  believe  is  no  longer  vested  in 
the  Crown ;  nor  indeed  even  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen, — we 
mean  the  right  of  bestowing  an  Alderman's  widow  in  marriage^ 
upon  the  ciemise  of  her  worshipful  husband.  Sir  Thomas 
writes  to  the  Cardinal  as  follows. 

*  Hit  may  lyke  your  good  Grace  to  be  advertised  that  the  Kings 
Highnes  this  nyght  going  to  bis  souper  called  me  to  hym  secretely, 
and  coromaunded  me  to  wryte  unto  your  Grace  that  where  as  hit 
hath  pleased  our  Lord  to  call  to  his  mercy  Mr  Myrfyn  late  Aldre- 
man  of  London,  his  Grace  very  greatly  desireth  for  the  speciall  fa- 
vor which  be  bereth  toward  Sir  William  Tyler,  that  the  same  Sir 
William  shold  have  the  widoo  of  the  said  late  Aldreman  in  manage. 
For  the^furtheraunce  wherof  bis  Highnes  considering  your  Grace's 
well  approved  wisedome  and  dexteritie  in  th'achcving  and  bringing 
to  good  passe  his  vertuouse  and  honorable  appetites,  commaunded  ras 
with  diligence  to  advertise  your  Grace  that  his  Highnes  in  moott  bar* 
tie  wise  requyreth  your  Grace  that  hit  may  like  you,  at  the  contem* 
plation  of  this  his  affectuouse  request,  by  your  high  wisedome  to  de* 
vise,  put  in  ure,  and  pursue  the  moott  effectuail  meanys  by  which 
bis  Grace's  desire  may  in  this  mater  best  be  brought  abowt  and 

Soodly  take  eflFecte ;  wherein  his  Highnes  saith  tliat  your  Grace  shall 
o  him  a  right  speciall  pleasure,  and  bynd  the  said  Sir  William  dur- 
yng  his  life  to  pray  for  your  g;ood  Grace. '     I.  207-208. 

There  is  a  curious  letterirom  Cranmcr  to  Hawkins,  ambas* 
sador  at  the  Imperial  Court,  which  touches  upon  the  marriage 
of  Henrv  with  Anne  Boleyne.  The  date  of  the  marriage  is,  as 
the  reader  well  knows,  a  matter  of  dispute;  the  Archbishop* 
does  not  exactly  fix  this,  but  nearly;  he  gives  it  as  ^  much  a* 
bout  St  Paul's  day,'  that  is  25th  January.  He  is  also  himself 
asserted  to  have  been  present  at  the  ceremony,  but  that  he  de- 
nies with  some  bitterness ;  in  truth,  it  would  have  been  a  ma- 
terial aggravation  of  his  misconduct  in  the  divorce,  if  he  had 
previously  assisted  at  the  marriage ;  for  whatever  the  precise 
day  may  have  been,  whether  14th  November,  as  Hall  and 
Hoilinshed  make  it,  or  25th  January,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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the  scandalous  decree  of  divorce  was  only  pronounced  in  the 
May  following ;  so  that,  though  the  date  of  the  marriage  may 
aiFect  the  question  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  being  begotten  in  wed* 
lock,  it  cannot  prove  her  to  have  been  begotten  in  lawful  wed^ 
lock  ;  and  in  every  view  of  the  case,  Henry,  to  his  other  crimes, 
added  that  of  bigamy.  We  shall  only  extract  a  part  of  this 
letter,  which  is  long. 

'  Ande  fyrste  as  towchyng  the  small  (qu.  final  ?)  determjrnacion  and 

concludyng  of  the  matter  of  devorse  betwene  my  Lady  Kateren  and 

the  Kyngs  Grace,  whiche  said  matter  after  the  Convocacion  io  that  be«- 

half  hadde  determyned  and  aggreed  accordyng  to  the  former  consent 

of  the  Vniversites,  yt  was  thowght  convenient  by  the  Kyng  and  his 

lemyd  Councell  that  I  shuld  repayre  unto  Dunstable,  which  ys  withhi 

iiij.   royles  vnto  Ampteli,  where  the  said  Lady  K&teren  kepeth  her 

bowse,  and  there  to  call  her  be^re  me,  to  here  the  fjrnall  Sentance 

in  this  said  mateir*     Notwithstandyog  she  would  not  att  all  obey 

therunto,  for  whan  she  was  by  doctour  Lee  cited  to  appear  by  a 

daye,  she  utterly  refused  the  same,  sayinge  that  inasmoche  as  her 

cause  was  before  the  Pope  she  would  have  none  other  judge ;  and 

therfore  woulde  not  take  me  for  her  judge.     Nevertheless  the  viij*^ 

daye  of  Mave,  accordyng  to  the  said  appoyntment,  I  came  vnto  Dun* 

stable,  my  Lorde  of  Lyncoln  beyng  assistante  vnto  me,  and  my 

Lorde  of  Wyncehester,  Doctour  Bell,  Doctour  Clayhroke,  Doctour 

Trygonnel,  Doctour  Hewis,  Doctour  Olyver,  Doctour  firytten,  Mr 

Bedell,  with  diuerse  other  lemyd  in  the  Lawe  beyng  councellours  in 

the  Lawe  for  the  King's  parte :  and  loo  there  at  our  commyng  kepta 

a  Courte  for  the  appearance  of  the  said  Lady  Kateren,  where  were  er* 

amyned  certeyn  witnes  whiche  testified  that  she  was  lawfully  cited 

and  called  to  appere,  whooye  for  fawte  of  apperance  was  declared 

contumax ;  procedyng  in  the  said  cause  agaynste  her  tn  pcenam  cott' 

iumaciam  as  the  prooesse  of  the  Lawe  thereunto  belongeth  ;  whiche 

conty newed  xv  dayes  after  our  cumroyng  thither.     And  the  morrow 

after  Assension  daye  I  gave  finall  Sentance  therin,  howe  that  it  was 

indispensable  for  the  Pope  to  lycense  any  suche  marieges. 

'  This  donne,  and  after  our  reiomyng  home  agayne,  the  Kings 
Highnes  prepared  al  thyngs  convenient  for  the  Coronacion  of  the 
Queene,  whiche  also  was  after  suche  a  maner  as  foloweth.'-^ 
*  And  after  that  was  song  a  solempne  Masse,  all  which  while  her 
grace  satt  crowned  upon  a  scaffold  whiche  was  made  betwene  the 
Highe  Alter  and  the  Qwyer  in  Westminstre  Cburche ;  which  Masse 
and  ceremonyes  donne  and  fynysshed,  all  the  Assemble  of  noble 
men  broughte  her  into  Westminstre  Hall  agayne,  where  was  kepte 
a  great  solempne  feaste  all  that  daye ;  the  good  ordre  thereof  were 
to  longe  to  wrytte  at  this  tyme  to  you.  But  nowe  Sir  you  may  nott 
ymagyn  that  this  Coronacion  was  before  her  mariege,  for  she  was 
maried  muche  about  sainte  Paules  daye  last,  as  the  condicion  ther- 
of  dothe  well  appere  by  reason  she  ys  nowe  sumwhat  bygg  with 
VOL.  xLi.  MO.  82.  £  e 
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dijrldb.    Notwitli8tandyn|r  jrt  hath  byn  risporteid  thorowte  a 

rurte  of  the  realme  that  I  maried  her ;  whiche  was  playnly  fake,  ie€ 
mjself  knewe  not  tberof  a  fortenyght  after  yt  was  doime.  And 
many  other  tbynga  be  also  reported  of  me»  whiche  be  n^iere  lyes  and 
tales.'    ILS5-39. 

It  is  singular  enoughs  that  it  never  conies  into  his  Orace*s 
head  to  doiibt  the  yaliaity  of  the  marriage,'  .celebrated  while  an- 
other was  subsisting.  But  Royal  Divorce  appears  not  to  have 
been  the  only  chapter  of  the  Impcfrial  Law  that  occupied  ha 
Grace*  The  same  letter  conduaes  with  a  most  edifying  ac- 
count of  certain  proceedings  bad  in  the  matter  of  Heresy. 

^  Other  newys  have  we  none  notable^  but  that  oiie  Fryth,  whicb^ 
was  in  the  Tower  in  pryson,  was  appoynted  by  the  Kyngs  grace  to 
be  examyned  befor  me, '  my  Lorde  of  London,  ray  lorde  of  Wyn<>> 
^estre,  my  Lorde  of  Suffolke,  my  Lorde  Channcelour,  and  ray 
Lorde  of  Wylteshere,  whose  opynion  was  so  notably  erroniouae,  that 
we  culde  not  dyspache  hym  but  was  fajme  to  leve  hym  to  the  de* 
termynacion  of  his  Ordinarye,  whicbe  ys  the  bishop  of  LonddD. 
Hk  said  opynyon  y%  of  suche  nature  that  he  thmighte  it  nat  neces* 
sary  to  be  beleved  as  an  Article  of  our  fW^the,  that  ther  yd  the  v^ 
oorporall  presence  of  Cbriste  within  the  Oste  and  Sacramente  of  the 
Aker,  and  holdethe  of  this  poynte  musle  aft^  the  OpymoU  of  Oeeo- 
lanpadlous.  And  suerly  I  myself  sent  for  hyiti  iij  of  iiij  tymes  t« 
perswade  hym  to  leve  that  his  Imaginacion,  but  for  all  that  we  could 
do  thetin  he  woulde  not  applye  to  any  counsaiie)  notwlthitandyng 
nOv^  he  ys  at  a  fynall  ende  with  all  examtnacions,  for  my  Lorde  oi* 
London  bathe  gyven  sentance  and  delyaered  hym  to  the  aeculiff 
j^Nmer,  where  he  loketh  every  dayp  to  goo  unto  the  fyer« '    IL  40. 

The  atrocious  afiair  of  the  divorce,  only  to  be  surpassed  by 
the  subsequent  treatment  of  Queen  Katherine's  ill  &ted  succes- 
sor, is  now  universally  spoken  of  as  it  deserves,  and  as  it  was  no 
doubt  universally  thought  of  at  the  time.  But  with  our  accus- 
tomed proneness  to  praise  our  own  age  and  nation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ev^ry  other,  we  are  apt  to  exclaim  against  those  who 
lived  then,  for  witnessing  such  acts  of  violence  and  injustice 
unmoved.  We  cry  out  against  their  baseness ;  and  thank  God 
ibat  we  are  not  as  they  were,  submitting  in  quiet  to  whatever  a 
ferocious  tyrant  commanded,  and  his  despicable  tools  perform- 
ed.  Kow,  in  justice  to  our  ancestors,  let  the  plain  trutli  be  set 
down.  Suppose  a  like  act  were  done  in  our  days, — how  many 
men  would  venture  to  question  it,  out  of  Parliament  where 
freedom  of  speech  is  unlimited  ?  How  many  of  the  clergy, 
to  take  an  instance,  would  petition  against  it !  Would  any 
considerable  number  preach  against  it  r  If  one  peradvcnture 
should  be  found  to  do  his  duty,  how  long  would  his  conduct  be 
suffered  to  pass  unpunished  r    But  would  any  one  come  with- 
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in  a  ihouflMUid  miles  of  the  snlij^wrt  Id  the  Royal  presence  ?    A- 

bove  all,  would  any  eourt  preacher  make  a  nearer  approach  to 

snch  delicate  ground  ?    In  the  sermons  delivered  at  St  James's 

or  Whitehall,  but  especially  if  the  King  were  present,  would 

the  word  marriage,  or  divorce^  or  bigamy,  or  adultery,  be  so 

itiuch  as  named  from  beginning  to  end  for  twelve  calendar 

months?    Yet  see  what  befel  Harry  VIIL  immediately  after 

he  bad  perpetrated  the  crime.    A  man,  whose  name  deserves  to 

l>6  remembered,  one  Peto,  ^  a  simple  man,'  says  Stow,  <  yet 

very  devout,'  preacbini;  before  the  king  at  Greenwich,  took  for 

his  subject  the  story  ofAhab,  and  for  his  text  this  verse,  *  Even 

^  where  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  even  there  shall  the 

^  dogs  lick  thy  blood  also,  O  King,  '-—and  '  therewithall,  adds 

*  the  Chronider,  spake  of  the  lying  prophets  which  abused  the 

*■  king. '    The  reader  will  be  gratified  to  read  part  of  his  dts- 

course.    ^  I. am,  quoth  he,  that  Micheas  whom  thou  will  hate^ 

^  because  1  must  tell  the  truly  that  this  marriage  is  unlawful ;  and 

^  I  know  I  shall  eat  the  bread  of  affliction,  and  drink  the  water 

^  of  ^row ;  yet  because  our  Lord  bath  put  it  into  my  mouth,  I 

^  must  speak  of  it. ' 

Next  Sunday  came  a  regular  court  chaplain,  and  attempted  to 
turn  the  tables  on  the  tnie  man :  But  bis  fate  in  the  contest  i^ 
tfxemplalry;  and  shows  that  the  friar  was  not  the  only  honestf 
|>riest  dien  about  the  king.  We  willingly  give  the  whole  pas-' 
aage^ 

*  The  next  Sunday  being  the  eighth  of  May,  Dr  Curwen  preach- 
ed in  the  same  place,  who  most  sharply  reprehended  Peto  and  tils 
praaching,  and  called  him  dog,  danderer,  base  beggarly  friar,  close 
man,  rebel,  and  traitor ;  sa3ring  that  no  subject  should  speak  so  au- 
dacJously  to  Princes ;  and  having  spoke  much  to  that  effect,  and  in 
commendation  of  the  King's  marriage,  thereby  to  establish  his  %Ked. 
in  his  seat  for  ever,  he  supposing  to  have  utterly  «ipprest  Peto  and 
his  partakers,  lifted  up  his  voice  and  said,  *'  I  speak  to  thee,  Peto, 
which  makest  thyself  Micheas,  that  thou  mayest  speak  evil  of  Kings, 
but  now  thou  art  not  to  be  found,  beug  fled  for  fear  and  shame,  as 
being  unable  to  answer  my  arguments.  **  And  whilst  he  thus  spake» 
there  was  one  Elstow,  a  fellow  friar  to  Peto,  standing  in  the  rood- 
toil,  who,  with  a  bold  voice,  smd  to  Dr  Curwen,  **  Good  Sir,  you 
know  that  father  Peto,  as  he  was  commanded,  is  now  gone  to  a  Pro- 
vincial Council  holden  at  Canterbury,  and  not  fled  for  fear  of  you, 
for  to-morrow  he  will  return  again ;  in  the  mean  time  I  am  here,  as 
another  Micheas,  and  will  lay  down  my  life  to  prove  all  those  thingiT 
true  which  he  hath  taught  out  of  the  holy  Scripture ;  and  to  this 
combat  I  challenge  thee  before  CM  and  all  equal  judges ;  even  unUf 
tftect  CuBWBN,  I  say,  which  art  one  of  the  four  hundred  Prophets 

Ee2 
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into  whom  the  spirit  oflyelng  is  entered^  and  seekest  by  adultery  to' 
establish  succession,  betraying  the  King  unto  endless  perdition,  more, 
for  thy  own  vain  glory  and  hope  of  promotion  than  for  discharge  of 
thy  clogged  conscience,  and  the  King's  salvation. "  This  EJstow 
waxed  hot»  and  spake  very  earnestly,  so  as  they  could  not  make  hiniv 
cease  his  speech,  until  the  Kino  himself  bad  him  hold  his  peaee^ 
and  gave  order  that  he  and  Peto  should  be  convented.  before  the 
Council,  which  was  done  the  next  day ;  and  when  the  Lords  hadl 
rebuked  them,  then  the  Earl  of  Essex  toM  them  that  they  had  de- 
served to  be  ptit  into'a  sack  and  cast  onto-the  Thames ;  whereimto 
Elstow  rmiling^  said,  "  Threaten  these  things  to  rich- .and  diEtinCy 
fblke,  which' are  clothed  in  purple,  fare  del iciously,  and  have  their 
chiefest  hope  in  this  world;  for  we  esteem- them  not,  but  are  jojrfuf 
that  for  the  discharge  of  our  duties  we  are  driven  hence ;  and,  withr 
thanks  to  God,^  we  know  the  way  to*  Heaven  to  be  as  ready  by  wa^ 
ter  as  by  land,  and  therefore  we  care  not  wbich  way  we  go.  "  '  IL' 
41,42. 

Nor  were  the  people  in  remote  provinces  behind  those  near-* 
er  court,  in  speaking  out  against  the  offence  which  the  pamper- 
ed tyrant  had  given  with  the  concurrence  of  his  vile  minions^  to 
the  feelings  oithe  country.  Those  wretched  creatures,  for  the 
sake  of  their  places,  had  eagerly  prostituted  themselves  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  their  insolent  master  ;  but  the  people  could  not 
be  sestrained  from  expressing  their  hosest  indignation ;.  and  we 
fihd>  in  tliis  collection  a  report  made  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Sic 
H.  Faryifgton  to  the  King,  of  an  examination  taken  before  theiBy 
by  which  it  appears,  that  in  Lancashire  ^  a  lewde  and  noghty 
^  ftriest '  had  spoken  ^  diverse  unfyityng  and  sklaunderous  words^ 

*  as  well  bv  your  Higbnes  as  by  the  Queues  grace.  *  They 
then  set  forth  d>e  uepositions,  which  vary  somewhat  in  the 
words,  but  agree  in  the  substance  of  what  ^  Sir  Jamys  Harri- 

*  son,  preist,^'  took  occasion  to  say  before  sundry  persons,  at 
the  readingof  the  Royal  proclamation  touching  the  divorce. 
He  said; ''Queen  Katharyn  was  Queen,  and  as  for  Nan  Bullen^ 

*  who  tho'  de&pvc  made  her  Queen^ — Nan  Bullen,  that  Hoore 
'shall  not  be  Queen;  and  as  for  the  King,  he  should  not  Ibe 

*  King  but  on  his  boring ' — that  is,  as  we  humbly  take  the  re*- 
verend  gentleman,  lie  should  consider  hinx  to  be  King  accord- 
ing as  he  behaved  himself. 

The  next  letter  which  we  shall  advert  to  fs  one  of  our  Jame^ 
v.,  respecting  some  angry  complaints  of  libels  made  to  him  on 
the  part  of  his  uncle,  Henry  VllL,  by  the  warden  of  the  West 
Marches,  Sir  Thomas  Wharton.  The  combined  archness  and 
caution  of  this  epistle  are  somewhat  characteristick  of  the^ 
country. 
^  Weilbelovid  frende  we  gret  sou  ^eil.    And  forsainekle  as  we  hu^ 
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ven  coDsfdenite  be  zour  Vrytirtges',  tic  Ballats  and  buk«  of  Dtfiatna- 
tfoun  as  ze  allege  ar  maid  be  our  legis  to  the  displesoure  ef  our  der- 
rest  uncle,  quhairof  we  ar  ry^  mtscontentit,  gifsua  beis:;  and  has  pre- 
aentlie  directtt  scharpe  charges  to  allf>ariis  of  our  bordours  to  defend 
sic  thingis  to  be  ueit  be  ony  oure  liegie,  and  to  get  knawledge  of  the 
auctors  of  •it  ze  wryt  is  done  to  the  intent  that  thai  may  be  punysch- 
k  for  their  demerits  as  accords.  Bot  because  we  never  hard  of  sie 
ihingris  of  befoh*,  we  suspect  rather  the  samyn  to  be  imaginate  and 
devisit  be  sum  of  zour  awin  natioun,  and  liegis  of  our  derrest  unclis. 
Forther  in  this  behalfe  we  have  gevin  charge  to  the  Lord  MaxweM 
Warden  of  our  West  Merches,  as  he  will  schaw  zou,  quhame  God 
^«ODsenre•    At  our  Palace  of  Linly^g^  the  last  Pay  of  Janoar. 

*  To  our  weilbilovit  Sdktr 

Thomas  Warthoun  Wardane  df  the  West 

Marchis  of  Inland  foranent  Scotland. '  II.  pp.  103,  lO^I. 

An  account  of  Rizzio's  murder,  in  a  letter  from  the  Earl 
of  Bedfqrd,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  letter  is  a  long  one — but 
the  following  passage  is  the  most  material. 

*  Upon  the  Saterdaye  at  nyghte,  nere  unto  viij.  of  the  i^locke*  the 
King  convoytbe  hym  self,  the  Lord  Ruthen,  George  Duglas,  and  two 
other,  thorowe  his  owne  Chamber  by  the  previe  ftayers,  up  to  the 
<luenes  Chamber,  yoinge  to  which  ther  is  a  Cabinet  abowte  yt^ 
footes  square,  in  die  same  a  lyttle  loire  reposingcbedde,  and  a  Uble» 
at  the  which  tber  were^ttinge  at  the  supper  the  Quene,  the  Ladie  Ar<- 
gile,  and  Qavid  with  his  cappe  .upon  his  heade.  Into  the  Cabinet 
thericomraetbe  in  the  King,  and. Lord  Ruthen,  who  willed  Pavid  to 
icome  forthe,  .sayinge  that  ther  was  no  place  for  hym.  The  Quene 
aaide  that  yt  was  her  wyll ;  her  howsbonde  answerde  that  yt  was 
agaynste  her  honor.  The  Lord  Ruthen  saide  that  he  sholde  lerne 
'better  his  deutie,  and  offeringe  to  have  taken  him  by  the  arme,  David 
tooke  the  Quene  by  the  blyghtes  of  her  gowne,  and  put  l^m-self  be- 
hynde  the  Quene,  who  wolde  gladlye  have  ^avid  hym ;  but  the  Kyng 
havioge  loosed  his  hands^  and  holdinge  her  in  .his  armes,  David  waa 
thruste  owte  of  .the  Cabinet  Chorowe  the  bede  jchamberinto  the  Cham- 
!ber  of  Presens,  whear-were  the  Lord  Morton,  Lord  Lindesaye,  whoe 
intendinge  that  night  to  have  reserved  hym  .and  the  nexte  d^ye  iQ 
hange  hym,  so  maynie  beinge  abowte  them  that  bore  hym  .evle  will, 
one  thruste  hym  into  the  boddie  with  a  dagger,  and  after  hym  a 
^eate  maynie  other,  so  that  he  had  in  his  boddie  above  xv.  wonds. 
Yt  is  tolde  for  certayne  that  &e  Kings  owne  dagger  was  left  sticking/e 
In  hym.  Wheather  he  stroke  hym  or  not  we  cane  not  knowe  for 
certayne.  He  was  not  slayne  in  the  Quenes  presens  as  was  said^ 
*but  goinge  downe  the  stayers  owte  of  the  Chamber  of  Presence. 

^  Ther  remayned  a  longe  tyme  with  the  Quene,  her  howabom^ 
4ind  the  Lord  Ruthen.  She  made,  as  we  here,  greate  intoKcos^iea 
ltli#t  he  aholde  have  no  harn^.    3he  blamed  ^rcatjye  hor  J^ftar^gq^e 
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tbal  WM  the  autar  of  bo  fowit  aa  Acta    Yt  ii^  saidetkat  be  Ard  ai^ 
swer  that  David  had  more  conpagnie  of  ker  boddie  ihea  h^  u^  thm 
apace  of  two  moDethes,  and  th^ore  for  her  hooor  and  his  ofrae 
coDtentemmit  he  gave  his  coBsent  that  he  ahdde  be  taken  amja. 
Yt  is  not,  saythe  she,  the  Woman's  parte  to  seeke  the  howAonAm, 
and  therefore  in  that  the  fawlt  was  his  ewne*    He  said  that  when  he 
came,  she  ether  wolde  not  or  made  her  self  qrcke*    Well,  scythe  ^be^ 
jQVL  have  taken  your  laste  of  me,  and  your  farewell*  Tlirat  were  pyuie^ 
aaythe  the  Lord  Ruthen,  he  is  your  Majesties  bowsbondy  fnd  yoa 
must  yelde  deutie  to  eadie  other.    Whye  roaye  not  I,  saythe  sKe^ 
leave  hjnn  as  well  as  your  wyf  dyd  her  howsbonde.   Other  have  don^ 
the  lyke.    The  Lord  Ruthen  saide  that  she  was  lawfdlye  d^^voroed 
from  her  howsbonde,  and  for  no  suche  cawse  as  the  Kinge  founde 
hym  self  greved.   Besyds  this  man  was  meane,  basse,  enoemie  t^  the 
nobilitye,  shame  to  her,  and^ystructloo  to  her  Grace's  couotrye. 
Well  saythe  she,  yt  shalbe  deare  blude  to  some  of  you  yf  hya  b« 
spylte.    God  forbed,  saythe  Lord  Ruthen,  for  the  more  your  Qw$,ce 
ahowe  yourself  offended,  the  worlde  wyll  judge  the  worce.  Her  hows- 
bonde this  tyme  speakethe  lyttle.     Her  Grace  contynuallye  weep- 
ethe.    The  Lord  Ruthen  beinge  evle  at  ease,  andweake,  caUethe  for 
a  drinke,  and  saythe  this  I  muste  do  with  your  Majesties  pardon^ 
and  perswadethe  her  in  the  beste  sorte  he  coulde  that  she  wolde 
pacific  her  self,    Nothynge  that  coulde  be  saide  coulde  please  her.* 
fl.  pp.  20d-2I2. 

In  a  letter  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys  to  Elizabeth,  is  given  a 
conversation  of  a  somewhat  delicate  nature  with  Mary ;  the 
purpose  being  to  prove  that,  as  she  had  committed  murder^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  assumed,  she  might  be  justly  de- 
posed. 

*  Wherupon  I  thowght  with  my  selffe  that  yf  I  should  not  object 
sumwhat  to  make  the  matter  disputable,  wheUier  the  Lordes  of  Skot* 
lend  deposing  hyr  from  the  government  (althoglie  not  by  hyr  owne  in- 
ward consente  yet  by  hyr  subscription)  dyd  well  (>r  not,  that  then  sh^ 
wold  more  clamorously  be  offended  with  youreMa|estie  yff  youe  should 
not  answer  hyr  reqwestes  according  to  hyr  expectation :  wberfore  I 
objected  unto  hyr  that  in  some  cases  Prynces  myght  be  deposed  from 
theyr  government  by  theyr  subjects  lawfully,  as  yff  a  Prynce  should 
fall  into  madnes.     In  this  case  good  subjects  myght  depose  theyr 
Prynce  from  government  and  restrsyne  hym  from  lybertie.    And 
(sayd  I)  what  dyffercnce  is  there  betwepe  Lunecye  and  cruell  mur* 
deryng,  for  the  one  is  an  evyll  humor  preceding  of  malyncolye^  and 
the  other  is  an  evyll  humor  proceeding  of  color :  wberfore  the  qwes- 
tion  ys  whether  your  Grace  deserved  to  be  put  from  the  government 
or  not,  for  yf  your  Grace  should  be  gyltye  of  any  sotche  odyoui 
cryme  as  deservethe  deposall,  then  (sayd  I)  howc  should  they  be 
blamed  that  liave  deposed  youe  ?     Hereuppon  hyr  Grace  begynnyng 
to  kieare  hyr  selffe  after  hyr  acustomed  maner,  the  tears  yet  fell  from 
hyr  eyes.     And  then  I  sayd  your  Hyghnes  wold  be  die  gladdest  in 
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tbe  world  to  see  hjrr  Gb-ftce  well  purged  of  this  oryoiCy  ttei  tberbj' 
jour  Hyghnes  mygfat  ayde  hyr  fiilly  and  amplelye  to  the  adTaoce-- 
.ment  pfbyr  Grace  to  her  govemement  Royall  agayne :  for  her  Gra^' 
I  aayde  wa9  your  Hyghne^  nere«t  ktnswoiaan  on  the  father't  syde, 
and  that  youe  were  bothe  borne  in  o^a  contment  of  lande,  althoe* 
this  seperation  was  betwene  youe»  that  youe  were  not  bothe  borna 
io  one  circute  of  obedience.  Herewith  hyr  Grace  answerd  me 
Tery  curtysely,  but  forthewith  she  sayd  she  must  goe  close  upp^ 
hyr  Letters  to  your  Hyghnes,  and  so  departed  to  b3rr  bedcham- 
ber. This  farr  I  waded  with  hyr  Grace  to  make  hyr  cawse  dis-^ 
putoble^  but  whan  I  sawe  hyr  tears,  I  forbayre  to  prosequte  myn 
objection,  and  fell  to  comfortyng  of  hyr  with  declaration  of  your 
Hyghnes  great  affection  and  good  wyll  towards  hyr.*  H.  pp. 
244,  245. 

There  is  one  remark  applicable  pretty  generally  to  the  col- 
lection before  us,  and  which  we  should  hope  the  learned  and 
industrious  Editor  will  both  take  in  good  part  and  profit  by. 
He  seems,  in  selecting  his  materials,  to  have  considered  too 
much  the  high  and  resounding  names  with  which  his  work 
should  be  garnished,  and  not  quite  enough  to  have  weighed  the 
▼alue  of  the  contents  of  the  letters  themselves.  Thus,  a  large 
proportion  are  either  written  by  or  to  Royal  personages ;  (of  the 
first  volume,  four  in  five  are  of  this  description)  and  the  res£ 
are  chiefly  the  epistles  of  the  principal  statesmen  and  courtiers 
of  the   time.     Now,  as  to  the  correspondence  of  kings   and 

aueens,  it  is  never  likely  to  be  very  interesting.  Supposing 
lem  to  have  the  power;  they  have  seldom  we  inclination 
to  give  much  information  that  can  be  relied  upon ;  or,  if  true^ 
that  can  instruct  us ;  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  this  ren^ark  ap- 
plies also  to  that  of  their  iavourites  and  ministers.  The  rich 
repositories  whence  Mr  Ellis  made  his  selection  must  contain 
many  far  more  curious  pieces,  and  likely  to  cast  a  more  valu- 
able light  upon  history,  under  the  hands  of  persons  far  less 
known  than  *  His  Majesty's  Royal  Ancestors, '  of  whom  he 
makes  mention  in  his  dedication,  as  the  author  of  so  many  let- 
-ters  in  these  volumes. 

That  our  observation  of  the  generally  uninteresting  nature  of 
such  Regal  penmanship  is  not  applicable  to  all  the  specimens,  we 
have  shown  already ;  and  we  find  other  instances  of  striking  ex- 
.ceptions  to  the  caution  that  for  the  most  part  guides  such  pensl 
There  is  a  warrant  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  clirecting  the  Torture  to 
be  applied  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  case,  to  his  two  servants ; 
and  Lord  Burghley  did  not  disdain  to  be  a  party  in  this  atrocity ; 
for  the  body  of  the  instrument  is  in  his  hand.  It  orders  the  un- 
happy men,  because  *  they  h.iue  not  uttred  ther  knolledff, 
A  nqtiicr  will  discour  the  same  without  torture,  *  to  be  *  brought 
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to  tbe  rack ; '  and  they  are  *  first  to  be  moved  with  thi  feare 
thereof,  and  to  deale  playnly  in  ther  answers,  and  if  that  shalt 
not  move  them,  than  you  shall  cause  them  to  be  put  to  the 
rack,  and  io^  find  the  last  ther f  of j  until  they  shall  deal  more^ 
plynly,  or  until  you  shall  thynk  mete. '  This  is  dated  15th* 
September,  1571;  and  it  appears,  by  a  letter  from  Sir  T. 
Smith,  to  whom,  with  a  Dr  Wilson,  the  warrant  was  address- 
ed, that  it  was  executed,  *  not  in  any  hope  to  get  anything  wor- 
'  diy  that  pain  or  fear,  but  because  it  is  so  earnestly  command- 

<  ed  to  us.  '—Vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  Recorder  of  London  to  Lord 
Burghley,  giving  an  account  of  the  Queen's  reception  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  when  presented  upon  his  accession  to  office.  In 
those  days  that  worshipful  and  learned  person  appears  to  have 
had  the  privilege  of  inflicting  an  oration  on  the  sovereign  upon 
this  great  occasion ;  for  he  tells  the  Treasurer  that  her  Majesty 

*  most  gratiously  accepted  of  my  Lord,  and  of  my  folishe  speech, 

*  to  the  great  comforth  of  my  Lord  Maior,  and  of  all  his  brethren 

*  the  aluermen. '  The  whole  ceremonial,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
gone  off  auspiciously,  the  Queen  being  ^  wonderfully  well  pleased 

*  in  all  things,  savmire  for  that  some  yonge  gentilmen,  b^nge 
'  more  bold  than  well  manered,  did  stand  upon  the  carpett  of 
^  the  clothe  of  Estate,  and  did  allmost  leane  upon  the  quesions ' 
(cushions),  *  which  drew  down  a  rebuke  upon  my  Lord  Cham- 

*  berlain  and  Mr  Vizchamb.*  An  epistle  from  Elizabeth 
Dowager  Lady  Russel  to  her  nephew  Lord  Cecil,  is  termed  *  a 

*  letter  of  familiarity  and  kindness ; '  and  thus  begins,  ^  God 

*  comfort  you,  my  Lord,  when  you  woold  as  it  pleased  your 
^  Lordship  to  comfort  my  daunted  spiritts  which  were  so  chang- 

*  ed  therby  and  sturred  upp  by  your  Lordships  so  honorame 

<  most  kynde  and  unloked  for  visitacion,  as  turned  melancoly 
^  into  a  sanguin*'  The  old  lady  then  complains  of  her  healtli, 
and  says  she  has  not  so  much  as  drank  *  a  draught  of  ale,  here, 

*  or  wyne,  sins  my  comming  to  Windsor,  but  water  and  lim- 
'  mons ;'  and  ados,  *  But  m  trawth  I  had  clymed  up  and 
^  stoode,  from  your  Lordships  comming  iii  to  your  going  owt, 

which  made  me  faynt,  and  sweat  truly.     Thus  muche  have  I 


many  letters  m  this  collection  during 
reign.  One  is  remarkable  enough,  as  showing  the  popular 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
king's  displeasure  thereat;  and,  another  we  shall  give  as  a 
specimen  of  the  classical  flattery  which  prevailed  in  the  ujiivei'. 
fiitiw  of  those  days. 
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*  The  Lieutenant  of  Middle  Temple  played  a  game  thig  ChriKtmaa 
time>  whereat  his  Ma^^*  was  highly  displeased.  He  made  choisc  of 
some  thirty  of  the  civiliest  and  best  fashioned  gentlemen  of  the 
House  to  sup  with  him.  And  being  at  supper,  took  a  cup  of  wine  in 
*one  handy  and  held  his  sword  drawn  in  the  other,  and  so  began  a 
health  to  the  distressed  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  having  drunk,  kissed 
his  sword,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  it,  took  an  oath  to  live  and  die 
in  her  service ;  then  delivered  the  cup  and  sword  to  the  next,  and 
so  the  health  and  ceremonie  went  round. 

The  Gentlemen  of  Grayes  lone,  to  make  an  end  of  Christmas  on 
Twelfe  night,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  shott  off  all  the  cham- 
bers they  had  borrowed  from  the  Tower,  being  as  many  as  filled  four 
carts.  The  King  awakened  with  this  noise,  start  out  of  his  bed,  and 
cryed  **  Treason,  Treason,  *'  &c.  and  that  the  Cittie  was  in  an  uprore, 
in  such  sort  (as  it  is  told)  that  the  whole  Court  was  raised,  and  aU 
most  in  Armes  ;  the  Earle  of  Arundell  running  to  the  bed-chamber 
with  his  sword  drawne  as  to  rescue  the  Kings  person.  These  are  such 
things  as  I  heard  from  Londoners :  and  so  I  leave  them.     IIL  118, 

119. 

*  I  send  our  Lettres  of  last  Saturday,  and  with  them  a  Book.  But 
that  I  guess  I  am  prevented  by  others,  I  would  have  else  {qu.aUo  >) 
sent  you  the  Kings  Sonnet  of « Jack  and  Tom,  and  other  such  like 
tricks.  Howsoever  I  will  give  you  the  Epigram  whole,  which  our  Ora* 
tor  made,  and  Dr  Richardson  brought  to  be  read  before  the  King  at 
dinner  when  he  was  here. 

Dum  petit  Infantem  Princeps,  Grantamque  Jacobus, 

Cujusnam  major  sit  dubitatur  Amor  i 
Vicit  more  suo  noster  ;  nam  millibus  lafans 
Non  tot  abest,  quot  nos  Regis  ab  Ingenio. 
The  King  descended  more  miles  to  visit  us  at  Cambridge  than  the 
Prince  is  gone  to  see  tlie  Infanta.  Ergo  the  Kings  Love  is  the  great- 
er.    Rex  atnore  viticit  Principem.'     IIL  ISS-lSi. 

The  following  account  of  Felton's  trial  (if  trial  it  can  be  cal- 
led) was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  Lincohis  Inn,  and  shows 
that  the  principal  indignation  against  him  was  raised  by  the 
circumstance  of  Villiers  having  been  the  king's.favourite. 

*  That  there  had  been  a  rumour  a  sennight  before,  that  Felton  was 
speedily  to  come  to  his  tryall,  but  there  was  annexed  to  that  report 
that  the  Judges  should  sitt  at  the  Tower,  and  a  special  Commission 
be  granted  to  that  purpose :  the  day  of  the  arraignment  to  be  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  Terme  end,  which  was  Tuesday  this  week.  But 
on  Wednesday  last  week,  when  no  man  expected  any  such  thing, 
was  Felton  before  break  of  day  conveyed  from  the  Tower  to  the  gate- 
house, and  between  six  and  seven  a  clock  that  morning,  attended  by 
the  Sherif  and  many  armed  men,  brought  to  the  King's  Bench  bar. 
His  Indictment  being  read,  he  confessed  the  fact,  but  added  that  he 
did  it  not  maliciously,  but  out  of  an  intent  for  the  good  oFhis  Country, 

Then  Mr  Attorney  made  a  speech  in  aggravation  of  the  murder, 
f hewing  the  heinousness  thereof  both  in  respect  of  the  quality  of  the 
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t>erftcm  killed,  and  dsO  of  the  manner  of  dotng  it.  That  he  bad  tlain 
00  dear  and  near  a  8ub}ect  of  the  Kfogs,  so  great  a  rnnniolar  of 
8tate,  the  General  of  his  Majesties  forces^  Admiral  of  the  Seas,  &e^ 
and  exaggerating  the  manner  of  the  deed^  he  produced  the  Inufe  ia 
open  Court,  comparing  him  to  Ravilliak  (at  the  sight  of  the  knil«* 
some  observed  the  tears  in  Felton's  eyes)  and  accordingly  desired 
tlmt  upon  his  owne  oonfessioo  judgement  of  Death  might  pass  upon 
the  malefactor. 

Then  Justice  Jones,  being  the  ancient  on  the  bench,  asked  Fe(* 
ton  what  he  could  say  why  judgement  of  Death  should  not  be  given 
against  him ;  without  iropannelling  cither  Jury,  or  examining  wit- 
nesses* Felton  answered,  I  am  sorry  both  that  I  have  sli^  the 
Mood  of  a  man  who  is  the  image  of  God,  and  taken  away  the  life  of 
so  near  a  subject  to  the  King  as  Mr  Attorney  hath  related:  and, 
lifting  up  his  arm,  •  This  is  tiie  instrument,  *  sayd  he,  *  which  did 
the  fact,  which  I  desire  may  be  first  cutt  off,  and  the  rest  of  my  car- 
kassc  I  willingly  yield  to  this  Court  to  be  disposed  of  as  You  and 
bis  Majesty  shall  please. 

Judge  Jones  answered,  that  by  the  law,  if  a  man  strike  In  the 
Kings  palace,  he  is  to  loose  his  liand.  Sec.  But  it  was  not  his  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure  that  they  should  proceed  against  him  in  any  other 
way  than  that  which  the  law  had  ordinarily  determined  in  such  cases. 
You  shall  therefore,  saith  he,  have  the  law  and  no  more,  and  so  gave 
sentence  he  should  be  hanged  untill  he  were  dead  ;  but  named  nei- 
ther time  nor  place.  Sentence  being  pronounced,  Felton  made  obei- 
sience,  and  thanked  his  Lordship ;  but  paid  My  Lord,  *  this  will  not 

*  be  all  Your  punishment,  for  unless  You  look  to  it,  and  prepare 
'  Yourself  before  your  death,  there  is  a  far  worse  to  follow  after- 
ward.'    *  I  know  it,  my  Lord,'  quoth  Felton,  *  and  know  also  that  I 

*  have  a  Saviour,  whose  blood,  I  doubt  not,  but  upon  my  repentance, 

*  shall  wash  away,  as  all  my  other  sins,  so,  this  also.  I  have,'  says 
he,  *  already  made  my  peace  with  God,  and  am  prepared  for  death.  ^ 
ilL  278-280. 

Upon  the  merits  of  Felton  and  Buckingham,  it  seems  all 
were  not  quite  of  Mr  Attorney's  opinion.  Tlie  following  ex^ 
tract  of  a  letter  from  Mead  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville  is  very 
curious;  arid  the  fear  shown  of  repeating  the  disrespectful 
wards  in  court,  and  even  of  their  being  seen  in  the  letter,  is  ex- 
ceedingly edifying,  when  contrasted  with  the  sentiments  so 
liniversally  prevailing  a  few  years  after. 

*  The  same  Friday  was  sen'night  also  were  censured  in  the  Starre 
Chamber  Alexander  Gill  bachelor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  Usher 
in  Paule's  Schoole  under  hb  own  father,  and  one  Mr  Grimkin,  ao 
Qxonian  also,  of  his  acquaintance.  Gill,  for  saying  in  Trinity  College 
cellar  in  Oxford  [that  our  King  was  fitter  to  stand  in  a  Cheap-Side 
shop,  with  an  apron  berore  him  and  say  *  What  lack  yee* !  than  to  go- 
vern a  kingdome]  2.  That  the  Duke  was  gone  dnwne  to  Hell  to  meet 
King  James  there.  3.  For  drinking  a  health  to  Felton,  saying  he  was 
sorry  Folton  had  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  doing  that  brave  act. 
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The  woidB  eoneemlng  hit  M^je^j  were  net  rebA  in  open  Ourt,  btit 
only  thoeeooAcorDieg  the  Dake  end  Felten;  nor  had  my  auUuir 
hi9enl  eny  iqere  Uid  xq  hie  eherge ;  biH  this  ,wa9.  enough.  Hit  ceo* 
sore  was,  to  be  degraded  both  Irom  his  ministry  and  degrees  taken  m 
the  Uoiver«ty ;  to  Jose  one  ear  at  Iiotidoni  and  the  other  oi  Oxford; 
i^id  to  be  ined  at  L.2000.  What  Grimkin's  charge  was  my  auUioc 
knew  not,  but  for  writing  somewhat  in  prose  or  verse  to  the  same 
end,  or  dictating  it. '    III.  276-277. 

When  we  come  to  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  mn|- 
ter  becomes  far  more  interesting,  Hjut  in  quantity  it  is  extremely 
limited ;  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen  letters  in  all.  Of  these 
a  short  one  from  Charles  I.  to  Newcastle  is  well  deserving  of 
attention,  and  shows  that  in  those  days,  as  now,  men  only  learnt 
by  their  necessities  the  lesson  which  ^ems  so  (simple^  of  tolera- 
tion in  religious  matters. 

•  New  Castel — This  Is  to  tell  you  that  this  Rebellion  is  growen 
to  that  height,  that  I  must  not  looke  what  opinion  men  ar  who  at 
t^is  tyme  ftr  willing  and  able  to  serve  me.  Therfore  I  doe  not  onSy 
permitt,  and  command  you,  to  make  use  of  all  my  loving  subjects 
services,  without  examining  thcr  Contienses  (more  then  there  Joy- 
ally  to  roc)  as  you  shall  fynde  mo^t  to  conduce  to  the  uphoulding  of 
my  just  Regall  Power.     So  I  rest 

Your  most  asseured  fatthfuH 
Shrewsbury  23  Sep.  frend 

ISiS.  CHARLBS  R. 

The  following  to  Prince  Maurice  is  in  a  far  better  spirit-* 
Uiough  still  manifesting  an  arbitrary  and  unaccommodating 
temper,  equally  unbecoming  his  fortunes,  and  his  ignorance  in 
the  art  of  war. 

*  Nefubu,  Newtoune  20  Sep.  1645. 

*  What  through  want  of  tymc,  or  unwillingness,  to  speake  to  you  of 
so  unpleasing  a  subject,  1  have  not  yet  (which  now  I  must  supply) 
spoken  to  you  freely  of  your  brother  RuperU  present  condition. 
The  treuth  is»  that  his  unhansom  quitting  the  Castell  and  Forte  of 
Bristol,  hath  inforced  me  to  put  him  off  those  Commands  which  he 
had  in  my  Armys,  and  have  sent  him  a  Passe  to  goe  beyond  Sease ; 
now  though  I  could  doe  no  lessc  than  this,  for  which  (belive  me)  I  have 
too  much  reason  upon  strickt  examination,  yet  I  assuere  you,  that  I 
am  most  confident  tliat  tliis  great  error  of  his  (which,  indeed-  hal^ 
given  me  more  greefe  then  any  misfortune  since  this  damnable  Rfrr 
belHon)  hath  no  waise  proceeded  from  his  change  of  affection  to  me 
or  my  Cause ;  but  merely  by  having  his  judgement  seduced  by  some 
rottenharted  villaines  making  faire  pretentions  to  him  ;  and  t  am  re- 
iwlved  so  litle  to  forgett  his  former  services,  that,  whensoever  it  shall 
please  God  to  enable  me  to  looke  upon  my  frends  lyke  a  King,  he 
shall  thanke  God  for  the  pafnes  he  hath  spent  in  my  Armys.  So 
much  for  him ;  now  for  yoursdfe.  I  know  you  to  be  so  free  from  his 
present  misfortune,  that  it  nowais  staggars  me  in  that  good  opinion 
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which  I  have  erer  had  of  you,  and,  to  long  as  you  shall  not  be  we«iy 
of  your  Imploiments  under  ine,  I  wiil  give  You  all  the  iacourage- 
ment  and  contentment  that  lyes  in  my  power ;  however,  you  thaXX 
alwais  fynd  me 

Your  loving  oncle,  and  most  asseured  friend,  charlbs  r. 

There  are  three  letters  from  Oliver  Cromwell  during  the 
civil  war ;  one  upon  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Waller's  son ; 
another  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Naseby ;  and  the  third, 
to  Fairfax,  upon  his  own  recovery  from  sickness.  The  style  of 
all  these  is  sufficiently  good,  for  the  times,  and  in  clearness  will 
bear  a  comparison  witn  any  of  the  others  in  the  collection. 
But  our  worthy  and  loyal  editor  is  extremely  offended,  of  course, 
with  this  great  man,  and  attacks  him,  especially  on  the  last  of 
the  letters,  for  his  hypocrisy.  It  is,  he  says,  *  sufficiently  hy- 
^  pocritical  to  be  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Cromwell.     It 

*  was  by  sanctified  pretences  that  Cromwell  and  his  party  dis- 

*  guiseu  their  treasons.  Fairfax,  with  all  his  boasted  victories^ 
^  was  their  dupe. '  And  then  he  adds,  from  Hume,  the  anec- 
dote of  his  demeanour  at  Charles's  death, — ^which  Mr  Brodie  has 
distinctly  shown  to  be  altogether  fictitious, — and  his  letter  to 
Fairfax  upon  it,  which  he  says  *  is  in  truth  a  practical  com- 
ment upon  the  cant  of  the  letter,'  respecting  his  own  sickness. 
We  shall  insert  it 

*  It  hath  pleased  God  to  raise  mee  out  of  a  dangerous  sicknesse ; 
and  I  doe  most  willingly  acknowledge  that  the  Lord  hath  (in  this 
visitation)  exercised  the  bowells  of  a  Father  towards  mee.  I  re« 
ceaved  in  my  selfe  the  sentence  of  death,  that  I  might  learne  to 
trust  in  him  that  raiseth  from  the  dead,  and  have  noe  confidence  in 
the  flesh.  Its  a  blessed  thinge  to  dye  daylie  ;  for  what  is  there  in 
this  world  to  be  accounted  off  the  best  men  according  to  the  flesh  ; 
and  thinges  are  lighter  than  vanitye.  I  finde  this  only  good ;  to 
love  the  Lord,  and  his  poore  despised  people ;  to  doe  for  them,  and 
lo  bee  readie  to  suffer  with  them ;  and  hee  that  is  found  worthy  of 
this  hath  obteyned  great  favour  from  the  Lord ;  and  hee  that  is 
established  in  this,  shall  (being  conformed  to  Christ,  and  the  rest 
of  the  bodye)  participate  in  the  Glory  of  a  resurrection  which  wiil 
answare  all.  ^ 

*  Sir,  I  must  thankfully  confesse  your  favor  in  your  last  Letter. 
I  see  I  am  not  forgotten :  and  truly,  to  bee  kept  in  your  remem- 
brance is  very  great  satisfaction  to  mee  ;  for  I  can  say  in  the  sim- 
plicitye  of  my  hart,  I  putt  a  high  and  true  valew  upon  your  love ; 
which  when  I  forgett,  I  shall  cease  to  bee  a  grateful!  and  an  honest 
man.  I  roost  humblie  begg  my  service  may  be  presented  to  your 
Lady,  to  whom  I  wish  all  happinesse  and  establishment  in  the  Truth. 
Sir,  my  prayers  are  for  you,  as  becomes 

Your  Excellencies  most  humble  servant 

0X4 VSR  CROMWJm^L.* 
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The  other  letter  on  his  nephew's  death,  we  6u{)pose,  would 
stir  up  in  Mr  Ellis  equal  feelings  oi  horror  at  what  he  calls 
Cromwell's  hypocrisy. 

*  Deere  Sir 

*  It's  our  duty  to  sympathize  in  all  inercyes ;  that  wee  praFse  the 
Lord  together,  in  chastisements  or  tryalls,  that  soe  wee  may  sor- 
rowe  together.  Truly  England,  and  the  Church  of  God,  hath  had 
a  great  favor  from  the  Lord  in  this  great  victorie  given  unto  us, 
such  as  the  like  never  was  since  this  War  begunn.  It  had  all  the 
evidences  of  an  absolute  Victorie  obtained  by  the  Lord's  blessinge 
upon  the  godly  partye  principally.  Wee  never  charged  but  wee 
routed  the  enimie.  The  iefte  Winge  which  I  commanded,  being* 
our  owne  horse,  saving  a  few  Scottes  in  our  reere,  beat  all  the 
Prince's  horse.  God  made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords.  Wee 
charged  their  Regiments  of  foote  with  our  horse  [[and]]  routed  all 
wee  charged.  The  particulars  I  cannot  relate  now  :  but  I  believe 
of  twenty  thousand,  the  Prince  hath  not  four  thousand  left.  Give 
glory,  all  the  glory,  to  God. 

'  Sir,  God  bath  taken  away  your  eklest  sonn  hj  a  cannon  shott, 
Itt  brake  his  legge.  Wee  were  necessitated  to  have  itt  cutt  off, 
wherof  bee  died. 

'  Sir,  you  know  my  tryalls  this  way,  but  the  Lord  supported  mee 
with  this,  that  the  Lord  tooke  him  into  the  happinesse  wee  all  pant 
afler  and  live  for.  There  is  your  precious  child,  full  of  glory,  to 
know  sinn  nor  sorrow  any  more.  Hee  was  a  gallant  yoange  man^ 
exceedinge  gracious.  God  give  you  his  comfort.  Before  Tris  death 
hee  was  soe  full  of  comfort,  that  to  Franke  Russell  and  my  selfe  hee 
could  not  expresse  it,  itt  was  soe  great  above  his  paine.  This  he 
sayd  to  us.  Indeed  itt  was  admirable.  A  little  after  hee  sayd,  one 
thinge  lay  upon  his  spirit ;  I  asked  him  what  that  was  v  hee  told 
mee  that  it  was  that  God  had  not  suffered  him  to  be  noe  more  the 
executioner  of  his  enemies.  Att  his  fall,  his  horse  beinge  killed 
with  the  bullet,  and  as  I  am  informed  three  horses  more*  I  am  told 
hee  bid  them  open  to  the  right  and  left,  that  hee  might  see  the 
rogues  runn.  Truly  hee  was  exceedingly  beloved  in  the  Armie  of 
all  that  knew  him.  But  few  knew  him ;  for  hoe  was  a  precious 
younge  mann,  fitt  for  God.  You  have  cause  to  blesse  the  Lord. 
Hee  is  a  glorious  Sainct  in  heaven,  wherein  you  ought  exceedingly 
to  rejoyce.  Lett  this  drinke  up  your  sorrowe.  Seinge  theise  are 
not  fayned  words  to  comfort  you ;  but  the  thing  is  soe  real  and  un- 
doubted a  truth.  You  may  doe  all  thinges  by  the  strength  of  Christ* 
Seeke  that,  and  you  shall  easily  beare  your  tryall.  Let  this  publike 
mercy  to  the  Church  of  God  make  you  to  forge tt  your  private  sor 
rowe.     The  Lord  be  your  strength  ;  soe  prayes 

Your  truly  faythfull  and  lovinge  brother 

July  5tb  1644;.  Oliver  Cromweli*.  ^ 
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Now,  we  do  ndC  quhe  tttiderstattd  why  nU  this  mist  be 
ihcm^t  bjrpocrkicai  in  Cromwell.   To  say  that,  because  a  man* 
does  not  in  all  thin^  act  up  to  his  principles,  he  therefore  Iiatf 
not  those  opinions,  is  the  greatest  nonsense  in  the  world ;  and 
may,  besides,  even  prove  an  extenuation  of  his  offiences  in  coie 

Eouit  of  view ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  fully  worse  to  sin  against  the 
ght,  than  to  pretend  a  belief  which  we  have  not.     Mr  Ellis, 
and  those  who  use  the  same  language  respecting  Cromwell,  seeni 
to  imagine,  that  because  after  bis  successes  hel>ecame  a  tyrant^ 
he  never  could  have  been   a  r^ublican  in  the  truly  glori- 
ous period  of  his  career,  which  is  foolish  enouf|^ ;  and  ihat, 
because  he  did  many  things  forbidden  by  the  religion    he 
professed,  therefore  be  only  pretended  to  be  a  Christbn-— vihidb 
IS  still  more  absurd,  m<M*e  inoonsistent  with  the  most  ordinary 
course  of  human  aiBhir%  and  indeed  more  contrary  to  the  mm* 
nifest  truth.  If  no  man  be  sincere  the  whole  of  whose  actkms  do 
not  square  with  his  profession  of  fatth,  we  should  like  to  know 
how  many  Christians  there  may  be  iti  the  world  at  any  givett 
time?  Some  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  dre  exa^rgera- 
tiobsof  a  mind  naturdlly  entliusiastici  and  when  we  find  Crom- 
well expressing  the  fervour  of  his  devotion  in  those  letters,  apd 
others  which  remain,  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  he  was  cantin^^ 
because  he  happens  to  show  more  deep  feeling  than  we  can  en- 
tertain on  the  like  subjects.  Now,  would  Mr  Ellis  like  to  be  tri- 
ed by  this  rule  himsell ?  He  is  a  vei7  loyal  person ;  and  suppose 
any  one  were  to  say  he  cants  in  his  dedication  to  the  King — for 
he  represents  his  feelings,  and  indeed  bis  occupatious,  as  being 
constantly  and  earnestly  praying  for  his  Majesty's  long  life^ 
would  this  be  deemed  a  charitable  construction  of  his  words  ? 
*Would  it  be  reckoned  feir  to  ascribe  hypocrisy  to  him,  for  a 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  very  highly  coloured  description  of 
bis  loyal  emotions  ?    Yet  he  has  used  language  towuds  the 
^rthly  prince  fUIly  more  vehement,  when  literally  tidten,  than 
Cromwell  uses  respecting  his  feelings  towards  the  Sdvereign  of 
the  Universe.    *  That  your  Majesty  may  long  live  to  witness 
*  the  advantage?. '  &c.  *  is  the  earnest  iind  constant  prayer  of> 
'  Sire, '  &c.     Who  can  believe  that  Mr  Ellis,  or  any  other 
man,  be  he  as  loyal  as  Lally  Toltendal,  who  was  overheard 
muttering  Vive  le  Hoi!  in  a  room  alone,  makes  the  life  of  an^ 
king,  were  he  a  Henry  IV.,  the  subject  of  bis  constant  and  ear^ 
nest  supplications  to  the  throne  of  mercy  ?    It  is  impossible. 
It  is  difficult,  as  Dr  Paley  has  remarked,  to  be  very  earnest  in 
such  prayer,  even  once  a  week ;  and  Dr  Johnson,  by  his  re- 
marks on  Dodd's  prayers  before  he  was  hanged,  appears  to 
have  felt  the  same  difficulty.    But  as  for  a  man's  private  aud 
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habituid  devotioml  exercises  taking  this  loya!  tcmiy  it  is  ridt- 
^lotis;  and,  were  it  really  true,  would  not  argue  any  great 
piety.  Yet^  that  Cromwell  should  have  felt  all  he  says  on  thd 
great  subject  of  his  own  salvation,  is  not  only  quite  possible^ 
but  quite  natural ;  nay,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
fi'om  his  being  a  believer ;  for  the  frame  of  mind  which  aictates 
such  expressions  as  Mr  Ellis  thoughtlessly  sets  down  for  hypo* 
critical,  is  the  very  one  in  which  every  Christian  must  live,  if 
he  is  at  all  sincere* 

What  Mr  EUIis  may  call  the  writer  of  the  following  Letter 
which  he  has  printed,  we  know  not;  and  whether  he  thinks  it 
deserves  the  name  of  canting  or  not,  he  has  refrained  from  dts* 
doting.  It  is  from  the  chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
written  at  Ely  Palace,  Holborn^  on  the  subject  of  that  cruel  Cft<« 
lamity,  the  loss  of  our  most  virtuous  and  religious  king,  Charles 
IL,  of  blessed  memory.  The  pious,  loyal,  and  reverend  au-« 
thor,  thus  pours  out  die  sorrows  of  his  heart  to  a  clerical  bro^ 
ther,  a  fellow  of  St  John's  College^  Cambridge. 

*  REV.  SIR 

^  Yesterday  noon,  I  doe  believe  Uie  most  Umented  Prince  that 
ever  satt  upon  a  Throne,  one  of  the  best  of  Kings,  after  near  five 
days  sickness,  left  this  world  ;  translated  doubtless  to  a  much  m6re 
glorious  Kiogdome  then  all  those  which  he  has  left  behind  him  now 
bewailing  of  their  losse.  Twas  a  great  peice  of  providence  that  this 
Cstal  blow  was  not  so  sudden  as  it  would  have  been,  If  he  had  dy'd 
on  Munday,  when  his  fitt  first  took  him  :  as  he  must  have  done,  if 
Dr  King  had  not  been  by,  by  chance,  and  lelt  him  blood.  By  these 
few  dayes  respitt,  he  had  opportunity  (which  accordingly  he  did 
embrace)  of  thinking  of  another  World ;  and  wee  are  all  prepared 
the  better  to  sustain  so  great  a  loss.  He  showed  himself,  through- 
out  his  sickness,  one  of  the  best  natur'd  men  that  ever  lived  ;  and  by 
dbundanee  of  fine  things  he  sayd  in  reference  to  his  soul,  he  showed 
be  dyed  as  good  a  ehriscian :  and  the  physicians,  who  have  seen  so 
many  leave  this  woHd,  doe  say,  they  never  saw  the  like  as  to  his 
courage,  ao  unconcerned  he  was  at  Death,  though  sensible  to  all  de« 
grees  imagmable,  to  the  very  last.  He  often  in  extremity  of  pain 
woilld  say  he  suffered,  but  thank'd  God  that  he  did  so,  and  that 
he  suffisred  patiently.  He  every  now  and  then  would  seem  to 
wish  for  Death,  and  beg  the  pardon  of  the  standers  by,  and  those 
tbat  were  employed  about  him,  that  he  gave  them  so  much 
trouble :  that  he  hoped  the  work  was  almost  over :  he  was  weary 
of  this  world :  he  had  enough  of  it :  and  he  was  going  to  a  bct« 
ter.  There  was  so  much  afiection  and  tenderness  expressed  be- 
tween the  two  Royal  Brothers,  the  one  upon  the  bed,  tlie  other  al- 
most drowned  in  tears  upon  his  knees  and  kissing  of  his  dying  bro- 
ther's hand,  as  could  not  but  extremely  move  the  standers  by.  He 
thanked  our  present  King  for  having  always  been  the  best  of  brothers 
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•tn)  of  frienck,  and  begg*d  his  pardon  for  the  trouble  he  bad  gWen 
btiu  tVoQi  time  to  time,  and  for  the  several  risks  of  fortune  he  had  nm 
on  his  account.  He  told  him  novr  he  freely  left  him  all,  and  begg*d 
€if  God  to  bless  him  with  a  prosperous  reign.  He  recommended  all 
bis  children  to  his  care  by  name,  except  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
whom  he  was  not  heard  so  much  as  to  make  mention  of.  He  bless'd 
all  his  children,  one  by  one,  pulling  them  to  him  on  the  bed :  and 
then  the  Bishops  moved  him,  as  he  was  the  Lords  anointed,  and 
the  father  of  his  countrey^  to  bless  them  also,  and  all  that  were  there 
present,  and  in  them  the  whole  body  of  his  subjects :  whereupon, 
the  room  being  full,  all  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  and  he  raised 
himself  in  his  bed,  and  very  solemnly  blessed  them  all.  This  was  so 
like  a  great  good  Prince,  and  the  solemnity  of  it  so  very  surprizing, 
as-  was  extreamly  moving,  and  caused  a  general  lamentation  through* 
oat ;  and  no  one  hears  it  without  being  much  a£Fected  with  it,  b^ng 
new  and  great. 

.  *  Tis  not  to  be  expressed  how  strangely  .every  body  was  conceroVl, 
when  they  perceiv*d  there  was  but  little  hopes.'     III.  334-336. 

But  this  religious,  and,  of  course,  sincere  devotion  to  depart- 
ed monarchs,  was  far  from  abating  a  love  of  its  new  representa- 
tive, that  true  nursing  father  of  the  Protectant  Church,  James 
II.,  our  ^  legitimate  king. ' 

•  *  To  all  appearance,  never  any  Prince  came  to  a  Crown  with  more 
regrett,  with  more  unwillingness,  because  it  could  not  bee  without 
the  loss  of  one  he  lov'd  so  dearly,  then  did  our  gracious  Prince 
(whom  God  preserve).  He  joyn*d  as  heartily  as  any  of  the  company 
in  all  the  prayers  the  Bishops  offered  up  to  God.  He  was  as  much 
upon  his  knees  as  any  one,  and  said  Amen  as  heartily :  and  no  one 
doubts  but  he  as  much  desired  God  would  hear  their  prayers,  as  any 
one  of  all  that  prayed. 

*  The  Queen,  whom  he  had  asked  for  the  first  thing  he  said  oa 
Munday  when  he  came  out  of  his  Fit,  (she  having  been  present  with 
him  as  long  as  her  extraordinary  passion  would  give  her  leave,  which 
at  length  threw  her  into  fits,  not  being  able  to  speak  while  with  him), 
sent  a  message  to  him  to  excuse  lier  absence,  and  to  beg  his  pardon 
if  ever  she  had  offended  him  in  all  her  life.  He  replied,  '*  alas  i  poor 
woman  !  she  beg  my  pardon !  I  beg  her's  with  all  my  heart. " 

*  The  Queen  that  now  is  was  a  most  passionate  mourner,  and  so 
tender  hearted,  as  to  think  a  Crown  dearly  bought  with  the  loss  of 
such  a  brother. '     III.  337. 

It  seems  the  Palace  of  Ely  was  not  the  only  place  deeply  af- 
fected on  the  sad  occasion — both  with  grief  for  Charles  and  love 
of  James. 

*  On  Friday  morning  all  the  Churches  were  so  throngM  with  peo* 
ple  to  pray  for  him,  all  in  tears  and  with  dejected  looks,  that  for  my 
part  I  found  it  a  hard  task,  and  so  I  doe  believe  did  many  nsore,  to 
goe  through  with  the  Service :  so  melancholy  was  the  sight,  as  weU 
as  were,  the  thoughts  of  the  occasion  of  it. 
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*  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  watching  on  Wednesday  night, 
(as  my  Lord  had  done  the  night  before),  there  appearing  then  some 
danger,  began  to  discourse  to  him  as  a  Divine :  and  thereupon  he 
did  continue  the  speaker  for  the  rest  to  the  last,  the  other  Bishops 
giving  their  assistance  both  by  prayers  and  otherwise^  as  they  saw 
occasion,  mth  very  good  ejaculations  and  short  speeches,  till  his 
speech  quite  left  him ;  and  afterwards,  by  lifting  up  his  hand,  express- 
ing his  attention  to  the  prayers,  he  made  as  very  glorious  christian 
exit,  after  as  lasting  and  as  strong  an  agony  of  death,  almost  as  ere 
Was  known. 

'  About  4  o'clock  King  James  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual! 
solemnity  and  with  great  acclamations,  together  'with  a  decent  concern 
for  the  loss  of  so  good  a  Prince.  All  things  were  managed  with 
great  order  and  quiett ;  and  his  Maj^'* ,  at  night,  in  Council,  made  a 
^ery  gracious  declaration  (which,  I  suppose,  will  be  hi  print)  wherein 
he  promis'd  solemnly  to  tread  exactly  in  his  brothers  steps,  bot  has 
to  money  and  governing  according  to  law ;  and  particularly  that  he 
would  maintain  the  Church  as  now  by  law  established.  The  same 
declaration  he  made  to  my  Lord  in  private,  with  solenm  protesta- 
tions :  and  'tis  his  constant  discourse,  that  he  will  not  in  the  least 
disturb  the  established  government  of  the  Church,  either  by  tolera- 
tion, or  any  other  way  whatever.*    III.  337-339. 

Now,  upon  all  Uiis,  coming  from  a  clergyman  of  the  Esta* 
blisbed  Church)  and  relating  to  a  couple  of  the  very  worst  of 
all  earthly  kings,  Mr  Ellis  never  whispers  a  doubt  either  ^aa 
regards  its  sincerity  or  its  propriety :  And  yet  Cromwell  is  to  be 
reckoned  a  mere  bypocritei  tor  expressing  truly  Christian  sen* 
timents,  in  pure  scriptural  language,  because  be  was  guilty  of 
usurping  the  power  he  afterwards  held.  Indeed  so  captivated 
is  our  author  with  the  worthy  chaplain's  loyalty,  that  he  prefers 
his  testimony  at  once  to  Bishop  Burnet's  upon  every  point,  ex- 
cept what,  to  be  sure,  it  would  have  required  a  very  loyal  throat 
to  swallow — the  strong  sense  of  religion  ascribed  to  Charles, 
(p.  833.) 

We  shall  close  these  extracts  with  the  third  Letteif  of  Crom- 
well to  the  House  of  Commons  at  Naseby,  and  a  veiy  well  writ- 
ten otie  from  the  Cheyalier  de  St  George,  to  hia  wife  the  Prin* 
Cess  Clementina* 
*  silt, 

*  Beinge  commanded  by  you  to  this  service,  I  thinke  my  selfe 
bound  to  acquaint  you  with  the  good  hand  of  God  towards  you  and 
us.  Wee  marched  yesterday  after  the  Kinge  whoe  went  before  us 
from  Daventree  to  Haverbrowe,  and  quartered  about  six  miles  from 
him.  This  day  wee  marched  towards  him.  Hee  drew  out  to  meete 
us.  Both  Armies  engaged.  Wee,  after  three  bowers  fight,  very 
doubtfuU,  att  last  routed  his  Armie,  killed  and  tooke  about  five  thou- 
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sand,  very  manj  officers,  but  of  what  qualUtye  wee  yet  koow  not. 
Wee  tooke  alsoe  about  two  hundred  carrages,  all  hee  had,  and  all 
his  gunnes,  being  twelve  in  number,  whereof  two  were  demie-can* 
nony.  two  demie  culveringes,  and  (I  thinke)  the  rest  sacers.  Wee 
persued  the  enimie  from  three  miles  short  of  Haverb.  to  nine  beyond, 
even  to  sight  of  Leic^*-  whether  the  Kinge  fled.  Sir  this  is  non  other 
but  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  him  alone  belongs  the  glorie,  wher  in 
none  are  to  share  with  him.  The  General!  has  served  you  with  all 
faythfullness  and  honor,  and  the  best  commendations  I  can  give  him 
is  that  I  dare  say  hee  attributes  all  to  God,  and  would  rather  perish 
than  assume  to  himselfe ;  which  is  an  honest  and  a  thrivinge  waj, 
and  yet^  as  much  for  bravery  may  bee  given  to  him  in  this  action  aa 
to  a  man*  Honest  men  served  you  faythfully  in  this  action.  Sir 
they  are  trusty.  I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  discour- 
age them.  I  wish  this  action  may  begett  thankfulnesse  and  bumili« 
tye  in  all  that  arc  concerned  in  itt.  Hee  that  venters  his  life  for  the 
libertye  of  his  countrie,  I  wish  hee  trust  God  for  the  libertye  of  his 
conscience  and  you  for  the  libertye  hee  fights  for.  In  this  hee  rests, 
whoe  is 

June  H^  1645  your  most  humble  servant 

Haverbrowe.  Oliver  cromwrlu 

For  the  HonbU  William  Lenthall 

Speaker  of  Commons- House  of  Parliament. 

*  September  the  17*  1726. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  bad  success  of  the  many  steps  I  have  taken 
to  convince  you  of  my  affection  and  tender  regard^  my  compassion  for 
you  encreases  in  proportion  with  the  misfortunes  I  see  your  Separa- 
tion from  me  exposes  you  to.  The  circumstance  of  my  departure 
from  -Rome  with  our  children  very  speedily,  ought  to  make  a  feeling 
impression  on  you :  I  am  sure  it  raises  in  me  all  the  loving  sentimenta 
I  ever  had  for  you,  and  presses  me  to  sollicite  you  anew  with  all  the 
earnestness  possible  not  to  lett  slip  soe  favourable  a  conjuncture  of  re* 
turning  to  your  family,  assuring  you  at  the  same,  time,  that  you  will 
find  in  me  a  fond  husband,  ready  to  forgett  what  is  past,  and  wholly 
intent  on  provideing  for  your  happiness  and  tranquillity  for  the  time 
to  come. 

*  Consider,  I  beseech  you  my  dear  Clementine  what  you  owe  to 
God,  to  your  self,  to  mc,  to  our  children,  and  to  the  world  ;  reflect 
on  it  seriously,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  believe  you  can  hold 
out  any  longer  in  a  resolution  that  draws  consequences  after  it,  for 
which  you  will  ever  afler  be  accountable  to  God  and  Man.  I  flatter  mj* 
self  the  more  that  you  will  noe  longer  persist  in  it,  that  I  had  yesterday 
from  the  Popes  own  mouth  that  the  only  motive  you  ever  laid  before 
his  Holyness  to  justifie  your  separation  from  me,  was,  that  I  gave  my 
son  a  Protestant  Governor.  Since  I  as  Father  and  King  am  solely 
accountable  for  his  education,  I  hope  that  after  serious  reflection 
you  will  think  it  just  and  fitting  to  submitt  in  that  to  my  judgement 
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and  contciaace.  But  if»  as  God  forbkU  you  should  be  resolved 
to  remain  always  separated  from  me ;  I  will  send  Sir  Will.am 
Ellis  to  inform  you  of  the  measures  I  shall  take  for  your  maintenance 
in  a  Nunnery,  with  the  regrctt  of  not  being  in  a  condition  to  suit  that 
to  my  inclination,  but  to  my  powere  ability.  Whatsoever  be  the 
event,  Madam,  I  shall  have  the  comfort  of  having  done  ray  part,  and 
complyd  with  my  duty,  since  I  omitted  nothing  that  might  prevent 
your  misfortune,  in  the  midst  of  which  you  shall  always  find  in  me, 
sentiments  that  are  becoming  a  Christian,  a  Husband,  and  a  King. 

(Signed)  •  J.  R.  • 

Wd  cannot  take  cor  leave  of  Mr  Ellis,  without  expressing* 
a  hope  that  this  is  only  the  prelude  of  other  and  larger  com- 
pilations, to  be  drawn  from  the  vast  storehouses  of  the  British 
Museum.  Indeed,  the  work  now  before  us  cannot  be  regarded 
as  mdre  than  a  selection  of  specimens^  intended  rather  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  the  public,  than  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an 
ardent  student  of  English  History ;  and,  considering  the  pre- 
vailing taste  for  original  and  authentic  papers  of  this  class,  we 
indulge  the  hope  that  Mr  Ellis  and  his  intelligent  condjntors 
will  soon  be  called  upon,  and  enabled  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a 
Collection  of  unpublished  State  Papers  and  Letters,  worthy  of 
the  noble  repository  now  under  their  care ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  worthy  editor  of  these  volumes  will  not  impute  it  to  a  ca- 
villing or  hypercritical  spirit,  if  we  venture  to  recommend  a 
little  more  care  in  the  transcription  of  the  documents  that  may 
enter  into  his  future  compilations.  In  these  volumes,  and  more 
remarkably  in  the  first  or  them,  there  are  many  errors  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  ascribe  to  ignorance  or  inexperience,  but 
which  have  an  effect  on  the  sense  of  the  documents,  which  a 
little  more  pains  would  be  well  bestowed  in  avoiding.  Of  these, 
in  onr  own  justification,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  fcrf  giving  a 
few  instances. 

Thus,  in  a  curious  letter  from  John  Rftmstiy,  Lord  Both- 
well,  to  King  Henry  VII.,  in  1496,  relative  chiefly  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Perken  Warbeck  at  the  Scottish  court,  and  which,  bv 
the  by,  had  been  already  printed  by  Knkerton,  it  is  mentioned, 
among  the  concessions  which  that  unhappy  person  had  been 
urged  to  promise,  in  the  event  of  his  being  placed  on  th^  Eng- 
Iteh  throne,  that  he  should  restore  to  Scotland  *  the  vit  Hesdo^ 
•  miSf  *  &€.  Of  this  portentous  word,  the  reader  will  look  in 
vain  fi>r  explanation  In  the  Glossaries :  it  is  palpably  a  mistake 
of  the  contracted  word  *  srfdomes  *  for  iheriffitrms. — I.  26.  In 
the  same  letter,  where  the  writer  is  earnestly  exhorting  Henry 
to  take  advantage  of  Ae  present  posture  of  afihirs,  in  order  to 
give  the  young  Kittg  of  Seots  a  sound  drubbing, — ^be  is  made 
to  say,  *  and  wat  he  avis  weill  snybbit,  he  wald  be  the  better 
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<  avisit  quhill  he  leuit ;  * — worda  aDinielligiblein  themsdvei,  bat 
the  true  reading  of  which  must  be,  *  and  war  he  ants  weil  snyb- 

•  bit, '  &c.  that  is,  *  and  were  he  once  well  snubbed^  he  would  be 

•  the  better^  as  long  as  he  lived  : — ^not  *  till  he  leave  itf '  as  Mr 
Ellis  most  erroneously  expounds  the  last  words.  Again,  in  a 
letter  from  Margaret^  Queen  of  Scots,  to  her  broUier  Kine 
Henry  VIIL,  in  which,  according  to  Mr  Ellis,  *  affection  and 

*  irony  are  most  amusingly  blended, '  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
imputed  irony  rests  on  a  false  reading,  and  that  the  word 

*  friendly '  should  be  *  fremdly, '  or  unkindly.  In  truth,  the 
the  letter  is  one  of  undisguised  indignation  at  the  mean  and 
knavish  denial  of  a  legacy  of  jewels  bequeathed  to  her  by  her 
father  Henry  VII. ;  and  is  characteristic  enough  of  the  temper 
of  the  writer,  whose  passions  were,  in  general,  greatly  an  over- 
match for  her  discretion. — I.  64*.  In  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Lord  Dacre  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  which  he  tells  of  his  under- 
hand dealing  with  the  Master  of  Kilmawers,  then  an  outlaw, 
whom  he  kept  in  his  own  house  secretly,  he  adds,  that  if  the 
threatened  quarrel  with  the  Scottish  Regent  should  pass  away, 
then  should  all  these  jtractices  (meaning  his  own  promises)  be 
void  and  of  non  effect;  *  and  the  said  Maister  of  Kilmawers  to 

<  be  putte  to  his  ovfu  Jeude  at  his  libertie  in  secrete  maner. '  We 
cannot  venture  to  guess  what  meaning  Mr  Ellis  would  here  at- 
tach to  the  word  *  feude ;  but  to  us  it  seems  evident  that  the 
true  reading  is  *  fender*  f .  ^.  shift — meaning,  that  this  useless 
tool  should  then  be  left  to  shift  for  himself.— 1. 133.  But  enough 
of  this  minute  criticism. 


Art.  VIII.  Remarks  on  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
in  Scotland^  and  the  Changes  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  it. 
By  a  Mebiber  of  thb  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Edin- 
burgh, 1825. 

HPhe  Civil  Jurisdictions  of  Scotland  have,  within  the  last 
-^  eighteen  vears,  been  reformed  by  a  greater  number  of 
more  decided  changes  than  were  perhaps  ever  introduced  by 
mere  legislation  into  the  judicial  establishments  of  any  coun- 
try. A  similar  demand  for  some  revision  of  our  criminal  sys- 
tem has  been  long  growing.  We  have,  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  *  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  actual  grounds  of 

•  No.  LXXI.  Art.  9.    No.  LXXV.  Ait.^  11.    No.  LXXVIU. 
Art.  5« 
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com]daint,  and  to  point  out  remedies  that  were  at  once  specific, 
and  easily  attainable  without  endangering  the  general  fabric  of 
our  courts,  or  of  the  law.  In  discharging  this  duty,  we  have 
had  to  enter  into  a  very  full  exposition  of  the  constitution  of 
our  criminal  tribunals,  and  of  tnat  great  o$ce  of  Public  Pro- 
secutor, by  which  they  are  all  put  in  motion. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  the  first  regular  Defence  that  has 
appear^  of  the  whole  existing  order  of  things.  Jt  is  an  ela-- 
borate,  and,  to  a  careless  eve,  might  at  first  sight  seem  a  plau- 
sible performance — compiled  wiUi  great  industry— evidently 
got  up  by  some  one  (probably  more  than  one;  personally 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  system  that  is  justi- 
iied-^and  distinguished  by  unusual  moderation  of  language 
JEmd  of  sentiment  towards  his  opponents.  There  are  some  pas- 
sages, to  be  sure,  in  which  those  who  happen  to  difier  ^om 
him  are  described  as  persons  actuated  by  ^  the  desire  of  de^ 

*  predating  the  institutions  of  their  country,  '  and  ^o  are 
^  searching  for  grounds  whereon  to  asperse  the  Scotch  criminal 

*  law, ' — ^which  may  seem  somewhat  inconsistent  with  this  last 
praise.  But  these  are  probably  only  controversial  phrases, 
thoughtlessly  used ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  gratifving  symp- 
tom of  the  progress  which  public  opinion  has  already  made  on 
these  questions,  that  they  can  be  discussed  upon  their  own 
merits,  and  that  it  is  felt  that  it  will  no  longer  do  to  attempt  to 
quash  inquiry  by  iniurious  imputations  or  offensive  epithets^ 
The  great  defects  of  the  Remarks  are,  that  they  a^e  not  perti- 
nent to  the  real  matters  in  controversy;— that  ^probably  oyring 
to  some  plurality  of  authorship)  they  are  not  always  coqsistent 
*-and,  above  all,  that  they  are  equfuly  s^ealpus  anq  equally  po^ 
sitive  in  defending  every  tning  that  exists,  no^  even  excepting 
the  nomination  ot  criminal  juries  by  presiding  judges,  and  the 
judicial  legislation  of  criminal  coi^rts.  These  are  touchstones 
of  men*s  title  to  credit ;  and  he  who  now  wishes  that  his  judg- 
ment on  other  points  should  be  deemed  weighty,  must  begm 
by  letting  it  be  known  that  he  has  banished  such  follies  from 
his  understanding.  But  the  principal  importance  of  these  Rc'- 
marks  arises  from  their  giving  us  the  distinct,  and  almost  the 
official,  answer  to  the  objections  that  have  been  stated  to  our 

[»enal  policy.  For,  now  that  the  grounds  on  which  this  po- 
icy  is  held  to  be  defensible  are  disclosed,  the  discussion  is 
reauced  to  a  narrow  and  satisfactory  compass ;  and  there  is  no 
one  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  on  its 
different  points  with  considerable  confidencei  and  with  very  lit- 
tle trouble. 
Thos^  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Scottish  scheme  of  crimiuai 
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jurisprudence  requires,  and  easily  admits  of,  reform,  have  never 
said,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  the  scheme  itself  ou^ht,  for  this  rea- 
son, to  be  altogether  abandoned — and  still  less  that  the  English, 
or  any  foreign,  one  ought  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  On  die 
contrary,  though  they  have  referred  to  the  example  of  England, 
as  to  a  rich  field  of  preced*ent8  on  every  matter  connected  with 
legal  experience  and  public  liberty,  they  have  professed  a  due 
horror  of  the  forms  and  the  principles  of  a  code  with  which 
they  have  no  practical  acquaintance ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  uniformly  explained  and  extolled  various  peculiar 
and  valuable  parts  of  their  own  Scottish  sptem.  But  they 
state,  that  there  are  certain  specific  points  of  this  system  which 
are  defective ;  and  they  maintain,  that  these  defects  might  ea- 
sily be  removed,  not  only  without  injuring,  but  to  the  effect  of 
greatly  improving,  what  remained.  But,  instead  of  confin- 
ing himself  to  the  examination  of  these  proposed  reformations, 
the  author  falls  into  a  general  error  which  pervades  and  swells 
every  part  of  his  work,  and  leads  to  discussions  which  are  not 
only  useless,  but, — if  evasion  be  a  vice, — are  somewhat  worse. 
This  error  consists  in  representing  those  who  are  anxious  for 
the  improvement  of  our  law,  as  smitten  with  a  passion  for  every 
thing  English,  and  with  a  hatred  of  every  thing  native ;  and 
its  effect  is  to  set  him  upon  an  eager  search  for  imperfections  in 
the  English  mode  of  administering  criminal  justice — a  subject 
scarcely  intelligible  to  those  not  practically  versant  with  itsdetails, 
and  plainly  not  at  all  understood  in  these  remarks ;  and  then* 
whenever  he  discovers  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  defect  there,  he 
holds  this  to  be  a  conclusive  reason  against  any  revision  of  the 
Scottish  law ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  peculiar  excel- 
lence in  the  latter  is  displayed,  as  a  virtual  condemnation  of  the 
former.  Thus,  many  pages  are  occupied  in  attempting  to  show, 
that  it  is  an  evil  in  England  that  there  are  no  local  Magistrates 
like  our  Sheriffs, — ^that  there  are  no  public  prosecutors,  respon- 
sil>le  for  almost  every  case, — that  prisoners  get  no  copy  of  their 
indictments, — and  that  they  have  no  counsel  to  address  the 
jury  in  their  behalf.  From  these  evils  we  are  free.  And  from 
these  and  such  like  facts,  it  is  concluded  that  we  ought  to  adhere 
to  our  own  system  in  every  thing,  and  utterly  to  disregard  every 
part  of  theirs.  In  support  of  this  view,  the  author  even  thinks 
it  worth  his  while  to  enumerate  the  various  moral  and  physical 
circumstances,  which  are  supposed  to  distinguish  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  particularly  their  comparative  wealth,  population,  waste 
or  arable  acres,  extent  of  seacoast,  &c.  &c. ;  till  at  last  we  are 
informed  (p.  T.),  as  a  circumstance  of  much  imjiortance  in  this 
discussion,  that  *  t/ic  line  at  which  cuUivaiion  becomes  imp^acii- 
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<  caUe  mth  advantage  in  most  parts  of  Scotland j  is  about  six 

*  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  * 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  author  is  often  mistaken,  both  in 
the  extent  to  which  he  blames  the  one  system,  and  to  which 
Jie  praises  the  other.  We  would  give,  as  an  example  of  the 
former,  his  censure  (p.  2T.)  of  the  English  practice  of  ever 
-allowing  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  presence  of  each  other, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  case,  is  plainly  the  most  effectual  and 
natural  mode  of  shortening  and  checking  their  statements.  As 
examples  of  the  latter,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  vast  im- 
portance he  attaches  to  the  prisoner's  being  furnished  with  a 
list  of  his  jurors  fifteen  days  before  his  trial, — which,  unless 
^hen  combined  with  a  more  effectual  power  of  excluding  tho^ 
whom  he  ascertains  to  be  improper  than  Scotch  prisoners  have 
yet  obtained,  is  almost  immaterial ;  and  the  singular  instances 
he  gives,  as  grou7ids  of  encomium,  of  various  things  which  are 
generally  considered  to  be  scandals  on  the  law.  He  is  so  fond 
of  every  thing  Scotch,  that  he  seriously  sets  it  forth  as  a  re- 
commendation of  our  penal  law,  that  of  those  who  are  acquit- 
ted, though  guilty,  *  at  least  one  half  escape,  from  technical  nice- 
ties, '  (p.  54.)  But,  admitting  all  his  opinions  upon  these  mat- 
ters to  be  quite  sound,  the  inference  which  he  draws  from  them 
is  disposed  of  by  two  simple  questions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
English  system  may  be  bad;  but  will  this  make  the  Scotch 
one  good  r  In  the  second  place,  is  there  any  impossibility  in  our 
borrowing  what  is  valuable  from  our  neighbours,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  what  we  have  already  got  that  is  valuable  of 
our  own  ? 

Now,  casting  aside  these  inapplicable,  and  probably  inaccur- 
ate, discussions;  that  is,  casting  aside  above  one  half  of  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  there  never 
was  a  more  signal  failure  than  the  attempts  that  are  made  to 
give  precise  answers  to  the  precise  objections  that  have  been 
taken  to  our  law.  In  order  to  make  this  plain,  let  us  run  oi^ 
those  objections,  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  expected  to 
arise  in  the  natural  progress  of  a  criminal  case ;  and  let  us  see 
to  what  the  answers  to  them  amount. 

All  prosecutions  of  importance  are  instituted  and  conducted 
by  the  Lord  Advocate ;  whose  duties  have  been  ofiicially  stated 
in  Parliament  as  being  *  boundless,  *  he  having  *  the  whole 
^  executive  government  of  Scotland  under  his  particular  care. '  ♦ 
Now,  it  has  been  maintained  to  be  a  very  dangerous  and  cor- 
rupting practice,  that  this  officer,  in  whose  oandour  the  public 

♦  See  No.  LXXVII.  Page  370. 
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has  as  gttat  an  interest  a*  in  the  omdonr  of  Judgef,  should  b« 
BystematicallT  employed  as  the  agent  and  organ  m  the  party  in 
power,  in  all  Scotcn  political  matlera,  however  unconnected 
with  bis  proper  duties  as  Public  Prosecutor.  The  reply  to  thii 
consists  in  saying  (p.  lOS),  that  the  Parliamentary  Statement 
referred  to,  was  only  intended  to  describe  the  daties  and  the  re~ 
^ponsibiliiy  of  the  office,  but  not  its  pomert , — that  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate's being  a  '  Mevt^  of  Parliament''  (p.  106)  is  a  salutarv 
check  upon  him ;  and  that  his  being  *  under  bias  in  political  o^ 

*  fences,  or  in  caset  t^ere  the  fvrttme  of  hit  partif  mmf  depend 

*  tgxm  tie  result  of  a  parttadar  tfied,'  though  a  case  which  ia 

*  certainU/postiitle, '  is  one  which,   '  sin^e  the  Uiuon  of  the  two 

*  kingdoms,  hat  never  actvaUy  occurred. '  Ku** — passing  by  the 
otter  and  necessary  extravagance  of  this  last  statement,  and  the 
absurdiQr  of  the  idea  of  duties  and  responiibilitiea  exittin^ 
without  adequate  powers, — where,  we  beg  to  a«k,  has  it  ever 
been  proposed  to  exclude  this  officerTrom  a  teat  in  Parliaments 
There  b  no  place,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  where  he  caa 
be  more  appropriately  seated.  But  is  this  any  reason  why  a 
person,— on  whose  total  seclusion  from  all  unnecessary  sources 
of  pr^udice,  every  indiyidual  in  the  kingdom  may  have  a  dt> 
rect  personal  interest, — should  be  allowed  and  required  to  take 
the  lead  in  every  party  object? 

It  has  next  been  complained  of,  that  when  a  person  is  com- 
mitted  for  trial,  at  the  instance  of  this  functional,  the  law  af- 
fords him  no  specific  protection,  unless  he  avail  himself  by  a 
particular  proceeding,  of  the  benefit  of  an  act  passed  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament  in  1701 ; — that  this  statute  does  not  apply 
to  him,  unless  he  be  actually  and  involuntarily  in  jail,  which 
the  prosecutor  can  generally  prevent  ;-~and  that,  even  when 
be  does  avail  himself  of  the  act,  it  enables  the  Prtfsecutor 
to  detain  him  there  untried  for  one  hundred  and  forty  days. 
Th*  rciriMlv  ihnt  hRR  Seen  proposed  for  thifi  is,  that,  since  the 

0  days  attord  the  prosecutor  ample 
trial,  every  person  who  is  committed 
r  the  operation  of  the  statute,  without 
ition,  aud  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 

1  deprive  him  of  this,  by  the  easy  ex- 
wiui  or  without  bail,  and  then  keep* 

er  his  head  indefinitely, 
e,  Isl,  That  the  Lord  Advocate  can 
it  apply,  like  any  of  the  other  lieges, 
int.  (p.  106).  This  is  true.  He  doet 
irrant;  but  he  gets  it  almost  lor  the 
statute  were  held  to  apply  virtually  to 
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every  case,'  great  trouUe  and  expense  would  be  oecaaioned,  bj 
the  necessity  of  trying  many  prisoners  at  Edinburgh  instead  of 
at  the  Circuits,  lest  the  period  for  trying  them  should  expiree 
(p.  US).  Tliis  evidently  depends  entirely  upon  the  length  to 
which  the  period  is  extended*  A  verj  slight  enlargement  of  it 
would  make  it  reach  most  circuit  cases;  and  those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  persona  accused  should  be  protected  by  some  limi- 
tation or  other,  have  never  intiraalfd  any  disinclination  to  such 
an  enlargement*  All  that  they  say  is,  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  definite  restriction ;  and  when  the  author  of  wese  Re« 
marks  is  so  much  afraid  of  the  proposed  change,  he  ought  to 
attempt  to  make  his  fears  consistent  with  his  admiration  of  the 
existing  law,  which  confessedly  exposes  the  prosecutor  and  the 
public  to  the  very  inconyenience  that  he  dreads,  whenever 
a  prisoner  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  the  statute.  The  difier- 
ence  between  him  and  us  upon  this  point  is  simply,  that  we  are 
for  giving  the  benefit  of  the  statute,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  of 
course,  to  all  persons  committed  for  trial,  whereas  he  is  for 
letting  the  prosecutor  take  advantage  of  their  accidental  ig« 
norance  or  timidity,  to  put  them  beyond  its  provisions.  Si%v 
It  is  asserted  (p.  88),  that  incarceration  is  not  necessary  as 
a  qualification  for  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  statute ;  and 
a  case  is  referred  to,  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  der 
cided,  that  if  a  prisoner  has  been  once  committed  to  stand 
trial,  he  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  act,  even  though 
he  should  be  liberated  upon  bail,  or  by  the  consent  of  the 
prosecutor.  As  the  trial,  it  is  said,  ^  was  not  concluded 
<  within  the  time  limited  by  the  act,  the  pannel  was  assoilzied 
^  simpliciter,  and  acquitted  of  the  charge. '  This,  to  be  sure^ 
if  it  were  law,  would  be  a  valuable  discovery  for  the  accused 
in  Scotland.  But  the  authorittr  referred  to  warrants  no  such 
doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  uie  statement  is  so  completely  at 
variance  with  the  fact,  that  it  requires  some  charity  (though 
not  more  than  we  possess)  to  believe  that  this  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  inadvertence.  On  examining  the  record,  ^  the  person 
accused  appears  to  have  been  aware  that  he  could  not  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  statute  without  going  to  jail;  for  he  only  ap- 
plies for  it  by  a  petition  to  the  Court,  setting  forth  that  he  has 
a  right  to  it,  ^  being  nam  in  custody. '  It  is  said  that  he  was 
afterwards  liberated  on  bail ;  and  this  is  probably  true,  because^ 
instead  of  being  afterwards  dismissed  by  the  Court  and  ^  acquit^ 
*  ted  of  the  charge, '  as  the  author  asserts,  and  as  he  would  have 
been,  li  he  had  been  discharged  under  the  operation  of  the  statute^ 

•  8th  April,  1712,  Dundas. 
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the  jad^ent  of  die  Court  bears,  that  he  is  merely  dismissed  by 
^  ihe  cofisent  of  the  acetuery  who  could  not  proceed  to  trial,  owin^ 
^  to  the  absence  of  witnesses,  but  gave  his  consent,  under  a  re^ 
servation  of  his  right  to  institute Jresh  proceedings  whenever  he 
chose.  This  excludes  the  idea  of  his  being  dismissed  upon  the 
statute  as  a  matter  of  right ;  and,  this  being  the  only  authttrity 
referred  to,  jqstifies  the  universal  understanding  that  this  sta- 
tute has  no  application  to  persons  who  are  not  in  actual  cx>a- 
iinement* 

Any  one,  whatever  his  supposed  offence  may  be,  being  thitt 
imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  a  political  officer,  vested  with 
great  and  undefined  powers,  it  is  the  next  objection  to  our  pre^ 
lent  system,  that  he  is  not  protected  from  the  degradation  and 
risk  of  a  trial,  by  any  institution  similar  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
England.  The  answer  to  this  forms  the  most  elaborate  and 
plausible  part  of  the  work  before  us ;  but,  when  examined,  it 
will  be  found,  as  usual,  to  resolve  into  a  mere  misapprehension 
of  the  objection,  or  a  mere  evasion  of  it. 

Much  detail  is  gone  into,  in  order  to  show  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  persons  who  are  committed  in  England  areaf^ 
terwards  liberated  by  the  Grand  Jury ;  and,  since  Uiere  is  such 
a  total  want  of  evidence  as  to  make  even  the  Grand  Jury  throw 
out  the  bills,  the  author  assumes,  apparently  with  some  justice, 
that  these  persons  have  probably  suffered  imprisonment  impro- 
perly.    He  then  shows,   that  of  those  against  whom  true  bills 
have  been  found  by  the  Grand  Jury,  a  very  great  proportion 
are  afterwards  acquitted  oa  their  trials  by  the  Petit  Jury ;  from 
which  he  assumes — apparently  with  justice  also— that  to  this  ex- 
tent, true  bills  are  rashly  found.     In   Scotland,    however,  be 
says  that  we  are  free  from  these  evils ;  because  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate and  his  assistants  bestow  such  minute  and  early  attention 
upon  each  case,  from  its  commencement,  that  if  there  be  any 
substantial  doubt  of  the  evidence,  the  prisoner,  though  com- 
mitted by  the  magistrate,  is  instantly  liberated,  without  wait* 
ing  for  any  Grand  Jury ;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  no  per- 
son is  brought  to  trial,  except  upon  better  authority  than  the 
hasty  and  superficial  opinion  of  a  numerous   body  of  igno- 
rant  and   impatient  county  gentlemen.     Hence,  while  every 
third  prisoner  is  acquitted  in  England,  it  is  only  every  twenty* 
third  who  is  acquitted  in  Scotland.     Or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
latter  country,  there  is  only  one  man  out  of  twenty-three,  who 
can  say  that  he  was  unnecessarily  imprisoned  or  accused ;  where- 
as in  the  former,  this  may  be  said  by  one  man  out  of  every  three 
of  those  who  are  committed.     *  This  remarkable  difference  be- 
*  tween  the  proportion  of  persons  convicted  to  those  acquitted 
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^  in  Scotland  and  England,  is  llic  most  decUive  hot  which  cati 
^  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  practical  effect  of  the 
^  Scotch  system  of  criminal  justice. '  (p.  4>S.)  ^ 

If  the  various  documents  and  Tables  which  are  referred  to  as 
explanatory  of  this  view  are  to  be  assumed  as  complete  and  cor- 
rect,— they  seem,  so  far  as  we  caa  judge,— and  we  are  willing  to 
assume  that  they  actually  do,  nearly  warrant  the  author's  state- 
ments. We  say  nearli/y  because  his  arithmetic  Is  somewhat oomplir 
mentary  to  his  own  country.     For  example,  he  always  describes 
an  English  subject  who  is  committed  for  trial,  as  obliged  to  wait 
much  longer  for  the  Grand  Jury  than  is  ever  necessary.     He 
talks  of  his  being  doomed  to  remain  in  prison  ^  maTty  months,  '-^ 
^  severed  months, '  and,  in  one  passage,  he  asserts  that  it  *  qfiat 
*  amounts  to  six  months. '     We  understand  this  to  be  an  utter 
mistake.     There  are  now,  at  the  leasts  two  circuits  and  four 
sessions  each  year   in  every  part  of  England^  and  frequently 
more ;  at  all  of  which  the  prisons  are  liable  to  be  cleared.     So 
that  the  average  period  is  less  Uian  the  very  shortest  to  which  a 
Scotch  subject  can  limit  his  confinement  before  trial,  by  any 
possible  device.     Again,  while  he  seems  to  bring  into  view  ex)ery 
commitment .  and  trial  in   England,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any 
Scotch  ones,  except  those  which  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  and  of  our  Supreme  Criminal  Court.     If  he 
will  add  to  the  Scotch  side  of  the  amount  all  the  cases.that  oc- 
cur before  the  inferior  jurisdictions,  it  will  probably  diminish 
the  balance  in  our  favour.     And  when  he  contrasts  the  accu^ 
racy  of  the  professional  prosecutors  in  this  country  with  the 
looseness  of  the  Grand  Juries  in  England,  he  ought  to  recot- 
lect,  that,  according  to  his  own  account,  there  are  above  13,000 
persons  committed  every  year  in  the  latter  country,  and  only 
about  589  whom  he  notices  in  the  other.   If  the  English  Grand 
-Juries  had  only  589  cases  before  them,  they  would  probably 
sift  them  very  correctly ;  and  if  the  Lord  Advocate  were  re^ 
sponsible  for  13,000,  he  would  perhaps  not  find  acquittals  so 
rare.     We  agree,  however,  on  the  whole,  that  this  is  a  contrast 
which,  ill  ordinajy  casesj  .is  satisfactory  to  Scotland,  and  that^ 
so  far  as  our  national  habits  enable  us  to  judge,  the  power 
which  every  magistrate  in  England  has  to  commit  for  trial,  on 
the  application  of  private  prosecutors,  while  the  person  so  com* 
mitted  is  obliged  to  find  bail,  or  to  languish  in  prison  for  two 
months,  till  the  Grand  Jury  sits,  when  there  is  a  considerable 
chance  of  the  accusation  being  found  so  untenable  that  he  is 
dismissed  on  the  prosecutor's  own  showing,  is  an  evil.     It  is 
more  than  probable,  however,   that  in  this  we  are  wrong ;  and 
we  arc  ccriuiii  .that,  in  all  political  questions,  the  contrast  is 
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humilktitig  to  Scotland.    Bot  all  this  k  plabty  inapplicable  to 
the  matter  in  dispute. 

The  true  answer  to  the  learned  author's  whole  reasoning  is,  that 
he  obviously  assumes,  throughout,  that  his  opponents  not  only 
wish  for  Grand  Juries,  but  that  they  wish  for  ti^em  precise^  in  tfU 
«Mry  that  the  EmgUgk  have  them.  And  the  only  al  tematire  that  ever 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  is,  that  we  roust  either  retain  our 
own  system  exactly  as  it  is,  or  adopt  theirs  exactly  as  it  is.  He 
never  dreams  of  a  third  view,  which,  however,  is  the  only  one  that 
has  ever  been  suggested.  This  is,  that  what  is  Taluable  in  both 
systems  should  be  combinedj  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is  defiec^ 
tive  in  each.  The  whole  adyantage  of  the  Scotch  method^  at 
be  explains  it,  arises  from  the  institution  of  responsible  and 
professional  public  prosecutors,  while  the  whole  defects  of  the 
£nglish  one  flow,  according  to  him,  from  their  being  without  this 
officer,  and,  of  course,  suoject  to  the  malice  or  folly  of  prirate 
accusers.  The  conclusion  which  we  would  draw  froQi  this 
would  be^  that  they  ought  to  adopt  our  Lord  Adyocate^  and 
that  they  ought  in  return  to  give  us  their  Grand  Jury, — an  ex- 
change which,  however  oflfensive  it  might  be  to  English  pre« 
judices,  would  be  yery  agreeable  to  Scotch  sense.  How  does 
our  adoption  of  Grand  Juries  imply  that  we  are  to  abolish  the 
office  of  public  prosecutor  ?  or  to  prevent  the  person  who  Inrfds 
it  from  exercising  all  the  humane  and  judicious  power  of  imme- 
diate liberation  which  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  persons  absurdly  accused  ?  Or,  how  does  the  necessity  of 
submitting  eyery  accusation  to  a  Grand  Jury,  before  the  ac* 
cused  be  put  upon  his  trial,  imply  that  our  pilblic  prosecutor  is 
not  to  prepare  the  case,  but  is  to  let  the  Grand  Jurors  dispose 
of  it  with  the  rapidity  and  carelessness  which  is  said  to  distin- 
guish those  of  England,  under  the  system  of  private  prosecu- 
tion which  preyails  there  ?  The  truth  is,  that  instead  of  being 
enabled  to  dispense  with  the  Grand  Jury,  because  our  public 
business  is  conducted  by  a  great  public  officer,  it  is  the  exist- 
once  of  an  officer  with  such  powers  that  seems  to  create  a  ne- 
cessity for  our  haying  that  institution.  The  intervention  of  the 
Grand  Jury  is  a  great  protection  to  the  accused.  By  affi)rding 
m  tribunal  to  which  a  private  prosecutor  can  show  a  prima  facie 
case,  it  is  a  great  protection  to  the  public  against  the  abuse  of 
the  public  prosecutor  declining  to  accuse.  And,  above  all,  it 
tends  to  throw  the  administration  of  justice  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  at  large,  and  to  give  them  that  direct  and  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  public  law,  which  is  acknowledged, 
in  various  parts  even  of  these  Remarks,  to  be  a  peculiar  and 
yahiable  characteristic  of  the  people  of  England.    There  is  no- 
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thing  to  be  said  in  fayonr  of  letting  our  lives,  cbaracterf ,  inte- 
rests, and  liberties,  depend  so  much  on  the  unchecked  will  of  on* 
man,  that  has  not  been  said  a  thousand  times  with  more  plausi- 
bility in  favour  of  absolute  despotism.  In  England,  the  pro* 
tection  of  individuals  from  judicial  oppression  rests  on  a  Inroad 
basis  of  independent  people,  who  improve  with  the  public,  and 
widen  from  the  Crown  as  it  encroaches.  In  Scotland,  it  rests 
on  little  else  than  the  pleasure  of  a  single  officer,  named  and 
removable  by  the  party  in  power. 

This  being  the  case,  we  are  not  greatly  moved  by  some  con* 
siderations  which  are  evidently  deemed  very  conclusive  in  these 
Remarks.  One  of  these  is,  that  after  ail,  we  have  Grand 
Juries.     *  The  Crown  Counsel  in  Scotland  constitute  a  Grand 

<  Jury,  which  sits  every  day  in  the  year.*  (p.  71.)  Another 
is,  that  there  is  something  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  Scot- 
land which  creates  a  physical  impossibility  against  our  ever 
having  Grand  Jurors  of  a  better  sort.  (P.  80.)  *  The  narrow 
^  valleys  and  limited  straths  of  Scotland  would  furnish  but  a 
^  scanty  proportion  to  undertake  a  similar  duty.  In  every  direo- 
^  tion  round  York,  there  is  to  be  found  a  rich  plain  of  immense 
^  extent,  filled  with  country  gentlemoi  of  considerable  fortune^ 

*  or  rich  manufacturers  and  shop-keepers  who  inhabit  its  no- 
^  merous  towns.     But  the  district  from  which  alone  a  Grand 

*  Jury  could  be  obtained  for,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Ferth^ 

*  is  not  fifteen  miles  square.  Among  the  MocMrfbot  hills,  the 
^  Pendands,  or  the  heights  of  Lammermoor,  near  fklinburgh ; 

*  — the  Campsie  hills,  the  Strathavon,  or  Renfrewshire  moors^ 
^  near  Glasgow;  or  the  Ochill  hilU  or  Grampians  around 
^  Perth ;— we  should  look  in  vain  for  a  numerous  array  of  in* 
^  dividuals  fitted  to  compose  a  Grand  Jury. '  A  third  is,  that 
at  least  this  numerous  array  could  not  be  obtained  without  im* 
ppsing  a  great  burden  on  diat  unfortunate  class  of  persons  call-' 
cd  S<^tch  Country  Gentlemen.    (P.  81.)  ^  Every  person  at  all 

<  acquainted  with  the  Scotch  country  gaUlemen^  must  be  aware 
^  that  the  dreadful  labour  of  sitting  two  or  three  hundred  hourt 
^  every  spring  and  autumn^  investigating  criminal  delinquencies^ 
^  would  very  soon  thin  the  ranks  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  that^ 

*  before  half  the  cases  were  investigated,  it  would  bie  impossible 
^  to  find  a  sufficient  number  to  continue  the  inquiry. '  We 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  instinctive  distaste  which  our  eoun-i 
try  gentlemen  have  of  every  portion  of  what  the  author  caile 
(p.  79)  ^  unprofitable  duty. '  But  we  may  console  them  by  as* 
snring  them,  diat  the  prospect  of  their  being  required  to  sit 
two  or  three  hundred  hours  every  spring  and  autumn,  or  about 
six  weeks  in  the  year,  at  the  rate  or  twelve  hours  per  day,  is  e 
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bugbear,  con'uted  up  in  order  to  work  upon  their  wdl^koowfr 
prejudices*    The  calculation  proceeds  upon  the  usual  assump^ 
iioD,  that,  as  soon  as  Grand  Juries  are  introduced,  the  public 
prosecutor  is  to  do  nothing,  and  that  they  are  to  do  eyery 
thing*     It  seems  that  it  costs  each  of  the  junior  Crown  Council 
two  or  three  hundred  hours  to  investigate  cases;  and  the  dread* 
ful  thing  is,  that, — ^after  they  shall  have  abdicated,— ^the  entire 
labour  of  this  investigation  must  fall  upon  the  poor  over- wrought 
country  gentlemen.     It  is  surely  needless  to  expose  this.     We 
expect  never  to  see  a  Scotch  Grand  Jury  find  true  bills  against 
fifty  prisoners  in  four  hours,  which  it  is  insinuated  (p.  79)  that 
an  English  one  has  done ;  but  we  do  expect  that  our  country 
gentlemen  will  be  so  far  liberalized  by  the  enlarged  exercise  of 
constitutional  privileges,  as  not  to  grudge  that  moderate  por' 
^oQ  of  their  time  which,  under  the  previous  preparation  of  the 
Crown  Counsel,  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  bestow  upon 
the  duties  of  Grand  Jurors ;  and,  if  they  should  grudge  it,  this 
would  only  be  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  exalting 
them,  by  the  compulsory  practice  of  those  duties,  to  a  conscious-* 
ness  of  what  they  owe  to  the  law  and  to  their  fellow- citizens.   It 
is  curious  to  see  those  whose  general  leaning  is  against  popular 
rights^  objecting  to  letting  our  country  gentlemen  act  as  Grand 
Jurors,  lest  they  should  be  too  free,  when  at  the  same  moment, 
9nd  we  think  with  far  better  reason,  those  who  are  friendly  to 
these  rights  are  somewhat  -afraid  of  the  experiment,  lest  tbey 
should  be  too  obsequious.     The  real  and  constitutional  cure  of 
both  defects,  is  to  train  them  to  the  knowledge  and  the  exercise 
of  public  virtues: — which  unfortunately  nothing  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  Scotland  has  hitherto  tended  to  do. 

But  we  proceed  to  another  objection.  The  accused  may  at 
last  be  brought  into  Court  for  an  act  which  was  never  announce- 
ed,  or  imagined,  to  be  criminal  before ;  but  nevertheless  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  declare  that  act  to  be  criminal, 
widunit  a  statute, — ^and  without  a  precedent,— ^and  after  no 
previous  promulgation  of  the  new  law, — but  merely  on  the  trial 
of  this  first  case.  It  is  not  only  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to 
do  this,  but  it  is  the  boast  of  those  who  think  our  criminal  in^* 
stitutions  perfect,  that  this  power  is  actually  exercisecl.  It  is 
called  the  native  vigour  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  I  The  author 
hejore  us  defends  even  this  I  But  never  was  a  greater  anomaly 
justified  by  a  poorer  apology.  The  defence  consists  in  quoting 
a  passage  from  Blackstone  (p.  117),  who,  after  praising  ^  that 

*  admirable  system  of  maxims  and  unwritten  customs  known 

*  by  the  name  of  the  Common  Law  of  England, '  adds,  ^  Hour 
^  are  these  customs  or  maxims  to  be  known,  and  by  whom  is 
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*  their  validity  determtned  ?  The  answer  is,  bj  the  Jadjzes  of 
^  the  several  Courts  of  Jostice^  They  are  the  depositories  of 
'  the  laws ; — the  living  oracles  who  must  decide  in  all  cases  of 

*  doubt,  and  tcho  are  botrnd  hy  their  oath  to  decide  according  tQ 
^  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  their  decisions,  preserved  among 
^  the  public  records,  explained  in  the  Reports,  and  digested, 
'  for  general  use,  in  the  authoritative  writings  of  the  great 

*  Sages  of  the  law,  which  is  the  JirU  ground  and  chief  corner- 

*  stone  of  the  Law  of  England. ' 

Because  it  is  here  stated,  that  the  judges  are  the  depositories^ 
of  the  lawsj  and  the  living  oracles  who  must  decide,  in  cases  of 
doubt,  according  to  the  law,  and  that  their  judgments  being  thus 
founded  in  law  form  future  authoritative  precedents,  it  is  inferred 
that  a  Court  of  Justice  may  at  any  time  make  law  where  none  exists, 
and  that  there  is  no  difiPerence  between  a  judicial  determination, 
which  operates  as  a  law,  and  a  direct  exercise  of  legislative  power ! 
Nor  is  any  distinction  admitted  between  ancient  ages, — when  the 
opening  up  of  new  principles  by  judges  was  more  natural  and 
necessary, — and  modern  times,  when  tne  proper  provinces  of  the 
judicial  and  the  legislative  powers  are  distinctly  roarked,-^and 
when  the  public  is  adequately  guarded  against  new  offences, — 
by  the  intelligence  and  watchfulness  ot  regular  parliaments* 
And  this  is  all  that  is  to  be  said  for  the  native  vigour  i  There  is 
another  passage  from  a  different  part  of  Biackstone's  work^ 
which  perhaps  has  not  met  the  author's  eye;  In  the  seventh 
chapter  of  his  first  book,  when  treating  <  of  the  King's  preroga- 
tive,' he  has  the  following  words:  ^  Public  liberty  cannot  subsist 
'  long  in  any  state,  unless  the  administration  of  common  justice 

*  be  in  some  degree  separatedfrom  the  Icgislatrvcy  and  also  from 

*  the  executive  power.     Were  it  joined  with  the  legislativCf  the 

*  life^  liberty^  and  property  of  the  street  would  be  in  the  hands 

*  of  Arbitrary  Judges^  whose  decisions  woidd  be  then  regulated 

*  only  by  their  awn  opinions^  and  not  by  any  fundamental  princi* 
^  pies  of  law^  whick^  though  legislators  mm/  depart  from^  yet  judges 

*  are  bound  to  observe. ' 

The  prisoner  being  now  about  to  be  tried,— «the  next  thing 
that  startles  him  is,  thst  the  pr/siding  judge  selects  the  Jury ; — 
and  this  has  been  specially  complained  of  as  a  most  flagrant  im-^ 
propriety.  That  it  really  is  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
18  a  proposition  that  is  no  longer  to  be  contested.  The  House 
of  Commons  has,  with  the  concurrence  of  men  of  all  parti^ 
repeatedly  done  what  in  it  lay,  to  remove  so  great  a  stain  from 
the  administration  of  justice ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  has  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  every  person  in  the  kingdom 
who  allows  his  reason  to  operate.  Yet  this  too  is  defended  in 
t/iese  Rcmarksl   We  must  be  excused  from  answering  a  defence, 
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which  IS  sufficiently  refuted^  by  merely  stating  what  it  means*  It 
would  be  equally  idle  to  discuss  the  alarming  consequences 
which  he  says  must  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  Bill,  wbicb 
was  introduced  last  year  into  Parliament,  and  passed  the  Hoos^ 
of  Commons,  in  order  to  supersede  the  existing  system.  Th^ 
whole  of  his  criticisms  proceed  from  the  most  palpable  misun- 
derstanding of  the  machinery  of  the  measure. 

The  almost  unlimited  power  which  our  civil  judges  have  of 
reviewing  their  own  judgments,  has  long  been  found  so  inexpe^ 
dient,  chiefly  from  its  being  so  injurious  to  the  formation  of  right 
judicial  habits,  that  measures  are  at  present  in  agitation  for 
abridging  it.     The  author,  therefore^  treats  it  (p.  125)  as  an 
inconsistency  in  those  who  approve  of  this  change,  that  they 
should  object  to  the  opposite  system  which  prevails  in  our  supreme 
Criminal  Court,  where  every  judgment  is  utterly  and  absolutely 
irreversible.     But  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  what  the  ob- 
jection is.  It  is  always  inexpedient  that  judges  should  be  tempted 
to  judge  rashly,  by  being  enabled  to  correct  frequently;  and  there 
is  no  danger  in  compelling  our  civil  judges  to  determine  care- 
fully once  for  all,  because  they  may  always  have  full  time  for 
deliberation  and  argument;   besides,  that  there  are  various 
modes  in  which  they  can  consult  their  brethren  before  they  de- 
cide, and  in  which  their  judgments  can  be  corrected  by  superior 
courts  if  they  be  wrong.     But  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Jnsti' 
dary  are  precluded  by  law  from  having  any  judicial  consulta^ 
tion  with  other  lawyers ;   and  their  sentences,  frequently  pro- 
nounced unavoidably  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  are  subject  to  no 
revision,  either  in  that  Court  or  in  any  other.     The  objection,' 
therefore,  is  not  simply  that  all  their  judgments  are  final,  no^ 
simply  that  thev  are  not  liable  to  appeal ;  but  it  consists  in  the 
combination  of  these  two  circumstances ;  and  it  is,  that  since  it  is 
found .  necessary  that  civil  interests  should  be  protected,  and 
the  laws  of  civil  rights  matured,  by  multiplying  the  opportuni-^ 
ties  of  consultation  before  judgment,  and  of  revision  after  it^it  is 
absurd  that  all  these  means  should  be  expressly  cut  off,  whenerei' 
a  criminal,  and  therefore  a  far  more  important,  question  arises. 
•    We  really  cannot  see  any  thing  difficult  or  monstrous  in  giv- 
ing our  Supreme  Criminal  Judges  that  opportunity  whidi  all 
other  Judges  have,  of  consulting  their  brethren,  or  in  letting 
parties,  under  du€  regulationSf  submit  their  decisions  to  a  su- 
preme tribunal. — Combinations  of   workmen  to  raise  wages 
were  very  recently  found,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  criminal 
in  Scotland,  solely  because  they  were  held  to  be  inexpedi-^ 
ent;  yet  Parliament  has  since  announced,  that  they  are  not 
merely  not  inexpedient,  but  useful.  And  it  was  determined,  not 
long  ago,  to  be  lawful  to  take  a  gentleman  in  Scotland,  who 
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committed  the  very  vaffue  offence  called  Sedition  for  the  first 
time,  and  to  associate  him  with  the  vilest  felons, — to  imprison 
him  in  the  hulks, — and  to  transport  him  to  Botany  Bay  for  four* 
teen  years, — while  the  British  Parliament  only  allowed,  during 
a  short  and  troubled  period,  an  English  subject  to  be  banished 
from  the  British  dominions  for  seven  years,  for  the  second  of- 
fence. Assuming  these  Scotch  judgments  to  have  been  quite 
lawful,  they  have  unauestionably  always  given  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  a  very  large  class  of  the  community.  Now,  would  it  not 
have  increased  the  confidence  of  the  public,  or,  if  the  author 
prefers  to  have  it  stated  in  this  way,  would  it  not  have  diminish- 
ed the  clamours  of  the  discontented,  if  these  new  and  deeply 
contested  matters  could  have  been  argued  before^  and  sanctioned 
by,  some  other  judges,  instead  of  letting  the  decisions  rest,  as 
they  did,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  court,  insulated  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  legal  world  ?  The  answer  to  this  consists  mere- 
ly in  saying,  that  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  being  the 
only  persons  *  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  its  proceedings, 
*  J'i'om  *what  quarter  is  additional  assistance  to  be  derived  ?  '  (p. 
126.)  We  understand,  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  that 
Court,  there  is  never  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  additional 
assistance,  in  the  form  of  a  successor  to  the  person  who  has 
ceased  to  act;  and  that,  such  is  the  simplicity  of  our  criminal 
law,  that  the  new  judge  always  does  his  business  extremely  well, 
though  it  sometimes  happens  that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  case 
tried  before.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  those  who  are  thusr 
ripe  for  pronouncing  sound  irreversible  juagments  themselves, 
can  be  unfit  for  assisting  their  brethren  to  do  so. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  day.  There  are  a  great 
variety  of  other  points  taken  up  in  the  Remarks,  on  most  of 
which  we  think  the  author  wrong,  but  in  sotne  of  which  we 
perfectly  agree  with  him ;  as,  for  example,  in  deprecating  any 
extension  of  the  power  of  Scotch  Justices  of  the  Peace  (p,  89;, 
whose  power  is  fully  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be,  until  the  habitu- 
al exercise  of  political  rights  shall  have  taught  them  how  to  use 
it.  But  we  abstain  from  discussing  these  matters,  because  this 
would  only  give  effect  to  the  device  which  the  author  has  in 
view, — which  is,  to  prevent  the  simple  and  specific  complaints 
that  have  been  made,  from  being  seen  amidst  the  mass  of  other 
matter  with  which  he  overlays  them.  These  complaints,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  when  stated  plainly,  stand  out 
too  prominently  to  be  lost  by  misplaced  detail,  or  indiscriminate 
praise,  upon  matters  with  which  they  have  no  connection. 

The  author  seems  to  feel  that,  after  all,  there  is  at  least  one 
description  of  cases  which  even  his  strong  appetite  for  all  things 
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that  be,  cannot  get  over.  Afier  stating,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  that  the  true  Grand  Jury  for  Scotland  is  the  Crown 
Counsel,  who  sit  every  day,  he  elsewhere  has  the  following 
words,     (p.  83.)      *  There  certainly  is  one  class  of  cases  on 

*  which  it  may  seem  jproper^  that  some  other  public  body,  be- 

*  sides  the  Crown  Counsel,  should  consider  the  evidence  against 

*  accused  persons.     We  allude  to  those  offences  against  the 

*  State,  where  the  public  prosecutors  may  be  conceived  to  be 

*  not  altogtther  beyond  the  reach  of  prejudice^'  We  agree 
with  him,  that  ihe\e  certainly  is  such  a  class  of  cases :  But  we 
cannot  concur  in  his  result,  which  is,  that  all  just  complaint 
would  be  removed  by  adopting  the  improvements  that  have  been 
suggested,  and  by  restricting  them  to  political  trials,  (p.  139.) 
Who  can  say  what  shall  not  be  taken  up  as  a  political  case  ? 
Every  thing  is,  or  may  be  made,  political,  which  concerns  a 
political  man.  Besides,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  it  is  only 
in  such  cases  that  the  preceding  defects  are  injurious.  They 
operate  in  every  case  that  can  occur;  not  only  by  affecting  the 
interests  of  parlies,  but  by  impairing  the  authority  and  popu- 
larity of  the  law,  and  by  exposing  those  who  administer  it  to 
suspicions,  of  which  it  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  no  per- 
sonal purity  can  be  expected  to  prevent  them. 


Art  IX.  The  Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  de^ 
lineatedf  as  it  exists  both  in  Law  and  Practice^  and  compared 
mth  the  Slavery  of  other  Countries^  Ancient  and  Modern.  By 
James  Stephen,  Esq.  Vol,  I.,  being  a  Delineation  of  the 
State  in  point  of  Law.     London,  Butterworth,  i824. 

f^v  the  numerous  excellent  works  in  which  this  important 
^^  subject  has  lately  been  discussed,  that  of  Mr  Stephen  is 
the  most  comprehensive,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  valu- 
able. We  are  not  aware  that  any  opponent  has  appeared,  suf« 
ficiently  intrepid  to  deny  his  statements,  or  to  dispute  their  re- 
sults. The  decent  and  cautious  advocates  of  slavery  carefully 
avoid  all  allusion  to  a  publication  which  they  feel  to  be  unan- 
swerable; and  the  boldest  content  themselves  with  misrepre- 
senting and  reviling  what  they  cannot  even  pretend  to  confute. 
In  truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  on  the  part  of  the 
slave-drivers  and  their  supporters,  this  controversy  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  conducted  with  a  disingenuousness  and  a  bit- 
terness to  which  literary  history  furnishes  no  parallel.  Most  of 
the  honourable  and  intelligent  men  whose  names  give  respect- 
ability to  the  Colonial  party,  have,  in  prudence  or  In  disgust. 
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stood  aloof  from  the  contest.  In  their  absence,  the  warfare  has 
peen  carried  on  by  a  race  of  scribblers,  who,  like  the  mercenary 
Mohawks,  so  often  our  auxiliaries  in  Transatlantic  campaigns^ 
unite  the  indifference  of  the  hireling  to  the  ferocity  of  tne  can- 
nibal ;  who  take  aim  from  an  ambush,  and  who  desire  victory 
only  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  scalping  and  torturing 
the  vanquished. 

The  triend*  of  huuMuiiiy  smi.  freedom  have  often  boasted^ 
with  honest  pride,  thai  the  wise  and  good  of  hostile  sects  and 
factions  seemed,  when  slavery  or  the  slave-trade  were  In  qUea* 
tion,  to  forget  their  mutual  antipathies  : — that  the  introduction 
of  this  subject  was  to  such  men  what  the  proclamation  of  a 
Crusade  was  to  the  warriors  of  the  dark  ages — a  signal  to  sus* 
pend  all  their  petty  disputes,  and  to  array  themselves  under  the 
same  holy  banner,  against  the  same  accursed  enemy.  In  this 
respect  the  slave-drivers  are  now  even  with  us.  They,  too,  may 
boast  that,  if  our  cause  has  received  support  from  honest  men 
of  all  religious  and  political  parties,  theirs  has  tended,  in  as 
great  a  degree,  to  combine  and  conciliate  every  form  of  vio- 
lence  and  illibcrality.  Tories  and  Radicals,  prebendaries  and 
field-preachers,  are  to  be  found  in  their  ranks.  The  only  re- 
quisites for  one  who  aspires  to  enlist,  are  a  front  of  brass  and  a 
tongue  of  venom. 

'  Omnigenumque  Deiim  monstra,  et  latrator  Anubis, 
Contra  Neptunum  et  Venerem,  contraque  Minervam 
Tela  tenent.  * 

But  it  is  neither  on  facts  nor  oh  arguments  that  slaveiy  seems 
now  to  depend  for  protection.  It  neither  doubles,  nor  stands 
at  bay.  It  has  neither  the  ingenuity  of  the  hare,  nor  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  lion.  It  defends  itself,  like  a  hunted  polecat^ 
by  the  loathsomeness  with  which  it  taints  th^  iktinosphere  a- 
round  it;  and  hopes  to  escape,  by  disgusting  those  whom  it  can 
neither  weary  nor  subdue.  We  could  say  much  on  this  suUect. 
But  the  sum  is,  that  *  the  worm  will  do  his  kind  ^— >and  we  nave 
a  more  important  task  to  perform.  It  is  our  intention  to  ana- 
lyze, very  concisely,  the  valuable  work  of  Mr  Stephen,  ♦  and 
afterwards  to  offer  to  our  readers  some  remarks  which  the  per- 
usal of  it  has  suggested. 

Mr  Stephen  begins,  by  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  authority 


*  Mr  Stephen's  work  cannot,  of  course,  embrace  any  changes 
which  may  have  taken  place  in  West  Indian  Legislation  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  or  two  years.  Some  partial  modifications  of 
the  former  code  may  have  taken  place  during  that  time  in  three  or 
four  of  the  colonies,  but  these  do  not  affect  the  general  results. 
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of  the  Colonial  Slave-laws.     It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
in  England,  that  there  exists  some  known  local  law  in  the  Co- 
lonies, distinct  from  the  law  of  England,  by  which  the  bondage 
of  the  Negro  has  been  introduced  and  defined.     There  is,  how- 
everj  no  such  law*    The  Colonists  could,  at  no  time,  venture  to 
present  an  act  for  such  a  purpose  to  an  English  SovereiCT. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  and  the  roving  pirates  of  the  Antilles 
had  established  that  state :  and  the  English  settlers  considered 
themselves  as  succeeding  to  the  rights  of  the  original  despoilers 
of  America.     Those  rights,  as  they  at  that  time  existed,  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  short  and  terrible  maxim, — that  the  slave 
is  the  absolute  property  of  the  master.     It  is  desirable  that  this 
should  be  known ;  because,  although  a  few  restraining  statutes 
have  of  late  years  been  passed,  this  odious  principle  is  still  the 
basis  of  all  West  Indian  legislation.     It  is  pre- supposed  in  all 
meliorating  acts.     It  is  the  rule,  and  the  restraints  are  excep- 
tions.    In  the  benefits  which  every  other  English  sulnect  d[e- 
rives  from  the  common  law,  the  Negro  has  no  share.    His  mas- 
ter may  lawfully  treat  him  as  he  pleases,  except  in  points  regu- 
lated by  express  enactment* 

Mr  Stephen  proceeds  to  analyze  the  legal  nature  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  master  and  the  slave.  Throughout  the  West 
Indies,  slavery  is  a  constrained  service, — ^a  service  without  wa- 
ges. In  some  of  the  colonies,  indeed,  there  are  acts  which  re- 
gulate the  time  of  labour,  and  the  amount  of  the  subsistence 
which  shall  be  given  in  return*  But,  from  causes  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  advert,  these  acts  are  nugatory.  In  other 
idands,  even  these  ostensible  reforms  have  not  taken  place: 
and  the  owner  may  legally  give  his  slaves  as  much  to  do,  and 
as  little  to  eat,  as  be  thinks  fit. 

In  all  the  islands,  the  master  may  legally  imprison  his  slave. 
In  all  the  islands  he  may  legally  flog  him ;  and  in  some  of  the 
islands  he  may  legally  flo^  him  at  his  discretion.  The  best  of 
the  meliorating  acts  promise  little,  and  perform  less.  By  some 
of  them  it  is  enacted,  that  the  slave  shall  not  be  flogged,  till  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  his  last  flogging — by  others,  that  he 
shall  not  receive  more  than  a  certain  number  of  lashes  in  one 
day*  These  laws,  useless  as  they  are,  have  a  meaning.  But 
there  are  others  which  add  insult  to  crueltv*  In  some  of  the 
Colonial  Codes,  there  are  facetious  provisions  that  the  slave 
shall  not  receive  more  than  a  certain  number  of  lashes  at  one 
time,  or  for  one  fault.  What  is  the  legal  definition  of  a  time  ? 
Or  who  are  the  legal  judges  of  a  fault  ?  If  the  master  should 
chuse  to  say  that  it  is  a  fault  in  his  slave  to  have  woolly  hair^ 
whom  does  the  law  authorize  to  contradict  him  ? 
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It  is  just  to  say,  that  the  murder  of  a  slave  is  now  a  capital 
crime.  But  the  West  Indian  rules  of  evidence,  to  whicn  we 
shall  hereafter  call  the  attention  of  our  readers^  render  the 
execution  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  ahnost  impossible.  The 
most  atrocious  kinds  of  mutilation, — even  those  which  in  Eng- 
land are  punished  with  death, — when  committed  upon  the 
person  of  a  slave,  subject  the  offender  only  to  a  fine,  or  to  a 
short  imprisonment  In  Dominica,  for  instance,  ^  to  maim,  de- 
face, mutilate,  or  cruelly  torture  *  a  slave,  is  a  crime  which  is 
to  be  expiated  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds 
currency,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  the  term  of  three 
months.  By  the  law  of  Jamaica,  a  master  who  perpetrates  any 
outrage  short  of  murder  on  the  person  of  his  slave,  is  subject 
to  a  nne  not  exceeding  one  hunared  pounds  currency,  or  to  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  the  term  of  12  months.  In  very 
atrocious  cases,  the  court  may  direct  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  slave.  But  this,  though  a  benefit,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the 
Negro,  is  a  very  slight  aggravation  of  the  punishment  of  the 
master.  At  most,  it  is  onfy  an  addition  of  a  few  pounds  to  the 
fine.  And  as  the  possession  of  a  slave  who  has  been  maimed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  him  helpless,  is  rather  burden- 
some than  profitable,  it  would,  in  many  cases,  be  really  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  criminal. 

If  mese  terrible  prerogatives  were  confined  to  the  master 
alone,  the  condition  of  the  slave  would  be  sufficiently  wretched. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  without  alleviations.  The  proprietor  might 
sometimes  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of  his  pecuniary  interest,  if 
Bot  by  higher  considerations,  from  those  extreme  outrages, 
against  which  the  law  affords  so  scanty  a  protection.  At  aU 
events,  during  his  absence,  his  Negroes  would  enjoy  an  inter- 
val of  security.  Unhappily,  the  CS)lonial  Codes  permit  all  the 
representatives  and  agents  of  the  master,  black  and  white,  bond 
and  free,  to  exercise  most  of  his  despotic  powers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  slave  has  no  legal  property  in  his  own 
body.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  ne  has  no  property 
in  any  thing  else, — that  all  his  acquisitions  belong,  like  him- 
self, to  his  master.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  chattel.  We  should  ra- 
ther say,  that  to  serve  the  purpose  of  rapacity  and  tyranny,  he 
is  alternately  considered  as  real  and  as  personal  property.  He 
may  be  sola  or  bequeathed  at  the  pleasure  of  his  master.  He 
may  be  put  up  to  auction  by  process  of  law,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors  or  legatees  of  nis  master.  In  either  of  these  ways 
he  may  be,  in  a  moment,  torn  for  ever  from  his  home  his  asso- 
ciates, his  own  children.     He  is,  in  addition  to  this,  legally  a 

subject  of  mortgages,  demises,  IcMcs,  settlements  in  tail,  in  re- 
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mainder,  and  in  reversion.  The  practice  of  raising  money  on 
this  species  of  property,  is  favoured  by  the  laws  of  all  the  Co- 
lonies, and  has  been  equally  fatal  tp  the  owner  and  to  the  slave. 
It  is  fatal  to  the  owner,  because  it  enables  him  to  risk  capital 
not  his  own,  in  the  precarious  lottery  of  the  West  Indian  sugar 
trade.  It  i3  fatal  to  the  slave,  because,  in  the  first  place,  while 
it  leaves  to  the  master  all  his  power  to  oppress,  it  deprives  him 
of  his  power  to  manumit ;  and  secondly,  because  it  leads  the 
lir^aster  to  keep  possession  of  his  Negroes,  and  to  compel  them 
to  labour,  when  he  h^  no  prospect  of  holding  them  long,  and 
is  therefore  naturally  inclined  to  make  as  much  by  them,  and 
to  spend  as  little  upop  them  as  possible, — a  fact  amply  proved 
by  the  miserable  state  in  ^hiph  the  gang  is  generally  found, 
when  transferred  from,  the  riiipecl  planter  to  the  half  ruined 
inortgfl'gee. 

Such  IS  the  legal  condition  of  the  Negro,  considered  with  re- 
ference to  his  master.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  into  the 
nature  pf  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  free  persons 
|n  general. 

'  &e  is  not  competent  to  be  a  party  to  any  civil  action,  either 
fis  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  nor  can  he  be  received  as  informant 
or  prosecutor  against  any  person  of  free  condition.  He  is  pro- 
tected only  as  a  horse  is  protected  in  this  country.  His  owner 
may  bring  an  action  against  any  person  who  may  haye  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  hi3  services.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  slave  may 
sustain  many  civil  injuries,  to  which  this  circuitous  mode  of 
obtaining  redress  is  not  applicable;  and  qven  when  it  is  appli- 
j[:able,  the  damages  are  awarded,  not  to  the  injured  party,  but  to 
Us  master.  Tne  protection  which  indictments  and  criminal 
informations  afford,  is  also  of  very  narrow  e^ttent.  Many  crimes 
which,  when  committed  against  ai  white  man,  are  considered  as 
most  atrocious,  may  be  committed  by  any  white  man  against  a 
islave  with  perfect  impunity.  To  rob  a  slaye,  for  instance,  is, 
In  most  of  the  islands,  not  even  a  misdemeanour.  In  this  case, 
the  grand  principle  of  Colonial  law  is  suspended.  The  pro- 
perty of  a  slave,  it  seems,  is  considered  as  belonging  to  his 
owner  for  the  purpose  of  oppression,  but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  protection.  Bv  the  meliorating  laws  of  some  of  the  Colonies, 
the  crime  of  highway  robbery  upon  a  Negro,  is  punished  by 
fines,  which,  as  far  as  yfe  are  informed,  in  no  case  exceed  thirty 
pounds  currency. 

'  But  this  is  not  all.  The  natural  right  of  self-defence  is  de- 
nied to  the  slave.  By  the  laws  of  mmpst  all  the  islands,  a 
slave  who  should  defend  himself  from  murder  or  torture,  to  the 
Injury  of  a  White  person,  though  such  White  person  shoul^ 
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possess  no  authority  whatever  over  him,  might  be  punished 
wkh  death. 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  respecting  the  evidence  of  slaves, — 
Jaws  which  the  Colonists  stoutly  defend,— and  with  reason ;  for, 
while  these  remain  unaltered,  the  meliorating  acts,  feeble  at 
best,  must  always  be  utterly  inefficient.  The  testimony  of  these 
unfortunate  beings  is  not  admissible  in  any  cause,  civil  or  cri- 
minal, against  a  White  person.  To  this  general  rule  there 
are,  in  a  very  few  of  the  smaller  Colonies;,  some  partial  excep- 
tions. It  is  needless  to  say,  that  every  crime  may  be  easily 
perpetrated  in  a  community  of  which  only  one  member  in  ten 
IS  a  competent  witness.  The  Government  have  pressed  this 
point  on  the  consideration  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies.  In  Ja- 
maica, the  proposed  amendments  were  recently  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  34  to  1.  In  Barbadoes  they  have  met  with  a  simi- 
lar reception.  The  only  excuse  we  ever  heard  made  for  so  dis7 
graceful  a  law,  is  this,  that  the  Negroes  are  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture and  obligations  of  an  oath,  and,  in  fact,  are  scarcely  responf^ 
sible  beings.  But  from  this  excuse  the  legislators  of  Jamaica 
have  excluded  themselves,  by  enacting,  that  a  slave  who  com- 
mits perjury,  in  a  criminal  cause,  against  another  slave,  sliall 
suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  prisoner,  if  convicted,  would 
have  suffered.  If  a  slave  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
why  is  he  admitted  as  a  witness  against  any  human  being  f 
Why  is  he  punished,  in  some  cases,  with  death,  for  an  offence 
which  subjects  his  more  enlightened,  and,  therefore,  more 
uilty  master,  only  to  transportation  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
e  possesses  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications  which  are 
required  in  a  witness,  why  is  he  not  suffered  to  appear  against 
an  European? 

But  we  must  proceed.  The  slave,  thus  excluded  from  the 
protection  of  the  law,  is  subject  to  all  its  restraints.  He  under- 
goes the  miseries  of  a  beast  of  burden,  without  enjoying  its 
immunities.  He  is  bound,  notwithstanding  that  'alleged  mfe- 
riority  of  his  understanding,  which  is  admitted  as  a  reason  for 
curtailing  his  rights,  but  not  for  lightening  bis  responsibility, 
by  the  whole  of  the  criminal  code  which  is  in  force  against  free 
persons.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  subjected  to  another 
most  unjust  and  cruel  code,  made  for  his  class  alone.  If  he 
flies  from  the  colony,  he  is  put  to  death.  If  he  goes  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  plantation  to  which  he  is  attached,  without  a 
written  permission,  he  is  liable  to  be  severely  punished.  Ac- 
tions in  themselves  perfectly  innocent, — buying  or  selling  cer- 
tain goods  in  a  market, — raising  certain  descriptions  of  pro- 
duce,— possessing  certain  species  of  live  stock, — are  crimes  for 
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vhiph  the  Negro  is  punished,  unless  he  can  produce  a  written 
authority  from  his  owner.     In  some  of  the  Islands,  not  even 
tlie  command  of  his  owner  is  admitted  as  an  excuse.     To  beat 
a  drum,  to  blow  a  horn,  to  dance,  to  play  at  quoits,  to  throw' 
squibs,  to  make  fireworks,  are  all  offences  when  committed  by 
a  slave,  and  subject  him  to  the  cruel  chastisement  of  the  whip. 
When  things  merely  indifferent  are  visited  with  such  severe 
penalties,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  real  delinquencies  are 
not  very  mercifully  dealt  with.    In  fact,  many  actions  for  which  a 
White  man  is  only  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  slightly  punished,  if 
punished  at  all,  are  capital  crimes  when  committed  by  a  slave. 
$uch  are  stealing,  or  attempting  to  steal,  to  the  value  of  12d. 
currency,  killing  any  animal  of  the  value  of  6s.,  uttering  mu- 
tinous words,  and  a  long  list  of  equally  heinous  crimes.     We 
have  already  mentioned  the  infamous  law  which  exists  in  Ja- 
maica on  the  subject  of  perjury.     Another  of  a  roost  kingly 
character  is  in  force  in  the  same  Islajid.     To  compass  or  ima- 
gine the  death  of  any  of  the  White  inhabitants,  (God  bless  their 
Majesties  !  )  is  an  enormity  for  which  a  slave  is  punished  with 
death.     It  is  contrary  to  the  duty  of  their  allegiance ! 

Such  is  the  penal  code  to  which  the  slaves  are  subject*  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  tried  is,  if  possible,  still  more  dis- 
graceful. On  charges  which  do  not  affect  their  lives,  a  single 
justice  is,  for  the  most  part,  competent  to  decide.  In  capital 
cases,  several  justices  must  attend,  and,  in  most  of  the  Colonies, 
a  Jury  is  summoned,  if  that  name  can  be  applied  where  there  is 
neither  parity  of  condition  nor  right  of  challenge.  No  indict- 
ment is  preferred.  No  previous  investigation  taxes  place  before 
a  Grand  Jury.  In  most  of  the  Islands  no  record  is  drawn  up. 
In  some,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  execution  shall  immediately  fol- 
low the  sentence.  The  prisoner  is  tuad  sufficiently  lucky  to  be 
hanged.  But  formerly  it  was  not  unusual  to  inflict  what  the 
Colonial  codes  style  ^  exemplary  punishment.  *  When  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  exercise  this  right,  the  offender  was  roast- 
ed alive,  hung  up  in  irons  to  perish  by  thirst,  or  shut  up  in  a 
cage  and  starved  to  death  I  These  punishments  were  common- 
ly reserved  for  wretches  who  had  committed  the  diabolical 
crime  of  insurrection  against  the  just  and  paternal  government 
of  which  we  have  feebly  attempted  to  delineate  the  excellence. 

The  bondage,  of  which  we  have  given  this  description,  is 
hereditary.  It  is  entailed  on  the  posterity  of  the  slave  to  the 
remotest  generations.  The  law  does  not  compel  his  master  to 
enfranchise  him,  on  receiving  a  fair  price.  On  the  contrary,  it 
interferes  to  prevent  the  master,  even  when  so  inclined,  from 
.giving  him  his  liberty.    In  some  of  the  islands  a  direct  tax  is 
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tion,  is  described ;  because  the  evil  has  been  universally  acknow«- 
ledgedi  and  something  intended  for  a  remedy  has  at  last  been 
provided.     The  imagined  specific,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  is 
an  Ecclesiastical  Ei^tabliahment.     This  measure,  we  doubt  not, 
is  well  intended.     But  we  feel  convinced  that,  unless  €0(»hined 
with  other  reforms,  it  will  prove  almost  wholly  useless.     Tfce 
immorality  and  irreligion  of  the  slaves  are  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  their  political  and  personal  degradation.    They  are 
not  considered  by  the  law  as  human  beings.     And  they  have 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  ceased  to  be  human  beings.     They 
must  become  men  before  they  can  become  Christians.     A  great 
effect  may,  under  fortunate  cirpumstanees,  have  been  wrought 
on  particular  individuals :  But  those  who  believe  that  any  exten- 
sive effect  can  be  produced  by  religious  instruction   on  this 
miserable  race,  may  believe  in  the  famous  conversion  wrought 
by  St  Antony  on  the  fish.      Can  a  preacher  prevail  on   nis 
hearers  strictly  to  fulfil  their  conjugal  duties  in  a  country  where 
no  protection  is  given  to  their  conjugal  rights, — in  a  country 
where  the  husband  and  wife  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mas- 
ter, or  by  process  of  law,  be  in  an  instant,  separated  for  ever  ? 
Can  he  persuade  them  to  rest  on  the  Sunday,  in  Colonies  where 
the  law  appoints  that  time  for  the  markets  ?     Is  there  any  les- 
son which  a  Christian  minister  is  more  solemnly  bound  to  teach, 
— is  there  any  lesson  which  it  is,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
more  important  for  a  convert  to  learn,  than  that  it  is  a  duty  te 
refuse  obedience  to  the  unlawful  commands  of  superiors  ?     Are 
the  new  pastors  of  the  slaves  to  inculcate  this  principle  or  not  P 
In  other  words,  are  the  slaves  to  remain  iminstructed  in   the 
fundamental  laws  cA  Christian  morality,  or  are  their  teachers  to 
be  hanged  ?     This  is  the  alternative.     We  all  remember  that 
it  was  made  a  charge  against  Mr  Smith,  that  he  had  read  an 
inflammatory  chapter  ol  the  Bible  to  his  congregation,— excel- 
lent encouragement  for  their  future  teachers  to  '  declare  unto 
them,*  according  to  the  expression  of  an  old  divine,  far  too  nie- 
thodistical  to  be  considered  as  an  authority  in  the  West  Indies, 
♦  the  whole  counsel  of  God. ' 

The  great  body  of  the  Colonists  have  resolutely  opposed  re- 
ligious instruction  ;  and  they  are  in  the  right.  They  know, 
though  their  misinformed  friends  in  England  do  not  know,  that 
Christianity  and  slavery  cannot  long  exist  together.  We  have 
already  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Ne- 
groes can  never,  while  iheir  political  state  remains  the  same,  be 
expected  to  become  Christians.  But,  if  that  were  possible,  we 
are  sure  that  their  political  state  would  very  speedily  be  changed. 
At  every  step  which  the  i^egro  makes  in  the  knowledge  and  di%« 
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crimination  of  rifrht  and  wrontr,  he  will  learn  to  reprobate  more 
and  more  the  system  under  which  he  lives.     He  will  not  indeed 
be  so  prone  to  engage  in  rash  and  foolish  tumults;  but  he  will  b^ 
as  willing  as  he  now  is  to  struggle  for  liberty,  and  far  more  capa- 
ble of  strugglinj/  with  eifect.     The  forms  in  which  Christianity 
has  been  at  different  times  disguised,  have  been  often  hostile  to 
liberty.     But.  wherever  the  spirit  has  surmounted  the  forms, — 
in  France,  during  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots, — in   Holland, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  II., — in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformaticm, — in  England,  through  the  whole  contest  against 
the  Stuarts,  from  their  accession  to  their  expulsion, — in  New- 
England,  through  its  whole  history, — in  every  place, — in  every 
age, — it  has  inspired  a  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a  love  of  frecr- 
dom  !    It  would  be  thus  in  the  West-  Indies.     The  attempts 
lyhich  have  been  made  to  press  a  few  detached  texts  into  the 
cause  of  tyranny,  have  never  produced  any  extensive  eflFecu 
Those  who  cannot  refute  them  by  reasoning  and  comparison^ 
will  be  hurried  forward  by  the  sense  of  intolerable  wrongs,  and 
the  madness  of  wounded  affection.     All  this  the  Colonists  have 
discovered  ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  they  will  never  suffer  reli- 
gious instruction  to  be  unreservedly  given  to  the  slaves.     In  that 
case,  the  Establishment  will  degenerate  into  a  job.     This  is  no 
chimerical  apprehension.     There  have  been  clergymen  in  the 
West-Indies  for  many  years  past;  and  what  have  they  done  for 
jhe  Negroes?     In  what  have  they  conduced,  either  to  their  tem- 
poral or  to  their  spiritual  welfare?     Doubtless  there  have  been 
respectable  men  among  them.     But  is' it  not  notorious,  that  the 
benefices  of  the  colonies  have  been  repeatedly  given  to  the  out- 
casts of  English  society, — men  whom  the  inhabitants  would  not 
venture  to  employ  as  book-keepers,  yet  whom  they  desired  to 
retain  as  boon  companions  ?     Any  person  who  will  look  over 
the  Parliamentary  papers  which  contain  the  answers  returned 
by  the  colonial  clergy  to  certain  queries  sent  out  a  few  years  ago 
by  Lord  Bathurst,  will  see  some  curious  instances  of  the  igno- 
rance, the  idleness,  and  the  levity  of  that  body.     Why  should 
the  new  Establishment  be  less  corrupt  than  the  old  ?  '  The  dan- 
gers to  which  it  is  exposed  are  the  same ;  we  do  not  see  that  its 
securities  are  much  greater.     It  has   Bishops,  no  doubt ;  and 
when  we  observe  that  Bishops  are  more  active  than  thtir  infe- 
riors on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  begin  to  hope  that 
they  may  be  useful  on  the  other. 

These  reforms  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  *  God,  *  says 
old  Hooker,  no  enemy  to  Episcopal  Establishments,  *  first  as- 
f  signed  Adam  maintenance  for  life,  and  then  appointed  him  a 
\  law  to  observe. '     Our  rulers  would  have  done  well  to  imitate 
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the  example, — to  give  some  security  to  the  hearth  and  to  the 
back  of  tne  slave,  before  they  sent  him  Bishops,  Archdeacons^ 
and  Chancellors  and  Chapters. 

The  work  of  Mr  Stephen  has,  we  think,  disposed  for  ever 
of  some  of  the  principal  arguments  which  are  urged  by  the  Co- 
lonists. If  those  who  conscientiously  support  slavery  be  open 
to  conviction,  if  its  dishonest  advocates  be  susceptible  of  shame, 
they  can  surely  never  again  resort  to  that  mode  of  defence, 
which  they  have  so  often  employed  when  hard  pressed  by  some 
particular  case  of  oppression.  On  such  occasions  their  cry  has 
been,  <  These  are  individual  instances.     You  must  not  deduce 

*  general  conclusions  from  them.     What  would  you  say,  if  we 

*  were  to  form  our  estimate  of  English  society  from  the  Police 
^  Reports,  or  the  Newgate  Calendar?    Look  at  the  rules,  and 

*  not  at  the  exceptions. '  Here,  then,  we  have  those  boasted 
rules.  And  what  are  they  ?  We  find  that  the  actions  which 
other  societies  punish  as  crimes^  are  in  the  West-Indies  sane* 
tioued  by  law; — that  practices,  of  which  England  affords  no 
example  but  in  the  records  of  the  jail  and  the  gibbet,  are  there 
suffered  to  exist  unpunished ; — that  atrocities  may  there  be  per- 
petrated in  the  drawing-room  or  in  the  market-place,  on  the 
persons  of  untried  and  unconvicted  individuals,  which  here 
would  scarcely  find  an  asylum  in  the  vaults  of  the  Blood- Bowl 
House. 

Is  it  any  answer  to  this  charge,  now  most  fully  established,  to 
say  that  we  too  have  our  crimes  ?  Unquestionably,  under  all 
systems,  however  wise,  under  all  circumstances,  however  fortu- 
nate, the  passions  of  men  will  incite  them  to  evil.  The  most 
vigilant  police,  the  most  rigid  tribunals,  the  severest  penalties, 
are  but  imperfect  restraints  upon  avarice  and  revenge.  What 
then  must  be  the  case  when  these  restraints  are  withdrawn  ?  In 
England  there  is  a  legal  remedy  for  every  injury.  If  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  were  to  treat  the  poorest  pauper  in  St 
Giles's,  as  the  best  code  in  the  West  Indies  authorizes  a  master 
to  treat  his  slave,  it  would  be  better  for  him  that  he  had  never 
been  bom.  Yet  even  here  we  find,  that  wherever  power  is 
given,  it  is  occasionally  abused ;  that  magistrates,  not  having  the 
fear  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  before  their  eyes,  will  some- 
times be  guilty  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  that  even  parents  will 
sometimes  starve,  torture,  nrur^er  the  helpless  beings  to  whom 
they  have  given  life.  And  is  it  not  evident,  that  where  there 
are  fewer  checks,  there  will  be  more  cruelty  ? 

But  we  are  told,  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  are  of  more  real  consequence  than  any  written  code. 
Many  things,  it  is  confessed,  in  the  Colonial  laws,  are  cruel  and 
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unjust  in  theory  :  but  we  are  assured  that  the  feeling  of 
the  Colonists  Tenders  the  practical  operation  of  the  system 
lenient  and  liberal.  We  answer,  that  public  feeling,  though 
an  excellent  auxiliary  to  laws,  always  has  been,  and  always 
must  be,  a  miserable  and  inefficient  substitute  for  them.  The 
rules  of  evidence  on  which  public  opinion  proceeds  are  de- 
fective, and  its  decisions  are  capricious.  Its  condemnation 
frequently  spares  the  guilty,  and  falls  on  the  innocent  It  is 
terrible  to  sensitive  and  generous  minds;  but  it  is  disregarded 
by  those  whose  hardened  depravity  most  requires  restraint. 
Hence  its  decrees,  however  salutary,  unless  supported  by  the 
clearer  definitions  and  stronger  sanctions  of  legislation,  will  be 
daily  and  hourly  infringed ;  and  with  principles  which  rest  only 
on  public  opinion,  frequent  infraction  amounts  to  a  repeal.  No- 
thing that  is  very  common  can  be  very  disgraceful.  Thus  pub- 
lic opinion,  when  not  strengthened  by  positive  enactment,  is  first 
defied,  and  then  vitiated.  At  best  it  is  a  feeble  check  to  wicked- 
ness, and  at  last  it  becomes  its  most  powerful  auxiliary. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  system  of  slavery,  public  opi- 
nion must  be  utterly  inefficacious ;  and  that  for  this  simple  rea- 
son, that  the  opinion  of  the  slaves  themselves  goes  for  nothing. 
The  desire  which  we  feel  to  obtain  the  approbation,  and  to  avoid 
the  censure  of  our  neighbours,  is  no  innate  or  universal  senti- 
ment. It  always  springs,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  consider- 
ation of  the  power  which  others  possess  to  serve  or  to  injure  us. 
The  good  will  of  the  lower  orders,  is  courted  only  in  countries 
where  they  possess  political  privileges,  and  where  there  is 
much  they  can  give,  and  much  that  they  can  take  away.  Their 
opinion  is  important  or  unimportant,  in  proportion  as  their  le- 
gal rights  are  great  or  small.  It  can,  therefore,  never  be  a 
substitute  for  legal  rights.  Does  a  Smithfield  drover  care  for 
the  love  or  hatred  of  his  oxen  ?  and  yet  his  oxen,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  Mr  Martin's  meliorating  act,  are  scarcely  in  a  more  un- 
protected condition  than  the  slaves  in  our  islands. 

The  opinion  then,  which  is  to  guard  the  slaves  from  the  op- 
pressions of  the  privileged  order,  is  the  opinion  of  the  privileged 
order  itself.  A  vast  authority  is  intrusted  to  the  master — the 
law  imposes  scarcely  any  restraints  upon  him — and  we  are  re- 
quired to  believe,  that  the  place  of  all  other  checks  will  be  fully 
supplied  by  the  general  sense  of  those  who  participate  in  his 
power  and  his  temptations.  This  may  be  reason  at  Kingston ; 
but  will  it  pass  at  Westminster  ?  We  are  not  inveighing  against 
the  white  inhabibants  of  the  West  Indies.  We  do  not  say  that 
they  are  naturally  more  cruel  or  more  sensual  than  ourselves. 
But  we  say  that  they  are  men  ;  and  they  desire  to  be  consider- 
ed as  angels  I—we  say  as  angels,  for  to  no  human  being,  how- 
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ever  generous  and  beneficent,  to  no  philanthropist,  to  no  faihers 
of  the  church,  could  powers  like  theirs  be  safely  intruste<1.  SUch 
authority  a  parent  ought  not  to  have  over  his  children.  Tney  atk 
very  complacently,  "Are  we  men  of  a  difierent  species  from  your- 
selves ?  We  comeamonff  you  ;•*— we  mingle  with  you  in  all  youf 
kinds  of  business  and  pleasure ; — we  buy  and  sell  with  you  on 
Change  in  the  morning; — we  dance  with  your  daughter*  in  the 
evening.  Are  not  our  manners  civil  ?  Are  not  our  dinners  good  ? 
Are  we  not  kind  friends,  fair  dealers,  generous  benefactors? 
Are  not  our  names  in  the  subscription  lists  of  all  yoiir  chari- 
ties ?  And  can  you  believe  that  we  are  such  monsters  a*  rfae 
saints  represent  us  to  be  ?  Can  you  imagine  that,  by  merely  cross* 
ing  the  Atlantic,  we  acquire  anew  nature?*'  We  reply,  You  are 
not  men  of  a  different  species  from  ourselves ;  and,  therefore, 
we  will  not  give  you  powers  with  which  we  would  not  dare  to  trust 
ourselves.  We  know  that  your  passions  are  like  ours.  We  know 
that  your  restraints  are  fewer ;  and,  therefore,  we  know  that  your 
crimes  must  be  greater.  Are  despotic  sovereigns  men  of  harder 
hearts  by  nature  than  their  subjects  ?  Are  they  bom  with  a  here- 
ditary thirst  for  blood — with  a  natural  incapacity  for  friendship  ? 
Surely  not*  Yet  what  is  their  general  character?  False — 
cruel — licentious — ungrateful.  Many  of  them  have  performed 
single  acts  of  splendia  generosity  and  heroism;  a  few  may  be 
named  whose  general  administration  has  been  salutary;  but 
scarcely  one  has  passed  through  life  without  committing  at 
least  some  one  atrocious  act,  from  the  guilt  and  infamy  of 
which  restricting  laws  would  nave  saved  him  and  his  victims* 
If  Henry  VI 1 1,  had  been  a  private  man,  he  might  have  torn 
his  wife's  ruff,  and  kicked  her  lap-dog.  He  was  a  King,  and 
he  cut  off  her  head — not  that  his  passions  were  more  brutal 
than  those  of  many  other  men,  but  that  they  were  less  restrain- 
ed. How  many  of  the  West  Indian  overseers  can  boast  of  the 
piety  and  magnanimity  of  Theodosius  ?  Yet,  in  a  single  mo- 
ment of  anger,  that  amiable  prince  destroyed  more  innocent 
people  than  all  the  ruffians  in  Europe  stab  in  fifty  years.  Thus 
it  is  with  a  master  in  the  Colonies.  We  will  suppose  him  to 
be  a  good-natured  man,  but  subject,  like  other  men,  to  occa- 
sional fits  of  passion.  He  gives  an  order.  It  is  slowly  or  ne- 
gligently executed.  In  England  he  would  grumble,  perhaps 
swear  a  little.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  law  empowers  him  to 
inflict  a  severe  flt>gging  on  the  loiterer.  Are  we  very  uncha* 
ritable  in  supposing  that  he  will  sometimes  exercise  his  privi- 
lege ? 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  person  who  is  humane  in  Eng- 
land will  be  humane  to  his  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  No- 
thing is  so   capricious  and  inconsistent  as  the  compassion  of 
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men.  The  Romans  were  people  of  the  same  fle&b  and  blood 
with  ourselves — they  loved  their  friends — they  cried  at  trage- 
dies— they  gave  money  to  beggars; — yet  we  know  their  fond- 
ness for  gladiatorial  snows.  When,  by  order  of  Pompey,  some 
elephants  were  tortured  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  audience  Wa9 
so  shocked  at  the  yells  and  contortions  by  which  the  poor  crea-^ 
tures  expressed  their  agony,  that  they  burst  forth  into  execra-* 
tions  against  their  favourite  generaJ.  The  same  people,  in  the 
same  place,  had  probably  often  given  the  fatal  twirl  of  the 
thumb  which  condemned  some  gallant  barbarian  to  receive  the^ 
sword.  In  our  own  time,  many  a  man  shoots  partridges  in 
such  numbers  that  he  is  compelled  to  bury  them,  who  would 
chastise  his  son  for  amusing  himself  with  the  equally  interesting, 
and  not  more  cruel  diversion^  of  catching  flies  and  tearing  them 
to  pieces.  The  drover  goads  oxen — the  fishmonger  crimps 
cod — the  dragoon  sabres  a  Frenchman — ^the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion burns  a  Jew — the  Irish  gentleman  torments  a  Catholic. 
These  persons  are  not  necessarily  destitute  of  feeling.  Each  of 
them  would  shrink  from  any  cruel  employment,  except  that  to 
which  his  situation  has  familiarized  him. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  West  Indians  will  ever 
convince  the  people  of  England  that  their  practice  is  merciful, 
and  that  is,  by  making  their  laws  merciful.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand why  men  should  so  tenaciously  fight  for  powers 
which  they  do  not  mean  to  exercise.  If  the  oppressive  privi- 
leges of  the  master  be  nominal  and  not  real,  let  him  cede 
them,  and  silence  calumny  at  once  and  for  ever.  Let  him 
cede  them  for  his  own  honour.  Let  him  cede  them  in  com- 
pliance with  the  desire,  the  vain  and  superfluous  desire,  we 
will  suppose,  of  the  people  of  England.  Is  the  repeal  of  laws 
which  have  become  obsolete, — is  the  prohibition  of  crimes  which 
are  never  committed,  too  great  a  return  for  a  bounty  of  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  a  protecting  duty  most  injuri- 
ous to  the  manufacturers  of  England  and  the  cultivators  of 
Hindostan,  for  an  army  wliich  alone  protects  from  inevitable 
ruin  the  lives  and  possessions  of  die  Colonists  ? 

The  fact  notoriously  is,  tliat  West  Indian  manners  give  pro- 
tection even  to  those  extreme  enormities  against  which  the 
West  Indian  laws  provide.  We  have  already  adverted  to  one 
of  the  most  ordinary  sophisms  of  our  opponents.  *  Why,  * 
they  exclaim,  *  is  our  whole  body  to  be  censured  for  the  de- 

*  pravity  of  a  few  ?     Every  society  has  its  miscreants.     If  we 

*  had  our  Hodge,  you  had  your  Thurtell.  If  we  had  our 
f  Iluggins,  you  had   your  Wall.     No   candid  reasoner   will 

*  ground  general  charges  on  individual  cases. '     The  refuta- 
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tion  is  simple.  When  a  community  does  nothing  to  prevent 
guilt,  it  ought  to  'bear  the  blame  of  it.  Wickedness,  when  pu- 
nished, is  disgraceful  only  to  the  offender.  Unpunished,  it  is 
disgraceful  to  the  whole  society.  Our  charge  against  the  Co- 
lonists is  not  that  crimes  are  perpetrated  ainong  them,  but  that 
they  are  tolerated.  We  will  give  a  single  instance.  Since  the 
West  Indians  are  fond  of  referring  to  our  Newgate  Calendar^ 
we  will  place,  side  by  side,  a  leaf  from  that  melancholy  Regis- 
ter, and  another  from  the  West  Indian  Annals. 

Mr  Wall  was  Governor  at  Goree.  In  that  situation  he 
flowed  a  man  to  death,  on  pretence  of  mutiny.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  was  indicted  for  murder.  He  escaped  to  the 
Continent.  For  twenty  years  he  remained  in  exile.  For  twen- 
ty years  the  English  people  retained  the  impression  of  his  crime 
uneffaced  within  their  hearts.  He  shifted  his  residence — he 
disguised  his  person — he  changed  his  name, — still  their  eyes 
were  upon  him,  for  evfl,  and  not  for  good.  At  length,  con- 
ceiving that  all  danger  was  at  an  end,  he  returned.  He  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  hanged,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  an  innu- 
merable multitude.  * 

Edward  Huggins  of  Nevis,  about  fifteen  years' ago,  flogged 
upwards   of  twenty  slaves  in   the  public  market-place,   with 
such  severity  as  to  produce  the  death  of  one,  and  to  ruin 
the  constitutions  of  many.     He  had  grossly  violated  the  law 
of  the  Colony,  which   prescribes  a  limit  to  such  inflictions. 
He  had  violated  it  in  open  day,   and  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistrate.     He  was  indicted  by  the  law  officer  of  the  crown. 
His  advocate  acknowledged  the  facts,   but  argued   that  the 
act  on  which   he  was  tried,  was  passed   only  to  silence  the 
zealots  in  England,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  enforced. 
Huggins  was  acquitted  !    But  that  was  a  trifle.    Some  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  lost  their  seats  at  the  next  election, 
for  taking  part  against  him.   A  printer  of  a  neighbouring  island 
was  convicted  of  a  libel,  merely  for  publishing  an  ofiicial  report 
of  the  evidence,  transmitted  to  him  by  authority.     In  a  word, 
he  was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  the  common  cause,  and  grew 
in  influence  and  popularity ;  while  a  most  respectable  planter, 
an  enlightened  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Mr  Tobin,  who, 
nobly  despising  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  had  called  the  atten- 
tion-of  the  government  to  these  diabolical  outrages,  was  me- 

♦  We  should  be  far,  indeed,  from  applauding  those  shouts,  if  they 
were  the  exultation  of  cruelty  ;  but  they  arose  from  the  apprehension 
that  Court  favour  was  about  to  save  the  criminal ;  and  the  feeling 
expressed  was  for  the  triumph  of  justice.  . 
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naced  with  prosecutions,  assiuled  with  slanders,  and  preserved 
only  by  blindness  from  challenges. 

Let  these  cases  be  compared.  We  do  not  say  tliat  Wall 
was  not  as  bad  a  man  as  Huggins ;  but  we  do  say  that  tli« 
English  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  crime  of  Wall, 
and  that  the  public  character  of  the  people  of  Nevii^  suffers  se^ 
riously  by  the  crime  of  Huggins.  Iney  have  adopted  the 
guilt,  and  they  must  share,  in  uie  infamy.  We  know  that  the 
advocates  of  slavery  affect  to  deride  this  and  similar  narratives 
as  old  and  threadbure.  They  sneer  at  them  in  conversation, 
and  cough  them  down  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  is 
in  vain.  They  are  written  on  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and 
they  will  be  remembered  when  all  the  smooth  nothings  of  all 
the  official  defenders  of  such  transactions  are  forgotten. 

Tlie  truth  is  simply  this.  Bad  laws  and  bad  customs,  reci- 
procally producing  and  produced  by  each  other,  have  given  to 
the  Whites  in  all  me  slave  islands — Dutch,  Spanish,  French  and 
English — a  peculiar  character,  in  which  almost  all  the  traits, 
which,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  distinguish  the  different  na« 
tions,  are  lost.  We  think  we  describe  that  character  sufficiently 
when  we  call  it  the  despotic  character.  In  nothing  does  this 
temper  more  strongly  appear  than  in  the  rage  and  contempt 
with  which  the  Cdonists  receive  every  command,  and  indeed 
every  admonition,  from  the  authorities  of  the  mother  country. 
When  the  territorial  power  and  the  commercial  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company  have  been  at  stake,  has  that  great 
body  conducted  itself  thus  ?  Do  even  foreign  powers  treat  us 
in  this  manner  ?  We  have  often  remonstrated  with  the  great* 
est  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade.  We  have  been  repulsed — we  have  been  deluded.  But 
by  whcun  have  we  been  insulted  ?  The  representations  of  the 
King  and  people  of  England  have  never  been  met  with  out- 
rageous scorn  and  anger,—- eiccept  by  the  men  who  owe  their 
food  to  our  bounties,  and  their  lives  to  our  troops.  To  the 
most  gentle  and  moderate  advice,  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors  resident  in 
England,  they  reply  only  in  ravings  of  absurd  slander,  or  impo- 
tent defiance.  The  essays  in  tneir  newspapers,  the  speecnes 
of  their  legislators,  the  resolutions  of  their  vestries,  are,  almost 
without  exception,  mere  collections  of  rancorous  abuse,  unmix- 
ed with  argument.  If  the  Antislavery  Society  would  publish  a 
small  tract,  containing  simply  the  leading  articles  of  five  or  six 
numbers  of  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  witliout  note  or  comment, 
they  would,  we  believe,  do  more  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
their  adversaries  than  by  any  other  means  which  can  be  devis- 
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^.  Such  a  collection  would  exhibit  to  the  country  the  resi 
nature  of  that  malignant  spirit  which  banished  Salisburr, 
which  destroyed  Smiui,  and  which  broke  the  honest  heart  of 
Ramsay. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  roost  of  these  zealots  of  slavory  have  little 
or  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  question.    If  the  colonies  should 
be  ruined,  the  loss  will  fall,  not  upon  the  book-keepers,  the 
overseers,  the  herd  of  needy  emigranta  who  make  up  the  noisy 
circles  of  Jamaica;  but  upon  the  Ellises,  the  Hrbberts,  the 
•Mannings,  men  of  the  most  respectable  characters  and  enlight- 
ened minds  in  the  country.     Thet^  might  Rave  been  excused, 
if  any  persons  could  be  excused,  for  employing  violent  and 
abusive  language.    Yet  they  have  conducted  themselves,  not 
perhaps  exactly  as  we  might  wish  them,  but  still  like  gen* 
tlemen,  like  men  of  sense,  like  men  of  feeling.     Why  is  this? 
Simply  because  they  live  in  England,  and  participate  in  Eng« 
lish  feelings.     The  Colonists,  on  (he  other  band,  are  degraded 
by  familiarity  with  oppression.     Let  us  not*  be  deceived.     The 
cry  which  resounds  from  the  West  Indies  is  raised  by  men,  who 
are  trembling  less  for  their  property  than  for  the  privileges  of 
thdr  cast.     These  are  the  persons  who  love  slavery  for  its  own 
sake.     The  declarations  so  often*  made  by  the  Parliament,  by 
the  Ministers,  by  the  deadliest  enemies  of  slavery,  that  the  in- 
terests of  all  parties  will  be  iairly  considered,  and  that  wherever 
a  just  claim  to  compensation  can  be  established,  compensation 
will  be  given,  bring  no  comfort  to  them.     They  may  have  no 
possessions,  but  they  have  white  faccs.^    Should  compensation 
be  given,  few  of  them  will  receive  a  sixpence;  but  they  will 
lose  the  power  of  oppressing  with  iaapuni^  every  man  who  has 
a  black  skin.     And  it  is  to  these  men,  who  have  scarcely  any 
interest  in  the  value  of  colonial  property,  but  who  have  a  deep 
interest,*-thc  interest  of  a  petty  tyranny,  and  a  despicable  pridle 
in  the  maintenance  of  colonial  injustice,  that  the  British  Par- 
Kament  is  required  to  give  up  its  unquestionable  right  of  supers 
intendence  over  every  part  of  our  empire^     If  this  were  re- 
quested as  a  matter  of  indulgence,  or  recommended  as  a  matter 
of  expediency,  we  might  well  be  surprised.     But  it  is  demand-- 
ed  as  a  constitutional  right.     On  what  does  this  right  rest  ? 
On  what  statute  ?    On  what  charter  i    On  what  precedent  ? 
On  what  analogy  ?     That  the  uniform  practice  of  past  ages  has 
been  against  their  claim,  they  themselves  do  not  venture  to  de- 
ny.   Do  they  mean  to  assert^  that  a  parliament  in  which  they 
are  not  represented  ought  not  to  I^slate  for  them?    That 
question  we  leave  them  to  settle  with  their  Mends  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  and  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  who,  we  hope,  will 
enlighten  them  on  the  sulyect  of  virtual  representation.    If  ever 
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that  expression  could  be  jastly  used,  it  would  be  in  the  present 
case ;  for  probably  there  is  no  interest  more  fully  represented 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  than  that  of  the  colonial  pro- 
prietors. But  for  ourselves  we  answer,  What  have  you  to  do 
with  such  doctrines  ?  If  you  will  adopt  the  principles  of  liberty^ 
adopt  them  altogether.  Every  argument  which  you  can  urge  in 
support  of  your  own  claims,  might  be  employed,  with  far  greater 
justice,  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  your  bondsmen.  When 
that  event  shall  have  taken  place,  your  demand  will  deserve  con- 
sideration. At  present,  what  you  require  under  the  name  of  free- 
dom is  nothing  but  unlimited  power  to  oppress.  It  is  the  free- 
dom of  Nero. 

*  But  we  will  rebel !  *  Who  can  refrain  from  thinking  of 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  who,  while  raised  sixty  feet  from 
the  ground  on  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Brobdignag,  claps 
his  hand  on  his  sword  and  tells  his  Majesty  that  he  knows 
how  to  defend  himself?  You  will  rebel !  Bravely  resolved, 
most  magnanimous  Grildrig }  But  remember  the  wise  remark 
of  Lord  beefington — *  courage  without  power,  *  said  that  il- 
lustrious exile,  ^  is  like  a  consumptive  running  footman.  *  What 
are  your  means  of  resistance  ?  Are  there,  in  all  the  islands  put 
together,  ten  thousand  white  men  capable  of  bearing  arms? 
Are  not  your  forces,  such  as  they  are^  divided  into  small  por- 
tions which  can  never  act  in  concert  ?  But  this  is  mere  trifling. 
Are  you,  in  point  of  fact,  at  this  moment  able  to  protect  your- 
selves against  your  slaves  without  our  assistance  ?  If  you  can  still 
rise  up  and  lie  down  in  security — if  you  can  still  eat  the  bread  of 
the  fatherless,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor-^if  you  can  still 
hold  your  petty  parliaments,  and  say  your  little  speeches,  and 
move  your  little  motions — if  you  can  still  outrage  and  insult  the 
Parliament  and  people  of  England,  to  what  do  you  owe  it  ?  To 
nothing  but  to  our  contemptuous  mercy.  If  we  suspend  our  pro- 
tection— if  we  recal  our  troops — in  a  week  the  knife  is  at  your 
throats  i 

Look  to  it,  that  we  do  not  take  you  at  your  word.  What 
are  you  to  us  that  we  should  pamper  and  defend  you  ?  If  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  should  pass  over  you,  and  your  place  know  you 
no  more,  what  should  i»e  lo^e  ?  Could  we  find  no  other  culti- 
vators to  accept  of  our  enormous  bounties  on  sugar  ?-^no  other 
pestilential  region  to  which  we  might  send  our  soldiers  to  catch 
the  yellow-fever?— ^no  other  community  for  which  we  might 
pour  forth  our  blood  and  lavish  our  money,  to  purchase  no- 
thing but  injuries  and  insults  ?  What  do  we  m^e  by  you  ?  If 
England  is  no  longer  to  be  the  mistress  of  her  colonies,-p-if  she 
is  to  be  only  the  handmaid  of  their  pleasures,  pr  the  accomplice 
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of  their  crimen  she  may  at  least  yentnre  to  ask,  as  a  handmaid, 
what  are  to  be  the  wages  of  her  service, — as  an  accomplice,  what 
is  to  be  her  portion  of  the  spoil  ?  If  justice,  and  mercy,  and 
liberty,  and  the  law  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man,  be 
words  without  a  meaning,  we  at  least  talk  to  the  purpose  when 
we  talk  of  pounds,  shillmgSi  and  pence. 

Let  us  count  our  gains.  Let  us  bring  to  the  test  the  lofty 
phrases  of  Colonial  declamation.  The  West  Indies,  we  are 
told,  are  a  source  of  vast  wealth  and  revenue  to  the  country. 
They  are  a  nursery  of  seamen.  They  take  great  quantities  of 
our  manufactures.  They  add  to  our  political  importance.  They 
are  useful  posts  in  time  of  war.  These  absurdities  have  been 
repeated,  till  they  have  begun  to  impose  upon  the  impostors 
who  invented  them.     Let  us  examine  them  briefly. 

Our  commercial  connexion  with  the  West  Indies  is  simply 
this.  We  buy  our  sugar  from  them  at  a  hi/zher  price  than  is 
given  for  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  surplus  they 
export  to  the  Continent,  where  the  price  is  lower ;  and  we  pay 
them  the  difference  out  of  our  own  pockets.  Our  trade  with 
the  West  Indies  is  saddled  with  almost  all  the  expense  of  their 
civil  and  military  establishments,  and  with  a  bounty  of  1,200,000^ 
Let  these  be  deducted  from  the  profits  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  and  their  amount  will  shrink  indeed.  Let  us  then  de- 
duct from  the  residue  the  advantages  which  we  relinquish  in 
order  to  obtain  it, — that  is  to  say,  the  profits  of  a  free  sugar 
trade  all  over  the  world;  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate 
the  boasted  gains  of  a  connexion  to  which  we  have  sacrificed 
the  Negroes  in  one  hemisphere,  and  the  Hindoos  in  the  other. 

Bpt  the  West  Indians  take  great  quantities  of  our  manufac- 
tures 1  They  can  take  only  a  return  tor  the  commodities  which 
they  send  us.  And  from  whatever  country  we  may  import  the  ^ 
same  commodities,  to  that  country  must  we  send  out  the  same 
returns.  What  is  it  that  now  limits  the  demands  of  our  Eastern 
empire?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the  want  of  an  adequate  re- 
turn. From  that  immense  market — from  the  custom  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  consumers,  our  manufacturers  are  in,  a 
great  measure  excluded,  by  the  protecting  duties  on  £ast  In- 
dian sugar. 

But  a  great  revenue  is  derived  from  the  West  Indian  trade  I 
Here,. again,  we  have  the  same  fallacy.  As  long  as  the  present 
quantity  of  sugar  is  imported  into  England,  no  matter  from 
what  country,  the  revenue  will  not  suffer ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  price  of  sugar  is  diminished,  the  consumption,  and, 
consequently,  the  revenue,  must  increase.  But  the  West  In- 
dian trade  affords  extensive  employment  to  British  shipping 
and  seamen  !     Why  more  than  any  equally  extensive  trade  with 
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any  other  part  of  the  world  ?  T!»c  more  active  our  track,  the 
more  demand  there  will  be  for  shippiui^and  seamen;  and  every 
one  who  has  learnt  the  alphabet  of  Political  Economy,  kuow§ 
that  trade  is  active,  in  proportion  only  as  it  is  free. 

There  are  some  who  assert  that,  in  a  military  and  political 
point  of  view,  the  West  Indies  are  of  great  importance  to  thia 
country.  This  is  a  common,  but  a  .monstrous  piisrepresenta- 
tion.  We  venture  to  say,  that  Colonial  empire  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  curses  of  modern  Europe.  What  nation  has  it 
ever  strengthened  ?  What  nation  has  it  ever  enriched  ?  What 
have  been  its  fruits  ?  Wars  of  frequent  occurrence  and  im- 
mense cost,  fettered  trade,  lavish  expenditure,  clarfiing  jurisdic- 
tion, corruption  in  governments,  and  indigence  among  the  peo- 
ple. What  have  Mexico  and  Peru  done  for  Spain,  the  Brazils 
for  Portugal,  Batavia  for  Holland  ?  Or,  if  the  experience  of 
others  is  lost  upon  us,  shall  we  not  profit  by  our  own  ?  What 
have  we  not  sacrificed  to  our  infatuated  passion  for  transatlan- 
tic dominion  ?  This  it  is  that  has  so  often  led  us  to  risk  our 
own  smiling  gardens  and  dear  firesides  for  some  snowy  desert 
or  mfectious  morass  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe :  This  in- 
spired us  with  the  project  of  conquering  America  in  Germany : 
This  induced  us  to  resign  all  the  advantages  of  our  insular  si- 
tuation— to  embroil  ourselves  in  the  intrigues,  and  fight  the 
battles  of  half  the  Continent — to  form  coitions  whicn  were 
instantly  broken— and  to  give  subsidies  which  were  never 
earned :  This  gave  birth  to  the  fratricidal  war  against  Ameri- 
can liberty,  with  all  its  disgraceful  defeats,  and  all  its  barren 
victories,  and  all  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet,  and  all 
the  bloody  contracts  of  the  Hessian  slaughterhouse :  This  it 
was  which,  in  the  war  against  the  French  republic,  induced  us 
to  send  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  bravest  troopa 
to  die  in  West  Indian  hospitals,  while  the  armies  of  our  ene- 
mies were  pouring  over  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  When  a  co- 
lonial acquisition  has  been  in  prospect,  we  have  thought  no 
expenditure  extravagant,  no  interference  perilous.  Goul  has 
been  to  us  as  dust,  and  blood  as  water.  Shall  we  neyer  learn 
wisdom  ?  Shall  we  never  cease  to  prosecute  a  pursuit  wilder 
than  the  wildest  dream  of  alchymy,  with  all  the  credulity  and 
all  the  profusion  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  ? 

Those  who  maintain  that  settlements  so  remote  conduce  to 
the  military  or  maritime  power  of  nations,  fly  in  the  face  of 
history.  The  colonies  ot  Spain  were  far  more  extensive  and 
populous  than  ours.  Has  Spain,  at  any  time  within  the  last 
two  centuries,  been  a  match  for  England  either  by  land  or  by 
sea  ?    Fifty  years  ago,  our  colonial  dominions  in  America  wcfo 
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&r  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  those  which  we  at  present 
possess.  Have  we  since  that  time  experienced  any  decay  in 
oiu'  political  influence,  in  our  opulence,  or  in  our  security  ? 
Or  shall  we  say  that  Virginia  was  a  less  valuable  possession 
than  Jamaica,  or  Massachussets  than  Barbadoes  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  all  the  evils  of  our  Colonial  system  are  im^ 
mensely  aggravated  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  me  state  of  slavery  which  exists  there.  Our  other 
settlements  we  have  to  defend  only  against  foreign  invasion. 
These  we  must  protect  against  the  constant  enmity  of  the  mi- 
serable bondsmen,  who  are  always  waiting  for  the  moment  of 
deliverance,  if  not  of  revenge.  With  our  other  establish- 
ments we  may  establish  commercial  relations  advantageous  to 
both  parties.  But  these  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  pauperism ; 
ifor  what  are  bounties  and  forced  prices  but  an  enormous  poor- 
rate  in  disguise? 

These  are  the  benefits  for  which  we  are  to  be  thankful. 
These  are  the  benefits,  in  return  for  which  we  are  to  suffer  a 
handful  of  managers  and  attomies  to  insult  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of  rights  as  old  and 
Sacred  as  any  part  of  our  Constitution.  If  the  proudest  po- 
tentate in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  France,  or  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  had  treated  our  Government  as  these  creatures 
of  our  own  have  dared  to  do,  should  we  not  have  taken  such 
satisfaction  as  would  have  made  the  ears  of  all  that  heard  of  it 
to  tingle  ?  Would  there  not  have  been  a  stately  manifesto^ 
and  a  warlike  message  to  both  Houses,  and  vehement  speeches 
from  all  parties,  ana  unanimous  addresses  abounding  in  offers 
of  lives  and  fortunes  ?  If  any  English  mobj  composed  of  the 
disciples  of  Paine  and  Carlile,  should  dare  to  pull  down  a  place 
of  religious  worship,  to  drive  the  minister  from  his  residence, 
to  threaten  with  destruction  any  other  who  should  dare  to  take 
his  place,  would  not  the  yeomanry  be  called  out  ?  Would  not 
l^arliament  be  summoned  before  the  appointed  time  ?  Would 
there  not  be  sealed  bags  and  secret  committees,  and  suspen- 
sions of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  ?  In  Barbadoes  all  this  has 
been  done.  It  has  been  done  openly.  It  has  not  been  punish«> 
ed.  It  is  at  this  hour  a  theme  of  boasting  and  merriment. 
And  what  is  the  language  of  our  rulers  ?     *  We  must  not  irri? 

•  tate  them.     We  must  try  lentent  measures.     It  is  better  that 

•  such  unfortunate  occurrences  should  not  be  brought  before  the 

•  Parliament.  *    Surely  the  mantle,  or  rather  the  cassock,  of  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  has  descended  on  these  gentlemen.     ^  It  is  not 

•  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot.     There  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a 
f  f iot.    The  council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of 
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*  Qotj  and  not  to  hear  a  riot '  We  hare  outdone  all  the  most 
memorable  examples  of  patience.  The  Job  of  Holy  Writ,  the 
Griselda  of  profane  romance,  were  but  types  of  our  philosophy. 
Surely  our  endurance  must  be  drawing  to  a  close. 

We  do  not  wish  that  England  should  drive  forth  her  prodi- 

fal  ofispring  to  wear  the  rags  and  feed  on  the  husks  which  they 
ave  desired.  The  Colonists  have  deserved  such  a  punish* 
ment.  But,  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves,  for  the  sake  of  those 
persons,  residing  in  this  country,  who  are  interested  in  West 
Indian  property,  we  should  grieve  to  see  it  inflicted.  That  the 
slaves,  when  no  longer  restrained  by  our  troops,  would,  in  no 
very  lonff  time,  achieve  their  own  liberation,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. As  little  do  we  doubt  that  such  a  revolution,  violent  as  it 
would  doubtless  be,  would  be  desirable,  if  it  were  the  only  pos- 
siUe  means  of  subverting  the  present  system.  The  horrors  of 
a  batde  or  a  massacre  force  themselves  upon  our  senses.  The 
effects  of  protracted  tyranny,  the  terror,  the  degradation,  the 
blighted  aiOFections,  the  stunted  intellects,  the  pining  of  the  heart» 
the  premature  decay  of  the  frame,  are  evils  less  obvious,  but 
equally  certain ;  and,  when  continued  through  successive  ge* 
Aeration^  make  up  a  greater  sum  of  human  misery  than  was 
ever  inflicted  in  the  paroyxsm  of  any  revolution.  Still  we  can- 
not doubt  that  savages,  rude  in  understanding,  exasperated  by 
injuries,  intoxicated  by  recent  freedom,  would  be  much  be- 
nefited by  the  wise  and  merciful  control  of  an  enlightened 
people. 

We  feel  also  for  the  West  Indian  proprietors  who  reside  in 
England.  Between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies 
we  see  a  great  distinction.  There  may  be  in  this  body  indivi- 
duals infected  with  the  worst  vices  of  the  colonial  character. 
But  there  are  also  among  them  many  gentlemen  of  benevolent 
feelings  and  enlarged  minds,  who  have  done  much  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  their  slaves,  and  who  would  willingly  see  the 
meliorating  measures  which  his  Majestv's  ministers  nave  sug* 
gested,  adopted  by  the  West  Indian  legislators.  They  have 
scarcely  any  thing  in  common  with  the  Colonists,  or  vrith  the 
scribblers  whom  .the  Colonists  feed  and  clothe.  They  have 
taken  little  part  in  the  controversy,  ashamed  probably  of  the  in-^ 
finmous  allies  with  whom  they  would  have  to  cooperate.  But 
^hat  they  have  said  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  said  manfully 
and  courteously.  Their  influence,  however,  is  at  present  exert- 
ed decidedly  in  fiivour  of  slavery,  not,  we  verily  oelieve,  from 
i^iy  love  or  slavery  in  the  abstract,  but  partly  because  they 
thmk  that  their  own  characters  are  in  some  degree  affected  by  the 
attacks  which  are  made  on  the  Colonial  system,  and  parUv  be- 
cautr^  they  apprehend  that  their  property  is  likely  lo  iu^r  in 
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convquence  of  the  feding  which  9X  pvesent  pretaik  dirougfaoot 
the  country. .  . 

.  Oo  both  pmots  they  are  mistaken.  We  are  oonTinced  that 
there  is  not,  in  any  quarter,  a  feeling  unfriendly  to  them,  or  aa 
ipdisposition  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  their  interests.  The 
l^onest,  but  uninformed  zeal,  of  individuals,  may  sometimei 
break  forth  into  intemf>erate  expressions:  But  the  great  body 
of  the  people  make  a  wide  distinction  between  the  class  of  whica 
we  speak  and  the  Colonial  mob.  Let  it  be  their  care  to  pre^ 
serve  that  distinction  indelible. 

We  call  for  their  support.  Thev  are  our  natural  alliet. 
Scarcely  hare  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  scarcely  have  the 
Abolitionists  themselves,  been  more  rancorously  abused  by  the 
oriuors  of  Jamaica,  than  those  persons.  The  objects  of  the  two 
classes  are  wholly  different.  The  one  consists  of  English  gentle* 
men,  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  the  source  from  which  they 
derive  a  part  of  their  revenue.  The  other  is  composed,  in  8 
great  measure,  of  hungry  adventurers,  who  are  too  poor  to  boy 
the  pleasure  of  tyranny,  and  are  therefore  attached  to  the  only 
system  under  which  they  can  enjoy  it  gratis.  The  former  wisa 
only  to  secure  their  possessions;  the  latter  are  desirous  to  per- 
petuate the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  white  skin«  Against 
tliose  priviWes  let  us  declare  mtermtnable  war,— « war  for  our- 
selves, and  tor  our  children,  and  for  our  grBnd-children,''^^war 
without  peaco-«-war  without  truce*— *war  without  ouarter !  Bat 
we  respect  the  rights  of  property  as  much  as  we  detest  the  pre* 
ro^atives  of  colour. 

Wc  entreat  these  respectable  persons  to  reflect  on  the  preea* 
rious  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  property. 
Even  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  pot  a  stop  to  this  controvert, 
—if  the  subject  of  slavery  were  no  longer  to  occupy  the  attOH 
tion  of  the  British  public,  could  they  think  themselves  secore 
from  ruin  ?  Are  bo  ominous  signs  visible  in  the  political  hori-* 
Kon?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  discern  this  time?  All  tho 
^ncient  fabrics  of  colonial  empire  are  falling  to  pieces.  The 
old  equilibrium  of  power  has  been  distnrbea  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  crowd  of  new  States  into  the  system.  Our  West*ln« 
dia  possessions  are  not  now  surrounded,  as  they  formerly  were, 
by  tlie  oppressed  and- impoverished  colonies  of  a  superannuated 
monarchy,  in  the  last  stage  of  dotage  and  debility,  but  by  young, 
unci  vi<^orous,  and  warlike  republics.  We  have  defended  our 
colonics  oiTainst  Spain.  Does  it  therefore  follow  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  defciul  taein  against  Mexico  or  Hayli  ?  We  are  told^ 
that  a  pamphlet  ot"  Mr  Stephen,  or  a  speech  of  Mr  BronghaoH 
\s  fuilicienl  to  exciie  all  the  siavcs  in  our  colonies  to  rebel. 
Wli.it,  il)en,  would   be  the  e0e«t  produced  in  Jamaica  by  the 
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npp«aranoe  of  three  or  four  Black  r^imeMB,  with  tliirtynr  forty 
thousand  stand  of  arms  ?  The  colony  would  be  lost.  Would 
it  ever  be  tecorered  ?  Would  England  engage  in  a  contest 
&>r  that  object,  at  so  vast  a  dUtaoce,  and  in  so  deadly  a  c)i- 
aiate  ?  Would  she  not  take  waning  by  the  fate  of  that  mighty 
expeditioo  which  perished  in  &  Domingo?  Let  us  suppose^ 
however,  that  a  force  were  sent,  and  that,  in  the  field,  it  wer» 
successful.  Have  we  forgotten  bow  long  a  few  Maroons  de- 
fended the  central  mountainE  of  the  island  against  all  the  e& 
forts  of  disciplined  valour  ?  A  similar  contest  on  a  larger  seals 
might  be  protracted  for  half  a  century,  keeping  our  forces  in 
continual  employment,  and  depriving  property  of  all  its  secu* 
rity.  The  country  might  spend  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  and 
bury  fifty  thoutand  men,  before  the  contest  could  be  tcrminat-' 
ed.  Nur  is  this  all,  la  a  servile  war,  tbe.master  mtut  be  the 
loser — for  his  enemies  are  bis  chattels.  Whether  the  slave 
conquer  or  fall,  he  is  alike  lost  to  the  owner.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  soil  lies  uncultivated;  the  machinery  is  destroyed.  And 
when  the  possessions  of  the  planter  are  restored  to'  hhn^  tb^ 
have  been  changed  into  a  desert. 

Our  policy  is  clear.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  Colonies,  we  mnst 
take  prpm^  and  effectual  measures  for  raising  the  conditiota  iof 
the  slaves.  We  must  give  tihem  institotions  which  they  mny 
have  no  temptadon  to^aiange.  We  hare  governed  the  CanaJ 
dians  hberajly  and  leniently ;  aad  the  coneetjncnee  is,  Aat  we 
can  truU  to.  them  to  defend  themselves  against  the  most  fermid- 
able  power  tJiat  anywhere  threatens  our  Colonial  dominions. 
This  is  the  only  safeguard.  You  may  renew  alt  the  atrocities 
of  BATb&doea  and  Demerara.  Yon  may -inflict  all  the  most  hate- 
ful punishments  autborized  by  the  insular  codes.  You  may 
massacre  by  the  thousand,  and  hang  by  the  score.  You  ma^ 
even  once,  more  roast  your  captives  in  slow  fires  and  aUrve 
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We  beliere  tbat,  on  this  soliject,  the  liearts  of  the  thigtish 
pie  bum  within  them*    They  hate  slayeiy.    They  have  hated  it 
for  ages.     It  faa%  indeed^  hidden  itecif  for  a  time  in  a  remote 
nook  of  their  dominions :  but  it  is  now  discovered  and  dra^^ 
ged  to  light.     That  is  sufficient.    Its  sentence  is  pronounced  ^ 
and  it  never  can  escape !  never,  though  all  the  efforts  of  its 
supporters  should  be  redoubled, — never,  though  sophistry,  and 
falsehood,  and  slander,  and  the  jests  of  the  pothouse, -the  ribai* 
dry  of  the  brothel,  and  the  slang  of  the  ring  or  fives'  coort, 
should  do  their  utmost  in  its  defence, — ^never,  though  fresh 
insurrections  should  be  got  up  to  firighen  the  people  out.of  their 
judgment,  and  fresh  companies  to  bubble  them  out  of  their  mo- 
ney,— never,  though  it  should  find  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
peerage,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  itself,  the  purveyors  of  it» 
siand^,  and  the  mercenaries  of  its  defence  !  * 


Abt.  X.    HemmJcs  on  the  CuUivation  and  Grovoth  of  Coffee  in 

Hayti.     London.     1825. 

A  V  idea  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  entertained^  that  the 
*^^  (otal  repealy  or  great  reduction  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
would  contribute  more  to  the  public  advantage  than  any 
other  measure  relative  to  the  diminution  of  the  national  bur*. 

•  *  Since  the  above  article  was  prepared  for  the  press,  we  have  met 
with  a  new  and  very  important  work  on  the  subject  of  West  India 
Slavery.  It  is  entitled,  *  The  West  Indies  as  they  are,  or  a  real 
Picture  of  Slavery,  particularly  in  Jamaica, '  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bickeli, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  resided  a  consideiabla 
time  in  that  Island.  The  work  is  ill  written;. and  it  might  have 
been  reduced  with  advantage  to  half  its  present  size.  It  produces, 
however,  an  irresistible  impression  of  the  honesty  and  right  inten- 
UoDs  of  the  author,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  scenes  he  de-* 
scribes ;  and  it  confirms,  in  a  remarkable  manner^  all  the  leading 
statements  which,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Cooper,  Dr  Williamson, 
and  Mr  Meabing,  were  laid  before  the  public  two  years  ago,  in  the 

J>amphlet  called  '  Negro  Slavery. '  Mr  Bickell  has  also  brought 
brward  various  new  facts  of  the  most  damning  description,  in  illus- 
tration both  of  the  rigours  of  Negro  bondage,  and  of  the  extraordi- 
nary dissoluteness  of  manners  prevailing  in  Jamaica.  We  strongly 
recommend  the  work  to  general  perusal,  as  a  most  seasdnable  anti- 
dote to  chose  delusive  tales  of  colonial  amelioration,  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  abate  the  horror  so  universally  felt  in  oontem- 
pfatmg  the  emel  and  debasing  eft/ois  of  the  slav«  system. 
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dens,  thftt  it  is  in  the  power  of  minifiten  to  adopt.  We  con- 
fess that  we  are  not  of  thb  opinion.  It  wosiU  most  cer- 
tainly give  us  extreme  pleasure  to  see  the  assessed  taaras  en* 
turelv  taken  o^  provided  it  conU  be  shown  that  such  repeal 
would  not  have  tne  effect  to  continue  some  heavier  burden.  In 
the  actual  circumstances  ci  the  countrj,  a  large  amount  of  re» 
venue  musl  be  collected ;  and  the  real  question  for  the  consider- 
ation  of  Uie  public  is,  not  whether  the  assessed  taxes  are  vexati* 
ous  and  occasion  privations,  but  whether  they  are  more  or  less 
vexatious,  and  occasion  more  or  fewer  privations  than  odiav? 
Now,  we  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  question  about  which  there 
can  be  much  doubt.  The  assessed  taxes,  since  their  late  reduo- 
tk>n,  cannot  justly  be  said  to  be  expressive;  and  the  chidf  ob- 
jection to  tMm— *the  diffieulty  oiF  evading  their  paymentH-^ 
m  truth  the  very  circumstance  that  forms  their  principal  re» 
commendation.  The  assessed  taxes  do  not  affect  the  natural 
distribution  of  capital ;  thev  do  not,  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
commodities,  occasion  any  derangement  m  the  ordinary  channela 
of  commercial  intercourse;  thcry  do  not  lead  to  smuggling ;  and 
they  are  easily  and  cheaply  collected.  We  are  therefore  of  o« 
pinion,  that  tnere  are  many  other  taxes  that  ought  to  be  repeal- 
ed in  preference  to  the  assessed  taxes.  The  tax  on  leatbert 
for  example,  though  it  produces  only  a  very  small  revenue^  is 
yet,  by  reauirine  the  employment  of  a  ^eat  number  of  offi- 
cers,,and  tne  enraroement  of  sev^id  vexatious  regulations,  very 
burdensome  to  the  raanu&cturers,  and  to  the  public  The 
duty  on  policies  of  insurance  is  also  extremely  objectiooabie ; 
for  it  has  the  effect  both  to  check  and  repress  the  exten- 
sion of  a  most  important  and  beneficial  branch  of  business,  and 
to  retain  a  large  proportion  of  the  property  of  individuals  in  a 
state  of  insecurity.  The  duties  on  foreffp  timber  and  iron,  by 
enhancing  the  price  of  houses  and  macfamery,  are  not  only  ex- 
tremely oppressive  to  individuals,  but  lay  the  manufaotnnes  and 
commerce  of  the  country  under  ver^  serious  disadvantages. 
These,  and  others  of  a  similar  discnption,  are  the  taxes  we 
should  like  to  see  first  repealed.  And  when  this  has  been  don^ 
and  fresh  life  been  consequently  infused  into  some  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  national  industry,  the  increase  that  will 
thence  arise  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  excise  and  customs^ 
will  enable  the  assessed  taxes  to  be  repealed  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage. 

At  present,  however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  propose  tke 
repeal  of  any  tax.  But  we  are  desirous  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity to  show,  that  Crovernment  may,  by  reducing  the  duties 
on  Coffee  to  a  th&d  or  afomik  of  their  present  amount^  increase 
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tlie  wcaJtb,  oomforts,  -and  enjoyments  of  a  lar^  cItlSB  of  th^ 
«;omniunity,  and  efiVctually  ch€ck  tliat  adulteration  of  coffee 
wbich  is  sow  practised  to  a  very  great  fxtent — and  that  thejr 
ibay  do  all  this  not  only  without  any  sacrifice  of  revenue,  bttC 
even  with  a  considerable  addition  to  its  amount. 

The  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  coffee  duties  has,  we 
understand^  been  lately  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Treasury,  by  memorials  from  the  principal  West  India  mei^ 
ohants  and  planters,  of  London  and  Liverpool.  And  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  supeifluons  to  observe,  that  though  it  cannot  be' 
doubted  that  the  merchants  have  taken  this  step  exclusively 
with  a  view  to  their  own  interests,  without  caring  for  those  of 
the  community  in  general,  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  de- 
serving of  public  support:  For,  it  will  be  found,  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  the  interests  of  the  buyer  are  as  much  involved 
as  those  of  the  seller,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  benefit  the 
one  withom  also  benefiting  the  other.  The  powerfitl  and  ever 
acting  principle  of  competition,  compels  the  planters  and  mer- 
chants to  sell  their  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  products,  at  the 
lowest  price  that  will  suffice  to  cover  the  cost  of  bringing^ 
them  to  market,  including  the  various  duties  with  which  they 
may  happen  to  be  loaded.  And  hence  the  necessary  and  una- 
voidable consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the  duties  affecting  these 
articles  is  to  occasion  an  equivalent  diminution  of  price;  so  that 
while  their  former  consumers  obtain  a  proportionally  larger 
supply .  of  desirable  commodities  for  the  senne  sum,  they  are 
brought  within  the  command  of  new  and  poorer,  and,  for  that 
reason,  infinicely  more  numerous,  classes  of  consumers.  The 
advantage  of  the  planter  and  merchant  consists,  not  in  their 
being  able  to  pocket  either  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  re- 
dtAC^  duty,  for  competition  will  always  prevent  their  doing  this^ 
but  in  the  extended  demand  for  their  peculiar  products  occasion- 
ed by  its  reduction.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  that 
this  is  a  question  in  which  the  West  Indians  only  are  interest- 
ed. If  such  were  the  case,  we  should  hardly  think  it  worthy 
of  a  moment's  attention.  But  so  far  from  this  being  true^  it  is 
a  question  bearing  direcdy  on  the  public  interests,  or  at  least 
on  the  interests  of  all  that  portion  of  the  public,  who  either 
are  or  wish  to  be  drinkers  of  coffee.^^And  we  do  hope  that  they 
will  join  their  representations  to  those  of  the  West  Indians  in 
favour  of  a  measure  that  will  not  only  be  productive  of  increas- 
ed enjoyment  to  themadLves,  but  which  is  of  essential  importance 
to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 

We  are  not  aware  that  ministers  have  yet  returned  any  an- 
swer to  the  representations  in  question ;  though|  from  the  cu* 
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larged  and  liberal  views  with  respect  to  sncb  subjects  entertain* 
ed  by  Messrs  Robinson  and  Hu^tssoni  there  is  every  reason  la 
hope  that  they  will  be  favourably  considered.  The  fear  of  reduo^ 
ing  the  revenue  is  the  only  imaginable  circttmstance  that  eaa 
occasion  any  hesitation  about  reducing  the  duties.  But  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  this  apprehension,  if  it  be  really  entertained,  is  al*-> 
together  futile  and  visionary.  In  no  one  instance  has  a  reduc-i 
tion  of  iin  exorbitant  duty,  on  an  article  in  general  demand,  eves 
been  eiFected  without  causing  such  an  increased  consumption  as 
has  led  to  a  very  great  increase  of  revenue.  It  is  unnecessary^ 
however,  to  resort  to  general  reasoning,  or  analogous  cases,  for 
proofs  ofthis  principle.  Though  there  had  been  no  other  exam« 
pies  to  which  to  refer,  the  history  of  the  cofiGse  trade  during  the 
last  forty  years  would,  of  itself,  have  been  fully  sufficient  to  esta* 
blish  the.  superior  productiveness  of  moderate  duties. 

Previously  to  1783,  the  various  custom  and  excise  duties  oa 
coffee  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  no  less  than  480 
per  ceni.  on  its  then  average  market  price  I  In  consequence  of 
this  enormous  duty,  almost  all  the  coffee,  made  use  of  was  claa« 
destinely  imported;  and  the  duties  produced  only  the  triflings 
sum  of  2,869/.  10#.  iOJd.a  year.  In  1783,  however,  Mr  Pitt 
reduced  the  duties  to  about  one  third  of  their  former  amount* 
Now,  mark  the  dFect^  of  this  wise  and  politic  measure.  Instead  of 
sustaining  any  diminution,  the  revenue  was  imo^diately  increased 
to  nearly  three  times  its  former  amount^  or  to  l^tQOU  15s.  9d.^ 
showing  that  the  consumption  of  legally  imported  coffee  must 
have  increased  in  about  a  nikiefold  proportion  !  A  striking  and 
conclusive  proof,  as  Mr  Bryan  Edwards  has  observed,  of  the  ef- 
fect of  heavy  taxation  in  defeating  its  own  object. — {History  of 
the  West  Indies^  vol.  ii.  p.  340,  8vo.  ed.) 

From  this  period  the  consumption  and  the  aggregate  produce 
of  the  duties  went  on  gradually,  though  slowly,  increasing.  From 
1790  to  1794,  botli  inclusive,  the  duty  was  1  id.  per  lb.  the  aver- 
age annual  consumption  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  same 
period  being  87 1,000  lbs.  and  the  average  annual  revenue  89,875/# 
In  1795  the  duty  was  raised  to  Is.  5d. ;  but  notwithstand'mg  this 
increase,  the  average  revenue  of  that  and  ihefour  following  years 
was  only  38,740,  while  the  average  consumption^// to  548,000lb8. 
In  1805,  6,  7,  tJie  duty  was  as  high  as  2s.  2d.  per  lb. ;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  measures  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  to 
the  growing  taste  for  coffee,  and  to  the  capture  of  several  of  the 
French  islands  from  which  finer  coffee  was  obtained,  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  these  three  years  amounted  to 
1,1 13,000  lbs.  and  the  revenue  to  121^698/. 
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Wc  have  now  reached  by  far  the  most  important  era  in  the 
hislory  of  the  Briliah  coffee  trade.     In  compliance  with  the  ur* 
gent  solicitations  of  the  West  India  body,  then  inTohred  in  the 
greatest  difficulties,  Mr  Perceval  consulted,  in  180S,  to  reduce 
the  duties  from  28.  2d.  to  7d.  per  lb.,  and  also  repealed  the  re* 
gulations  against  roasting  in  private  houses.    This  measmre  was 
completely  and  signally  successful.  The  average  quantity  of  cofiee 
sold  for  home  consumption  during  the  jfi;^  years  firom  1808  to 
1812,   both  inclusive,  when  the  duty  was  at  ?d.,  rose  from 
1,113,000  lbs.,    the  average   quantity  sold,   when  the   duty 
was  at  2s.  2d.,  to  7,177,000  lb.,  and  the  revenue  rose  from 
121,698/.  to  209,334/.  t  We  do  not  know  that  a  more  striking 
and  memorable  example  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  whole  history 
of  taxation,  to  show  the  vast  advantage  resulting  from  the  impo- 
sition  of  moderate  duties  on  articles  in  general  demand.    But  io 
despite  of  this  precedent,  Mr  Vansittart  raised  the  duty  to  7}c]. 
in  1813 ;  and  though  the  consumption  b^an  to  decline  in  con^ 
sequence  even  of  this  slight  advance,  the  same  sagacious  minister 
raised  the  duty  to  Is.  in  1819  !  This  last  increase  of  duty  had 
the  exact  effect  which  every  man  of  sense  must  have  anticipated. 
Had  the  consumption  of  coffee  gone  on  increasing  with  tne  in- 
creasing population  of  the  country,  as  it  was  doing  when  the 
duty  was  raised,  it  would  have  amounted,  in  the  period  from 
1819  to   1823,   to  8,419,000  lbs.,   whereas  it  only  amounted 
6,692,000,  and  the  revenue  to  334,000/. 

But,  in  order  still  more  clearly  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  the 
various  augmentations  and  reductions  of  duty  on  the  consump- 
tion of  coffee,  we  subjoin  the  following  Table,  which  we  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  render  as  accurate  as  possible,  and  on 
which,  we  believe,  our  readers  may  plaoe  every  reliance* 
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PROGRSfSttB  CONgUMPTION  of  CoFPRB  in  ENGLAND  and  WaLSS  ; 

Rates  of  Duty  payable  thereon ;  and  Revenue  derired  from  the 
same  in  the  last  32  Yeara. 


iCoflfto  consumed 
v^^  in  En^atid  and 
^**^  Walet,  in  libs.    » 


Rate  of 

duly 

per  lib. 


Gross  Produce 
of  tiM   Putie» 

on  Coffee. 


Annual 

Avcnm* 

Con&uiDpUon. 


Aremge 

Annual 

UeTenuD. 


1791 

1792 

1793 

179* 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

18(H 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 


81&300^ 
92a600 

8V2.200 
896.000 
282.200 
515.200 
600.300 
582.400 
761.600 
65a500 
61H.400 
761.600 
784.000 
116kd00 

1181.200 

1142.000 
1061.000 

684S.000 
5107.200 
6092.800 
7571.200 
8265.600 
6018.000 
586a800 
6832.000 
7430.800 
8108.800 
7683,200 
5958.400 
6761.800 
6921.600 
7123.200 


0^.  llr/. 
0  11 
0  11 

0  11 

1  5 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 


5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

8 
S 
2 


0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

71 

0 

7 

0 

T. 

0 

7:- 

0 

7i 

0 

7t 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

je  37,300 
42,600 
38,600 
41,000 
20,000 
36,500 
42,500 
41,200 
53.500 
49,400 
52,100 
57,100 
58,800 
87,350 

127,309 
122,530 

115,257 

258,100 
14«,1)66 
177,700 
220,827 
241,080 
196,000 
189,470 
220,620 
239,950 
261, 8W 
24^100 
297,920 
338,240 
316,080 
a56,160 


When 
duty 
at  1  Id. 
I  per  lib. 

When 
thity  nt 
^K5d. 
per  lib. 

When 
duty  at 
'ls.6d. 
per  lib. 

i"  When 
duty  at 
2s.  2a. 
per  lib. 

iWhen 
duty 
ai7d. 
per  lib. 


When 
duty 
fat  7id. 
\HiT  lib. 

When 

duty 

ot  12d. 

per  lib. 


Ibft. 
871,000 


MS^OOO 


£39,875 


38»740 


813,000 


1,113,000 


60,950 


121,608 


7,177,000 


209,33* 


6,030.000 


6,692,000 


225,997 


331,600 


The  revenue  derived  from  the  duties  on  coiFee  in  Scotland, 
amounts  to  about  15|000/.  a  year,  and  in  Ireland  to  nearly  the 
same  sum. 

Owing  to  the  devastation  occasioned  by  the  revolution  in  St 
Domingo,  the  exportation  of  coiFee  from  that  Island  which  had, 
on  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1789,  amounted 
to  71,480,000  libs,  a  year,  ceased  entirely  subsequently  to  1795. 
In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  price,  caused  by  this  defi- 
ciency of  supply,  a  very  great  stimulus  was  given  to  the  culti- 
vation of  conee  in  the  other  West  India  Islands.  The  efTects 
of  this  stimulus  were  particularly  felt  in  Jamaica,  to  which  many 
of  the  St  Domingo  plaatert  had  retired ;  the  eaqx»rt6  of  coffee 
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from  tliencc,  which  in  1790  onlj  amounted  to  1,7889000  Ubs.^ 
having  increased  in  1809  to  not  ieds  than  29,298,000  *^b  ra^ 
pidity  of  increase  unprecedented,  we  believe,  in  the  history  lof 
colonial  cultivation  !  But  this  increased  cultivation  was  still 
insufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  destruction 
of  St  Domingo ;  and  prices  continued  at  a  high  elevation  until 
the  latter  part  of  1810,  when  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte,  by 
throwing  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  importation  in- 
to the  Continent,  produced  an  overloading  of  the  British  mar- 
ket, and  a  fall  of  prices.  The  unmeasured  exportation  that 
took  place  subsequently  to  the  peace,  again  raised  prices ;  and 
they  have  since  continued  at  a  pretty  high  range,  utitil  last  year, 
when  they  have  again  fallen,  from  40  to  60  per  cent  This  last 
fall  has  not  taken  place,  however,  in  consequence  of  any  increase 
of  importation  from  our  own  colonies,  for  that  has  been  progres- 
sively falling  off  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  growth  of  coffee  in 
Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Java.  On  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years, 
not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  die  coffee  imported  from  the 
British  plantations  into  England  has  been  retained  for  home 
consumption :  And  aCs  the  constant  increase  of  the  Continental 
imports  from  America,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  must  con- 
tinue to  drive  British  coffee  from  the  foreign  markets,  it  se«ms 
quite  clear,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  duties  not  being  reduced^ 
and  the  home  market  extended,  a  half,  or  perhaps  fwo-thirds^ 
of  the  British  coffee  plantations,  will  at  no  distant  period  be 
rendered  absolutely  worthless. 

It  is  supposed  that  during  the  period  whep  the  duties  on  co& 
fee  fluctuated  from  is.  6d.  to  2s.  2ii.  per  lb.,  about  a  An^of  the 
total  quantity  consumed  inlhe  empire  was  either  furnished  by 
smugglers  or  by  adulterators.  Smuggling  has  since  sustained 
a  considerable  check ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  spurious  or  imitation  coffee  has  been  legalised,  and 
is  actually  become  a  very  considerable  branch  of  business.  It 
was  enacted  by  the  4f  1st  Geo.  III.  cap.  91,  that  if  any  article 
made  to  resemble  coffee,  or  intended  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
it,  should  be  found  in  the  possession  of  any  denier,  or  be  called 
by  him  Engli$h  or  British  coffee^  it  should  be  forfeited,  and  the 
dealer  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  50/.  The  breakfast  powders  of  Mr 
Henry  Hunt,  of  radical  notoriety,  were  seized  under  this  act. 
But  by  an  act  passed  about  two  years  since,  the  sale  of  roasted 
grain^  intended  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  is  authorized, 
provided  the  pai'cels  are  marked  and  labelled  as  such.     It  is  im* 

•  Corric's  Letters  to  Mr  Perceval,  p.  2. 
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pbtsbto  to  iwcertatn  the  aiaidunt  df  the  sales  now  makioff  oTihia 
sparious  coSte ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  theyira  vexf 
great.  .  A  few  months  since  the  price  of  tye^  the,  grain  best  BWif^ 
ed  for  its  maniifactuce^ .  was  enhanced  in  an  ahnost  unprecedented 
degree  $  and  shops  are  now  ^^nedfor  the  sale  ofthel  artictei  not 
only  in  all  the.  great  towns,  but  iii  almost  all  the  considerable 
villages  thraugfaout  the. empire.  Ima  kte  trial  in  the  CoiArt  qf 
King's  Bench,  where  Mr  Hunt  was  the  prosecutor,  it  was  stall- 
ed, uiat  a  bushel  of  rye  would  yield  85  or  56  lb.  of  coffee;  and 
that^  at  the  existing  prices,  the  profit  on  the  manu&cture  was 
from  900  to  400  per  cent.  Of  coprse,  allowance  must  be  made 
in  estimadng  the  weight  due  to  these  assertions,  for  the  exagger^ 
ation  of  advocates;  bat  after  every  reasonable  allowance,  it 
is  still  sttfficimitly  Oibvious,  that  the  relinquishing  of  the  trade  of 
a  radical  politician,  for  that  of  a  spurious  cofiee  dealer,  r6« 
fleets  no  discredit  on  Mr  Hunt's  sagaci^. 

It  was  expected  that  the  eonsumptidn  of  genuine  coffee 
would  have  been  very  considerably  increased  during  last  year^ 
in  conse^enoe  of  the  &11  that  has.  taken  place  in  its  price ;  for 
the  c<»nmon  qualities  have  been  stAd  in  bond,  during  the  gteist* 
er  part  of  last^year,  for  about  6d.  per  lib.,  while  they  have  ge* 
nerally  Aveia^ed  since  1814,  from  lOd.  to  Is*  So  &r,  however^ 
firom  having  ucreased,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  ex* 
tract,  f  from  a  circular  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  commier* 

f  The  total  import  of  coffee,  B.  P.  and  foreigni  appellors  to 
be  2I,S00  tons  in  1824»  against  90,200  toni  in  182);  and  die 
stocks  now  remaining  about  9000  tons,  against  800O  tons  on  ih6 
Ist*  Jsnusry  18S4,  5600  tons  on  1st  January  182S^  and  480OteBS  en 
1st  Janaary  1829.  The  x]uand^  eiqportCMl  irckn  GSreat  firkain  in 
1824,  has  been  abeut  17,500  tons,  bemg  constderaUy  more  than  in 
fovner  years ;  and  the  quantity  taken. out  of  bond  for  hoknei  usie,  onfy 
lAout  Sd60  tons,  being  sboot  200  toss  less  than  in  the  year  182S. 
IIms  flying  off  in  the  coosuosption  is  principally  to  be  attributed  to 
th^  great  pains  socoessfully  taken  by  the  venders  of  roasted  grainy 
since  the  sale  of  it  was  legalized  by  Parliament,  to  introduce  this 
aubstitttte  into  geaeral  use,  m  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdcmu 
For  the  prices  ot  coffee  having  ruled  on  an  average  at  least  2&b,  per 
cwt.  lower  during  the  past  year  than  they  did  fbr  some  years  prevl<* 
ous,  there  is  no  doubt  the  consumption  would  have  increas^  with 
the  increasing  pof^ulatioo,  if  this  substitute  had  not  been  earteniive*' 
ly  used ;  but  it  b  ascertained  that  this  is  the  ease,  and  it  mst  be  eG^» 
pected  to  come  into  more  extensive  use,  as  long  as  the  duty 
on  coffise  continues  so'  Ugh  as  it  liew  is,  being  about  900  per 
eent.  on  the  value  of  the  bulk  of  die  cofiee  inkported»    If  Ibe 
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cial  boosefl  of  Liverpool  (Yates,  Bratken  &  Co.),  dated  lli^ 
8th  of  January  last,  that  the  consumption  oi  18M  is  200  tcMEW» 
er  448,000  libs,  less  than  the  consaniptian  of  1888 !  The 
temptation  which  the  high  duty  holds  out  to  adalteratioDy  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  now  be  effected,  has  entirely  pre? 
▼ented  the  great  increase  of  consumption,  whidi  it  is  certaio 
would  otherwise  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  fidl  of 
coffee. 

Now,  we  would  beg  leave  to  ask,  whether  anv  thing  can  be 
BMNre  monstrously  and  palpably  impolitic  and  aosnrd,  than  to 
force,  by  means  €>f  oppressive  duties  on  genuine  coffee,  reconnse 
to  this  spurious  and  miserable  compound  ?  The  systmn  on  whicli 
we  are  now  acting  inflicts,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  a  serir* 
cms  injury  on  the  consumers  of  cofiee^  on  th^  West  Indian  mer* 
diants  and  planters,  an  the  revenue,  commerce,  and  OMumla  of 
the  people.  The  facilities  which  the  possession  of  a  iMalised 
oounterfeit  must  give  for  the  adulteration  of  asBujne  ooSee^  are 
too  Qbvious  to  require  to  be  pointed  out;  and  it  has  been  estK* 
mated  by  those  best  fiequainted  with  such  sulgeets,  l;kat  a  full 
iUrd  of  the  roasted  grain  is  used  for  the  purpose  €£  adnllenUr 
log  i  The  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  surely  out  of  the 

auestion.  Were  the  duties  on  ooffiie  reduocato  8d«  or  4dL  per  ih. 
lere  is  the  greatest  probability  that  the  onasnmptign  would  be 
at  least  tripkd  or  quadrupled,  or  that  it  would  rise  from  $emm 
to  Iwenty-^m  or  twepify'^kt  millions  of  pounds;  and,  if  so,  the 
^e  of  spurious  counterfeits,  and  tl^e  practice  of  i|dulterat<i^rjt 
would  be  e£fecti^ly  checked,  while  the  revei^e  wou^  be  pror 
poniom^Iy  augmented. 

f  r.    t     "      '         ■  i    '        !  '    '     *  !  t '   ■         .■■II*  "  '    , 

du^  were  reduced  from  Idd.  per  lib.  to  8d.  or  4d,  p^  lib.,  k 
is  probable  the  consumptioor  in  England  weukl  be  doubled  or 
trebled;  and  that,  instead  of  consuming  oi^y  liO  to .  800  tons  an** 
nuallyin  Scotland,  and  100  to  ISO  tons  in  Ireland^  tea  thnes  the 
quantity  would  be  used  in  those  countnes,  by  which  msaqs  we  should 
consume  in  the  British  dominions  nearly  all  the  produce  of  our  ova 
Colonies.  Memorials  have  been  made  to  nuaisters  on  this  subject^ 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  attended  to.  In  1609,  wh^a  the  duty  was 
te^nced  from  2s.  2d.  to  7d.  per  lib.,  the  coDsumption  increased  six- 
fbld  immediately*  The  stocks  of  cbflbe  on  tl^e  Oqntinent  appear  ta 
be  rather  larger  than  they  were  this  time  last  year;  but  the  oobt 
aouptien.  baa  increased,  owing  to  ^e  reduction  in  ^he  prices;  and 
■Ithongh  theae  may  be  seme  increase  ia  the  supply  from  Brazil  and 
l^aguyaa,  we  do  not  antieipale,  on  the  whole,  aa  increased  import  tp 
Ewrope  in  1M5,  as  the  crops  in  Jamaica  and  Demeiaim  will  prob^iy 
be  small.<-<8lA  /oatiaryv  18d£.  .   .  ;  > 
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It  hm  be«ti  BtatQ^s  that  in  the  eY«t  ef  tb^  duties  on  eoflfe^ 
)Miiig  eflbotually  reduoe^^  its  increMed  qcmsismptf  on  would  iuT 
t^ere  irith  the  consunptic^  of  tem  end  tbet  th^  revenue  m^t 
jn  tkie  v^y  suffer  very  seriously*  But  it  is  obvious  that  tb^ 
IS  infinitely  less  risk  of  snoh  a  oonsequenoe  taking  place  hy  an 
ineieaaed  sale  of  moderately  taxed  g^uine  coffee,  than  there  ia 
hy  eontowngf  as  at  present)  to  wee  the  sale  of  counterfeit 
f^fee  sal^ect  to  no  dutgr  wbatetei.  It  should  also  be  ohservf 
ad|  fbr  it  m  verv  nearly  decisive  of  this  question,  that  the  quan^ 
tity  of  tea  sold  for  home  eonsunq>tion  has  gone  on  regi^ariy 
iiweattng  sinoe  1808 ;  thoi^h,  from  the  great  reductlM  thai 
Wtia  then  effected  in  the  amount  of  the  ccrftee  duties,  the  qua»r 
ti^  of  eoffise  sold  finr  bome  ocmsuaaptiQn  was  upwards  of  si4 
timea  greater  in  the  five  yeairs  subsequent  to  1807,  than  in  the 
iiye  fNreoeding  years.  There  is  not,  indeed,  under  any  dr^ 
cumstanees*  much  probability  that  coflfee  will  ever  supersede 
tea  among  ai^  considerable  proportion  of  the  lower  classes  i 
and  when  it  is  used  by  the  upper  classes,  it  is  used  along 
irith  tea,  and  tiot  as  a  substitute  fer  it-  |t  is  worse  than  idle, 
therefore^  to  feiur  any  reduction  <^  the  tea  duties  being  oen 
f^sioned  by  a  reduction  qf  those  on  coffee*  But  even  if  that 
were  the  case^  Goy^nment  have  an  obvious  resource  at  hand  t 
ibr  it  is  completely  in  their  power,  by  compelling,  as  they  are 
lM>and  to  do,  the  £ast  India  Ccnnpany  to  sell  their  teas  at  a 
lower  i^ice,  to  increase  their  consumption,  and  consequently 
the  revenae  derived  fiooi  them,  to  almost  any  extrat 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  which  we  shall  not  take  up  the 
reader's  time  by  stating,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to 

2uesti<m  the  policy  of  effectually  reducing  the  duties  on  co& 
r ;  or  to  douDt  that  it  would  have  a  most  salutaiy  and  ben^ 
fiaial  infiuanoe  on  the  cooifiiiis  and  enjoyments  of  the  people^ 
and  on  the  rev^ue  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
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A^7,  Xh   Hntory  qf  St  Ihming9%  ff^cm  iiMjnt  I>ism^  tjn 

Cofumlmf  to  the  present  jwiwt   9yp».iH^  *W.    EdiftWgS 
)8ia. 

rp^a  artiole  nay  be  ponsideiad  as  a  sort  of  Appendtx  to  the 
^  long  and  more  oeneral  one  we  have  already  given  qo  the 
aubject  of  the  West  Indies;  as  it  enables  us  to  mow  eKneri* 
aMQta|ly  tho  eSsqtB  of  emancipatkuiy  even  when  obtained  bjr 
force,  and  maintained  for  a  kmg  period  in  the  midst  of  war  and* 
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dissendoity  on  the  population,  the  wenlth,  the  iftdnstrj  and 
moral  habits  of  expatriated  Africans.  Independently,  however, 
of  these  considerations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  topte 
which,  npo^  so  many  accounts,  possesses  daims  to  atlenliotiy 
as  that  of  the  present  state  of  Hayti  or  St  Domingo.  The  lir- 
terest  is  Tery  great,  considered  merely  with  a  view  to  the  gra- 
tification of  curiosity.  A  vast  island  occupied  by  men,  who^ 
'  suddenly  passing  from  the  condition  of  slaves  to  that  of  frefe 
niien,  established  their  political  power  with  thfeir  personal  libt^ 
erty ;  a  people,  of  uncivilized  men,  who  became  in  a  few  year§ 
civilized  and  even  refined,  and  formed  a  dynasty  and  a  govern* 
ment  for  themselves,  presents  a  spectacle  at  once  novel  in  th6 
history  of  the  species,  and  attractive  from  the  extradrdinary 
hicongruities  which  it  appears  to  involve  and  to  reconcile! 
The  proicimity  of  this  scene  to  our  own  setdefnifentsr,  and  the 
great  similarity  of  their  circumstances  to  those  ill  which  scr 
strange  a  revolution  was  efi^ected,  adds  mightily  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject.  Little  direct  intercourse  having  been  held 
with  the  new  empire,  we  are  very  imperfectly  inform^  of  its 
internal  situation ;  and  countries  far  more  remote  aiid  inacces- 
sible are  familiar  to  us  in  comparison^  The  parsing  events  of 
the  present  moment  too,  are  calculated  to  give  a  peculiar  iif-^ 
terest  to  the  inquiry ;  for,  when  the  policy  of  recogni^g  aB 
the  colonies  that  have  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
the  mother  country,  and  treating  them  as  independent  states, 
has  at  length  been  forced  upon  our  government  by  the  united 
sense  of  the  whole  people;  we  naturally  look  to  the  colony 
which  has  the  longest  been  in  possession  of  its  indepaidence, 
wliich  has  the  most  completely  established  its  liberty,  and  which 
prefers  the  strongest  claims  to  recognition^  whether  justice  *or 
expedienoy  be  regarded.  Add  to  all  these  reasons,  the  one 
perhaps  most- natural,  the  case  of  Hayti  is  fitted  lo  throw  the 
strongest  light  upon  the  great  question  of  slavery  now  agitat* 
ing  our  councils  both  in  America  and  at  home ;  and  it  has  oeen 
the  most  fearlessly  appealed  to  by  the  enemies  of  humanly  and 
freedom. — Misrepresentation  has  done  its  worst ;  concealmeirt 
has  had  its  day ;  the  force  of  prejudice,  hitherto  unconquer- 
able, begins  to  abate ;  and  we  are  now  to  examine  what  the 
truth  really  is,  respecting  our  Black  neighbours,  for  whom 
thus  much  may  at  the  least  be  said,  that,  contrary  to  all  expec-> 
tation,  to  our  own  fears  among  the  rest  we  will  candidly  con«- 
fess,  no  more  peaceful  neighbours  were  ever  yet  found  im  any 
part  of  the  world,  notwithstandmg  the  power  possessed  by  them 
more  troublesome^  and  indeed  dangerous. 
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*  It  is,  therefore,  our  intention  to  bring  to^tbef  lU  briefly  and 
plainly  as  may  be,  ki  this  Article,  whatever  information  we  hav6 
been  enabled  ito.  collect  of  an  authentic  nature,  upon  tbep^e-, 
sent  state  of  Hayti,  and  the  progress  it  has  raade.sini^e  its 
separate  existence  began.  We  snail  do  little  more  than  un- 
apid  the  facts ;  the  important  inferences  in  which  they  are  jio 
fruitfalreaday  occur  of  themselves.  ; 

The  first  subject  that  presents  its^  is  the  Population ;  and 
the  more  especially,  because  all  the  enemies  of  the  alx^ition 
hove  strenuously  contended,  that  the  numbers  could  never  be^ 
kept  up  without  importation ;  and  all  the  advocates  of  slqv^ry 
have  as  warmly  denied  the  power  of  an  emancipated  Negro 
people  to  supply  their  own  numbers.  The  result  of  the  re- 
turns firom  Hayti  is  most  satisfactory  on  this  head ;  and  affords 
a  memorable  contradiction  to  all  those  wild  imaginations. 

•  The  original  native  population  of  Hayti,  previously  to  its 
su^ugation  by  the£^aniards,  was  estimated  by  the  Bishop  Las 
Casas^  8,000,000.  This  was  probably  an  exaggeration ;  but 
though  the  numbers  may  have  been  much  less,  me  falling  off 
unquestionably  was  great  after  the  conquest.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  island  was  divided  between  the  Spaniards  and  French; 
ana  the  former,  in  1798,  were  estimated  at  110,000  free  per- 
sons, and  15,000  slaves.  The  French  population  amounted,  in 
1726,  to  100,000  Negroes,  and  30,000  Whites.  In  1775,  by 
the  estimate  of  M.  Malouet^  the  numbers  were  300,000  Ne- 

£oes,  and  25,000  Whites.  In  1779,  according,  to  M.  Necker, 
e  numbers  were  249,098  slaves,  7055  free  Blacks,  and  32,650 
Whites — in  all,  288,803  persons.  In  1789,  according  to  M. 
Moreau  de  St  Mery,  the  slaves  amounted  to  452,000^-accord- 
ing  to  Bryan  Edwards,  to  480,000 ;  and  they  were  stated,  in 
the  National  Assembly,  by  M.  Prieur,  in  round  numbers,  at 
500,000  Bkcks,  and  40,000  Whites;  adding  this,  which  is 
perhaps  an  exaggerated  statement,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  part,  the  whole  population,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution,  could  not  exceed  665,000  souls.  From 
that  period  till  1809,  when  the  French  troops  were  e^pelled^ 
the  country  was  laid  waste  by  a  succession  of  sanguinary  wars ; 
notwithstanding  which  the  population  of  the  island  has  increas^ 
ed  in  an  astonishing  degree:  For,  by  the  census  taken  in  1824^ 
the  actual  population  is  given  at  935,335  inhabitants.  The 
armed  force  of  the  country  is  quite  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion ;  the  regular  troops,  amounting  to  45,520,  and  the  national 
guards  to  1 13,328,  making  a  body  of  158,848  men  trained  to 
arms.  These  estimates  are  official,  and  were  taken  in  pur* 
suance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  Hayti,  date4 
0th  January  1824. 
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The  po^uktitm  will  also  reerive  an  additional  tncine^ie'  l^ 
th&  tedolutidii  adopted  by  Plmident  Bearer  in  May  last^  t6  t«« 
ceit^  And  aUot  lands  to  MOO  Jree  Blades  *aiid  men  of  cdonr 
ftx>m  the  United  StiitM,  to  pay  patt  of  tiie  expense  of  their 
p^^ag^  i^d  to  fhtnish  than  with  agrictiltiHral  implemeots. 
The  incteftse^  then,  notwithstanding  tiie  war,  was»  in  85  yeina^ 
from  665.000  to  935,000. 

Let  this  extraordinary  increase  oi  numbers  be  now  compared 
#ith  the  progress  of  population  in  our  Siave  O^onies,  am  tho 
€(kctd  of  the  dyslein  will  be  at  on^  perceived.    In  1788^  by 
Ate  Privy  Council  Report,  l\MrtdB  had  9000  slavea.    Fttm 
1790  to  1796,  the  returns  of  imported  Africans  arc  wanting  ; 
frokn  178B  to  1790,  and  from  1796  to  1806,  there  were  imtBi^ 
ed  1009  slaves.    Vet  in  1882^  the  whole  numbers  were  6478^ 
beinff  a  decrease  of  S531,  only  304  of  which  are  manmninkuis* 
In  January  1821,  the  slaves  of  Demerara  were  77,376;  twenty* 
two  mdnths  after,  in  May  1828,  they  were  74,418*    But  there 
Ihu^t  be  added  to  this  decrease  1296  slaves,  allowed,  Inrsiiiost 
lictodalous  measure  of  the  government^  to  be  carried  ftotn  die 
I^l&hds  tb  these  pestilential  swanips ;  the  whole  decrease^  ther^ 
fbte,  ^as  4251  in  less  than  two  years.    In  Jamaica,  the  elavei 
In  1790  were  250^000.    Without  any  importations,  this  popv^ 
lation,  prot^ding  at  the  American  rate  of  increiise,  ouj^it,  in 
1820^  to  hftve  grown  to  575,000.    The  actual  papulation,  hoW^ 
ever,  in  IBSO,  was  only  840,000 1  exhibiting  a  deficiravcy,  aS 
compared  with  the  United  States,  of  285,000  slaves  in  thirty 
years.   But  during  these  tliirty  years,  or  rather  during  the  first 
etghteen-of  them,  189,000  slaves  were  impmted  into  Jamaica 
from  the  coast  of  Airica,  and  retained  in  it*    Without  counft<^ 
Ing^  therefore,  on  anv  natural  increase  from  these  importations^ 
the  number  in  the  island  in  1820  ought  to  have  been  764,000^ 
being  424,000  lAore  than  were  actually  to  be  fbund  there  in 
that  year.    Without  calculating  cm  any  increase  at  all,  either 
fitMn  the  stock  of  1790,  or  the  subsequent  importations,  die 
humber  pf  slaves  ought  to  be  489,000.    The  actUAl  pc^Iatson 
in  1820  wAs  100,000  less.    In  all  our  colonies^  except  Burba* 
does  and  Bahamas,  there  is  a  yearly  decrease,  amouBtii^,  in 
three  years  ending  1820,  to  18,000. 

'    We  have  mentioned  the  American  rate  of  incfe*eaie(  and  asto^ 
iiishing  it  no  doubt  is.    A  pamphlet  now  lies  before  us^  finom  th# 

?en  or  Morris  Birkbeck,  written  in  the  Illinois  conntry,  md 
rinbed  at  Shawnee  Town.  The  subject  is  the  great  ouestkMl 
bf  the  admiteion  of  slavery  into  the  Western  SMm  t  and  a.  very 
Interesting  statendent  is  given  in  the  Appendist  of  the  progn^ 
tf  pet>«hSoii  in  those  parts.    In  Kentucky,  the  wMcaunbei) 
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ter  fronr  Gefttfal  loginaU  6ecrelarj^g«Mr(il  tl  ikm  Pnmiemf 
and  it  will  be  seen  from  iu  tmar  how  much  attealicMi  is  paid* 
there  to  the  greatest  of  all  subjects  which  can  occii{q^  die  atteor 
tton  of  rulers,  that  in  which  ill  others  are  imle^d  colnpfe$$ed»' 
the  Education  of  th^  people.  It  also  marks  diat  tfaenupyorer 
ment  of  agricqltare  and  commerce  is  rapidly  increasingH-and 
it  displays  the  good  spirit  >irhich  prevails,  with  respect  to  foreign 
aggression* 

f  I  can  assure,  y(Hi»  8ir»  that  b^ng  perfect;)y  convinced  that  edo* 
nation  ^d  agriculture  are  th^  chief  sources  of  die  strength  of  Statea» 
Uie  Government  of  the  Republic  does  not  neglect  ^ny  thing  which 
can  promote  these  two  objects ;  and  I  can  announce  to  you  with 

Seat  satisfactipny  tl^At  l?oth  in  their  progre|M  answer  fully  to  the  care 
^  stowed  on  ttiem.  The  numbeir  of  youth  of  both  ^exes  who  study 
in'  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  upper  classes,  is^  prodigtoas.  In 
all  our  tQwns,  the  schools  kept  by  private  people,  and  the  national' 
schools,  are  touch  increased,  and  they  are  found  in  all  the  large  vil- 
lages of  the  interior.  I  am  myself  astonished  at  the  happy  change 
Which  has  taken  place  in  public  education,  and  which  is  darily  taking 
place  in  the  improvement  of  morals — all  of  which  is  effected  tran- 
quilly and  with  satisfaction,  under  the  mild  influence  of  a  truly  pa- 
ternal government.  In  the  ensuing  jspring  I  will  send  you  a  particu- 
lar acc^uat  of  the  number  of  schools  and  of  scholars.  As  to  agricul- 
ture,  it  is  su^cient  to  tell  you,  that  from  1814>  up  to  the  present 
.tjme»  the  number  of  proprietors  bas  been  increased  by  the  appro- 

Sriation  pf  uncultivated  land*  by  donations  of  the  government,  and 
y  the  division  of  the  land  pf  Uie  old  colopists,  to  the  amount  of 
S0»000 ;  and  all  th^se  new  proprietors  cultivate  their  land  wi^i^ 
care  and  ^^entioo.  Our  commerce  has  considerably  inpreasedf  of 
which  you  v^ill  have  an  idea  by  consulting  the  paper  I  send  you  of 
the  importation  and  exportations  of  the  year  1822,  collected  at  the 
di^erent  custom-houses*  I  am  nearly  certain  that  the  quantity  of 
coffee  produced  in  1 823,  surpasses  more  than  a  third  the  quantity 
produced  in  182^,  and  there  is  great  probability  that  the  crop  of  the 
present  year  will  be  still  more  considerable,  because  more  people  are 
employed  cultivating  the  fields,  and  th^  are  more  assiduous  in' 
their  tasks,  and  more  contented '  in  consequence  of  our  rural  code 
having  been  much  improved,  and  ofiering  good  security  to  the  cultiva- 
tion. '  The  eas^m  part  of  the  island,  formerly  the  Spanish  part,  ap- 
pears at  present  very  well  pleased  to  have  returned  under  the  lawa^ 
of  the  Republic ;  axKi  all  those  in  that  part  of  the  island  who  had  o- 
pinions  contrary  to  oi|r  institutions,  have  wisely  resolved  to  retire  to- 
some  other  islands,  so  that  at  present  th^e  are  only  good  pitizena 
devrHed  tQ  the  cause  of  their  country.  Aye  are  w^il  prepared  ate 
every  point  of  o)ir  territory  to  repel  foreign  aggfession ;  our  forti- 
fications are  in  good  order  and  well  provibioned,  and  are  increased 
ffequcntl y ;  our  troops  of  the  line  and  guards  are .  well  armed  and 
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■^rfliptaj  yijbgt  i|iMt  !■  — ptO^ ;  «i  I  any  tfwttfcrffljro,  that 
w«  have  noUuag  to  ftar  from  the  in|attice  of  tbo«e  who  hidieiilo  haT» 
BotJMknowMgeduiaftafree  and  independent  nation*  We  dedre 
to  preaenre  peace  with  all  the  world ;  and  we  will  use  our  efforts  for 
Itua  purpose ;  but  if  we  are  attacked,  we  will  give  the  whole  uniTerss 
a  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplithed  b^  men,  who  will  ndt  giva 
lap  the  independence  of  their  country. ' 

We  learn  from  another  (jparter,  of  undocdned  authority,  that 
in  tii€t  town  of  Port  «u  Pnnce  thi^re  are  no  less  tfaaa  rontteai 
free  schools,  at  which  8 IS  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  are  instructed 
in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  and  many  in  the  higher 
branches  of  learning.  At  Cape  Havtien  (formerly  Cape  Fran-f 
f  ois),  there  are  six  private  schools,  beside  the  publick  ones  68-^ 
tablished  by  the  Government.  At  these  are  taught  Algebra, 
Geometry,  History,  and  Geography,  beside  the  common  branch* 
es  of  learning. 

With  respect  to  the  mo^'ala  of  the  people^  we  cao  do  no  bet* 
ter  than  cite  ^qme  very  candid  ana  judicious  observations  of 
Christophe  himsel^in  a  Letter  which  was  published  in  one  of 
the  numbers  of  die  Propagation^  a  periodical  work  printed- ia 
Hayti*    ^  I  am  endeavouring, '  says  this  extraordinary  man, 

<  as  far  as  possible,  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  religion/  and 
^  virtue  among  my  fellow  citizens ;  but  consider,  my  friend^ 
^  what  time  is  necessary,  and  what  care  and  exertions  are  re* 
^  quired,  to  effect  the  diffusion  of  religious  and  moral  feelings 

<  amongst  all  dasjses  of  a  people  recently  emerg^  from  tne 
^  gloom  of  ignorance  and  slavery,  and  who  have  undergone  the 
*  vicissitudes,  the  disasters  and  revolutions  of  25  years. ' 

But  lest  such  representations  may  be  deemed  partial,  as 
coming  from  Hajrtiails,  and  indeed  from  publick  functionaries^* 
we  now  subjoin  the  result  of  an  inquiry  undertaken  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  *  American  Convention^  for  the  aboli^on  of  slavery 
and  improvement  of  the  African  race. '  To  that  Committee 
was  delegated  the  examipation  of  the  moral  and  political  condi- 
tion of  tne  people  of  Hayti,  a^d  the  folloiiving  is  f he  principal 
part  of  their  report. 

*  From  the  representatioQS  of  these  who  have  resided  in  the  is- 
land, and  from  the  public  documents  printed  there,  it  appears,  thi^t 
the  Hajrtians  have  nude  a  progress  in  civilization  and  intellectual 
improvement,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  unparalleled  ii^  the  history  of 
cations. 

*  Public  free  schools  are  established  to  a  greater  extent,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  wants  of  the  population,  than  is  known  in  European 
countries,  and  the  pupils  exhibit  a  very  gratifying  proficiency  in  their 
Itudies. 

^  The  gpvernment  is  efficient,  and  ^parently  stable.  It  is  re- 
publican in  its  form ;  the  laws  being  passed  by  a  legislative  bodj 
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didiett  Vf  ibe  ^eopte,  J^  ii  b  »id  tUi»  tte  doMPol  of  Ike 
is  predominainti  Ihe.  militarj  foies  beiiif  at  fait  ditpotaL  He  di 
aol  a^ipeafy  boweTery  to  abwse  his  autfaenQr  |  eod  it  k  b? ideut  tbst 
CkoktUmabce  of  the  iyttem  df  edtlcetioDv  tod  of  tJie  republioaD 
#f  govemitaetily  wilV  at  no  dbtenk  pertody  place  t&e  pbwer  in  realit jr 
iBL  the  hands  of  the  people  and  their  repreaeiitaliTeftii  Utail  kacMr^ 
kdge  be  generally  diffused,  the  jchief  mflilence  and  aothbrify  dnust 
Aeoessarilj  be  ekerdised  b^  a  kw  enterprising  and  extraordinary 
charaetelr%  who  have  outstripped  the  miss  ib  the  Irace  of  imprbve- 
>>ent» 

.,  *  The  gveet  body  of  men,  in  all  countries»  are  hired  labourers* 
who  subsist  on  their  ^ages,  and  the  quantity  of  the  means  of  sub* 
sistence  gnren  them  for  their  service,  is  perhaps  the  best  eriterioa 
which  can  be  obtimied  of  the  degree  of  happiness  they  enjoj,  or 
of  positive  oppression  they  suffer.     Trying  the  conditions  of  the 
jdaytians  by  this  test,  it  would  appear  decidedly  better  than  that  of 
the  people  of  any  Enropean  nation,  and  the  citizen^  of  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  boast  of  no  striking  preeminence.    The 
W^es  of  labourers  in  the  Maytian  seaports  is  one  dollar  per  daj  ; 
And  the  price  of  protldiohs,  at  the  avenge,  is  nearly  the  satne  as  in 
dur  own  perts.    The  wants  of  ih^  people  in  clothing,  shelteir,  itld 
furniture,  bre  far  lets  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  df  duiF  zod^ ;  s^ 
tShat  on  the  whc^e,  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  are  probably 
aa  abundantly  possessed  by  the  labouring  Haytians  as  by  the  labour- 
ers of  any  other  country  on  earth.     This  abundance  is  a  positive 
proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  goremment ;  a  proof  that  it  does  not 
grind  the  people  to  dust  by  the  taxing  and  tnooopolising  hand  of  op-« 
pression* 

*  So  much  propriety  of  style,  profundity  of  thought,  and  correcrt-* 
ness  of  sentiment,  have  been  exhibited  in  the  official  documents,  and 
In  the  public  journals  of  Hayti,  that  many  people  in  this  country 
have  supposed  that  they  must  have  been  the  work  of  foreign* 
ers,  and  not  of  the  persons  who  profess  the  authorship;  for 
they  could  not  believe  that  toative  toloixred  Haytians  had  attain* 
^d  that  intellectual  perfection  which  thesd  documents  would  indi- 
cate. In  answer  to  doubts  of  this  kind,  expressed  by  the  Editor  of 
the  National  Gazette  of  this  dty  ^I%iladelphia),  the  editor  bf  a  most 
respectable  newspaper  in  Boston  states,  that  a  gentleman  of  that 
phicb,  Whd  has  r^ded  fof  some  titne  fti  Hayii,  and  Whohe  statements 
ate  entitled  to  implicit  eonfid^nt^,  dei^l^t^s  that,  fVdm  his  bwn  know- 
ledge, it  is  an  unouestionable  ihct,  that  the  publication^  aHoded  to 
dV^  really  the  work  of  those  to  Whom  the  authbrship  h  attributed. 

*  A  number  of  citizens  of  Boston  have  of  late  taken  a  strong  in^ 
tMkt  !n  Haytian  aflkirs,  and  have  written  zealously  in  favour  of  ^  re- 
6[>gnition,  by  the  United  States,  of  Haytian  independence.  One  of 
tteae,  who  had  given  a  very  favotirable  picture  of  the  condition,  in« 
stitatjonSy  and  prospects  of  the  island,  in  answer  to  some  insinuations 
of  kdfish  motiveii  averii  that  he  baa  no  personal  interest  in  the  sub- 


ject  \  fiM  b0  fa  kiAtietff e<  uMiy  by  comUlMitiMi  of  iCMoftftUeneli 
«Dd  e^iiity^  and  ef  tll^  MOeMl  inttfeits  of  the  United  States. 
.  <  It  k  gmifyji^  10  fiiid  that  the  presroi  ef  ibe  HajFiiaM  is  sttoli 
as  e?tr]r  day  dimioishea  the  number  of  their  eomeBOBers  and  ene« 
miesy  and  adds  to  the  number  of  thoee  who  are  convinced  ef  the 
uohd  and  mieUeetual  capsAlilitieB  ^ihe  Blacks. 

<  Hayti  is  a  country  of  deM>  interest  to  the  philostipher  and  states^ 
mai^y  and  especially  to  the  mends  of  African  rights,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  continue  a  land  which  may  be  fitly  looked  to  aa 
ati  example  for  refuting  prejudices  against  the  Blacks,  and  as  a  siitt- 
sd>le  place  of  refuge  for  those  coloured  pefsons  who  may  be  unwfll* 
Hag  to  endure  the  degradation  they  are  doomed  to  sufie^  in  other 
countries. 

<  The  late  unton  of  the  Vrhole  islakid  under  one  gOtetDteeUt  ts  cal- 
culated to  aJhiy  the  apprehensions  of  ii^temal  commotion  which  aroMs 
from  the  possession  of  a  part  of  the  country  by  the  Spanfafds,  ahd 
to  cause  it  to  be  considered  i»  a  ihore  siHtable  plAee  of  ettiigira^M 
than  formerly.  The  policy  6f  the  gotefnMent  towtudd  etnlgriifits  ia 
liberal;  and  some  thAe  since  it  went  so  far  at»  to  ^y^he  phsMigtf^ 
money  of  all  who  would  come  from  Surope  or  AmeHea  to  settle  \ 
but  finding,  that*  under  this  proyisioti^  worthieis  ehalmclers  Wars 
introduced,  it  ducontinued  the  practice. ' 

After  contemplating  a  people  in  the  general,  obseryftig  tfaetr 
goyemment,  and  yiewin^  the  results  of  their  institutions,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  desire  to  see  them  indiyidually,  as  it 
^ere,  in  order  to  become  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  tbem» 
The  following  sketch  may  be  deemed  interesting  in  this  point 
of  yiew. 

<  The  dress  of  the  lower  orders  in  Hayti  is  plain,  but  neat  and 
clean.  The  men  wear  a  short  blue  Jacket  of  woollen  cloth,  with 
waistcoat  and  trowsers  of  white  chintz.  The  women's  dress  consista 
of  a  cotton  chemise  and  petticoat,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  in  the 
form  of  a  turban  round  the  head. 

*  The  country  people,  who  fVequent  the  markets  in  the  town% 
haye  a  healthy  cleanly  appearance.  They  are  all,  to  the  yery  low- 
.est,  clothed,  and  their  general  aspect  indicates  content  and  nappi- 
pass.  The  Haytian  females  have  the  UBual  Jailing  (as  some  term  it) 
of  being  fond  of  dress ;  and  most  of  their  gains  they  lavish  upon  this 
branch  of  extravagance.  The  young  women  are  frequently  agree- 
able and  even  handsome  in  person.  Those  of  a  subordinate  rank, 
we  are  informed,  uafbrtunately  are  not  very  scrupulous  in  forming 
illicit  connections.  Public  opinion  has  not  yet  so  stigmatized  this 
breach  of  the  social  duti^  as  to  detach  them  frvm  a  practice  uncOn- 
demned  in  the  days  of  their  ancestors* 

*  In  a  recent  Jamaica  paper  we  recollect  to  have  seen  the  sketch 
of  a  Haylian's  drass  and  app«araac«  ^^The  dress  As  above  descrit^ 
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«d ;  the  hcb-  bnulied  upwardi  lo  tbe  top  of  tfts  haiiS ;  raoMMcha  f- 
eanriogs ;  a  atraw  hat  placed  tjghtlj  do  the  aide  of  the  head  t  «» 
•rect  gait,  with  an  air  of  oonacious  independCnoe.  These  trcita 
cocDpose  a  portrait  of  a  Hi^tiaii  beau,  drafrn  by  the  pen  of  a  bitter 
«moir.' 

in  e^  toipard  France,  after  cont«nplat- 
of  this  most  prosperous  and  interesting 
wish  undoubtedly  prcTtrils  there  to  ob- 
t,  by  means  of  which  an  ascendant  may 
j,  and  the  old  colonial  dominion  restor- 
irces  of  Napoleon's  genius  having  &iled 
sower  of  the  country  was  unbroken,  and 
its  r^oUtion  at  the  height,-  not  even  the  most  al^ect  flatterer 
f>f  the  legitimate  monarciis  con  gravely  pretend  to  indulge  in  a 
hope  of  forcibly  retaking  possession.  Intrigue  has  been  tried, 
therefore,  where  violence  was  sure  to  ^1 ;  and  a  long  nego- 
tiation, some  bay,  for  the  lost  ten  years,  has  been  going  ou, 
vith  the  view,  on  the  part  of  Hayti,  of  securing  it^  in- 
Hsp&aideaoe  l)y  a  formal  recognition,  and.with  the  debigiii 
on  the  part  of  Prance,  of  regaining  something  like  a  foot- 
ing there,  though  it  were  at  first  but  in  name.  An  am- 
ple inddmnitV  was  aaked,  an^ounting  to  about  four  millions 
Sterling;  and  even  this  was  in  a  train  for  adjustment.  Bu( 
9t  last  came  out. the  real  wish  of  the  ^ectionate  Bonibons, 
containing,  as  it  were  in  a  postscript,  like  other  amorous  docu- 
ments, the  main  object  of  the  negotiation.  It  was  so  painful  to 
quit  the  endearing  connexion, — so  delightful  to  retain  even 
aove  litde  pleasing  memorial  of  former  intimacy, — that  if  it 
were  but  the  name  of  the  thing,  the  Havtlans  were  entreated  to 
grant  this  favour,  and  to.allow  France  the  title  oi Lordship j>ar~ 
amount  or  SuiaeraitutS,  the  separate  and  independent  existence 
of  the  Island  being  allowed  and  even  guaranteed.  Upon  this 
the  intereouFse  broke  off;  and  a  lesson  was  taught  the  craft  of 
%he  wily  Frank,  which  he  wilt  probably  remember  during  all 
the  Negro  treaties  he  may  have  to  negotiate.  Wo  cannot  more 
fitly  close  this  imperfect  sketch,  than  with  the  memorable  Pro- 
clamation of  the  President  to  tlie  Commandants,  upon  the  rup- 
ture of  the  treaty. 

'  JzAK  PizRKs  BoTXR,  President  of  Ha^ti,  to  the  Commandants  of 
ArroDdissement. 
<  The  GiurQy8.whom,  in  cpnsoquence  of  an  appeal  -which  had  been 
piade  to  me,  I  had  despatched  to  France  to  treat  respecting  the  re- 
f:Dgnition  of  the  independence  of  Hayti,  have  returned  hither.  Their 
ipisaion  did  not  produce  the  result  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect; 
j^ecauae  the  Preach  governmeot,  incredible  u  it  may  leem,  stiU  pre- 
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tends  to  the  chimerical  right  of  suxertaneiS  over  this  countrj.  This 
prettmmoh,  whidi  it  appeared  to'  have  renbudced/k  for  ever  inad- 
ini$»ible  ;'it  i»  a  new< proof,  as  I  have  idready  proclaimed,,  how  much 
.our  tfue  security  copsist^  in  our  immtfvaWe  resolution,  axid  how  well 
founded  were  our  mistrust  and  the  measures  which  I  have  .taken. 

*  Under  these  circumstances,  you  ought  more  than  ever  to  reaollect 
the  arrangements  of  my  Proclamation  of  the  6th  t>f  January  last,  and 
the  particular  instructions  which  followed  it.  Activelv  urge  forward 
all  the  necessary  works,  the  putting  of  the  arms,  artillery,  «id  am- 
munition, in  condition  for  service,  &c.  Nothing  should  be  neglect- 
ed. Call  out  the  workmen  of  the  corps;  and  even,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, the  privates,  for  the  prompt  completion  of  the  carriages  for  can- 
non, which  may  he  still  unfinished.  Take  care,  in  shorty  ,in  case  of 
invasion  by  the  enemy,  not  to  be  behind-hand  in  any  point.  Think 
incessantly  of  your  dutiesi  of  your  responsibility!  and  act  according* 

*  The  national  honour  demands  (and  you  should  also  keep  this 
object  in  view),  that  tranquillity  and  safety  should  be  insured  to  those 
foreigners  who  are  in  our  country,  under  the  sanction  of  the  publie 
faith  and  of  the  constitution.  Protect  them  as  well  as  their  propeo- 
tj,  so  that  they  may  be  in  perfect  security.  A  moiment's  reflectioa 
must  make  us  feel  what  infamy  would  be  cast  upon  the  nation  if  (ni^ 
matter  under  what  -  circumstances)  we  acted  differently.  War  to 
death  with  the  implacable  enemies  who  may  plant  a  sacrilegious  foo^ 
upon  our  territory  !  but  let  us  not  pollute  our  cause  by  any  disgrace^ 
ful  action. 

*  In  sending  deputies  to  regulate  the  formalities  of  the  recognition  of 
'our  independence,  I  yielded  to  the  invitation  given  to  me  by  the  agents 
of  the  government  of  the  King  of  France.  It  was  right  that  I  should  take 
this  step  in  order  to  deprive  malevolence  of  every  pretence  for  charg- 
ing me  with  obstinacy  :  it  was  right  that  I  should  do  so  to  satisfy  my 
conscience,  and  finally  to  settle  the  opinion  of  the  nation  upon  this 
important  point.  I  think  I  have  in  this  respect  fulfilled  my  duty  ; 
but,  at  least,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  declare  that  I 
have  not  been  deceived. 

*  The  Republic  is  free ;  it  is  for  ever  independent,  since  we  are 
determined  to  bury  ourselves  under  its  ruins  rather  than  submit  to 
the  foreigner.  Nevertheless  the  enemies  of  Hayti  still  reckon  on 
the  chimera  of  a  division  amongst  us.  What  error,  and  at  the  same 
time  what  duplicity  1  Let  us  be  eternally  united,  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duties ;  and^  with  the  aid  of  the  All-Powerful^  we 
shall  be  for  ever  invincible. 
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in[7^  cannot  make  an  article  of  this ; — Both  because  a  consf- 
^^  derable,  though  not  the  most  yalnable  part  of  ity  ap* 
peared  m  oar  own  pages  last  October^and  because  we  bavp 
no  longer  time  or  space  to  deal  with  it  as  its  infinite  importr 
ance  would  require.  V/e  cannot  allow  this  Number  to  bq 
forth,  however,  without  doing  what  in  us  lies  to  second  toe 
purely  philanthropic  views  of  its  distinguished  author^  bj  most 
earnestly  recommendin|j  it,  both  for  perusal  and  for  circulatioilf 
to  all  who  have  at  any  time  seen  reason  to  pay  attention  to  our 
auM^stions  or  oinnions. 

^nce  the  time  when  the  Scriptures  were  first  printed  and 
circulated  in  the  common  tongue,  there  has  been  no  such  h^ 
nefit  conferred  on  the  great  hody  of  the  people^  as  seem^ 
now  to  be  held  out  to  them  in  the  insthutions  which  it  is 
the  business  of  this  little  work  to  recommend  and  explain  :«^ 
Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  admirable  than  the  aflectionate 
earnestness,  the  luminous  simplicity,  and  the  patient  prac- 
tical wisdom  with  which  the  views  of  the  author  are  expound- 
ed and  enforced.  Of  the  many  titles  to  distinction  that 
meet  in  the  person  of  Mr  Brougham,  there  is  none  we  should 
§o  much  envy  as  that  which  rests  on  his  services  in  the  caus^ 
of  Education.  The  good  he  has  done  there  is  the  most  uup 
questioned  and  extensive-^and  the  honours  he  has  gained  thp 
least  alloyed  with  faction,  the  least  troubled  even  by  eager 
contention  or  dispute; — ^while  the  efforts  he  has  lately  made  in 
behalf  ot  the  Mechanics'  Institutions,  appear  to  us  the  most 
important  and  meritorious  of  all.  In  his  memorable  exposure 
of  the  abuses  of  public  charities,  he  was  animated,  in  part, '  by 
a  spirit  of  just  indignation,  and  the  delight  of  triumphing  oreft 
the  indolent  and  corrupt  opposition  by  which  he  was  met,  in 
many  formidable  quarters.  Here  he  had  no  other  excitement 
than  that  of  general  philanthropy,  and  that  high*minded  anti- 
cipation of  the  love  and  gratitude  of  posterity,  l^  which  patriots 
are  supported  whai  they  silendy  confer  lasting  blessings  oil 
their  countrymen,  without  rousing  their  passions  or  making 
any  demand  for  their  applause.  We  will  not,  however,  be 
tempted  to  say  more^  even  on  such  a  topic— and  shall  only  beg 
leave,  as  a  specimen  of  the  tone  and  style  of  the  work  we  have 
mentioned,  to  annex  the  few  concluding  sentences. 
f  I  rejoice  to  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  close  these  obser- 
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nations  br  combaifaif  objaoti^Ds  to  th#  diffiiiloii  of  icienee  aiiioiig» 

ihe  workflig  claiMSy  arlinig  fron  bonsidenitidnt  of  a  pditical  nature. 

Happily  tha  tim^  it  past  and  gone  when  bigots  could  pcnuade  nmn^ 

kind  that  the  lights  of  philoaophy  were  to  be  exfiognithed  as  da&^ 

'  ^ ^      gereus  to  veligion ;  and  when  tjrrants  oeoldproseribe the instruotem 

of  the  people  as  enemies  to  their  power.    It  is  preposterous  to  inia« 

gino  that  the  enlargenent  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  whiohi 

-     z-i     fegttlate  the  universe,  can  dispose  feo  unbelief.    It  may  be  a  cure 

2, 3  tf     for  superstition — for  intolerance  it  will  b^  the  most  cectain  cure ;  but 

.'.  '4      n  pure  and  true  religion  has  nothing  to  fear  fbom  the  greatest  ex* 

'..  'r-  i       pension  which  the  understanding  can  veceire  by  the  study  either  o£ 

flatter  or  of  mind.    The  more  widely  science  is  diffiised,  the  better 

will  the  Author  of  all  things  be  known,  and  the  less  will  the  peopla 

^_      be  *^  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  9leigbt  of  men,  and  cuqnlng  craftiness*. 

-  -— ^     ••  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive. "     To  tyrants,  indeed,  and, 

.  -  ^      bad  rulers,  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  the  mass  of  mankind 

£  :se  •  *^     is  a  just  object  of  terror :  it  is  fatal  to  them  and  their  designs ;  they 

know  this  by  unerring  instinct,  and  unceasingly  they  dread  the  light. 

..^^  m^      But  they  will  find  it  more  easy  to  curse  than  to  extinguish.    Ic  is 

1.  jf  si      spreading  in  spite  of  them,  even  in  those  countries  where  arbitrary 

'  .'S^      power  deems  itself  most  secure;  and  in  England,  any  attempt  to 

SJ^      ch^ck  Its  prq|j^ves9  would  only  bHoff  ^o^t  the  sudden  -destruction  of 

~  '  '  f      hif9  whq  should  be  insane  enough  to  make  it. 

'  To  U^c  Upper  Clafses  of  society,  then,  I  would  say,  that  the 

question  no  longer  is,  whether  or  not  the  people  shall  be  instrncted 

.—for  th^t  has  been  determined  lon^  ^o,  and  the  decision  is  irrever«t 

sible — but  whether  they  shall  bQ  well  or  ill  taught — half  informed,  or 

as  thoroughly  as  their  circumstances  permit  and  their  wants  require. 

Let  no  one  be  afraid  of  the  bulk  of  the  community  becoming  too  ac* 

•:  'j:  €'*       complished  for  their  superiors.     Well  educated,  and  even  well  versed 

y  X"''       in  the  most  elevated  sciences,  they  assuredly  may  become ;  and  the 

c.^^*       worst  consequence  that  can  follow  to  their  superiors  will  be,  that  to 

'--tc^  ^       deserve  being  called  their  betters^  they  too  must  devote  themselves 

!r  Z  y^^       more  to  the  pursuit  of  solid  and  refined  learning;  the  present  public 

e(0'*       seminaries  must  be  enlarged ;  and  some  of  the  greater  cities  of  the 

^^  -^       kingdom,  especially  the  metropolis,  must  not  be  left  destitute  of  the 

*^.-c^'       regular  means  within  themselves  of  scientific  education. 

^j!f^^  *  ^^  ^^^  Working  Classes  I  would  say,  that  this  is  the  time  when, 

''  !l  k*       ^y^  great  effort,  they  may  secure  for  ever  the  inestimable  blessing  of 

^"^ig^       knowledge.    Never  was  the  disposition  more  universal  among  the 

^  ^  -^        rich  to  lend  the  requisite  assistance  for  setting  in  motion  the  great 

tb^^T^        engines  of  instruction;  but  tlie  people  must  come  forward  to  profit 

TTiTf  i?  ^        by  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and  they  must  themselves  continue 

k<k  ^        the  movement  once  begun.    Those  who  have  already  started  in  the 

pssfi^ ''        pursuit  of  science,  and  tasted  its  sweets,  require  no  exhortation  to 

]jlnot^^        persevere ;  but  if  these  pages  should  fiedl  into  the  hands  of  any  one 

^ijtiii^^        at  an  hour  for  the  first  time  stolen  from  his  needful  rest  afler  his  day's 

■^  ftii^        work  is  donoi  I  ask  of  him  to  reward  me  (who  have  written  them  for 
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his  benefh  at  the  h'ke  hours)  bj  savbg  tbreepends  duriiig  the  ne^t^ 
fortnight, — buying  with  it  Franklin'^  Lift,  and  reading  the  first  page^ 
I  am  quite  sure  he  will  read  the  rest ;  I  am  almost  quite  sure  he  mil ' 
resolve  to  spend  his  spare  time  and  money,  in  gaining  thoaekinds  of 
knowledge  which  from  a  printer's  boy  nude- that  great  man  the  fira^ 
philosopher,  and  one  of  the  first  statesmen:  of  his  age*  Few  are  fit- 
tied  by  nature  to  go  as  far  as  he  did,  and- it  is  not  necessary  to  lead 
80  perfectly  abstemious  a  life,  and  to  be  so  rigidly  saving'  of  every 
instant  of  time.  But  all  may  go  a  good  way  after  him,  both  in  tem-^ 
perance,  industry  and  knowledge,  and  no  one  can  tell  before  he  triea 
how  near  he  may  be  able  to  approach  him. ' 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  work  is  very  short,  and  very 
cheap — and  that  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  does  not 
circulate  an  hundred  times  more  widdy  than  this  brief  notice 
of  it. 


We  have  bieen  informed  of  a  mistake  in  the  Article  in  out 
last  Number  about  the  Scotch  Poor-laws,  wych  we  take  t)ie 
earliest  opportunity  of*  correcting.  It  is  there  stated,  that  the 
parish  of  Hawick  is  a  meritorious  example  of  the  eradication 
of  Poor's-rates,  after  thev  had  been  long  confirmed.  It  i$ 
Langholm^  and  not  HawicK^  that  is  entitled  to  this  praise. 
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ticles relative  to  Scotland,  particularly  the  eventful  periods  of  171^5, 
1745-6,  the  Porteous  Mob,  &c.  On  sale  by  John  Stevenson,  %1^ 
Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh. 

CLASSICS. 

Alcestes  of  Euripides,  from  the  Text  of  Monk ;  with  the  Scan- 
ning Ordo,  and  a  very  literal  Translation,  by  T.  W.  C.  Edwards, 
M.  A.  Also,  by  the  same  Author,  the  Orestes,  Medea,  Hecuba, 
and  Phoenissae  of  Euripides,  from  the  Text  of  Porson.  Likewise, 
the  Prometheus  Chained,  of  i^schylus,  from  the  Text  of  Blorofield. 
And  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  from  the  Text  of  Brunck.  Price, 
each  play,  Ss. 

DRAMA. 

Ravenna,  or  Italian  Love,  a  Tragedy.    Svo.    Ss.  6d. 
The  Bond,  a  Dramatic  Poem.     By  Mrs  Charles  Gore.    8vo.    5s« 
6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Elements  of  Algebra ;  compiled  from  Garnier's  French  Transla* 
tion  of  Leonard  Euler.  To  which  are  added.  Solutions  of  several 
Miscellaneous  Problems,  with  Questions  and  Examples  for  the  Prac* 
ticc  of  the  Student.     By  C.  Taylor.     Svo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Practical  System  of  Algebra,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools 
and  Private  Students.  By  P.  Nicholson  and  J.  Rowbotham.  12mo. 
2s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Key  to  Bonnycastle*s  Introduction  to  Mensuration.  12mo.  48. 
6d.  bound. 

Lexicon  Thucydseum  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Greek  and  English  ;  of 
the  Words,  Phrases,  and  principal  Idioms  contained  in  the  History 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  of  Thucydides.     Svo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  First  Book  of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  demonstrated 
m  General  Terms.     By  R.  Garde,  A.  B.    2s. 

French  Grammatology ,  or,  a  complete  Course  of  French.  By 
Monsieur  Gabriel  Surcnne,  Teacher  of  French,  Edinburgh.  3  vols. 
12mo.     15s.  bound. 

An  Epitome  of  the  History,  Laws,  and  Religion  of  Greece,  de* 
signed  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons.  By  J.  Stackhouse,  Member 
of  the  Literary  and  Phiiofiophical  Society  of  Liverpool.  12mo. 
4e.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  Exercises  of  Wanostrocht*s  Latin  Grammar.  By 
A.  Kennedy.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  Spanish  Language,  and  Conversation ;  containing 
Idioms  and  Expressions  on  a  variety  of  Subjects,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Spanish  Grammar ;  the  whole  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  speedy  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  Language,  and  particularly  adapted  for  Travellers.  By  D. 
£.  Delara.     ISmo.    2s.  6d.  boards. 

K  k  2 
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A  Practical  Essay  on  the  manner  of  Studying  and  Teacfamg  in* 
Scotland  :  or  a  Guide  to  Students  at  the  University^  to  ParLrh  Scbooi<^ 
masters,  and  Family  Tutors.     By  William  Mestin,  A.M.  12mo.    5s^ 

Education  at  Home.     12ino.     2s. 

An  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Rules  of  English  Grammar*  and  i» 
explain  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  several  Par  tides.  12mo.  Ss* 
boards. 

Bonnycastlc*s  Introduction  to  Algebra.  Thirteenth  Edition.  ISmo. 
4s.  bound. 

Synoptic  Tables  of  the  Spanish  Grammar^  aiul  of  all  the  difficulties* 
which  the  Spanish  Language  can  preseni.  By  M.  Feniandez.  Ss.  oa 
sheet — 4s.  6iL  in  case. 

The  Theory  of  Composition  ;  with  examples  in  Latin,  Prose  and 
Verse,  freely  translated  into  English :  for  the  Assistance  of  Youth* 
By  R.  Burnside,  A.M.     I2nw.     4s.  6 J.  boards. 

Universal  Stenography ;  or,  a  New,  Easy,  and  Practical  System  of 
Shorthand,  whereby  a  person  may  acquire  the  method  of  correctly 
reporting  Debates,  Lectures,  and  Sermons.     For  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Private  Tuition.     By   William  Harding,   Teacher  of  the  Art^. 
12mo.     Ss. 

Stackhouse's  History  of  Greece.     I2mo»    4i.  6d. 

Judiccs  Attici ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Quantity  of  the  Greek  Penul- 
tima.    58. 

My  Children's  Diary ;  or,  Moral  of  the  Passing  Hour.     6§»  6d« 

A  New  and  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Toogua.  By 
W.  Bell.     Seventh  Edition.    4s.  6d. 

The  Youth's  Best  Friend  ;  or,  Reading  no  longer  a  Task  ;  adapted 
to  Children  of  the  Meanest  Capacity.  \iy  a  Member  of  tho  Royal 
Society.     Is.  Sd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Mettes  of  the  Greek  Tragedians.  By  m 
Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford.     8vo.     3s. 

OEOGRAPHY. 

Outlines  of  a  New  Theory  of  the  Earth.    Svo.    2s. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  the  Baron  de  Humboldt^  relating  ta 
the  Climate,  Inhabitants,  Productions,  and  Wines  of  Mexico.  Bj 
J.  Taylor,  Esq.     8vo.     i2s. 

Geography  Illustrated  on  a  Popular  Plan,  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Young  Persons.  With  thirty-five  eRgravingf.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Goldsmith.     A  new  edition.     1 2mo. 

Colombia ;  its  present  state,  in  respect  of  Clim^e>  Soil,  Produc- 
tions, Population,  Government,  Commerce,  Revenue,  Manufactures^ 
Arts,  Literature,  Manners,  Education,  and  inducements  to  Emigra- 
tion ;  with  an  original  Map  and  Itineraries,  partly  from  Spanish  Surw 
veys,  partly  from  actual  observation.  By  Col.  Francis  Hall,  Author 
of  "  Letter*  from  France, "  5cc.    8vo.    Ts. 

HISTORY. 

Kotitia  Historica ;  containing  Tables,  Calendars,  and  Mlsoellsne- 
poB  Information,  for  the  Use  of  Historians,  Antiquarians,  and  the  Le- 
gal Professors.  By  N.  H.  Nichola*!  Esq.  of  the  loner  Temple.  3vo« 
12s.  bound. 
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Allen's  History  ftcji}  Antiquities  of  Lambeth.  Part  I.  Svo*  15s. 
4to.    \l  10s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of  Count  Struensee,  for- 
tnerly  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark,  By  Dr  Munster.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  Rev,  Mr  Witleburn  ;  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notos  by  Thoma*  Rennell,  B.D.  F.R.S.     8vo.     8s. 

Derriana,  consisting  of  a  Histwry  cX  the  Sk-ije  of  Li>ndondeiTy, 
and  Defence  of  Enniskillen,  in  1688  and  1689,  with  Historical 
Poetry  and  Biographical  Notes,  d:c.  By  the  Rev.  John  Graham, 
M.  A.  Curate  of  Lifford,  in  the  Dioceas  of  Derry.     8vo.     63.  boanls. 

History  of  Roman  Literature,  from  the  earliest  period,  to  the 
Augubtan  Age.  By  John  Danlop,  Elsq.,  Author  of  the  History  of 
Fiction.     The  second  edition.    In  2  vols.  8vo.     U.  1 1  s.  6d.  boards. 

Compendium  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  Earliest  Perio<ls 
to  the  Reign  of  George  1.  By  John  Lawless,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  4s. 

Rivmgto&*8  Annual  Register  for  1823.     ^^90.     18s. 

History  of  Waterfield  Church.  By  — >—  Sisson.  Small  6vo.  I/. 
Is.;  large  paper,  \L  lOs. 

Beauties  of  Ancient  English  and  Scottish  History.  By  Caroline 
Maxwell.     8vo.     Ss. 

Memoirs  of  the  Aifiurs  af  Europe,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 
4to.    2/.  lOs. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  Fruit- Grower's  Instructor  ;  or,  a  Practkral  Treatise  on  Fruit- 
Trees,  from  the  Nursery  to  Maturity,  with  a  Description  and  Enu- 
meration of  all  the  best  Fruits  now  in  cultivatii^n.  By  G.  Bliss, 
Gardener.     8vo.    6s. 

Pomariuni  Brittanicum ;  or,  an  Historical  and  Botanical  Account 
of  Fruits  cultivated  in  Great  Britain.  By  H.  Philips,  F.  A.  S.  Tliird 
Edition.     8vo.     lOs.  6^. 

LAW. 

Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session  from  May  !2th  182S  to 
July  10th  1824;  and  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  from  November 
1823  to  November  1821*  Vol.  111.  Part  I.  Royal  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
Also  Cases  decided  in  the  Court  oi'  Tcinds  from  May  23d  1821  to 
June  29th  *S24.  Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw  and  Alexander  Dunlop, 
jun.  Esqrs.  Advocates.     43. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Piirtnership.  By  James  Stark,  Esq. 
Advocate.     8vo.     10?.  (5d,  bonrd,^. 

A  Selection  of  Precedents  from  the  best  Modem  Manuscript  Col- 
lections and  Drafts  of  Actual  Practice  :  with  general  Common  Forms 
and  Variations,  adapted  to  all  the  circumstances  nsually  occurring; 
forming  a  System  of  Conveyancing ;  with  Dij^pertations  and  Practi- 
cal Notes.  By  W.  M.  BIythewood,  Ei?q.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister 
at  Law.     3  vols.     3/.  6^'. 

An  Abstract  to  the  Acts  relative  to  tl>e  Customs  and  Excise,  pas- 
sed in  5.  Geo.  IV. ;  forming  a  Supplement  to  the  Laws  and  Duties 
of  the  Customs  andi  Excise.  By  Robert  Ellis,  of  the  Long  Room, 
Custonr House.    Svo.     2s«  6d.  sewed. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Sessiqn,  respecting  the  alterations  contemplated  in  the  form 
of  that  Court.  By  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Justice.  8to. 
Is.  6d. 

Supplement  to  Morrison's  Dictionary  of  Decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  By  M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.  Vol.  IL  Parts  II. 
and  III.  and  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Containing  Reports  by  Lord  Stair  and 
Fountainhall. 

Remarks  on  the  administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Changes  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  it.  By  a  Member 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.     Ss. 

MEDICINE,   SCIENCE,   AND   ANATOMY. 

Opinions  on  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Disease  denombated 
Tic  Doloureux.    By  Charles  Bue,  Surgeon-Dentist.    8vo.    7s.  bda. 

Advice  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  by  a  Physician.     8vo.    2$.  stiched. 

A  Nosological  Practice  of  Physic,  embracing  Physiology.  By 
George  Pearson  Dawson,  M.  D.     Svo.     14s.  boards. 

Commentaries  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  of  Chil- 
dren.   By  Robley  Dunglison,  M.  D.  &c.  &c.    Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Practical  Remarks.  Part  I.  On  Acute  and  Chronic  Ophthalmia, 
Ulcers  of  the  Eye,&c.  &c.  Part  II.  On  Remittent  Fever,  viz.  Sim- 
ple and  Complicated.     By  Thomas  O'Halloran,  M.  D.     Svo.     58. 

The  Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  on  the  Prin- 
ciple and  Practice  of  Surgery  ;  with  additional  Notes  and  Cases.  By 
Fredrick  Tyrell,  Esq.     I  vol.  Svo.     lOs.  6d.  boards. 

Official  Report  on  the  Fever,  which  appeared  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
Bann,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  amongst  the  detachment  of  Royal 
Marines,  forming  the  garrison  of  the  Island  of  Ascension,  in  the 
year  1823.     By  William  Bennet,  M.  D. 

The  London  Dispensatory.     By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  F.L.S. 
In  one  large  vol.  Svo.  (revised  and  altered  according  to  the  last  edi-. 
lion  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,)  the  4th  edition. 
158.  boards. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hemorrhoids,  or  Piles,  Strictures  and 
other  important  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.  By  George  Cal- 
vert.    Svo.     Ss.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  LXXXIL,  being 
the  fifth  number  of  an  improved  Series.     68. 

Instructions  to  Mothers  and  Nurses,  on  the  management  of  Chil- 
dren in  Health  and  Disease ;  comprehending  directions  for  regulat- 
ing their  diet,  dress,  exercise,  and  medicine,  with  a  variety  of  pre- 
scriptions adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Nursery,  and  an  Index  of  Medi- 
cal Terms.     By  James  Kennedy,  M.  D.     l2mo.     7s. 

Remarks  on  Interstitial  Absorption  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigb- 
Bone.     By  Benjamin  Bell. 

Elements  of  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  in  its  sound  state,  with 
Remarks  on  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Surgery.  By  Alexander 
Monro,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Engravings.     It  18$. 
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.  Bichat's  General  Anatomy,  applied  to  Physiology  and  the  prao' 
tice  of  Medicine  ;  translated  from  the  best  French  edition.  By  Coo- 
atant  Coffyn.  Revised  and  corrected  by  George  Calverti  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  2  vols.  8vo.  1/.  168. 
.  A  complete  Series  of  Anatomical  Questions,  with  Answers.  The 
Answers  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  Elementary  System  of  Anatomy, 
and  intended  as  preparatory  to  examination  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  to  which  are  annexed,  Tables  of  the  Bones,  Muscles,  and 
Arteries.     Sixth  Edition.     2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.     12s. 

On  Cholera,  more  especially  as  it  has  occurred  during  late  years 
in  British  India.  A  Letter  to  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  M.  D.  Director- 
General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  &c.  By  Thomas 
Brown,  Surgeon,  Musselburgh.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Forsyth's  Medical  Dieticon.     12mo.     6s.  6d. 

Conspectus  of  Prescriptions.     ISrao.     5s. 

Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence.     8vo.     18s. 

Observations  on  Cancer ;  comprising  Numerous  Cases  of  Cancer 
in  the  Breast,  Hip,  and  Face,  cured  by  a  Mild  Method  of  Practice 
that  immediately  alleviates  the  most  agonizing  pain.  By  T.  Graham, 
M.  D.  &c    2s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Treatise  on  Field  Diversions.  By  a  Gentleman  of  SufiPolk,  a 
staunch  Sportsman.     J  2mo.     5s.  boards. 

Select  Proverbs  of  All  Nations  ;  illustrated  with  Notes  and  Com« 
ments.  To  which  arc  added,  A  Sumnmry  of  Ancient  Pastimes, 
Holidays,  and  Customs ;  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  An* 
cients,  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  By  Thomas  Fielding. 
18mo.     5s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Young  Brewer's  Monitor.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Crutwell's  Housekeeper's  Accompt  Book  (1825.)     4to.     2s. 

A  Whisper  to  a  Newly-married  Pair,  from  a  Widowed  Wife.  Small 
J2mo.     3s.  6d. 

Der  Freischutz,  or  the  Seventh  Bullet.  A  Series  of  Twelve  Il- 
lustrations of  this  popular  Opera,  drawn  by  an  Amateur,  and  etched 
by  George  Cruickshank ;  with  a  Travestie  of  the  Drama.  Large 
8vo.  plain,  5s.  6d. ;  large  paper,  7s.  6d. ;  coloured,  8s.  6d.  Proofs 
on  India  paper,  10s. 

The  Scrap  Book,  a  collection  of  Amusing  and  Striking  Pieces,  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  with  Occasional  Remarks  and  Contributions.  By 
John  M*Diarmid,  Author  of  the  Life  of  William  Cowper,  &c.  &c. 
Volume  II.     8s.  6d.  boards. 

Meditations  on  Advancing  Years  and  Old  Age.     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  with  Observations  on 
their  Cultivation,  adapted  to  the  present  State  of  this  Country. 
Read  in  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  20th 
Nov.  1818.     Fourth  Edition.     8vo.     5s.  stitched. 
•  Dryden's  Virgil.     A  new  edition.    24mo.    4fS.  boards. 

Greece  in  1823  and  1824  ;  being  a  series  of  Letters  and  Docu- 
9ients  on  the  Greek  Revolution,  written  during  a  visit  to  that  Coun- 
try.   By  the  Hon.  Col.  Leicester  Stanhope.    Illustrated  with  seye- 
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rsl  curioui  Fac-similes.    To  which  ii  added,  *  The  Life  of  Mm- 
taplisAli.  *     8to.     133. 

An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  V«n  Dieraan's  Land,  principally 
def]>;ne(I  for  the  use  of  Emigrants.     By  Edward  Carr.     ISme.     5s. 

Rcmarksble  events  in  tlie  History  of  Man  ;  conaisting  of  the  Nar- 
rative of  Three  Hundred  of  the  most  interesting  Adventures,  &c.  &e> 
By  the  Rev.  Josliua  Walts,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Welby,  Hants.  Era- 
bettishcd  Willi  coloured  Engravings.     lOs.  fid. 

Views  un  the  Rhine,  in  Belgium  and  Holland  ;  from  Drawings  hj 
Captain  Batty,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  F.  R.  S. 

An  Esfay  on  Instinct,  and  its  Physical  and  Moral  Relations.  Bj 
T.  Hancock,  M.  D.     8vo.     IZs. 

The  History  of  Moses  ;  being  a  continuation  of  Scripttire  Stories. 
New  edition.     noyaMSmo.     Ss.  6d. 

Journal  of  the  Private  Life  and  Conversations  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  ai  Saint  Helena.  By  the  Count  De  Las  Cases.  A  new 
edition.     In  4  vols.  Svo.     2/.  IZs. 

Register  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  L,  containing  a  correct  Ac- 
cOnnt  of  several  hundred  of  the  most  important  and  htteresung 
Inventions,  Discoveries,  and  Proccfses.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of 
one  hundred  Engravings.     Svo.     6s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  intended  Restoration  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens, 
as  the  National  Monument  of  Scotland.     Svo.     5a.  boards. 

The  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.  to  a  periodical  Work ;  with  some 
Pieces  not  before  publiriied.  By  the  late  Jane  Taylor.  2  vols.  ISmo. 
9s.  boards. 

Reports  on  Friendly  Societies.     Svo.     6s. 

Illustrations,  Critical,  Hietorica),  Biographical,  and  Miscellancotn, 
of  Novels  by  the  Author  of  Waverley.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner, 
Hector  of  Great  Chalfield,  Wilts.      3  vols.  12mo.      1/.  8s.  boards. 

Itlujlrations  to  WitEn's  Tasso.     Pert  I.     Svo.     II.  Is. 

The  East  India  Military  Calendar  (Part  ihe  First  and  Part  ri>e 
Second),  containing  the  Services  of  General  and  Field  Officers  of  the 
Indian  Array.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Royal  Military  Calendar,  in  4 
large  ito  volt.     IVice5^  extra  boards,  21.  10s-  each  Part. 

Smith's  Letter  to  the  Magistrates  of  York.     Svo.  Is. 

A  Discourse  of  the  Coii>[iarative  Merits  of  Scott  and  Byron,  m 
*riter8  of  Poetry.     8vo.     3s,  stilchcd. 

An  Account  of  the  deslrutive  Fire  in  Edinburgh  on  the  16th  and 

gH^^"^at-^.-'3?9i  ""I"  Nolices  of  the  most  remarkable  Fires 
^^^S?^^$Wv=*>ere  since  the  year  1385.  By  Robert  Cham- 
^^^g»^:^£^;''=Traditions  of  Edinburgh.  "     ]s. 

-  -«S^     '^T^'^Si'*  ^^      oil"*'  or  Spiritual  Eserciies  of  Elizabeth 

■^^^^^  ^^^Account  of  the  dreadful  Conflagration  which 

h  m  the  year  1700,  with  some  very  suitable 

or  Cabinet  of  Poetry.    Edhed  by  A.  A. 

and  Grazier's  Annual  Accotmt-book,  folio.  iSi. 
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L*Anmnire  Htstorkjtiey  from  182S.    8to,    16s. 

The  Housekeeper's  ledger.    By  William  Kitchener,  M.  D.    Svo. 

^S*  €u« 

The  Art  of  Brewing,  on  Scientific  Principles ;  adapted  to  the  use 
6i  Brewers  and  Prirate  Families.     ISmo.    2s. ^6d. 

Houghton's  Wine-ceHar  Checks  Book,  on  an  experienced  plan.  7i. 
6d. 

A  ^iew  of  the  Present  State  of  Ae  Salmon  and  Channel  Fisheries, 
and  of  the  Statute  Laws  by  -which  they  are  regulated.  %y  J.  Cor<' 
nish,  Esq.     8vo.    6s.  6d. 

Debrett*s  Baronetage  of  England^  Rfth  edition,  with  new  plates. 
2  vols,  royal  ISmo.     1/.  8s. 

Historical  Notes  respecting  the  Indians  of  North  America,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Attempts  made  to  Convert  and  Civilize  them.  By 
John  Halkett,  Esq.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Natural  History  of  the  Bible.  By  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  D.  D. 
8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Naturalist's  Companion.  8ro.  12s.  boards,  or  1/.  Is.  with 
coloured  Plates. 

The  Animal  Kingdom  described  and  arranged,  by  Baron  Cuvier ; 
with  additional  descriptions.  By  E.  Griffith,  F.  L.  S.  Part  IV. 
Royal  8vo,  1/.  4s.  coloured  ;  or  plain.  Ids.     Demy  8vo,  plain,  12s. 

KOVELS  and  aOMANCBS. 

Tales  for  Mothers ;  translated  from  the  French  of  S.  N.  BouiHy. 
12mo.    6s.  boards. 

Staomore ;  or,  the  Monk  and  the  Merchant's  Widow.  By  Sophia 
Reeve.     3  vols.  12mo.     18s. 

Forget  me  Not ;  a  Christmas  Present  for  1825.     iSmo.     ISs. 

Rameses,  an  Egjrplran  Tale ;  with  Historical  Notes  of  the  Era  of 
the  Pharaohs.     S  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  10s.  boards. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Gamester.     8vo.     Ts.  boards. 

The  Insurgent  Chief;  or,  O'Halloran.  An  Irish  Historical  Tale  of 
1798.     3  vols.  12mo,     18s. 

Alfred  ;  or,  the  Youthful  Inquirer ;  in  wbiqh  many  of  the  Operft* 
tTons  of  Nature  and  Art  ore  ftmilfarly  explained,  and  adapted  to  the 
Comprehension  of  Children.     18mo. 

Caprice ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  the  Listowel  Family.  3  vols.  12mo. 
1/.  Is. 

Rothelan  ;  a  Romance  of  the  English  Histories.  By  the  Author 
of  Annals  of  the  Parish,  Ringan  Giihaize,  the  Spaewife,  &c.  3  vols. 
12mo.     1/.  Is.  boards. 

Ballantyne*s  Novelists'  Library.  Vol.  IX.  containing  GuHiver*s 
Traveh — Mount  Hcnneth — James  Wallace — Barham  Downs — and 
Henry ;  with  the  Lives  of  the  Authors.  And  Vol.  X.  containing  the 
Novels  of  Mrs  Ann  RadclifPe,  with  the  Life  of  the  Author.  1/,  8s. 
^ch  in  boards. 

Adolphe  and  Selanie,  or  the  Power  of  Attachment ;  a  Moral  Tale, 
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foonded  on  Facts..   By  Heari  L.  Dubois,  Teacher  of  the  French 

Language.     12mo«     Ts.  6d.  boards. 

Novels  and  Romances,  by  '*  the  Author  of  Waverley,  **  compris- 
ing the  Pirate,  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  and  Queotin 
Durward,  beautifully  printed  by  Ballantyne,  and  embellished  with 
illustrations  by  eminent  Artists  and  Vignette  Titles.  7  vols*  i8mo. 
2/.  98. 

Dunallan ;  or  Know  what  you  Judge,  a  Story.  By  the  Author 
of  **  the  Decision,  *'  '*  Father  Clement,  '*  &c.     3  vols.     12mo.  18a. 

Scenes  and  Thoughts.     Crown  Svo.    Ts.  6d. 

Tales  of  Irish  Life.    2voU.12mo.     128. 

The  Hermit  in  Italy.     3  vols.  12mo.     IBs. 

Winter  Evening  Pastimes,  or  the  Merry  Maker's  Companion.  By 
R.  Revel.    Foolscap  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Alice  Allan,  and  other  Tales.  By  Alexander  Wilson.  Post  8vo. 
88.  6d. 

Gilmour,  or  the  Lact  Lockinge.     3  vols.  12mo.     IL  Is. 

James  Forbes  ;  a  Tale.     Crown  8vo.     Ts. 

The  Two  Mothers,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Century.  By  the 
Author  of  **  Burma  and  her  Nurse,  *'  '^  Margaret  Whyte,  '*  &c  drc 
Svo.    58. 

Saragossa ;  or,  the  Houses  of  Castillo  and  De  Amo :  a  Romance. 
By  £.  A.  Archer.    4  vols.  12mo.     IL  6s. 

Tales  of  Modem  Days.  By  Elizabeth  Barber,  Author  of  "  Dan- 
gerous Errors,  "  and  **  Influence  and  Example.  "     12mo.     6s. 

The  Mirven  Family ;  or.  Christian  Principle  developed  in  Eariy 
Life  ;  handsomely  printed  in  12mo.    6s. 

POETRY  AND  MUSIC. 

Poems,  and  Poetical  Translations.     By  Samuel  Gower.    26.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  the  British  Poets,  in  Three  Parts. 
Part  the  Third,  Rhyme.  By  the  Author  of  "  the  Peerage  and  Ba* 
ronetage  Charts, "  &c.  &c.     12mo.    7s.  6d.  boards. 

Power's  Miscellaneous  Poems.     2  vols.  12mo.     14s. 

Poems  appropriate  for  a  Sick  or  Melancholy  Hour,  &c*    12mo. 

SB. 

A  Midsummer  Day's  Dream.  A  Poem.  By  Edwin  Atherstone. 
Foolscap  Svo.    8s. 

Translations  and  Imitations.  By  the  Author  of  **  Ireland,  a  Sa- 
tire. "     Foolscap  Svo.     7s. 

Bay  Leaves.     Bv  T.  C.  Smith.     Foolscap  Svo.    6s.  boards. 

Poems,  by  William  Cowper,  Esq.  With  an  Introductory  Essav. 
By  James  Montgomery,  Author  of  Songs  of  Zion,  Greenlana,  World 
before  the  Flood,  &c,     I2mo.    63.  boards. 

Gow*s  Vocal  Melodies  of  Scotland,  arranged  for  the  Flute.  By 
Mr  Henderson.     Part  Second.    4s. 

Saint  Baldred  of  the  Bass,  a  Pictbh  Legend ;  the  Siege  of  Ber« 
wick,  a  Tragedy ;  with  other  Poems  and  Ballads  founded  on  the  lo^ 
tal  Traditions  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire.  By  James  Mil- 
V.    12s* 
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The  Legend  of  GeDeriere,  with  other  Tales  and  Poems.  By 
Delta.     Post  8vo.     98. 6d. 

Queen  Hynde,  a  Poem,  in  Six  Books.  By  James  Hogg,  Author 
of  the  Queen*8  Wake,  Sec     Sto.     14s. 

POLITICS  AKD  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates^  Vol.X.  (New  Series).  Royal 
8vo.     1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

A  Compendious  Abstract  of  the  Public  General  Acts  passed  in 
5  Geo.  IV.;  being  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  Notes 
and  Comments.  By  Thomas  Walter  Williams,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Editor  of  the  Quarto  Digest  of  the  Sta- 
tute Law,  &c.     8to.     9s. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Rise,  Progress,  Peculiar  Objects,  and  Import- 
ance, of  Political  Economy  :  containing  an  Outline  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Doctrines  of  that  Science.  By  J.  R* 
M'Culloch,  Esq.    5s. 

A  Voice  from  India,  in  Answer  to  the  Reformers  of  England.  By 
John  B.  Seely.     8vo.    7s. 

Richmond's  Narrative  of  the  Condition  of  the  Manufaduring  Po- 
pulation.   6s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Topography  of  all  the  known  Vineyards,  containing  a  Descrip- 
tion of  all  the  Kinds  and  Quality  of  their  Products,  and  a  Classifica- 
tion. Translated  from  the  French,  and  Abridged,  so  as  to  form  a 
manual  and  guide  to  all  Importers  and  Purchasers  of  Wines.  12mo.  68. 

Excursions  in  Cornwall,  foolscap  8vo.  15s.;  demy  8vo,  1/.  4s.; 
Ladia  proofs,  3/.  3s. 

The  Visitor's  New  Guide  to  the  Spa  o^  Leamington  Priors,  and  its 
vicinity,  &c.  &c  Embellished  with  13  Engravings.  By  W.  T.  Moc- 
criE     12mo.    8s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  through  Scotland,  newly  Arranged  and 
Corrected  to  1824.  In  2  volumes  12mo.  To  which  is  added  an 
Itinerary.     16s.  bound. 

The  Pleasure  Tours  in  Scotland.  To  which  is  added  an  Itinerary, 
corrected  to  1824.    9s.  bound. 

A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  Benj. 
Pitu  Capper,  Esq.      With  47  Maps.    8vo.     1/.  10s. 

THB0L06T. 

The  Bible  Preacher,  or  Closet  Companion  for  every  day  in  the 
year ;  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  Outlines  of  SermoA^ 
in  a  regular  series,  from  Genesis  to  Revelations  ;  together  with  six 
complete  Sermons,  by  the  late  Rev.  —  Foster,  M.A.  Collected  and 
arranged  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Piggott, 
A.M.,  in  one  vol.  I2mo.     9s.  boards. 

Morning  Meditations ;  or,  a  Series  of  Reflections  on  various  pas- 
sa^s  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  Scriptural  Poetry.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Retrowiect/'  "  Ocean/'  "  Village/'  "  Observer/'  &c.  &c.  12mo. 
48.  bound. 
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SermoiM  on  the  FifVy-fi^st  PmIvi  ;  wUh  others  on  Doctrinal  and 
Practical  Subjecw.     By  tlie  Rtv.  J.  Bull,  M.A.     8vo.     10s. 

'CrOEsman's  Pruyers.     I'^nio.     it. 

Sermons  for  Young  Persona  in  the  Higlier  and  Mkldle  Claitrs  of 
Society.  From  Nii>etyt*o  Sermons  by  llic  late  Uiyln  Rev.  Tlieo- 
■dwB  Dekon,  D.D.  liishop  af  the  Pnnestani  Churcl)  jii  the  Diocess 
of  South  Carolina.    Sdlortod  by  the  Rev.  E.  IkTon,  M.A.    I2mo.5«. 

On  the  pragrefiBive  Dltfusion  of  Diyine  Knowledge,  a  Sermon, 
pceached  before  ihe  very  Itevereml  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  on  Tues- 
day April  I.Sth,  1S24',  and  published  at  ihcir  desire.  By  llic  Rev. 
Alexander  Black,  D.D.  Minister  of  the  Gospi-I  at  Tarves.     la. 

Plurality  of  Offices  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  Examined: — exhi- 
biting a  view  of  their  History  i[i  general — their  inconiistency  widi 
^e  due  Discharge  of  PnHottt!  Obligation.  The  Work  also  cantains 
a  Review  of  the  whole  Controversy  regarding  the  Appointment  of 
Principal  M'I'arlane  to  the  Inner  High  Church  oTGlBigow.  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Burns.      ]2.iio.     3e,  6d. 

Foar  EditioTu  of  the  Ncv  Teatamcnti,  beautiAilly  priated  of  the 
pocket  size  t — I.  Greek,  with  the  English  on  opposite  pages.  II, 
Greek,  with  the  Latin  opposite.  III.  Latin,  with  the  Eaglnb  oppo- 
fiite.     IV.  French,  with  the  English  opposite. 

Acta  Apostolorum,  variorum  notis  tuas  diclionem  turn  matcrism  il- 
Justrantibiu  sum  adjecit  Hastings  Robineon,  A.M.  Svo.     9i.  6d. 

Discourses  on  some  Important  Subjects  of  Natural  and  revealed  R«- 
|i|[ion,  introduced  by  a  Short  View  of  the  best  Specitoens  of  Putpit 
Kloquence  which  have  been  given  to  the  World  in  Ancient  and  Ma< 
dern  Times.  By  David  ScoH,  M.D.  Minister  of  Corstorphiae.  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Manual  fur  the  SicAc ;  containing  Prayers  and  a  Selection  of 
Psalms.  By  the  Reverend  Thomaa  Huiitiogford,  A.M.  ISma. 
2s.  6d. 

Family  Conversations  ob  the  Evide&ccB  and  Discoveries  of  Revela- 
tion.    18:no.     3s.  bound. 

Lecture's  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  two  Discourses  on  interesting 
.and  important  subjeots.  By  the  Kev.  Sirke  Booker,  Vicar  of  Dud- 
ley, &c.     12mo. 

Familiar  lilustratioos  of  the  Principal  Evidences,  and  Design  of 
Christianity.     By  Maria  Hack.     Iftmo.     3s.  boards. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Archbishop  Lelghlon  ;  with  a  brief 

Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  D.D^  Fellow  of  Queen's 

"-" —   '^"C—j,     Second  edition,  with  a  Portrait.     3s.  6d.  boards. 

a(  Family  Prayer;  a  Sermon.     By  C.  J.  Biomfield, 

hop  of  Chester,)  Rector  of  St  Batdph'a,  Bishop^ue. 

if  Family  Prayer.    By  the  liord  Bishop  of  Chester. 
, ;  and  on  fine  paper,  ^f. 

■ses  on  the  Personal  Office  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Haly 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinitf ;  on  Saitb,  md  oa  S 
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tion.     By  the  Rev.  William  Proctor,  jun.  M.A.    Fellow  of  Catharine 
Hall.     Post  8vo.     4s.  6d.  boards. 

Academical  Examinations  on  the  Principles  of  Chemistry,  being 
an  introduction  to  the  Study  of  that  Science.  By  David  Boswell 
Keid.     Vol.  I.     12mo.     15s.  boards. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

The  Emigrant's  Note- Book  and  Guide,  with  Recollections  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada  during  the  late  War.  By  J.  C.  Morgan, 
H.  P.  late  2d  Bat.  R.  M.     Ts.  6d.  boards. 

Columbia  :  its  Present  State  (in  respect  of)  Climate,  Soil,  Produc- 
tions, Population,  Government,  Commerce,  Revenue,  Manufacture«,- 
Arts,  Literature,  Manners,  Education,  and  Inducements  to  Emigra- 
tion ;  with  an  original  Map,  and  Itineraries,  partly  from  Spanish 
Surveys,  partly  from  actual  observation.  By  Col.  Francis  Hall,  Hy- 
drographer  in  the  Service  of  Columbia.     8vo.     Ts. 

Narrative  of  Lord  Byron's  Voyage  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  durw 
lag  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  the  year  1821.  Compiled  from  tfie 
Minutes  made  by  the  Passengers,  and  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of 
his  Lordship's  Yacht,  the  Mazeppa,  kept  by  Capt.  Benson,  R.  N. 
Foolscap  8vo.     8s. 

ITie  World  in  Miniature,  edited  by  Fred.  Shoberl.  The  Asiatic 
Islands  and  New  Holland ;  being  a  Description  of  the  Manners,- 
Customs,  Character,  and  the  State  of  Society  of  the  various  Tribes 
by  which  they  are  inhabited.  Illustrated  by  26  coloured  Engravings, 
2  vols.     l8mo.     12s. 

A  Summary  View  of  America ;  comprising  a  Description  of  the 
Face  of  the  Country,  and  of  several  of  the  principal  Cities ;  with- 
Remarks  on  the  Social,  Moral,  and  Political  Character  of  the  People.. 
By  an  Englishman.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  including  the  Countries  East  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.     By  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.     4to.     3/.  Ss. 

Extracts  from  a  Journal  written  on  the  Coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Mexico,  in  the  Years  1820,  1821,  and  1822.  By  Captain  Basil 
Hall,  Royal  Navy.  In  2  vols,  post  8vo.  Fourth  Edition.  1/.  Is. 
boards. 

A  Tour  in  Germany,  and  some  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  in  the  Years  1820,  1821,  1822.  By  John  Riissel, 
Esq.     2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.     Second  Edition,     16s.  boards. 
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Absolute  princes,  manners  and  morals  of,  293 — ignorance  of>  296— 
intrigues  of»  301 — infamous  characters  in  the  courts  of,  304 — re- 
flections upon,  309. 

Actif  bouniy,  Irish,  their  ruinous  consequences^  388^-how  this  in* 
jury  has  bc^n  efibcted,  390. 

Advocate^  Lord,  of  Scotland,  duties  of,  453 — ^length  of  time  a  pri« 
■oner  can  remain  untried  by,  454— attention  paid  by,  to  the  cases 
which  come  before  him,  and  consequences,  456. 

JEtnOf  night  ascent  to,  admirable  description  of,  51. 

jUderman'i  widow,  letter  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  concerning,  from  Sir 
Thomas  More,  430. 

Americans  surpassed  only  by  the  English  in  travelling,  and  for  what 
purpose  generally  undertaken,  123. 

Anson,  Lord,  imperfections  in  his  voyage,  137* 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  interesting  letter  from,  to  Hawkins,  extracts 
from,  430. 

ArtSp  school  of,  where  first  established,  nature  and  object  of,  109 — 
number  of  students  and  lecturers  in,  110 — principles  established 
in,  113 — individuals  with  whom  it  originated,  114— where  since 
established,  116 — what  necessary  to  promote  its  further  useful- 
ness, 117. 

Assessed  taxes,  repeal  of  shown  to  be  less  necessary  than  the  repeal 
of  numy  others,  489. 

Ashantee^  Journal  of  a  Residence  m,  336 — supposed  population  of, 
338 — manners  and  language  of,  339 — desire  of  the  King  of,  to 

,  open  a  further  communication  with  the  British,  340— causes  of  the 
wars  waged  by,  and  their  final  success,  34*5 — part  which  England 
has  acted  in  that  war,  and  consequences  of,  352— course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  British  respecting,  354. 

B 

Bareuthy  princess  of,  her  memoirs,  character  and  value  of,  287* 
Bedford,  Earl,  letter  from,  giving  an  account  of  the  murder  of 

Uizzio,  435. 
Berwick,  Duke  of,  warm  eulogist  of  Louis  XIV.,  296. 
Birkbeckf  Dr,  where  he  commenced  his  valuable  scientific  labours, 

108 — by  whom  his  plan  afterwards  adopted,  109 — establishment 

in  London  opened  by,  1 15. 
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Blackstonef  Judge,  quotadons  from,  460. 

Boxudichy  Mr,  hj8  estimate  of  the  population  of  Ashantee,  S38. 

Brougham f  Mr,  his  treatise  on  education,  his  many  claims  to  public 
esteem,  508— -extracts  from  the  work,  509. 

Bounty  Acts,  Irish,  injurious  consequences  of,  S88 — by  what  means 
this  injury  has  been  effected,  390. 

Burnet y  Bishop,  his  account  of  the  agony  of  King  William  for  the 
loss  of  his  Queen,  305. 

Burschen  of  Jena,  account  of^  80 — ^laws  of,  83 — duels  of,  and  wea- 
pons employed  in,  81— duration  of  these  peculiarities,  85. 

C 

Ckimpbelly  Thomas,  Domestic  Tale  of,  and  its  character,  272 — scenes 
in,  and  extracts  from,  273 — his  hatred  of  oppression  exemplified 
in  his  noble  ode  to  the  memory  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  282 — War 
Song  for  the  Greeks,  283— The  Rainbow,  poem  of,  ib. — The  Last 
Man,  extracts  from^  284 — Verses  of,  on  Mr  Kemble's  retirement 
from  the  stage,  285. 

Captain  Rock,  Memoirs  of,  143 — ^his  description  of  the  cruelties 
practised  in  Ireland  by  tike  English  at  an  early  period  of  their  his* 
tory,  144— his  account  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  147 — how  the  Irish  were  treated  by  Cromwell,  14*8 
-^perplexing  state  of  the  Irish  at  the  Revolution,  149 — what  pro* 
hibitions  enacted  against  the  Irish  during  the  reigns  of  Wiliiam 
and  Anne,  150 — consequences  of  this  system,  151 — question  whe* 
ther  these  incapacities  will  be  removed,  and  from  what  principley 
152 — quotation  from  the  author,  in  allusion  to  the  hopes  of  par* 
tial  concession  to  the  Irish,  153. 

Catholksy  Irish,  disabilities  of,  lands  of  when  confiscated,  and  a- 
mount  of,  360 — small  number  of,  in  the  public  offices  in  Ireland^ 
362 — clergy,  character  of,  how  their  condition  might  be  amelto* 
rated,  365 — emancipation  of,  good  to  result  from,  366 — leaders 
of,  their  folly,  367. 

Chalmers,  Dr,  of  St  John's  Church,  Glasgow,  how  poor  funds  ma* 
naged  by,  253 — from  what  cause  its  failure  was  anticipated,  255 
—success  of  his  experiment,  256— his  conviction  of  the  evils  of 
public  eharity,  258. 

Chancery  Court,  of  improvement  in,  by  whom  effected,  413 — com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into,  415 — calculation  of  the  cases 
decided  in,  421. 

Chateaubriand,  M.,  pamphlet  of,  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
fulsome  flattery,  8 — wliat  the  young  Napoleon's  birth  compared 
to  hjy  13 — pamphlet  of,  respecting  Charles  X.,  18. 

Coomassiff  capital  of  Ashantee,  population  of,  338. 

Com'LawSf  repeal  of,  upon  what  grounds  opposed,  55 — erroneous 
opinions  industriously  circulated  respecting,  56 — fallacy  of  this 
argument  respecting  the  overflowing  importation  of  foreign  com, 
63— injurious  consequences  of,  to  the  landlords  and  farmers,  64 


* 

— avowed  object  of  the  cMm^I^ws  in  1815»  65^--repeal  of>  faovr 
tending  to  abolUh  tke  Poor-ratest  6d-^-expediency  of  aboiiobiDg 
the  corn-laws  in  other  respects,  70. 

Collier t  Sir  George,  manner  in  which  he  acted  on  Cape  Coaet,  S4S. 

CurwcUf  Dty  svbmission  of,  to  Henry  VIII.i  iSS. 

D 

DantziCy  price  of  com  at,  59. 

Disabilities^  Catholic,  evil  of,  360— suggestions  for  the  total  alx^i- 
tion  of,  366. 

Dominica^  dreadful  state  of  slavery  in,  467. 

DupuiSf  Mr,  his  calculation  of  the  Ashantee  population,  338 — his 
interview  with  the  King  of  Ashantee,  340, 

JDidies  on  cofiee,  reduction  of,  by  wbom  brought  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Treasury,  490 — groundless  fear  of  reducing  the 
revenue  by,  491 — duty  on,  and  consumption  of,  for  the  last  32 
years,  493---conseqaence  of  the  high  duties,  495. 

E 

East  India  Compan^^  extensive  survey  of,  and  progress  of,  141. 

Educatiouy  scientific,  of  the  people,  difficulties  of,  98— -method  ibr 
promoting  the  same,  99-*-circulating  iibrariea,  how  useful  to,  101 
-^conversation,  how  to  add  to,  1 02 — elementary  treatises  serviceable 
to,  103 — lectures  essential  to  the  success  of,  105— progress  nude 
in  establishing  this  system  of  instruction,  and  by  wboos,  107*— 
where  already  established  for  the  purpose  of,  115— ways  by  which 
may  be  still  more  effectually  accomplished,  118. 

Education^  public  reviewers*  sentiments  concerning,  315— what  ma- 
terial improvements  in,  321 — suggestions  for  the  farther  improve* 
ment  of,  as  exemplified  in  the  management  of  Hazelwood  School, 
321— extracts  from,  on,  322 — how  conducted,  and  regulations  ad« 
opted  in,  324. 

Egypt,  scenes  in,  sketch  of  the  ship  and  voyage  to,  42— ruins  of  Lux- 
ore  described,  46-^slave  market  at  Cairo,  49. 

Eldon,  Lord,  number  of  causes  and  petitions  disposed  of  by,  419^ 
comparative  statement  of,  and  other  Chancellors,  422. 

Elizabeth^  Letter  to,  from  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  on  a  delicate  matter, 

436. 
EUis^  Mr,  his  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,  437-'-remark 

applicable  to  this  collection,  437 — his  unfair  aqcusatiop  of  Oliver 

Cromwell  ably  refuted,  444— ^improvements  suggested  to,  449« 
Empire,  Colonial,  ^al  effects  of,  to  modern  Europe,  483. 
England,  law  of  subletting  applied  with  its  full  force  in  Ireland,  and 

oppression  of,  394. 
English  History,  Letters  illustrative  of,  427 — Henry  V.,his  treatment  of 

Uie  illustrious  captives  whom  victory  had  placed  under  his  power, 

429 — Letter  of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Cardjiuil  Wolsey,  430. 
Establishments,  (J^hurch,  and  tithes  in  Ireland,  immenae  revcnot  of 

he'  riArirv  376 — plan  for  the  education  of,  377. 
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.flii^piot  its -venerable  anticjuity,  180— where  originally  supposed  to 
be  situated,  181-*co(4ntries  in,  and  character  of  their  inhabitants, 
IbS^^whetlier  Ethiopia  or  Egypt  the  qriginal  fountsini  1Q3.    . 

F 

Fantees,  history  and  character  of,  341 — cowardice  of,  3*2. 

Fishery^  southern  whale,  account  of,  136*-4>ranch^  of,  where  open- 
ed, 137.  ' 

Foreign  Corn^  pice  of,  57— Amsterdam,  60— Dantzic,  59 — Paris, 
61 — United  States,  62 — average  price  at  which  it  might  be  im- 
ported into  England,  74^ 

France^  King  of,  custom  at  his  death,  3. 

Franks^  murder  of,  to  what  cause  said  to  be  attributed,  394-. 

Freeholders^  Irish  qualification  of,  how  tending  to  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation, 393--^-consequences  of  to  the  landlord  and  tenant,  40dt- 

how  to  be  remedied,  40. 

G 

Gavelkind^  meaning  of,  and  ruinous  effects  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  390 
— necessity  of  its  being  utterly  abolished,  391. 

Germanjff  tour  in,  79 — places  described,  ib.-^-account  of  the  Burscht n 
at  the  University  of  Jena,  80 — of  Weimar  and  Gothe,  86 — Prus- 
sia, Tirtues  of  its  sovereign  and  bis  late  congort,  91*-form  of  its 
government,  93 — and  attempted  defence  of,  94. 

Gothcj  sketch  of,  S6 — versatility  of  his  genius,  87 — where  his  time 
spent,  and  in  what  manner,  88. 

Grattant  Mr,  his  description  of  proctors  in  Ireland,  379 — speech  of, 
for  redress,  383. 

Greeks^  war-song  for,  by  whom  written,  concluding  part  of,  282. 

H 

Harrison^  Mr,  loss  of,  to  the  African  institution,  and  excellent  pria- 
ciples  of,  227- 

Hayti^  state  o^^  claims  it  possesses  to  our. attention,  498 — population 
of,  499 — increase  of  population  in,  compared  with  the  progress  of 
population  in  our  slave  colonies,  500— ^produce  of  the  island,  501 
— moral  state  of,  502. 

Henry  F.,  letter  of,  and  how  his  distinguished  prisoners  treated  by, 
428. 

Heritors^  what  meant  by,  the  duty  of,  in  the  management  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland,  232. 

High  Tory  principles,  under  what  pretext  inculcated,  1 — these  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  Louis  XVI II.,  fulsome  flattery  paid  to  him 
by  Chateaubriand,  6 — in  a  sermon  preached  before  Charles  II.  by 
the  Bishop  of  Down,  13 — servility  to,  in  the  History  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  20 — this  servile  spirit  contra&ted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Americana  towards  La  Fayette,  25 — fatal  consequence  of 
these,  29. 
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HiOt  Mr,  matter  of  Hazelwood  Schod,  Treatue  on  the  mHtfmer  in 
which  the  tchool  if  conducted,  322 — number  of  boys,  laws  fram- 
ed bj,  924 — currency  established  in,  S25— branches  taught  by, 
in  what  manner  their  different  moTements  performed,  327 — h» 
mode  of  teaching  the  languages,  328 — means  employed  by,  for  ex- 
citing a  loTe  of  knowledge,  328— extracts  from,  on  the  subject  ef 
education,  330— cheerfulness  preserved  in  this  establishment,  392 
—extract  of  a  letter  from,  333. 

Huggins  of  Nevis's  crime,  tried  for  flogging  slaves,  and  acquitted, 
4f78. 

HuttoHf  Mr,  voyage  of,  to  Africa,  his  estimate  of  the  capital  of 
Ashantee,  338. 


Impressment^  abolition  of,  what  body  anxious  to  repress  all  discus- 
sion, 154 — mistakes  made  by  the  apologists  of  coercion,  157 — 
consequences  of  this  system,  163— cost  of  the  machinery  employ- 
ed in,  172 — objections  to,  174 — account  of  the  means  resorted  to 
for  escaping  from,  176— instances  of  desertion  from,  178 — how 
possible  effectually  to  be  abolished,  180. 

IwHay  Sketches  of,  and  character  of  the  work,  31— quotations  from, 
33-— description  of  the  attendance  on  a  British  officer  in  India, 
54— sketch  of  the  elephant,  35— of  a  pagoda,  W — Bijanagur, 
ruins  of,  37 — ^picture  of  Calcutta,  38 — sight  of  Scindlah  returning 
from  the  chase,  39. 

Ireland^  to  whom  its  inhabitants  compared,  143 — how  brutally  treat- 
ed after  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  144— how  butchered  by  Queen 
Elizabeth's  officers,  146 — ^number  and  extent  of  confiscations  in, 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  147 — Cromweirs  mode  of  settling  the 
affairs  of,  and  massacres  committed  by  him,  148*— acts  passed 
against,  in  King  William's  reign,  150 — treatment  of,  during  the 
reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.,  151— state  of,  in  the  present  reign, 
and  expectations  of  the  inhabitants  of,  ib. — beautiful  quotation  re- 
specting, 153 — source  of  the  violent  religious  and  party  animosi- 
ties in  penal  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  in,  860— defective  state 
of  the  magistracy  in,  368 — suggestions  for  the  juridical  improve- 
ment of,  369— church  establishment  and  tithes  in,  376 — number 
of  Protestants  in,  ib. — immense  revenues  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
in,  377 — proctors  in  their  oppression,  378— causes  of  the  po- 
verty of,  383 — causes  of  the  increase  of  population  in,  388. 

J 

James  ILf  disinterment  of  his  body,  deposition  in  a  new  church,  and 
inconsbtency  of,  26. 

Jmmes  V.  of  Scotland,  letter  of,  to  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  434. 

Judges^  civil,  their  unlimited  power  of  reviewing  their  own  judg- 
ments, 462. 


Magitlracy  orireland.deTectivestate  of; — by  whom  filled,  568— <ug> 

gestionsFurthe  improvement  of,  ib. 
Malays,  cngjgement  with  in  the  Chinn  Sea,  123. 
Marj;r/iv;„e.  memoirs,  character  oC,  2^8. 
Mazarine,  Cardinal,  anecdote  of,  respecting  the  D^keof  OHeart8,297 

—to  wlwm  morrivd,  »:id  how  be  trended  his  wiCe,  807. 
M'Carthtf,  Sir  Charles,  to  what  gtation  placed  by  Government,  S*9 — 

how  regarded  by  the  nativL's  of  the  (ioli!  Coast,  350 — engagement 

-  of)  with  the  King  of  A^hantec,  a.^d  fate  nf,  '.ioS. 

Medical  men,  how  much  at  one  I'eriod  wanted  in  the  navy,  166. 

Memoirt,  bind  of  which  have  lately  issuei!  from  the  prets,  Sll — which 
of  these  the  most  infamous,  31 1 — of  Lord  llj'ron,  how  jiutly  sap- 
pressed,  312 — clashes  of  society  which  have  most  interest  in  sup- 
pressing  those,  and  reasons  for, -313. 

MtfMofrs  of  Cupiain  Rock,  143. 

Merawe,  magniticent  monuments  at,  183 — by  whom  observed,  169^ 
its  real  site,  190. 

Meredith,  to  what  cause  he  ascribes  the  civilizatJon  of  the  people  of 
Accra,  339. 

Miildlenm,  instance  of  the  injuetice  of,  in  Irdand,  S95. 

More,  Sm  Thomas,  letter  of,  to  Cardinal  Woleey,  by  the  commtnA  of 

-  his  master,  oa  an  interesting  subject,  430. 

N 
Jinr^s,  striking  picture  of,  S3. 
A""c,  upper  course  of,  how  very  littli;  known,  and  the  country  ihrongh 

which  it  passes,  181— rough  sketch  oF,  167. 
North,  Mr,  his  account  of  the  publications  used  in  the  Catholic 

schools,  404. 

O 

Gddtf,  Mr,  his  calculation  of  the  amount  of  wheat  exported  fron 

Dantzic  to  foreign  countries  in  1801,  1802,59. 
Oliver  Crwitvell,   ieiters  of,    on    important  occanons,  44S — to  the 

House  of  Commons  at  Naseby,  447- 
■Onam,  Chinene  cooks  in,  manner  of  vending  (heir  viattd*,  133. 
O'Neal,  wars  of  in  Ireland,  and  expene  oF,  to  England— O  and  Mac, 
•  ftames  obnoxious  to  many  humane  English,  146, 

tion^,  trials  of  Orangemen,  and  consetjuences  of  these 

3,  SCA: 

es  Duke  of,  how  cruelly  treated  by  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 

less  of,  her  mcnioircR,  her  origin  and  character,  2H9 — 
on  to  theCalhoticfaitIi,«nd  by  whom,  'iSX)— (ketcH of, 
hcMdl,  2fll— boiindleos  curinHtv  of,  29-i— hatred  en- 
,  against  Mail  >mi  Mainlenon,2!(4 — nnlurc  of  her  cor- 

,  SOI-  her  uui'^nnJvd  thaigo  njiaii.sl  King  Williaai'a 
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p 

Pi^ha  of  Egypt,  tccount  of  the  expedition  «ent  bj»  189-^y  whwn 
eBCOunteredy  ISS^-^by  wlimt  metiitf  an  tiffiecloal  conquest  could  be 
obtained  to,  196. 

Partes  Hi^h  Churdh,  efforts  of  socoess  of  these,  S. 

PdtriofSf  Spanish,  ode  to  the  memory  of^  Stanzas  from,  382. 

Pedt  Mr,  proposed  inquiry  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  by, '41 8,' — 
limitations  proposed  by,  415— -anecdote  of  a  learned  gontletnaa 
by,  42a 

Pdtti/i  Sir  WiUiam,  his  oalculadon  of  the  number  of  people  in  Ireland 
in  (1672),— 384. 

PeiOi  a  priest,  reproirf  of,  to  Henry  VIIL  on  his  marriage  with  Annd 
Bolyne,  43S. 

Poverty  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  causes  of,  884 — excessive  amount  of 
its  peipulation  stated,  886-^pfoposed  remedies  for,  891' — ^law  of 
tenant  and  subtenant,  hoar  oedasioning,  and  how  the  abolition  of 
that  law  would  do  away  this  misery,  896-^freeholdSi  how  teodbg 
io,  399 — defective  education  occasioning  the  sasde,  404. 

FroctoTj  character  of,  by  Mr  Grattan^  378. 

Prussia,  late  queen  of,  her  character,  and  cause  of  her  death,  91 — 
form  of  its  govemmeht,  98«-^reAitation  of  the  proposition  in  de- 
fence  of  that  government,  94« 

Q 

Quarterly  List  of  New  Poblicatidns,  259, 51 1. 
Queen  Caroline,  character  of  the  Memoirs  which  must  have  comi^ 
under  her  inspecUoDi  806* 

R 
Rainbow,  poem  by  Mr  Campbell,  verses  transcribed  from,  288. 
Rheims,  city  of|  what  takes  place  at  the  coronation  of  kings  there, 

12. 
Bice,   Mr   Spring,  his  statement  of  the  text-book   used  in   some 

schools  in  Ireland,  405. 
RMnsm,  Mr,  bill  introduced  by,  for  redudng  the  doty  on  spirits, 

good  effects,  406* 
Rogan,  Dr,  in  what  counties  the  Irish  population  is  limited  only  by 

the  dHBculty  of  procuring  food,  878« 
Russel,  Lord  John,  quotatioi^  from  a  speech  of,  on  Parliamentarj 

Reform,  100. 

8 

Saigon,  in  Cochin- China,  description  of,  180— its  pidace  and  fort- 
ress, 1 32 — anchorage  duties  in,  1 38. 

School,  Hazel  wood,  how  conducted,  324— -offences  in,  by  whom  tried 
and  how  punished,  ^25 — ^rewards  in,  826 — what  branches  taught 
in,  and  different  n^vementshow  performed,  827 — arithmetic  how 
taught  in,  329 — remarks  in  respecting  private  and  public  educa* 
lion,  330 — universal  cheerfulness  iu;  532. 
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Scotland^  poor AtLWotf  necesthj  of  an  examloatioii  into  tbepivcri* 
cai  tendency  of,  229— danger  of  anj  deriation  from  the  ordinary 
lavrof,  2S1 — Report  of  the  G^eneral  Anembly  respecting  imper- 
fections of,  232— to  whom  the  management  of  the  poor  b  com- 
mitted, 2SS — to  what  cause  assessments  in,  are  to  be  ascr&ed,  and 
number  of,  prior  to  the  year  1700,  235— effeotof  assessments  on 
its  applicants,  237 — original  poor-laws  how  enlarged,  240- inyer- 
fections  of  241 — decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  respecting  tbe 
application  of  an  Irishman  in,  245 — bill  of  Mr  Kennedy  re^MCtoig 
poor-laws  of»  248 — parish  of  St  John's  in,  how  the  poor-laws  as- 
BBged  by  Dr  Chalmers,  253. 

ShageiOf  where  they  inhabit,  their  fine  appeanmce,  intaUectoal  col* 

'  ture,  183— mode  of  attack  in  war,  and  bravery,  184. 

Slave  Tradef  protection  afforded  to,  and  by  whoni,  195— number  of 
Negroes  shipped  from  Africa  to  Rio  Janeiro  in  one  year,  197 — 
fraudulent  expedients  resorted  to  for  carrying  on  this  nefimoua 
traffic,  1 98-— how  carried  on  by  the  French  Government,  199— 
books  published  by  the  Liberal  Party  in  France  against,  20^— 
Columbia,  her  hostility  to,  204— United  States,  laws  passed  in,  a* 
gainst,  205 — progress  made  in  the  abolition  of  the,  207 — resda- 
tions  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  req>ectinff,  208 — length 
of  time  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people  m  th»  country, 
214 — arguments  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  215, — discussions 
concerning,  pretended  to  be  dangerous,  ably  refuted,  217 — the 
Negroes'  want  of  protection  from  the  law,  223. 

Solly  St  Mr,  opinion  respecting  the  quantity  of  grain  which  could  be 
imported  into  Britain  from  the  Baltic,  when  the  corn  market  is  at 
a  certain  price,  59. 

Stephen^  Mr,  excellent  account  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  464 — 
argumenu  urged  by  the  Colonists  successfully  combated  by,  474 
— who  represented  by  as  the  great  advocates  of  slavery,  480. 

Sxoanzei/f  account  of  the  examination  of,  before  the  committee,  339. 

T  * 

Tariff  new,  of  the  Americans,  upon  what  arguments  bottomed,  70. 
TobtHSf  Mr,  a  West  India  Planter,  how  treated  by  the  colonists,  and. 

for  what  reason,  479. 
Theodrict  a  poem  by  Thomas  Campbell,  opening  of,  and  character 

of,  273— ^quotations  from,  274,  275. 

U 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Can^ridge,  decrees  passed  in  1683  at, 
27 — ^inconsistency  of,  in  four  years  after,  28. 

V 
Vansiiiartf  Mr,  duty  on  coffee  raised  by,  and  effects  of,  492* 
Voliaire,  Mr,  his  character  of  Louis  XV.,  298. 
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Voyage^  Whitens,  to  Cochin*China,  l^S'^engagement  with  the  Ma« 
lays,  124 — description  of  a  military  chief  at  Saigon,  ib. — Captain's 
fint  visit  to  the  shore,  125 — mode  of  building  Cochin  Chinese  ves* 
selsy  127 — account  of  the  city  of  Saigon,  ISO — anchorage  duties 
in,  and  how  levied,  1S4— how  Europeans  treated  at  Cochin-China» 
1S5. 

W 

WaddingUmf  Mr,  under  what  cover  he  penetrated  the  upper  course 
of  the  Nile,  182 — opinion  of,  with  respect  to  the  site  .of  the  an- 
cient Meroe,  189. 

fVakefiddf  Mr,  his  account  of  the  contempt  of  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land for  the  Catholics,  S6S — his  statement  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  bishops,  876 — description  of  the  manner  in  which  tithes  are 
dragged  from  the  poor,  378 — ^length  of  credit  given  on  rents  in 
Ireland,  mentioned  by,  and  consequences  of,  395. 

Wally  Mr,  Governor  of  Goree,  crime  and  punishment  of,  478. 

U^est  Indies^  state  of  slaves  in,  466 — ^legal  condition  of  the  Negro  in 
reference  to  his  master,  how  he  stands  towards  free  persons  in, 
468-— evidence  of  slaves  in,  469 — ^restraints  to  which  the  Negroes 
are  subjected  in,  470 — ^penal  code  to  which  they  are  subjected  in, 
ib.— -extent  of  the  bondage,  and  to  whom  slavery  confined  in, 
471 — ^immorality  of  the  slaves  in,  to  what  to  be  attributed,  472 — 
incompatibility  of  Christianity  with  the  present  political  state  of 
slavery  in,  473 — means  by  which  the  colonists  would  convince  the 
people  of  England  that  they  are  merciful,  477 — ^laws  and  customs 
in,  their  effect  upon  the  Whites,  479^-commercial  connexion  of 
England  with,  483. 

Weimarf  account  of,  and  Gothe,  86 — ^literary  character  and  pure 
morals  of,  88 — Grand  Duke  of,  89— censorship  in,  90. 

Whales  in  the  South  Sea,  description  of,  137 — information  respect- 
ing the  Spanish  possessions  in  Atlantic,  obtained  from  these  whale- 
fishers,  138. 

Whitmore,  Mr,  pamphlet,  objections  against  the  repeal  of  Corn-laws, 
admirably  answered,  75. 

WUberforcCf  Mr,  memorable  expression  of,  226. 

XND  OF  VOLUMX  FORTT-FIRST. 


No.  LXXXIU.  wiU  be  published  in  Apil. 


Printed  by  J.  Hutchison, 
for  tht  Httrt  oT  D.  WilUwo. 


In  the  Presh  and  vnU  be  Published  in  Becenyber^  1834. 
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MES8RSL  LONGMAN.  HURST,  REBS,  ORME,  BROWN.  AND  OREEN. 

AN 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE ; 

OR, 

Cge  IZCgeorp  anti  ]ai:acti(e 

OP   THE 

VALUATION,  TRANSFER,  LAYING  OUT,  IMPROVEMENT,  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  LANDED  PROPERTY; 

AMD 

THE  CULTIVATION  AND  ECONOMY  OP  THE  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE    . 

PRODUCTIONS  OP  AGRICULTURE, 

INCLUDIKO 

ALL  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS; 
A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES; 

AKD 

9  6tatl0tical  tSiitto  of  its  present  6tatr, 

WITH 

SUGOESTIONS  FOR  ITS  FUTURE  PROGRESS  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLE& 


By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  &c, 

AUTHOR  OP  THE  RNCYCLOPA>IA  OF  GARDRIOWO. 


Illustrated  with  upwards  of  700  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Brantton* 


X  HOUGH  the  term  Encyclopaedia  ap|>lied  to  any  single  art  may  be  sufficiently  indicative 
of  the  comprehensive  manner  in  which  it  is  intended  to  treat  of  that  art ;  yet  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  this  work  lays  claim  to  being  the  most  complete 
body  of  Agriculture  hitherto  submitted  to  the  public. 

The  subject  of  Agriculture  admits  of  two  grand  divisions;  the  improvement  and 
general  management  of  landed  property,  which  may  be  termed  territurial  economy  g  and 
the  cultivation  and  treatment  of  its  more  useful  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  which 
is  properly  husbandry  or  agriculture  in  a  more  limited  sense.  Numerous  as  have  been 
the  publications  on  rural  matters  during  the  last  twenty  years,  there  are  but  few  of  them 
whose  titles  might  lead  to  a  supposition  that  they  embraced  both  departments.  Of 
these  few,  the  two  principal  may  be  cited  :  the  "  Complete  Farmer,**  as  the  roost  volu- 
minous, and  the  "  Code  of  Agriculture,"  as  the  most  recent.  The  *'  Complete  Farmer, 
or  Dictionary  of  Husbandry,**  in  two  Uiick  quarto  volumes,  with  numerous  plates,  was 
published  in  1807 ;  it  is  copious  to  excess ;  was  the  best  dictionary  of  husbandry  at  the 
time  it  was  published,  but  is  now  obsolete,  both  as  to  its  letter-press  and  engravings. 


The  <<  Code  of  Agriculture,"  in  one  voL  dvo.,  puUidied  in  1817»  prafinaes  to  be 
*<  a  general  view  of  the  prindplet  of  the  art,  and  an  account  of  its  moit  appro^wed  prac^ 
ticea.**  (Pref.  p.  1 1.)  By  inspecting  the  contents  of  the  work,  however,  it  will  be  foaad 
that  the  term  Agriculture,  when  applied  to  the  Code,  must  be  taken  in  its  noore  Hmited 
sense,  aiyd  that  the  book,  like  the  *'  Complete  Farmer,* \extends  only  to  the  fauabAndry 
department. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture  combines  territorial  economy  and  husbandry  :  it  is 
arranged  on  tlie  model  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  and  some  idea  of  its  oobs- 
prehensiTeness  may  be  formed  from  the  following  outline  of  its  contents. 

Part  I.    History. 

Book  I.     Among  ancient  and  modern  nations. 
Chop.  I.  Age*  of  antiquity.    Seetkms  and  $mbaection$.  ^ypt,  Orecc^  Jews,  ftc 

I L  KonuuuL— Romsn  authors,  proprietors,  occupants,  natural  drcttmstanoes,  cnltnre,  ptodnep, 
ccience  of  Roman  fiirming,  extent  and  decline  of  Roman  agriculture: 

III.  Middle  ages.— Italy,  France,  Germany,  Britain,  Saxon  Britons,  Nocman  Britons.  Ac  Ac 

Ultra  ^iropean  countries. 

IV.  Modem  times.— luly,  Switzerland,  France,  Hcriland,  Germany,  Poland,  Ruana,   Svedcm 

Norway,  Spain,  Portugal,  European  Turkey,  Britain. 
V.  Ultra  European  countries.— >ls^  Asiatic  Turkey,    Persia,    Tsitary,   Arabia,   Hhwlnsfn- 
Cochin  ChiDa,  China,  Australasia,  &c— ^^rjco,  Abyisinia,  ^npC,  Coast,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  IsUnds.— 3rorM  Amerioh  United  SUtes,  BritMi  Possewtons,  Mexico,  West  ImScs. 
StMtk  America,    . 

Book  If.     Agriculture,  as  influenced  by  geographical,  civil,  and  political  circtmistanccfc 
autp.  I.  Geographical. 

II.  avU  and  poUtkaL 
III.  Character  of  the  agricuhnre  of  Britain. 

Part  II.     Science  op  Agriculture. 

Book  I.     Vegetable  kingdom. 
Chop.  L  Systematic  botany. 

II.  VegetaUe  anatomy.— External  structure,  internal  structure. 

III.  Vegetable chemisby.*— Compounds,  simpler 

IV.  Vegetable  physiology.— Germination,  food,  nutrition,  derdopement,  sextiality,  prapatataoB, 

Titall^. 
V.  Vegetable  pathology.— Woimds,  diseases,  decay. 

VI.  Vegetable  distribution.— Geographical,  physical,  drll,  cfaaFBctcristic,  economical,  systomattc, 
arithmetical  distrlbutioo  in  Britain. 
VI L  V^etable  cidtuTe.— Its  OTigin  and  principles. 

Book  II.     Animal  kingdom. 

Otap.  I.  Systematic  soology. 

II.  Animal  anatomy.— External,  hfitemal. 
HI.  Animal  chemistry.— amples,  c(»npounds. 
IV.  Animal  physic^ogy.- Digestion,  circulation,  reproduction. 
V.  Animal  pathology.— Disesses,  accidenti,  decay. 
VI.  Animal  distribution. 
VI L  Principles  of  animal  culture.    Breeding,  rearing,  fkttenlog. 

Book  III.     Mineral  kingdom  and  the  atmosphere  in  reference  to  agriculture. 
Chop.  I.  Oedogical  structure  of  the  ^obe. 

II.  Earths  and  soils.— Classification,  nomenclature,  analysis,  use,  improTement,  ftc 
IIL  Manures.— Animal,  vegetable,  theory  of  action,  species,  preserratkm,  appUcation.->Jliarra/ 

mamarei,  operation,  species,  application,  ftc 
IV.  Meteorology.— Heat,  light,  electricity,  water,  air,  climate  of  Britain. 

Book  IV.     Mechanical  agents  employed  in  agriculture. 
Outp.  I.  Implements.— Tools,  insttuments,  utensils,  hand^nachinea. 

II.  Machines  and  implemenU  for  beasts  of  labor.— Ploughs,  cuUiTStors.  hoes,  drills,  harrows, 
rollers,  rakes,  reaping  machines,  threshing  machines,  hay  machines,  caits  waggons, 
steamers,  Ixrilers,  cutters,  ftc. 
IIL  Edifices.— Farm  house,  houses  for  liTe  stock,  dead  stock,  crop,  labor,  sheds,  shelters,  9vt.  , 
IV.  Fences,  gates,  ftc 

Book  V.     Operations  of  agriculture. 
Chap.  L  Manual- Common,  simfde,  on  the  soil,  with  pUnts,  with  animals,  mixed. 

II.  Operations  with  laboring  cattle.— On  the  loi],  on  the  road,  in  machinery,  mixed. 
III.  Scientific  operations.— Of  measurement,  quantitiei,  value,  accounts,  order,  neatness,  and 
propriety. 

Part  III,    Agriculture  as  practised  in  Britain. 

Book  I.     Valuation,  transfer,  purchase,  &c.  of  landed  proper^. 

Cftap.  I.  Tenurtu 
II.  Ertimatioo. 
HI.  Sale. 
rV.  Purchase. 

Book  II.     Laying  out  of  landed  property. 
Cldysi  1.  Appropriaung  commonable  Umds.— Origin,  general  principles,  prsctioe  of  commMoncn  ol 
eodosure 
II.  Consolidating  detached  property.— By  exchange,  purchase,  &c. 

f  II.  Roads.— Former  principles,  eeneral  principles,  principles  of  M*Adam,  kinds,  dlrectioa,  fbfn, 
.jnateriais,  paved  roads,  rail  roads,  preservation,  rquiirt,  fttr. 


Cksfk  IV.  Canali.— Kind*,  dIrtctkHi,  powtn  bjract  of  pMrliAment,  ex«cutioo,  picaenrAtioo. 
V.  MUla,  maiMiflirtogiet,  vUlagw,  nmrkgU,  cottago,  4c 
VI.  Bfinet,  qiuurlet,  p|^  and  nieUlUfleitN»  bodle*, ftc 

VII.  FUheries.— Bfarine  otbeiiM,  riTer,  Uke,  and  stream  flabcriet. 

VIIL  PUntatiooa and wnodlanda  — Soila, treea, IbnnattoD. culture, managemept, aale.  Ac 
.  IX.  OrcbardiL-~SoU,  tituaticn.cUmate,  nrti  of  trecayOilture,  gathering,  atohng,  cyder  making,  ftc. 
X  Cultund)telanda.-«f^nna,lknnerl0a,mariceCgiundtna,oicnaida,narKriea,  cottage  la^^ 

Book  III.     Improvement  of  Unded  property. 

Cki^  I.  OnUning.--Theory,  bogs,  hlUa,TaWet,  mixed  soUt,  retentive  aoUf,  draining  implementf,ftc. 
II.  Bmbanktog.— Theory,  oanka,  uuioet,  coune  of  riven,  Jettica,  pien,  ftc 
IIL  IrrlgatkMi.— Theory,  tarmt  In  net,  inplemoita  in  uae,  flowing,  flooding,  catchwork,  warping, 
wdia,  ponda,  Unka.  and  other  reaerroira  in  fleldi  or  flvm  yarda^  bonng  for  water,  filtering 
for  the  fkrmery  or  diomeBtic  puipoKt. 
IV.  Bringing  watte  lands  into  culture—  Improving  the  climate,  scriJ,  roads,  water,  rivers,  wastes, 

bogs,  mountains,  rocks,  woods,  Ac 
V.  Inmroving  the  condition  of  lands  already  in  n  atate  of  cultivation.— Buildings,  roads,  fields, 

fences,  water-coursea,  Hlmatr,  he 
VI.  Execution  of  improvements.- By  tbe  landlord,  by  the  tenant ;  general  cautions,  ftc. 

Book  IV.     Management  of  landed  property. 
Ckap.  h  Executive  ectabUshment— Duties,  qualifications,  stewards,  subatewards,  bidliA,  ground, 
officers,  &c 
II.  Administrator  or  manager.— Principles  of  conduct,  tenants,  letting,  selling,  rents,  reductions, 
covenanta,  cottagers,  accounts,  mapa,  &c. 

Book  V.     Selection,  hiring,  and  stocking  of  farms. 
Ckmp.  L  Considerations  as  to  the  fiurm  before  hiring.— Climate,  soQ,  subsoil,  elevation,  surfhcc,  aqiect, 
markets,  extent,  tenure,  rent,  taxes,  vidnage,  &c. 
II.  Condderations  as  to  the  farmer  befbre  hiring.p— Personal  ch/racter,  professional  knowledge, 

experience,  capital,  &c 
IIL  Choice  of  stock.— live  stock  for  labor,  breading,  feeding.  Implements, servants,  Ac 
IV.  Management— -Accounts,  arrangement  (tf  labor,  aervants,  markets,  domestic  and  personal 
matters. 

Book  VI.     Culture  of  ikrm  lands. 
Chap.  I.  General  proceasea.— Rotations,  fUlows,  manures,  Bme,  composts.   ' 

II.  Culture  of  cereal  grasses.- Wheat,  rye.  barley,  oats,  other  speciea. 

III.  Leguminous  agricultural  plants.— Pea, bean,  tare,  others. 

IV.  Roots  or  leavesi- Potatoe,  turnip,  carrot,  parsnip,  beet  or  mangold,  cabbage  tribe,  others. 

V.  HertMgepbuita.- Cloven,  lucerne,  saintfoin,otbera. 

VL  Cultivated  graases.— Hay  graasea,  temporair.  permanent,  pasture  graasea,  Wobum  experiments. 
VIL  Management  of  permanent  graas  Unds.— Mowing  or  meadow,  pastures  for  feeding,  rearing, 
improvement  of   giasa  lands  by  temporary  conversion   to  tillage,  draining,    paring, 
dragging,  ttc 

VIII.  Plants  grown  fbr  various  arts  and  msmiflMturesL— Cloathing  arts,  brewery,  distillery,  oil 

plantvdomestic  economy,  medicine. 
IX.  Marine  Planta.—  Process  of  kelp  making,  ssfshMshing  kelp  plantationa  on  marina  shores,  Ac. 
X.  Weedsw— Annuals,  biennials,  paenniaU. 

Book  VII.     Economy  of  live  stock  and  the  dairy. 
Chap.  L  Hone.— Varieties,  organology,  criteria,  breeding,  rearing,  training,  feeding,   managing 
working,  shoeing,  dise«ues.— Ass,  mule,  hinny. 

II.  Neat  cattle.— Varieties,  onanology,  criteria,  ftc    BuflUo,  dairy  cows,  dairy  raanagemeat 
IIL  Sheep.— Varieties. organology,  criteria,  &C. 

IV.  Swine.— Ooat,  rabbit,  and  various  others. 
V.  Birds.— Gallinaceous,  anserine,  various  birds  of  luxury,  of  loog,  dlseises,  ke. 

VI.  Fish  and  amphibious  animals.— Carp,  tortoise,  Ac. 
VIL  CulUvated  insects  and  worms.- Silkmoth,  leech,  ftc. 

VIIL  Vermin  or  animala  noxious  In  agriculture.-  Quadnqwds, birds,  insects,  worms,  Ac. 

Part  IV.     Statistics  of  British  Agriculture. 

Book  I.  Present  state  of  agriculture  in  the  British  Isles. 
Chan.  I.  Practitioners.— Operators,  commercial  cultivaton,  profiessocs,  artists,  patrons. 
^IL  Kinds  of  firms. 

III.  Topographical  survey.— England,  county  by  county.- Wales,  ditto.— Soattand,  ditto.— Ireland 

IV.  Literature  of  agriculture.— British,  FTsnch,  German,  Italian,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Eassian 

Swedish,  American.  ''^ 

V.  Police  and  laws. 

Book  1 1.  Future  progress  of  agriculture  in  Britain. 
Chap.  I.  Improvement  by  increase  of  profits 

II.  By  increased  taste  fbr  agrtcidtural  knowledge. 

III.  By  better  education  of  practitioners. 

Kalbkdarial  Index. — Gkhxbal  Imdkx. 

Whoever  vrill  compare  the  above  rude  outline  writh  the  contents  of  any  agricultural 
work  extant,  will  be  convinced  of  the  superior  comprehensiveness  of  the  £ncyclop«dia  ; 
and  when  the  immense  number  of  engravings  is  considered,  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
agriculture,  of  its  implements,  machines,  buildings,  operations,  ikrms,  estates,  roads, 
waters,  plants,  weeds,  animals,  vennin,  &c.,  it  may  bo  safely  affirmed  that  no  praccdlng 
work  (unless  it  be  the  Encyclopiedia  of  Gardening)  ever  rontaiDed  such  a  boidy  of  in- 
struction within  the  nmc  limits. 


TkuI)a^uPuitiuked,  the  Second EMoHfCompUtSfm  One  large  rQlumet9t».ofl9S4p9ga, 
eUtely  prmitdf  witk  Seven  Humbred  and  Fifty-teven  Engravingt  on  ITood,  Price  £2, 

BT 

MSBSRa  LONGMAN,  HUBST,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  ft  ORKEN, 

AN 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA   OF   GARDENING; 

coxrmisiifo 

Cfie  'Sl^fieotp  aim  JBtacttcr 

or 

HORTICULTURE.  FLORICULTURE,  ARBORICULTURE, 

AWD 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING, 

INCLUDINO  ^ 

ALL  THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS i 
A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  GARDENING  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES; 

AND 

9  fttati0tlcaf  (BietD  of  iC0  preisent  6tatr, 

ivrra 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ITS  FUTURE  PROGRESS,  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.a  H.&,  &c. 


1  Hit  Work  it  by  fiir  the  most  complete  body  of  Gardening  erer  publbfaed,  ooo- 
taining  all  Improrements  both  foreign  and  domestic  up  to  the  present  time  ;  and,  con- 
sidering its  numerous  engravings  (757),  valuable  tables  of  fruits,  flowers,  &c,  aod 
copious  letter  press,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  book  ever  pujiilished.  It  is  calculated, 
by  its  indexes,  to  serve  both  as  a  Gardener* i  KaUndar^  and  Gardener* t  Dictionary : 
it  contains  a  copious  Introduction  to  Botany  ;  engraved  plans  and  elevations  of  all  man- 
ner of  hot-houses,  ornamental  buildings,  kitchen  gardens,  flower  gardens,  shrubberies, 
pleasure  grounds,  and  parks  both  of  this  and  other  countries ;  of  many  curious  Iruits  and 
flowers ;  of  all  the  garden  implements,  utensils,  and  machines ;  and  of  all  the  insects 
which  annoy  gardens.  Besides  the  culinary,  fruit,  and  flower  gardening,  and  the  1^- 
iog  out  of  grounds,  it  treats  of  trees,  shrubs,  planting,  forest  management,  nurseries, 
market  gardens,  and  botanic  gardens  ;  of  gardeners'  societies,  and  lo(^^ ;  of  the  duties 
of  head  gardeners  in  every  situation  and  rank  of  servitude,  from  that  of  the  tradesman's 
town  garden,  of  a  few  poles  in  extent,  to  the  first-rate  gardens  of  the  nobility,  including 
public  and  royal  gardeA :  it  treats  of  the  improvement  of  the  taste  of  the  patrons  and 
employers  of  gardeners;  of  the  education  of  young  gardeners,  and  the  genoral  conduct 
of  a  gardener's  life ;  and  contains  the  only  catalogue  ever  given  of  ail  the  books  on  gar- 
dening that  have  been  printed  in  this  or  in  other  countries :  in  short,  it  is  of  itself  a  gar- 
dener's  library,  comprising  a  condensed  view  of  ail  that  has  been  written  on  the  sutiject 
of  gardening,  and  the  first  attempt  at  a  history  of  the  art  in  all  ages  and  countries  that 
has  ever  been  published. 

To  beginners  of  every  description,  the  work  is  invaluable ;  and  few  are  the  practical 
men  that  may  not  receive  from  it  a  great  accession  of  knowledge.  As  a  reward  for  good 
conduct,  or  a  stimulus  to  improvement,  no  book  is  so  well  fitted  for  being  presented  by  a 
genUeman  to  his  head  gardener,  or  by  a  head  gardener  to  his  deserving  apprentice.  One 
of  our  first  horticulturists  (we  might  say  our  very  first)  has  declared,  that  the  work  has 
met  his  **  unqualified  approbation ;"  and  another  lias  observed  that  **  a  copy  of  it 
ought  to  be  in  every  gardener's  shed  in  the  kingdom." 
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GARDENING.  RURAL  ECONOMY,  &c. 

EBCXVTLr   PUBUSHO   St 

LONGMAN,    HURST,    REES,   ORME,   BROWN,   AND    GREEN, 

ILottlNin. 


1. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HORTICULTURE ; 

COMPKISIHO 
A  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  TRAINING  OF  FRUIT-TREES 

Exemplified  by  SIcetdies  flrom  Trees  actually  trained. 

TO  WHICH  ABB  ADDED, 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PINE-APPLE; 

Including  the  Retulta  of  a  Coune  of  Ezperixnenta  in  growing  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  In  Pots,  in 
a  Conservatory,  and  a  Description  of  a  liquid  Manure  adapted  to  all  Plants,  and  tbe  manner  of 
applying  it.  _ 

By  JOSEPH  HAYWARD, 

Second  Edition,  liZs.  txls. 
2. 

BT   THK   8AMK   AUTHOR. 

THE    SCIENCE    OF   AGRICULTURE 

.Exidained  and  Elucidated  by 

A  COMMENTARY  AND  COMPARATIVE  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

Of  Mr.  KiKWAN  and  Sir  HuMrafty  Davy,  and  the  Code  of  Agriculture  of  Sir  John  SuvcLAift  and  other 

Authors  on  the  sul^ect. 

Co!rrKNTs:  Introduction.^  General  View  of  the  Sub)ect~On  Breeding  or  Raising  Vegetables.— On 
Breeding  and  Rearing  Animals.—  On  Cultivating  the  Earth.—  Arranoement  of  Chemical  Principles.— 
On  the  Roots  of  Plants.—  On  the  Use  and  Office  of  the  Leaves.—  On  the  Rust  or  Black  Blight  in 
'Wheat.-  On  Fallowing  Land,  and  Paring  and  Burning.—  On  Hay-maUng.-  On  Orchards  and  Qrder. 

In  8vo.  itearlp  ready, 

3. 
A     TREATISE 

ON  TBB 

CULTURE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  FRUIT-TREES, 

In  which  a  New  Method  of  Pruning  and  Training  is  ftilly  described.  To  which  is  added,  a  new  and  im-» 
proved  Edition  of  **  Observations  on  the  Diseases,  Defects,  and  Injuries  in  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Forest 
frees :  with  an  Account  of  a  particular  Method  of  Cure."   Published  bf  order  of  Government. 

By  WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  F. A.S.  &  F.S.A. 
Gardener  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  at  Kensington  and  5!f.  Jamefs. 

In  8vo.  the  Seventh  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Portrait,  13s.  bds.— This  Edition  contahu  Additioas  of  new 
Fruits,  and  References  to  their  figures;  also  a  Calendarial  Index. 

4. 

THE  DIFFERENT 

MODES  OF  CULTIVATING  THE  PINE- APPLE, 

From  its  first  Introduction  into  Europe,  to  the  late  IroprovcmcnU  of  T.  A.  KNIGHT,  Esq. 

BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

In  8vo.  Price  9tt.  bds.  with  74  Wood  Engraving*,  cxbilnting  the  best  Plans  of  Pine-Stoves  and  PiU.    * 


WoHa  on  Otardemngt  Rural  Economy,  j;c 


5. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  APPLE  A   PEAR, 

AND  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF   CTDBB  AND   FERRY. 

Bt  T.  A.  KNIGHT,  Esq.  F.R.&  &    L.S. 
Fifth  Editkio,  Prios  4iL 

6. 

THE  GARDENER'S  REMEMBRANCER ; 

CoQtainiQC  MaeCkal  Methodi  of  Gardtoing,  both  in  the  mtunl  Way,  'and  In  the  aitificial  fofOM 
Scheme.  To  which  U  now  added,  the  Culture  of  the  Cucumber,  the  Flan  of  a  lately  invented  MA 
Frame  for  forcing  Fruit*,  Flower*,  and  etciOcnt  Vegetables,  without  the  Influence  of  Fire  Heat ;  matt 
OQ  the  ManagemflDt  of  Tkmber-Treee. 

Br  JAMES  MACPHAIL, 

Dpwardsqf  ISua^  Yeurt  Qardemer  mnd  Steward  to  the  UOe  EmHpf  LiwerpooL 

Saoood  Edltloii,oomctedaadi]n|iioT«d,lSDMi7c6d. 

7. 
ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY, 

IN  A    COURSE    OF    LECTURES.   FOR  THE    BOARD  OF    AGRICULTURE, 

DeliTered  between  18QS  and  18ISL 

Bt  Sn  HUMPHRY  DAVY,  But.  P.R.S.  M.B.A.>  &c 
In  Sra  (ttaeSd  EdWoo)  Price  15il  bdii 

8. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  ; 

¥^thn«wHfaittoa  the  Formatioo  of  Vinejaidt  In  Rigtod. 

ALfOy  A  TmEATIit  OH 

THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  FINE. APPLE,  AND  THE  MANAOEICENT  OF  THE  HQT.HOUSE. 

Bt  WILLIAM  SPEECHLY. 
:iA  Od«  VoL  8ra  lUrd  Editkm,  with  FUtct,  \9m,  bda. 

9. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY  ; 

OR,    ELEMENTS    OF    THE    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    INSECTBw 

BT 

WILLIAM  KIRBY,M.A.  F.R.  &  L.S.  and  WILLIAM  SPENCE^Eaq.  F.L.& 

lOuMtrutedbg  Cohmred  Flale$. 

This  Work  la  intended  af  a  general  and  Popular  History  of  Inaectt,  and  contains  an  aooouit  of  the  in- 
juries they  occasion,  (**  including  an  aooount  of  those  insects  which  cause  diseases  in  the  hnmaa  frame, 
and  of  those  which  arf  noxious  to  the  (krmer  and  agricnlturist.")  the  bene6to  derired  from  them,  the 
metamoiphoses  they  undergo,  their  aflfection  for  thmr  young,  their  Tarious  kinds  of  food,  and  the  m*««« 
by  which  they  procure  it,  a  description  of  their  habitations,  &c. 

In  Sra  (the  two  remaining  Volumes  win  be  pubHshed  this  season)  Vols.  Land  11.  cnlaxaed  and  faanfoved. 

Price  18sw  each.  ^^    ^ 

10. 
"  SYLVA  FLORIFERA,"  the  "  SHRUBBERY;" 

Containing  an  Historical  and  Botanical  Account  of  the  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Trees  iriiich  now  onm. 
ment  the  ShmbbCTT,  the  Park,  and  Rural  Scenes  in  general :  with  Obserratioosoa  the  FomatioQ  of 
Ornamental  Flantattoos  and  PIcttiresque  Scenery, 

Bt  HENRY  PHILLIPS,  F.H.S. 

AmOmt^  Iht'^Oator^^fFridUkmfimh^GreaiBrUahi^'Mdtke**  Bkt^ 

Two  Volumes  8va  Price  11.  Is.  bds. 

11. 
ESSAY  ON  THE 

BENEFICIAL  DIRECTION  OF  RURAL  EXPENDITURE. 

Bt  ROBT.  a.  SLANEY,  Esq.  Barustkr  at  Law, 

In  12ma  es.  6d.  bds. 


PubHiJM  6y  LongmoHf  Sunif  Btetf  Orme^  Bftrnttt  and  Green, 

12. 
THE  ART  OF  VALUING   RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

AND  THE  TENANTS  RIGHT  ON  ENTERING  AND  QUITTING  FARMS^ 

Rtplaingrt  Jaj  leTecBl  Spectmeiu  of  Valuatioiic,  and  Remarks  on  the  Ciilti?ation  pursued  on  SoUa  In  dif- 
ferent situatioaa.    Adapted  to  the  uae  of  Landlonla,  Laod-agentt,  Appralaen,  Farmer*,  and  Tenants. 

Br  J.  S.  BATLDONy  Lakd-Aobut  axd  Afp&aisxe. 
I  The  Second  EditkNi,  in  Sra    Price  7a.  boards,  with  the  plan  of  a  Farm  of  MS  AcfCi. 

•       13. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

TO  RENDER  THE  ART  OF  BREWING  MORE  EASY, 

Accompanied  by  Instructions  fcr  the  Parcbase  of  Malt  and  Hops.    The  whole  rendered  familar  for  the 

Public  or  Private  Brewer. 

Bt  C.  N.  HAYMAN,  Commok  Bkxwkr. 
In  IteM.  with  an  fiigraTiag,  Price  4a.  .6d.  boards,  the  Second  Edition. 

14. 
NEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON 

THE   NATURAL   HISTORY  OF  BEES. 

Bt  FRANCIS  HUBER, 

Third  Editioo,  illustrated  by  5  Plates,  in  tStmo.  9s.  boardsi 

15. 
REMARKS    ON 

THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  ROAD  MAKING, 

WITH  OBSERVATIONS  DEDUCED   FROM  PRACTICE    AND  EXPERIENCE 

Br  JOHN  LOUDON  M'ADAM,  Esq. 
Grmena  Smrveyor  qf  tkt  Soads  im  the  BrUUd  DistrkL 

The  Sercnth  Edition,  with  an  additional  chniter  en  comrertinf  the  Payemeato  9t  Tofwna  iotoSCooed 

Roads.    In  8va  Price  7s.  6d.  boards. 

16. 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  SHOEING  HORSES,  ' 

With  an  account  of  the  rarious  Modes  practised  by  diflbrtnt  nations ;  and  Obsenratioiis  oo  the  IMseases 

of  the  Feet  cnnnf<<«l  with  Shoeing. 

Br    JOSEPH     GOODWIN,  Eeq. 

LaU  VeteriMnf  Surgtm  to  Hit  Mt^mj/^  and  Member  qf  the  Roffal  College  qf  Smgeoiu. 
Second  Edition  in  Sm  iUustxated  by  Plates,  19ik  boardsi 

17. 
THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

Br  Sir  JAMES  E.  SMITH,  Prksidbkt  of  trx  Linxaik  SocuErr^  &c.  Ac. 

In  Sra  Vols.  L  and  II.  Price  IL  4s. 

So  much  has  been  done  in  Botany  since  the  publication  of  this  Author's  Flora  BrUatmiea  and  En^ith 
Botany^  especially  with  regard  to  natural  affinities }  and  he  has  for  ao  yean  past  found  so  much  to  cor. 
rect,  in  the  characters  and  synonyms  of  British  Plants,  that  this  will  ht  entirely  an  Original  Work. 
The  language  also  is  attempted  to  be  reduced  to  a  correct  standard.  The  genera  are  reformed.and  the 
spedet  defined,  from  practical  obserration ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  exp^utions  of  British  Botanists 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

Hie  work  will  be  completed  in  four  Volumes. 

ar  THK  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  GRAMMAR  or  BOTANY,  UlustratiTe  of  artificial,  as  well  as  natural  Classification,  with  an 
explanation  of  Jussieu's  System.  In  8va  with  S77  Figures  of  Plants,  and  their  various  Parts  and  Organs, 
Price  12s. ;  or  coloured,  iL  lis.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  -mB  STUDY  of  PHYSIOLOGICAL  and  SYSTEMATICAL  BOTANY, 
in  8to.  Fourth  Edition,  with  fifteen  Plates,  Price  14s.  plain,  or  coloured,  U.  8s.  bds. 

COMPENDIUM  FLORJE  BRIT ANNICiE,  7s.  6d. 

A  SELECTION  op  tbi  CORRESPONDENCE  or  LINNiEUS*  and  other  Naturalists,  hi  8  Vols.  8vo. 

11. 10s.  bds. 


ITonb  on  Gardening,  Rural  Economy,  ^c* 


18. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

f  nteoded  m  popular  lUuitnttoiu  of  the  Sdenoe,  leading  to  its  Study  m  a  Branch  ofgeoenl  KihicrtkM. 

Br  JAMES  L.  DRUMMOND*  M.D. 

PrqfeMor  qf  Anaiomff  and  PkffMog^  in  the  Be^fiut  Acadewtkai  ImMtUmOom. 
In  19iiK>.  with  100  Wood  Cuti,  Price  9«. 

19. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY. 

CoDtaininf  the  OeecriptiTe  Anatomy  of  thofe  Oraani,  on  which  the  Growth  *and  FreMrratkm  of  the 

Vccetahte  depend. 

By  ANTHONY  TODD  THOMSON,  F.  L.  S. 

Member  of  the  Rapel  College  qf  SmrgeomM,^  ^. 

In  8ta  Price  IL  8i.  iUustrated  with  Plates  and  numefout  Wood  Cuta.    VoL  L 

20. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

'^th  Twenty-one  Engravingi. 

The  object  of  thi<  Worlc  is  to  enable  young  persons  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  vMetatale  productioos 
of  their  native  country ;  for  this  purpose  the  arrangement  of  linnBUs  isfarieif  fxpfalnH,  ttsd  a  natiwe 
plant  of  eadi  class  is  examined,  and  ulustn^ed  by  an  ragraving. 

The  Fourth  Edition,  enlafged,  in  one  Vol  l£nia  Price  7s.  6d.  plain,  or  lOi.  ad.  coloured. 

21, 

THE  BOTANISTS  COMPANION ; 

OR,  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  USES  OF  PLANTS, 

Either  growing  wild  in  Great  Britain,  or  cultlrated  for  the  Purposes  of  Agriculture,  Medicine  Bnial 

Economy,  or  the  Arts,  on  a  new  Plan. 

Br  W.  SALISBURY. 

In  Two  Vols.  ISma  price  Ifls.  boards. 

22. 
INSTRUCTIONS    TO    YOUNG    SPORTSMEN, 

IN  ALL  THAT  RELATES  TO  GUNS  AND  SHOOTING; 
DiSference  between  the  Flint  and  Percussion  System ;  Preserration  of  Game  ;  Getting  aooesi  to  an  kinds 
of  Birds  :  Specific  Directions,  with  new  Apparatus,  for  Wild  Fowl  Shooting,  both  on  the  Const  and  tai 
Fresh  Water ;  with  which  are  introduced  New  Directions  for  Trout  Fishing ;  an  ^litonie  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  a  few  Suggestions  fbr  a  Code  of  new  Game  Laws,  interqiersed  with  Obserrations  and  Adrice 
to  the  Young  Sportsman  on  other  Subtfects. 

«  n-  Br  LuuT.  Col.  P.  HAWKER. 

In  1  VoL  royal  Sra  with  ten  explanatory  Plates,  fbur  of  which  are  coloured,  IL  lOs.  bds.    Tke  Tbifd 
Edition,  considerably  eniargod  and  Improred,  with  iercral  new  Plates. 

23. 
THE  ART  OF  FRENCH  COOKERY. 

Br   A.    B.  BEAUVILLIERS,  Rkstaueatbur,  Pakis. 

In  12mo.  Price  7s.  boaids. 
The  Aulbor  of  this  «i?H  Is  the  etldnrated  Restaurateur  in  the  Rue  RlcheUeu,  in  Paris  j  whose  olifect, 
after  44  yean*  rxp(<rK^-<«^  m^  by  the  present  pulrtication,  to  enaUe  Cooks,  CcmfsctionerB,  or  Amalear^ 
with  the  assistance  <»m  iW  cvxramonest  Cook,  to  makeagreat  di^>Uy  and  excellent  cheer,  by  the  iimplw' 
and  most  eoonoaik«l  ww*m. 

24. 

PLAIN  INSTRUCTIONS  TO 

EXECUTORS  AND   ADMINISTRATORS, 

Shewing  the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  incident  to  the  due  Performance  of  their  Tnitts :  with  Din^ 
tioQS  leipecting  the  Probate  of  WUls,  and  taking  out  Letters  of  Administratioa,ftc     In  8to.  5s.  sewed. 

25. 

THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

For  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Funilies,  and  Junior  Practitioners  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.    Cm- 
prising  a  Fkmily  Dispensatory,  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Om 
.  « the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human  Frame ;  with  the  latest  l>iscoTeries  in  Ucdicine 

Br  RICHARD  RE£C£,M.D. 

in  9to.  Price  I(k  6d.  boards.  Fourteenth  Bdition. 


EdinburgHi  November  1824. 

WORKS 

JUST  PUBLISHED 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  EDINBURGH, 

AND 

HURST,  ROBINSON,  &  CO.,  LONDON, 
Encychpcsdia  Britannica  and  Supplement. 


1. 

THE  ENCYCLOP-^DIA  BRITANNICA, 

OK 

DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

LITERATURE. 

Sixth  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  improved.     20  toIs.    Handsomely  print- 
ed in  4to,  with  nearly  600  Engravings.     Price  L.32. 


2. 

VOLUME  VI.    PART  II. 
or 

SUPPLEMENT 

TO  THE  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  AND  SIXTH  EDITIONS 

OF  TBI 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

zDrrKB  >r 

MACVEY  NAPIER,  F.  R.  S.  LOnd.  h  Edin. 

Handsomely  printed  in  4to,  with  Engravings,  price  L.l,  5s.  in  boards. 

This  half  volume,  which  complete*  the  Work,  contains  a  number  of  Articles 
and  Treatises  in  the  Arts  and  Sciekces,  in  Statistics,  Histoet,  Biooeapht, 
and  MiscELLAKBOus  LrrKRATUEE,  contributed  by  John  Barrow,  Esq.,  Daniel 
Ellis,  Esq.,  Dr  Macculloch,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Reverend  J.  Blanco  White,  Dr 
Thomas  Young,  and  several  other  eminent  writers. 

Among  the  more  interesting  and  important  of  these  Articles  and  Treatises 
are  the  following :  — 

Reknie  (John),  RoaoMakinq,  Robison  (Paor.  John),  Romance,  Rum- 
ford  (Count),  Russian  Empire,  Scotland,  Spain,  Steam  Engine  (Perkins's), 
Steam- Navigation,  Stone  Masonry  and  Stone  Cutting,  Surgert,  Taxation, 
Telegraph,  Tennant  (Smithson),  Tides,  Tooke  (J.  Horne),  TtrRKisH  Em- 
pire, UNrrxD  States,  Vaccination,  Vegetable  Phtsiologt,  War,  Watson 
(Bp.).  Watt  (James),  Weights  and  Measures,  WurrAKEK  (John),  Wine- 
Makino,  Wurtemburg,  Zaire. 

*.•  The  Work  may  now  be  had  complete  in  6  vols.  4lo,  each  volume  con- 
Uining  above  800  pages;  the  whole  illustrated  with  nearly  ISO  Engravings, 
price  Ii.  15  in  boards. 

.  * 

Second  Edition,  1  Vol.  Post  Svo.  76.  6d. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIVES  AND  CHARACTERS 

OF 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  BAILLIE  OF  JERVISWOOD, 

AND  OF  LADY  GRISELL  BAILLIE. 

By  their  Daughter,  Ladt  MURRAY  of  Stanhope. 


a  Workg  puUi$/ud  fy  A.  CtmttabU  S(  Co.  EdMmrgh, 

I  fat  ft  Bibliotheca  Bribmnica. 

In  ElcTon  PbtU,  or  in  Four  thick  Quarto  Volume*,  cIokI;  printed  in 
Columnv  Price  L.II,  lis.  in  Boudi, 

BIBLIOTHECA  BRITANNICA, 


ANCIENT  AND  MODE! 


J  TWO  DIVISIONS. 


In  Ihe  Fim,  the  Authon  arc  unn- 
ged  aJphabelicall;,  and  of  «ch,  u 
far  u  possible,  a  short  Itiographicsl 
Notice  is  given,  to  nhich  is  subjoin- 
ed a  Chronological  I.iituf  his  Works, 
their  rariou)  editions,  sites,  prices, 
&c.,  and  in  many  instances  the  cha. 
racier  of  the  Work. 


In  the  Second,  the  subjects  are  ax- 
nnged  alphabetically,  and  under  eaiJi 
the  Works  and  parti  of  Works,  treat- 
ing or  thai  subject,  are  arranged  ID 
Chronological  order.  This  Diirisioii 
also  includes  the  AmHifmous  Workk 
which  haie  appeared  in  this  counlry. 


Bv  ROBERT  WATT,  M.D.  8:c.  &c 

•,•  A  Work  such  aa  Walt's  Bibliotheca  hai  long  been  a  desideratum  in 
BriliBh  Literature.  Works  of  a  like  description  have  appeared  iu  Gennanj  ; 
but  tills  U  tae  firtt  luccestful  attempt  to  embodj'  in  one  vietf  the  entire  Litera- 
ture of  our  country  ;  and,  coming  from  the  pen  of  one  Writer,  may  be  con- 
udered  one  oftlie  most  eitraordi nary  books  in  the  language. 


In  G  vols  ISmo,  beautifully  printed  by  Ballanlyne, 
Ui^hed  ailli  IlUilralwni  b^  emin/nt  Jrliiti,  and  Fifiirfte  Titlei. 
Price  L.2,  2s.  boards, 

HISTORICAL  ROMANCES, 

By  "  The  AutHOa  of  W*TraL«v." 


In  T  vols  Iflmo,  beautifully  printed  by  Ballautyne, 

And  embelliihcd  vtiik  Illuilrationi  by  emintnl  AriUu,  and  VigntlU  TiOet, 
Price  L.?,  9s.  boards, 

/ELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

By  "  The  Author  of  WavtuLir  " 


REDGAUNTLET, 

By  "  TTie  Autho«  of  WiirraLir." 

Volumes,  Post  8»o,  Price  L.  1  :  II  :  C  boordi. 

er,  go  on  ;  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
e  laii  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty  !" 

At  I'm  nU  it. 


And  Hurstj  Robinson  and  Co.  London.  3 

Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 


In  Octavo,  with  numerous  Engravings,  price  Ts.  6d. 

THE  EDINBURGH  PHILOSOPHICAL  JOURNAL, 

No.  XXII. 
Conducted  by  ROBERT  JAMESON, 

r&orEssoR  of  natural  history,  and  keeper  or  the  museum  in  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KDllfBCRGU. 


CONTENTS. 

Observations  on  the  late  Expedition  of  Captain  Parry,  by  Hugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.£.~Mr  Koch*s  Account  of  various  metallurgical  Operations. — Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall  on  the  parallel  roads  in  the  Valley  of  Coquimbo. — Dr  Traill 
on  Thermo- Magnetism. — Mr  Ritchie,  as  to  the  Sex  of  Chick  in  Ovo  — Mr 
Kent  on  the  extract  of  Mimosa  Bark. — Mr  Buchanan  on  the  Montrose  Bridge 
of  Suspension. — Mr  Ritchie  on  Radiant  Heat. — Dr  Fleming  on  the  Influence 
of  Society  on  the  Distribution  of  British  Animals. — Dr  Tilcsiuson  the  Effects 
of  Lightning  on  the  Human  Body. — Mr  Alexander  on  the  Saline  Lake  of 
Loonar. — Dr  Turner's  Experiments  on  Professor  Dcebereiners*  recent  Disco- 
very.— Dr  Barnes*  Account  of  William  Dempster,  who  swallowed  a  Table 
Knife. — Account  of  some  remarkable  Hailstones.  •^Dr  Turner  on  Radiated 
Celestine. — Dr  Traill's  Account  of  Gour  of  India. — Dr  Fyfe's  Hydropneu- 
matic  Lamp. — Mr  George  Don's  Account  of  new  or  rare  Plants  from  Sierra 
Leone. — M.  Charpentier  on  the  original  form  of  the  Pyrenees. — Mr  Scoresby 
on  the  Magnetical  Principle  in  ferruginous  Bodies. — Professor  Schoiiw  on  the 
Distribution  of  the  Vine. — Dr  Fyfe  on  the  illuminating  Power  ot  Coal  and 
Oil  Gas. — Professor  Wallace  on  regular  Polygons. — Letters  to  Professor 
Jameson  from  Dr  Oudney,  Mr  Bowdich  (the  African  Traveller),  Mr  Meyricks, 
and  Captain  Parry. — Dr  Christison  on  Arsenic — Professor  Leslie  on  the  Light 
of  the  Moon  and  the  Planets. — Dr  Graham's  Account  of  rare  Plants  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh —Celestial  Phenomena,  from  1st  October  to  1st 
January. — Proceedings  of  Scientific  Societies — Scientific  Intelligence — List  of 
Patents,  &c. 

The  preceding  twenty-one  Numbers  of  this  Journal  are  illustrated  by  vp» 
ward*  of  one  hundred  Engravingt,  and  are  enriched  with  contributions  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  the  day. 

Any  Number  or  Volume  may  be  had  separately. 


Edinburgh  Annual  Register. 

In  one  thick  Volume  octovo,  double  Columns,  price  £,\,  Is.  Boards, 

THE  EDINBURGH  ANNUAL  REGISTER, 

FOR  18^J3. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  havmg  redeemed  their 
pledge  of  bringing  down  this  W^ork  to  the  regular  period  of  publication,  feel 
themselves  justi Bed  in  soliciting  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  Work  itself,  which 
will  be  found  in  every  respect  superior  to  any  of  the  Annual  Registers  of  the  day. 

The  Volume  for  1823,  now  just  published,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  truly  va- 
luable record  of  the  interesting  events  of  the  past  year.  This  work  has  ranked 
among  its  contributors  the  names  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr  Soutbey,  and  other 
distinguished  writers.  The  Historical  Department  is  arranged  and  conducted 
in  a  manner  that  has  met  the  most  decided  approbation.  The  Volumes  contain, 
besides,  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Persons  deceased,— Views  of  the  Progress  of 
Science  during  the  Year, — Important  Trials  and  Law  Proceedings,— Intelli. 
gence  of  all  kinds  relating  to  Religion,  Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
various  branches  of  Political  Economy.  Tlie  present  Volume  contains  the  only 
authentic  Memoir  that  has  appeared  of  the  late  Mr  Ricardo. 


Works  pMi$M  by  A.  QmHahk  Sf  Co.  B^Mbutgk, 


Accamti  of  the  BeO  Book  Ligh^House. 

In  one  Volume  Royal  Quarto, 
With  Twenii^^href  Engravingi,  and  a  Fronii^riece/rom  a  drawing  by 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BELL  ROCK  LIGHT-HOUSE ; 

WITH  A  ClRCUMaVAItTIAL  DKTAIL  OF  THB  OTERATIOKl  CABBBB  OW  DVBUO 

THK  raOORKSS  OF  ITS  SRBCTIOM,  &C. 

Br  ROBERT  STEVENSON,  F.R.&E.,  Citil  EvonnxB. 

*•*  This  Work  will  be  found  of  much  practicml  utility,  not  only  in  opam- 
tions  of  a  timilar  kind,  but  in  Marine  Architecture  in  general ;  afibrdiog,  at 
the  tame  time,  a  Tiew  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountmd  and  orercome  in 
conducting  a  great  national  undertaking. 

Only  850  copies  printed  for  Sale. 

New  EditUm  of  Swifts  Horks,  by  Sir  Walter  Scotty  BarL 

Beautifully  printed  in  19  Volumes  8to,  Price  L.  8,  lis.  in  boards, 

Wiih  a  Portrait,  and  other  Piatei, 

THE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.  D. 

Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin ; 

CONTAINING  ADDITIONAL  LETTERS,  TRACTS,  AND  POEMS,  NOT 

HITHERTO  PUBLISHED  ; 

WITH  NOTES,  AND  A  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 

By  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BAai. 

Second  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions. 


Bcty  Leaves. 


In  fbolsciqp  Syo,  printed  by  Ballantyne,  priot  6st  boards, 

BAY  LEAVES, 

By  T.  C.  SMITH. 

**  Still  there  was  one  regret,  one  deep  regret. 
Which  hsunted  his  young  spirit ;  'twas  that  be. 
The  unown*d  breathings  of  whose  soul  had  wrought 
Favour  with  those  who  knew  him  not,  should  speeid 
To  his  eternal  home,  nor  leave  behind 
A  wreath  of  sweet  remembrance  for  bis  name."  ^A.  A.  WAm» 

MtUots  General  History. 

Handsomely  printed  in  six  volumes  octavo.  Price  L.S,  Ss.  boards, 

ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY, 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 
BY  THE  ABBE  MILLOT. 

With  a  Continuation  fh>m  1760  to  the  year  1815,  by  M.  Professor  Miixoir 

of  Paris. 

The  £i.KifniTS  or  GiKsaAt  Hmomv  by  the  Abb6  Millot,  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  Young  Persons  in  an  important  branch  of  education,  have 
always  been  esteemed  the  most  elegant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  com- 
prehensive view  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  which  has  yet  appeared. 
In  the  present  Edition,  the  former  translation  has  been  revised,  compared 
with  the  original  text,  and  considerably  altered.  The  Continuation  of  thft 
trork  by  M.  Professor  Millon,  which  is  appended  to  the  late  edition  of  MO. 
lot,  published  at  Paris,  is  now  added,  and  continues  the  original  worii  firtnn 
''GO,  where  it  terminated,  to  the  period  of  the  last  general  peace  in  the  year 
15. 


And  Hurtiy  BMnsan  and  Cb.  London. 


M^CuOoch  on  Political  Economy. 

Octavo,  price  5u 

A  DISCOURSE 

ON  TBI 

RISE*  PROGRESS^  PECULIAR  OBJECTS,  AND  IMPORTANCE 

OF 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

CONTAIN  IMO 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

DOCTRINES  OF  THAT  SCIENCE. 

By  J.  R,  MCCULLOCH,  Esq. 

Lzois  Legdm,  ex  quibus  informatio  peti  possit,  quid  in  singulis  legibus 
bene  aut  perperam  positum  aut  constitutum  bit.     Bacon. 


Highland  Society  Transactions,  Vol.  VL 

In  one  Volume  Syo,  with  eight  Engravings,  price  L.1,  48.  in  boards, 

PRIZE  ESSAYS  AND  TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE  HIGHLAND  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND; 

10  WHICH  IS  PaXFlXED,  AH  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  raiVCIPAL  PaOCEEDlNGS  OF  THE  SO- 
CIEIT  FEOU  MOTEMBER  1820  TO  DECEMEBE  1823. 

The  Volume  now  published  contains  many  interesting  Papers.  Among 
these  maybe  enumerated : — Essays  on  Rail  Roads,  with  engravings— Various 
Experiments  with  Salt,  as  a  manure— An  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Irrigation— 
On  improving  the  quality  of  Kelp — Report  on  Friendly  Societies,  with  co- 
pious Tables.  ^ 

j^  The  Report  on  Friendly  Societies,  with  the  Tables,  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, in  a  neat  octavo  volume.     Price  6s.  in  boards. 


Chalmerses  Caledonia,  Vol.  III. 

Volume  III.  Quarto.     Price  L.3,  3s.  boards. 

CALEDONIA ; 


OR 


AN  ACCOUNT,  HISTORICAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL 

OF  NORTH  BRITAIN, 

FROM  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIMES. 

By  GEORGE  CHALMERS,  Esq.  F.R.&  &  S.A. 
•  »•  A  few  Copies  are  printed  on  large  paper,  price  L.4  :  14  :  6. 


Jewitfs  Adventures. 

One  Volume  12mo,  price  5s. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  ADVENTURES  AND  SUFFER- 

INGS  OF  JOHN  R.  JEWITT, 

OXLT  SURVIVOR  OF  THE  CREW  OF  THE  SHIPIOSTOK,  DURING  A  CAPTIVITT  OF  NEARLT 
THREE  TEARS  AMONG  THE  8AVAQE1  OF  HOOTEA  SOUND. 

With  an  Account  of  the  Manners,  Mode  of  Living,  and  Religious  Opinions 

of  the  Natives. 


JVorks  published  by  A.  CkmsUM*  Sf  Co.  EdMmrgh. 
Edadntrgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


THE  EDINBURGH 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL, 

UHIBtTmO  A  CONCItS  TISW  OF  THE  LATEST  AKD  MOST   IMPORTANT   DISCOTSRIXt 

IN  MEDICINE,  tURGEEY,  AND  PHARMACT, 

No.  LXXXI, 

Being  the  fourth  Number  of  a  New  Series,  enlarged  and  improTed,  price  6e. 


INDEX  TO  THE  FIRST  NINETEEN  VOLUMES  OF  THE 
EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL, 

AND 

MEDICAL  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Handsomely  printed  in  one  Volume  8to,  price  1 6s. 

This  General  Index,  forming  the  twentieth  Volume  of  the  EUiinburgfa  Medi- 
cal  and  Surgical  Journal,  is  not  confined  to  the  nineteen  Volumes  of  that  Work, 
which  prec^e  the  commencement  of  a  New  Series,  improved  and  enlarged  at 
the  twenty-first  Volume,  but  also  extends  to  all  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
Medical  Periodical  Literature  of  Edinburgh,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  this  Journal,  viz.  I.  Medical  Essays,  6  Volumes.— II.  Essays  and  Obsor- 
▼ations,  Physiod  and  Literary,  3  Volume^— III.  Medical  Commentaries,  20 
Volumes.^IV.  Annals  of  Medicine,  8  Volumes.— In  all,  to 56  Volumes  8vow 


In  OctaTO,  58.  in  boards. 

REMARKS 

ON  THE  INTENDED  RESTORATION 

OF 

THE    PARTHENON  OF  ATHENS, 

AS  THE  NATIONAL  UONUUENT  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh  Gazetteer. 


THE  EDINBURGH  GAZETTEER,  OR  GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY; 

6  large  Vols.  Octavo,  double  Columns,   L.5,  8s  boards. 

*9*  From  the  care  with  which  this  Gazetteer  has  been  prepared,  and  the 
character  of  its  contributors,  the  Publishers  confidently  hope  that  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  most  perfect  body  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political  Sta- 
tistical  and  Commercial,  that  is  now  to  be  met  with.  In  this  belief  they  ai« 
confirmed,  by  the  large  and  increasing  share  of  public  favour  which,  during 
the  progress  of  its  publication  in  Parts,  this  work  has  so  remarkably  expe- 
rienced. 


THE  SAME  WORK  ABRIDGED, 

In  one  large  Volume  Octavo,  with  nine  Maps  by  Arrowsmith, 

18s.  boards. 


WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 


TALES  of  the  CRUSADERS.     By  the  Author 

of  "  WAVERLEY,  IVANHOE,"  Ac  poM  Sto. 


MEMOIRS  of  ANTONIO  CANOVA  j  with  an 

HiMorieal  Sketeb  of  Modem  Sculpture,     By  J.  8.  Uihu,  A.  .U,  Sto,     With 
■  Poitnit  tni  other  Engnvings,      (Nearly  ready.) 


8  WOK*  IN  THB  raut. 


9. 
ENCYCL0P-«:DIA  for  YOUTH ;  or  a  Sum- 

mary  of  General  Literature,  Arti,  and  Sciencea.     In  4  toIi.  poet  8tO|  wkk 
Engramngs  eseeuied  on  Steel, 

10. 

The  MECHANIC'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA;    or 

General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufiicturet,  and  Practical  Science.  In  8  vols. 
post  Bvo,  with  numerous  Engravings. 

11. 

A  TOUR  ii  GERMANY,   and  some  of  the 

SOUTHERN  PROVINCES  ofdw  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE,  indM/cva 
1820^  1891,  and  1889.     Second  EditioH,  9  vol*.  I9nKk 

12. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  LAW  of  PARTNER- 

SHIP.     By  Jamsb  Stamk,  £aq.  Adrocate.    8to. 

18. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICES  of  SCOTTISH  AF- 

FAIRS,  during  the  REIGNS  of  CHARLES  IL  and  JAMES  VII.,  ex- 
tracted  from  the  Manuicripta  of  Su  Joav  LAUOBa  <^  Fountainhall,  Bart,  s 
▼ola.  8vo» 

14. 

EXTRACTS  from  a  JOURNAL,  written  on  the 

COASTS  of  CHILI,  PERU,  and  MEXICO,  in  the  Yean  1890,  1881.  and 
162S.     By  Caftaui  Basil  Hall,  R.  N.,  Author  of  «  A  Voyage  to  Loo  Cboo.** 

Fourth  Editiont  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

15. 

NOVELS  and  TALES,  by  the  "  Author  of  Wa- 

▼«»L«T."  comprising  WAVERLEY,GUYMANNERING,ANTIQUARY, 
ROB  ROY,  TALES  OF  MY  LANDLORD,  1st,  Sd,  and  8d  Saaixs,  widi 
a  Copious  Glossary.  A  new  Editiont  printed  by  Ballantyne.  16  vols.  fook. 
cap  8to.     (Nearly  ready.)  • 

16. 

The  PHILOSOPHIC  AL  WRITINGS  of  DA  VID 

HUME,  Esq.  A  New  Edition;  which  will  contain  the  Treatise  on  Humao 
Nature,  together  with  the  other  E^ys  and  Treatises  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  the 
Belles  Lettres,  including  all  the  Essays  omitted  in  the  later  Editions.  The 
Author*s  most  remarkable  Corrections  and  Alterations,  as  they  occur  in  the 
different  impressions  will  be  added  in  the  shape  of  Notes;  and  the  Life,  written 
by  himself,  will  be  prefixed  to  the  whole. 


.&Ml»inMH,  February  1835. 

— *»^»^— — I— ■      I      *  ■■■     ■ 

LATELY  PUBLISHin), 

In  Six  FftyWwnft  Vohiiiiai^  Qaarto»  %Mch  oonUining  above  800 
Paget,  niuetrated  with  Nomanhia  Sn^viogt, 

iVte  ^1£  m  JSoaitfo, 


SUPPLEMENT 

TO  THE 

FOURTH,  FIFTH,  AND  SIXTH  BOmONS 

OP  THB 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA ; 

-vrrrn  preliminary  dissertations 

ON  THK 

H^TOBY  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 


KDITBD  BT 

MACVET  NAPIER,  F.  R.  S.  Lond.  and  Ediv b. 


EDINBURGH : 

PRINTED  FOR  ARCHD.  CONSTABLE  &  CO.  EDINBURGH  ; 
AND  HUBST,  BOBINSON,  A  Ca  LONDON, 


This  Work  was  undertaken  with  the  Tiew  not  only  of 
aupplying  mnisiions  and  defects  in  the  hiter  editioni  of  the 
Encydopiedja  Britannica,  bnt  of  exhiUtbg  the  Arts  and 
Scaenoea  geneeaUy,  in  their  latest  state  of  improrettent.  It 
has  aoeordini^y  been  constructed  upon  a  scale  oonunensurate 
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2  Supplemint  to  the 

^kk  the  magmtude  and  importajice  of  its  c^jacla;  ^nd  Im^^ 
been  executed^  it  is  lulled,  in  a  way  calculated  to  render  it 
extensively  useful,  independently  of  its  connection  with  the 
great  and  popular  Work  to  which  it  is  appended.  There  are 
few  departments  of  Learning,  of  any  considerable  interest  or 
importance,  which  it  does  not  embrace ;  and  few  sabjects  in 
Science  and  Philosophy  on  which  it  does  not  display  original 
views,  and  furnish  valuable  additions  to  the  stock  of  Human 
Knowledge. 

Mathematics,  Natural  Philos(h>ht,Chemistkt,  Na 
TURAL  History,  Medicine,  and  the  Arts  and  Maku 
FACTUREs  connected  with  them,  form  the  subjects  of  an  ex- 
tensive list  of  Articles  and  Treatises ;  and  particular  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  three  important  branches  of  Sdence, 
not  hitherto  treated  with  sufficient  care  in  any  Encyclopaedia; 
namely,  Poiixics,  Political  Economy,  and  Political 
Arithmetic.  The  popular  departments  of  Geography, 
TopoGRAfHY,  and  Statistics,  and  of  History  and,  Biogra- 
phy, occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Work ;  in  which  al- 
so are  discussed  various  interesting  topics  in  the  Belles 
Lettres  and  Miscellaneous  LiTBRATtrRE. 

The  Preliminary  Discourses  on  the  History  of  the 
Sciences,  with  which  its  Volumes  are  enriched,  form  a  dis- 
tinguishing part  of  its  plan.  The  two  first,  on  the  history  of 
the  Metaphyseal  Moral  and  Political,  and  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Sciences,  by  Mr  Dugald  Stewart 
and  the  late  Professor  Playfair,  not  only  constitute  a 
novel  feature  in  our  Encyclopaedias,  but  supply,  in  as  far  as 
they  extend,  a  great  desideratum  in  the  Literature  <tf  the 
Country. 

Another  distinguishing  part  of  its  pUn  is  that  of  point- 
ing out  the  Authors  of  its  Articles  and   Treatises,  by 
'  means  of  fixed  Signatures  with  explanations.     Its  List  of 
Contribftitors  is  thus  dnwn  to  be  a  real^  $ioi  a  nomimdom; 
and  it  embraces  a  numerous  Body  of  learned  and  ingenioiit 
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Men,  among  whom  aie  mkay  of  the  most  illustrious  onia- 
ments  of  the  Soience  add  Lfterature  of  the  present  ag6. 

The  two  following  Tablbs  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Work,  and  of  the  science, 
talent,  and  learning,  that  have  been  employed  in  its  forma- 
tion. The  first  presents  an  arranged  view  of  its  principal 
Articles  and  Treatises ;  the  other  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
thdr  Authors.  * 


TABLE  I^CONTENTS. 


MATHBHATiCAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 


AcHaoMATic  Glassxs* 

Acoustics. 

Adhesion. 

Aeronautics. 

Alcoometeri» 

Alkalimeter- 

Alum* 

Ammoniac,  Sil« 

Anatomy,  Animak^ 

■■  Vegetable. 

Angle. 


«  Trtsectioo  of. 


Annuities. 

Annulosa. 

Ant. 

Apiary. 

Ara^omiet^. 

Arithmetic* 

Assurances  on  Litres. 


Astronomy,  PbysicaL 

Atmometer. 

Atmosphere. 

Atomic  Tbeqry*    . 
Attraction. 

BaroBietor^  . 

Barometrical  Measuiementt» 

Bathing. 


Blow*  Pipe. 

BoUnyt 

Bridge. 

Camera  Lucida. 

Capillary  Attraction. 

Chemical  Analysis. 

Chemistry. 

Chromatics. 

Cirripedes. 

Climate. 


Clovd 
Coheaoip. 

Cold. 

CoDgeUlion. 
Cooling. 
Gontlliitiadte. 
Cryophonu. 
Cyanometer. 
Dew. 
Dieletict. 

DifferenlUl  C&Icului, 
Dividing  or  Gntdiiatiii( 
menu. 

Dry.Rot. 

Eidognqifa. 

El^ctridtf. 

EUipiogrepb. 


Equations. 

Fire  Eicapea. 

FluenU,  or  InUgnta. 

Food. 

FoMil  Organic  Remai 

Galvanina. 


AORICOLTUKB. 

Anchor-Haking. 

Astajing. 

Baking. 

BaikeUMaking. 

Blaatiog. 

Bleodiiag. 


Efk:9ihpttkkmvBtritaltnka. 


Boring  of  Rockt. ' 


•Making. 
Brewing. 
Bnck'Biakiog. 
Bronimg. 
Cabinet-Making. 
Calendering. 
Cannon^Maktng. 
Carpentry. 
Coadi-Making. 
Coinage. 
Copper*Making. 
Copying-Machines. 

CottoQ  Uuntamt* 

Cutlery. 

Duty. 

DistiUsatioo. 

Diring. 

Draining. 


.  I 


Dredging. 

EUiptic  Taming. 

Embanking. 

Gas-Lightt. 

Gon-Powdo'. 

Horticulture. 

Joinery; 

Iron-Making. 

Lamps. 

Life  Presenrers. 

Lithography. 

Printing. 

Railways. 

Road-Making. 

Sttel,  Engraring  npon.- 

Stereotype  Printing. 

Stone-Masonryand  Stdne>Cat< 

ting. 
Weaving  by  Power. 
Wine-Making. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIND,  AND  POUTICAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 


Absbntbk. 
Apprentice. 
Apprenticeship. 
Balance  of  Power. 

Bills  of  MortaUty. 
Blockade. 
Colony. 
Commerce. 

Banking. 

Banks  for  Savings. 

Benefit  Societies. 

Com  Laws  and  Trade. 
Cottage  System. 
Cranioscopy. 
Credit. 

6 
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StipptiHwM  lof-'Mf 


Dekf  and  Dumb,  EdacMiono^ Lmw  of  Nalioot. . 

Economists.  Liberty  a[^  Pm^^ 

Education.  Money. 

Emigration.  Mortality,  Human,  Loiir  oil 

Exchange.  Penitentiariet. 

Fisheries.  Political  Economy. 

Funding  System.  Poor  Laws. 

GoYernment.  Population. 

Interest.  Prisons  and  PrisooifiiSGipliM. 

Jurisprudence.  ,                   Taxation. 


GEOGRAPHY,  STATISTICS,  AND  TOtPOGMtmT. 


ABfE^^B^HlltK. 

Africa. 

Albania. 

Aleutian  Islands. 

Amboyna. 

America,  Continent  of. 

Andes. 

Anglesey. 

Antrim,  County. 

Argyleshirc. 

Armagh,  County. 

Asia. 

Asphaltites^  or  Dead  Sea. 

Australasia. 

Austria. 

Ajrrshire. 

Azores,  or  Western  Islands. 

Babylon. 

Baltic  Sea. 

Banda  Islands. 


BanflUiire. 
Barbary  Stages. 
Bavaria. 
Bedfordshire. 
Bejapour. 

Bell  Rock  Light-Houae. 
Beloochistan. 
Berbice. 
Berkshire. 
Berwickshire  * 
Beykaneer,  or  Bicanere. 
Black  Sea. 
Bogalcund. 
Bombay. 
Borneo. 

Borromean  Islands. 
Bourbon,  Isle  of. 
Brazil. 

breakwater,  I^ymouth 
Breconshire,or  Brecknockihirt. 
Britain,  New.  ^_ 

a 
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^F"-^ 


Buckii 

Budukihaun. 

Buenoa  Ajret. 

Bokbiun,  or.BoUMra: 

Bolkb.  or  Balk. 

BondeloiiDdy  or  BaodelkbasML 

Buteshire* 

Caennarthensbire. 

CaemanroDfthire. 

CaiUmatdHiliire, 

Calcutta. 

Caledoniay  New. 

CaledooiaD  Canal. 


Canada. 
Canary  Ulaadi. 


Cardiganshire* 
Carlowy  Coonij. 


line  tflnf^a, 
Caubul. 
Caufiristaun. 
CavaO|  County. 
Celebes. 
Ceylon. 
Cheshire. 
Chili. 
China. 

Chrcars  (Northern).  ^ 
Clackmannanshire. 
Clare,  County. 
Congo,  or  ZiAre* 
Cork,  County. 
ComwalL 
CromartysQiM^ 
Cumberland. 


DeoMurary. 

Denbighshire* 

Denmark. 

Derbyshire* 

Devonshire. 

Dock- Yards. 

Domiogo  (St). 

Donegal,  Coun^ 

Dorsetshire. 

Down^  County. 

Dublin,  City. 

Dublin,  County^ 

Dumfries  shire. 

Dumbartonshire. 

Easter  Island. 

Edinburgh. 

Edinburghshire. 

Egypt. 

Elba. 

England. 

Essezshire. 

Europe. 

Faroe  Islands. 

Fermanagh,.  County. 

Ftfeshire. 

Flintshire. 

Florida. 

Forfiurshire. 

France. 

Friendly  Islands. 

Galway,  County. 

Georgian  Islands. 

Germany. 

Glamorganshire. 

GhMgow.^ 

Gloucestershire* 

,  Granadb,  New. 
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Greece. 

Gaatimala. 

Guianay  or  Guyana. 

HaddingtODsbire. 

Hampshire. 

Hebrides,  New. 

Heligoland. 

Herculaneum. 

Herefordshire. 

Hertford  College. 
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